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PBEFACE. 



When first I went into die Charch, I had a cnracj in flie middle of 
SaSsboiy Plain. The Squire of die parish took a fiuiej to !me, and requested 
me to go irith his son to reade at die Umversty of Wdmar; before we 
eould get there, Germany became the seat of war, and in stress of politicf 
we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five years. The principles of 
die French Revolation were then Mtf afloat, and it is impossible to ccm- 
eeire a more yiolent and agitated state of society. Among the first persons 
with Triiom I became acquainted were, Loid-^eflrey, Lord Murray (late 
Lord Adrocate for Scotland), and Lord Brougham; all of diem muntaming 
opimons upon political subjects a litde too liberal for die dynasty of Dundas, 
dien exercising supreme power over die northern division of the island. 

One day we happened to meet in die dghth or ninth story or flat in 
Buccleugh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeflrey. I proposed 
that we should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation. 
I was appointed Editor, and remamed long enou^ in Edinburgh to edit 
die first number of the Edinbur^ Review. The motto I proposed for die 
Review was. 



**T(rmii imuam mtdUtmrnr ovmo.* 
"We cnltirate literature upon a little oatmeaL'* 

But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present 
gmve motto fipom PubKus Sgrug^ of whom none of us had, I am sure, 
ever read a single line; and so began what has since turned out to be 
a very important and able journal. When I left Edinburgh, it M into 
die stronger hands of Lord Jeflrey and Lord Brougham, and reached the 
highest point of popularity and success. I contributed firom England many 
articles, which I have been foolish enough to collect and publish with some 
other tracts written by me. 

To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review, the state of England 
at the period when that journal began should be had in remembrance. 
The Catholics were not emancipated — the Corporation and Te^ A.c\& ^^x^ 
aar^fealed—tbe Game Laws were horribly oppressive — Steel Tta^ WiA. ^"^to^ 
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Guns \vere set all over the country — ^Prisoners tried for their Lives could 
have no Counsel — Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
upon mankind — Libel was punished by the most cruel and vindictive im» 
prisonments — ^the principles of Political Economy were little understood— « 
the Law of Debt and of Ccmspihicy were upon the worst possible footing— 
the enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade was tolerated — a thousand evils 
were in existencci which the talents of good and able men have since 
lessened or removed; and these effects have been not a little assisted by 
the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review. 

I see very little in my Reviews to alter or repent of: I always endea-^ 
voured to fight against evil; and what I thought evil then, I think evil 
DOW. I am heartily glad that all our disqualifying laws for religious opinions 
are abolished, and I see nothing in such measures but unmixed good and 
real increase of strength to our Establishment 

The idea of danger from the extension of the Catholic religion in Eng* 
land I utterly deride. The Catholic faith is a misfortune to the world, 
but those whose faith it conscientiously is, are quite right in professing it 
boldly, and in promoting it by all means which the law allows. A phy- 
sician does not say ^^You will be well as 80(m as the bile is got rid of;" 
but be says, ^'You will not be well until after the bile is got rid of." 
He knows after the cause of the malady is removed, that morbid habits 
are to be changed, weakness to be supported, organs to be called back 
to their proper exercise, subordinate maladies to be watched, secondary and 
vicarious symptoms to be studied. The physician is a wise man — but the 
anserous politician insists, after 200 years of persecution, and ten of emanci- 
pation, that Catholic Ireland should be as quiet as Edmonton, or Tooting. 

Not only are just laws wanted for Catholic beland, but the just adminis- 
tration of just laws ; such as they have in general experienced under the 
Whig government; and this system steadily preserved in will, after a lapse 
of time and O'Connell, quiet, conciliate, and civilize that long injured and 
irritable people. 

I have printed in this Collection the Letters of Peter Flymley. The 
Government of that day took great pabs to find out the author; all that 
they could find was, that they were brought to Mr. Budd, the publisher, 
by the Earl of Lauderdale. Somehow or another, it came to be conjee* 
tured that I was that author: I have always draied it; but finding that 
I deny it in vain, I have thought it might be as well to include the Let- 
ters in this Collection; they had an immense circulation at the time, and 
/ t&i/jt above 20,000 copies were sold. 
Fivm the beginniDg of the century (about wYiicYi ^me lih^ "RcvHk^ >a^^s^^ 
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to the death of Lord Liverpool, was an awfiil period for those who had 
&e misfortune to entertain liberal opinions, and who were too honest to 
idl them for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate: — a long 
and hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling grin of noodles, the 
sucastic leer of the genuine political rogue — prebendaries, deans, and bishops 
Bade over your head — reverend renegadoes advanced to the highest digni* 
ties of the Church, for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protestant 
Sissenters, and no more chance of a Whig administration than of a thaw 
in Zembla — these were the penalties exacted for liberality of opinion at that 
period ; and not only was there no pay, but there were many stripes. It 
is always considered as a piece of impertinence in England, if a man of less 
flian two or three thousand a year has any opinions at all upon important 
subjects; and in addition he was sure at that time to be assailed with all 
the Billingsgate of the P>ench Revolution — Jacobin, Leveller, Atheist, Deist, 
Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest appellations used ; and the 
man who breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, 
or hinted at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic 
Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life. Not a murmur 
against any abuse was permitted ; to say a word against the suitorcide delays 
of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punishments of the Game Laws, 
or against any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor man sufiered, 
was treason against the PUmsiocracy^ and was bitterly and steadily resented. 
Lord Grey had not then taken ofl* the bearing-rein from the English people, 
as Sir Francis Head has now done from horses. 

To set on foot such a Journal in such times, to contribute towards it 
for many years, to bear patiently the reproach and poverty which it caused, 
and to look back and see that I have nothing to retract, and no- intempe- 
rance and violence to reproach myself with, is a career of life which I must 
think to be extremely fortunate. Strange and ludicrous are the changes in 
human aflairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the well-paid 
WTiigs are riding in chariots : with many faces, however, looking out of the 
windows, (including that of our Prime Minister,) which I never remember to 
have seen in the days of the poverty and depression of Whiggism. Libe- 
rality is now a lucrative business. Whoever has any institution to destroy, 
may consider himself as a commissioner, and his fortune as made ; and to 
my utter and never ending astonishment, I, an old Edinburgh Reviewer, 
find myself fighting, in the year 1839, against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ajid the Bishop of London, for the existence of the National Church. 

SYDNEY SNVYl^- 
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DR. PARR.* 

[Edutbuboh Rbyixw, 1802.] 



Whosvbb has had the good formne to see 
Di% Parrs wig, most have observed, that while 
it trespasses a httle on the orthodox magoitode 
of perukes in the anterior parts, it scorns even 
Epi:$copal limiis behind, and swells out into 
booadless convexity of frizz, the ftry^ ^mufuuL of 
barbers, and the terror of the literary world. 
After the manner of his wig, the Doctorf has 
constructed his sermon, giving us a discourse 
of no common length, and subjoining an im- 
measurable mass of notes, which appear to 
concern every learned thing, every learned 
man, and almost every unlearned man since 
the beginning of the world. 

For his text, Dr. Parr has chosen GaL vi. 10. 
jb trr hart therefore opportunityf let ut do good to 
all ntfn, especially to those who are of the houiehold 
of faith. After a short preliminary comparison 
between the dangers of the selfish system, and 
the modern one of universal benevolence, he 
diTides his sermon into two parts : in the first, 
examining how far, by the constitution of hu- 
man nature, and the circumstances of human 
life, the principles of particular and universal 
tenevoience are compatible : in the last, com- 
menting on the nature of the charitable institu- 
tion for which he is preaching. 

The former part is levelled against the doc- 
trines of Mr. Godwin ; and, here, Dr. Parr ex- 
poses, very strongly and happily, the folly of 
making universal benevolence the immediate 
wiotxve of our actions. As we consider this, 
though of no very difficult execution, to be by 
far the best part of the sermon, we shall very 
willingly make some extracts from it. 

'^To me it appears, that the modern advo- 
cates for universal philanthropy have fallen 
into the error charged upon those who are fas- 
cinated by a violent and extraordinary fondness 
for what a celebrated author calls * some moral 

• SpUal Sermon^ preached at Christ Church upon Eag- 
ler-Tue-day. April 15. 1800. To which are added. Notes 
bf ftAMiELPi^RR, LL.D. Printed for J. Mawman in the 
Pooliry. ISO I. 

f A C''eat ficholar, as rude and violent as most Greek 
Kholaria are, unlew th^y happen to be Bishops. He has 
leA nothing behind him worth leaving: he was rather 
fltted for the law than the church, and would have been 
t more con8ider:il>le mnn, if he had been more knocked 
aboat amnns hi» equals. He lived with country gen- 
fleuMD and clergymen, who Mattered and feared him, j 



Species.' Some men, it has been remarked^ 
are harried into romantic adventures, by their 
excessive admiration of fortitude. Others are 
actuated by a headstrong zeal for disseminat- 
ing the true religion. Hence, while the only 
properties, for which fortitude or zeal can ba 
esteemed, are scarcely discernible, from the 
enormous bulkiness to which they are swclien, 
the ends to which alone they can be directed 
usefully are overlooked or defeated ; the public 
good is impaired, rather than increased ; and 
the claims that other virtues equally obligaiury 
have to our notice are totally disregarded. 
Thus, too, when any dazzling phantoms of 
universal philanthropy have seized our atten- 
tion, the objects that formerly engaged it shiink 
and fade. All considerations of kindred^ 
friends, and countrymen, drop from the mind,, 
during the struggles it makes to grasp the col> 
lective interests of the species; and when the 
association thaf attached us to them has been 
dissolved, the notions we have formed of their 
comparative insignificance will prevent them 
from recovering, I do not say any hold what- 
soever, but that strong and lasting hold they 
once had upon our conviction and our feelings. 
Universal benevolence, should it, from any 
strange combination of circumstances, ever 
become passionate, will, like every other pas- 
sion, justify itself; and the importunity of its 
demands to obtain a hearing will be propor- 
tionate to the weakness of its cause. BtU 
what are the consequences? A perpetual 
wrestling for victory between the refinements 
of sophistry, and the remonstrances of indig- 
nant nature — the agitations o£ secret distrust 
in opinions which gain few or no proselytes^ 
and feelings which excite little or no sympathy 
— the neglect of all the usual duties, by which 
social life is preserved or adorned ; and in the 
pursuit of other duties which are unusual, and 
indeed imaginary, a succession of airy projects 
eager hopes, tumultuous efforts, and galling 
disappointments, such, in truth, as every wise 
man foresaw, and a good man would rarely 
commiserate." 

In a subsequent part of his sermon, Dr 
Parr handles the same topic with equal 
success. 
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^'Tbe stoics, it has been said, were-^joaore 
snccessfal in weakening the tender ufeoiisast 
than in animating men to the strqni^'vfnues 
of fortitude and self-command r*Md')>6ssibie 
it is, that the influence of opr'ntodem reform- 
ers may be greater, in fbmfe^iiigJheir disciples 
with pleas for the neg1tct*of their ordinaiy 
duties, than in s^mulatitfg' their endeavours 
for the perfonnanc'e^of Uiose which are extra- 
ordinary, anilTterhaps ideal. If, indeed, the 
represenyktifoj ,we' have lately heard of uni- 
versal phiUmlhlnopy served only to amuse the 
fancy* o( tfiose who approve of them, and to 
cdnunutiibate that pleasure which arises from 
• cdntlnnplating the magnitude and grandeur of 
*a flivourite subject, we might be tempted to 
smile at them as groundless and harmless. 
But they tend to debase the dignity, and to 
weaken the efficacy of those particular afiec- 
tions, for which we have daily and hourly 
occasion in the events of real life. They 
tempt us to substitute the ease of speculation, 
and the pride of dogmatism, for the toil of prac- 
tice. To a class of artificial and ostentatious 
sentiments, they give the most dangerous 
triumph over the genuine and salutary dictates 
of nature. They delude and inflame our minds 
with Pharisaical notions of superior wisdom 
and superior virtue ; and, what is the worst of 
all, they may be used as * a cloke to us^ for 
insensibility, where other men feel; and for 
i^^^Rligence, where other men act with pitibU 
and iMf/tt/, though Hmittd, efiect." 

In attempting to show the connection be- 
tween particular and universal benevolence. 
Dr. Parr does not appear to us to have taken a 
clear and satisfactory view of the subject. Na- 
ture impels us both to good and had actions ; 
and, even in the former, gives us no mieasure 
by which we may prevent them from degenerat- 
dng into excess. Rapine and revenge are not 
Hess natural than parental an(^ filial affection; 
■which latter class of feelings may themselves 
itte a source of crimes, if Uiey overpower (as 
Hhey frequently do) the sense of justice. It is 
•not, therefore, a sufficient justification of our 
actions, that they are natural. We must seek, 
tfrom our reason, some principle which will 
•eaalile us to determine what impulses of nature 
'we are to obey, and what we are to resist: 
tuch is that of general utility, or, what is the 
•Bame thing, of universal good; a principle 
which sanctifies and limits the more particular 
.afilections. The duty of a son to a parent, or a 
iparent to a son, is not an ultimate principle of 
morals, but depends on the principle of univer- 
sal good, and is only praiseworthy because it 
is found to promote it. At the same time, our 
spheres of action and intelligence are so con- 
fined, that it is better, in a great majority of 
instances, to suffer our conduct to be guided 
Vy Uiose affections which have been long sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of mankind, than to 
enter into a process of reasoning, and investi- 
^te the relation which every trifling event 
(Slight bear to the general interests of the world. 
In his principle of universal benevolence, Mr. 
•Godwin is unquestionably right. That it is the 
^nod principle on which all morals rest — that 
^/r tbe corrective for the excess of all parli- 
'em/mr aJfectiona, we believe to be uadeoiable: 



and he is only erroneous in excluding tbe pai^ 
ticular affections, because, in so doing, he de- 
prives OS of our most powerful means of pro* 
moting his own principle of universal good ; 
for it is as much as to say, that all Uie crew 
ought to have the general welfare of the ship 
so much at heart that no sailor should ever 
pull any particular rope, or hand any imdimdtml 
sail. By universal benevolence, we mean, and 
understand Dr. Parr to mean, not a barren 
affection for the species, but a desire to pro- 
mote their real happiness; and of this princi* 
pie, he thus speaks : 

** I admit, and I approve of it, as an emotim 
of which general happiness is the cause, hnX 
not as a passion, of which, according to the 
usual order of human affairs, it could oAen be 
the object. I approve of it as a disposition to 
wish, and, as opportunity may occur, to desire 
and do good, rather than harm, to those with 
whom we are quite unconnected." 

It would appear, from this kind of lan- 
guage, that a desire of promoting the universal 
good were a pardonable weakness, rather than 
a fundamental principle of ethics ; that the 
particular affections were incapable of excess; 
and that they never wanted the corrective of a 
more generous and exalted feeling. In a sub- 
sequent part of his sermon. Dr. Parr atones a 
little for this over-zealous depreciation of the 
principle of universal benevolence; but he 
nowhere states the particular affections to 
derive their value and their limits from their 
subservience to a more extensive philanthro- 
py. He does not show us that they exist only 
as virtues, from their instrumentality in pro- 
moting the general good ; and that, to preserve 
their true character, they should be frequency 
referred to that principle as their proper crite- 
rion. 

In the latter part of his sermon, Dr. Parr 
combats the general objections of Mr. Turgot 
to all charitable institutions, with considerable 
vigour and success. To say that an institution 
is necessarily bad, because it will not always 
be administered with the same zeal, proves a 
little too much ; for it is an objection to po- 
litical and religious, as well as to charitable 
institutions ; and, from a lively apprehension 
of the fluctuating characters of those who 
govern, would leave the world without any 
government at all. It is better there should be 
an asylum for the mad, and a hospital for the 
wounded, if they were to squander away 30 
per cent, of their income, than that we should 
be disgusted with sore limbs, and shocked by 
straw-crowned monarchs in the streets. All 
institutions of this kind must suffer the risk 
of being governed by more or less of probity 
and talents. The good which one active cha 
racter effects, and the wise order which h« 
establishes, may outlive him for a long period 
and we all hate each other's crimes, by whicL 
we gain nothing, so much, that in proporttoi; 
as public opinion acquires ascendency in any 
particular country, every public institution 
becomes more and more guarantied from 
abuse. 

Upon the wboXe, iVils aeimoik \& x^vViet the 
production of wVial is caWed sl *WLiv\j\«,^*3^ 
of a very acule mau*, ol a man. cttMM^i 
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■ore reiaarinble for his learniag than his ori- 
gnality. It refates the very refatable positions 
«f Mr. Godwin, without placing the doetrine of 
benerolence in a clear light; and it almost 
leares as to suppose, that the particular affec- 
lioos are themselres oltimate principles of ac- 
tioii« instead of conrenient instruments of a 
aore general principle. 

The style is such as to gire a general im- 
Dfession of heariness Jo Uie whole sermon. 
ne Doctor is nerer simple and natural for a 
single instant Erery thing smells of the rhe- 
torician. He never appears to forget himself, 
or to be hurried by his subject iuto obvious 
language. Every expression seems to be the 
result of artifice and intention ; and as to the 
worthy dedicatees, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, unless the sermon be domt imto EngUih 6y 
• prrsM of Amomt, they may perhaps be flatter- 
ed by the Doctor's politeness, but they can 
never be much edified by his meaning. Dr. 
Parr seems to think, that eloquence consists 
Boc in exuberance of beautiful images — not in 
simple and sublime conceptions — not in the 
feelings of the passions ; but in a studious ar- 
rangement of $omonmif txaiie, and $aqm p €d«U 
wo^: a very ancient error, which corrupts 
the style of young, and wearies the patience 
of sensible men. In some of his combinations 
of words the Doctor is singularly unhappv. 
We have the din of ntperfidal cavUUn, tki 
proHoiigt of giddjf oottntationt /a/fcring vam/y, 
AuRNg toons dank dod, Ac dx. Ac The fol- 
lowing intrusion of a technical word into a 
pathetic description renders the whole passage 
almost ludicrous. 

*■ Within a few days, mute was the tongue 
diat uttered these celestial sounds, and the hand 
which signed your indenture lay cold and mo- 
tionless in the dark and dreary chambers of 
death." 

In page 16, Dr. Parr, in speaking of the in- 
dentures of the hospital, a subject (as we should 
have tbougbt) little calculated for rhetorical 
panegyric, says of them-— 

*< If the writer of whom I am speaking had 
perused, as I have, your indentures, and your 
rules, he would have found in them serious- 
ness without austerity, earnestness without ex- 
travagance, good sense without the trickeries 
of art, good language without the trappings of 
rhetoric, and the firmness of conscious worth, 
rather than the prancings of giddy ostenta- 
tion." 

The latter member of this eloge would not 
be wholly unintelligible, if applied to a spirited 
coach horse ; but we have never yet witnessed 
the phenomenon of a prancing indenture, 

Ii is not our intention to follow Dr. Parr 
tbrcagh the copious and varied learning of his 
notes *, in the perusal of which we have been 
as much delighted with the richness of his ac- 
quisitions, the vigour of his understanding, and 
die genuine goodness of his heart, as we have 
been amused with his ludicrous self-import- 
ance, and the miraculous simplicity of his cha- 
racter. We would raiber rtcummend it to the 
Doctor to pablish an annual list of worthies, as 
a kind of stima/as to Jiterarjr men ; to be io- 
eJaded In which, wiU unqaestionsibly he con- 



sidered as great an honour, as for a commoner 
to be elevated to the peerage. A line of Oreel^ 
a line of Latin, or no line at all, subsequent te 
each name, will distinguish, with sufficient ae > 
curacy, the shades of merit, and the degree of 
immortality conferred. 

Why should Dr. Parr confine this euhgomo' 
nia to the literary characters of this island 
alone! In the university of Benares, in the 
lettered kingdom of Ava, among the Mandarins 
at Pekin, there must, doubtless, be many men 
who have the eloquence of* Bcf^Mor, the feel- 
ing of T u iMyc, and the judgment of Om^k, of 
whom Dr. Parr might be happy to say, that 
they have profundity without obscurity — ^peiw 
spicuity without prolixity— ornament without 
glare — terseness without barrenness— penetra^ 
tion without subtlety— comprehensiveness with- 
out digression— and a great number of other 
things without a great number of other things. 

In spite of 89 pages of very close printing, 
in defence of the University of Oxford, is it, or 
is it not true, that very many of its Professors 
enjoy ample salaries, without reading any lec- 
tures at all t The character of particular col- 
leges will certainly vary with the character of 
their governors ; but the University of Oxford 
so far differs from Dr. Parr in the commenda- 
tion he has bestowed upon its state of jnddk 
education, that they have, since the publication 
of his book, we believe, and forty years after 
Mr. Gibbon's residence, completely abolished 
their very ludicrous and disgraceful exercises 
for degrees, and have substituted in their place 
a system of exertion, and a scale of academical 
honours, calculated (we are willing to hope) to 
produce the happiest effects. 

We were very sorry, in reading Dr. Parr's 
note on the Universities, to meet with the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

" 111 would it become me tamely and silently 
to acquiesce in the strictures of this formidable 
accuser upon a seminary to which I owe many 
obligations, thousrh I left it, as must not be dis- 
sembled, before the usual time, and, in truth, 
had been almost compelled to leave it, not by 
the want of proper education, for I had arrived 
at the first place in the first form of Harrow 
School, when I was not quite fourteen — not by 
the want of useful tutors, for mine were emi- 
nently able, and to me had been uniformly 
kind— not by the want of ambition, for I had 
begun to look up ardently and anxiously to 
academical distinctions — ^not by the want of at- 
tachment to the place, for I regarded it then, as 
I continue to regard it now, with the fondest 
and most unfeigned affection— but by another 
want, which it were unnecessary to name, and 
for the supply of which, aAer some hesitation, 
I determined to provide bv patient toil and re- 
solute self-denial, when I had not completed 
my twentieth year. I ceased, therefore, to re- 
side, with an aching heart : I looked back with 
mingled feelings of regret and humiliation to 
advantages of which I could no longer partake, 
and honours to which I could no longer 
aspire." 

To those who know XYit traV^ YiOTLO^T^\3\ft 

Si Bafipomv maX ^cX(3 TalX>-%pov. ^«« YaicNslU Vdi N\M 
Damonact. vol. U. p. 394.— C^i. Pmfi'% WA^,^ 
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and respectable character of Dr. Parr, the vast 
extent of his learning, and the unadulterated 
benevolence of his nature, such an account 
cannot but be very affecting, in spile of the bad 
taste in which it is communicated. How pain- 
ful to reflect, that a truly devout and attentive 



minister, a strenuous defender of the chnreb 
establishment, and by far the most learned 
man of his day, should be permitted to languish 
on a little paltry curacy in Warwickshire ! 

DHMilon,aB«.*e.* 



LR, RENNELt 

[EDiifBUROB Review, 1802.] 



We have no modern sermons in the English 
language that can be considered as very elo- 
quent. The merits of Blair (by far the most 
popular writer of sermons within the last cen- 
tury) are plain good sense, a happy applica- 
tion of scriptural quotation, and a clear har- 
monious style, richly tinged with scriptural 
language. He generally leaves his readers 
pleased with his judgment, and his just obser- 
vations on human conduct, without ever rising 
so high as to touch the great passions, or kindle 
any enthusiasm in favour of virtue. For elo- 
quence, we must ascend as high as the days of 
Barrow and Jeremy Taylor: and even there, 
while we are delighted with their energy, their 
copiousness, and their fancy, we are in danger 
of being suffocated by a redundance which 
abhors all discrimination; which compares 
till it perplexes, and illustrates till it confounds. 

To the Oases of Tillotson, Sherlock, and At- 
terbury, we must wade through many a barren 
page, in which the weary Christian can descry 
nothing all around him but a dreary expanse 
of trite sentiments and languid words. 

The great object of modern sermons is to 
hazard nothing : their characteristic is, decent 
debility ; which alike guards their authors from 
ludicrous errors, and precludes them from 
striking beauties. Every man of sense, in 
taking up an English sermon, expects to find 
it a tedious essay, full of commonplace morali- 
ty ; and if the fulfilment of such expectations 
be meritorious, the clergy have certainly the 
merit of not disappointing their readers. Yet 
it is curious to consider, how a body of men so 
well educated, and so magnificently endowed 
as the English clergy, should distinguish them- 
selves so little in a species of composition to 
which it is their peculiar doty, as well as their 
ordinary habit, to attend. To solve this diffi- 
culty, it should be remembered, that the elo- 
quence ot the Bar and of the Senate force them- 
selves into notice, power, and wealth — that the 
penalty which an individual client pays for 
choosing a bad advocate, is the loss of his 
cause — that a prime minister must infallibly 
suffer in the estimation of the public, who neg- 
lects to conciliate the eloquent men, and trusts 
the defence of his measures to those who have 
not adequate talents for that purpose : whereas 
the only evil which accrues from the promotion 
/y/'a clergyman to the palpilt which he has no 
ability to ilh as he oughu if the fatigue of the 
aadience, and the discredit of that species of 



public instruction ; an evil so general, tBat ■• 
individual patron would dream of sacrificing 
to it bis particular interest. The clergy are 
generally appointed to their situations by tho.*«« 
who have no interest that they should pleaM 
the audience before whom they speak; whi«e 
the very reverse is the ease in the eloquence 
of the Bar, and of Parliament. We by h^ 
means would be understood to aay, that the 
clergy should owe their promotion principal y 
to their eloquence, or that eloquence ever could, 
consistently with the constitution of the English 
Church, be made out a common cause of pre- 
ferment In pointing out the total want of con- 
nection between the privilege of preachings 
and the power of preaching well, we are giviug 
no opinion as to whether it might, or might not 
be remedied ; but merely stating a fact. Puipii 
discourses have insensibly dwindled from 
speaking to reading; a practice, of itself, suf- 
ficient to stifle every germ of eloquence. It is 
only by the fresh feelings of the heart, that man- 
kind can be very powerfully affected. What 
can be more ludicrous, than an orator deliver- 
ing stale indignation, and fervour of a week 
old ; turning over whole pages of violent pas- 
sions, written out in German text; reading the 
tropes and apostrophes into which he is hurried 
by the ardour of his mind ; and so affected at a 
preconcerted line, and page, that he is unable 
to proceed any farther ! 

The prejudices of the English nation have 
proceeded a good deal from their hatred to the 
French ; and because that country is the na- 
tive soil of elegance, animation, and grace, a 
certain patriotic solidity, and loyal awl^ward- 
ness, have become the characteristics of this ; 
so that an adventurous preacher is afraid of 
violating the ancient tranquillity of the pulpit; 
and the audience are commonly apt to consider 
the man who tires them less than usual, as a 
trifler, or a charlatan. 

Of British education, the study of eloquence 
makes little or no part. The exterior graces 
of a speaker are despised ; and debating socie- 
ties (admirable institutions, under proper re$;u- 
lations) would hardly be tolerated either at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. It is commonly answered 
to any animadversions upon the eloquence of 

* The courtly phrase was, that Dr. Parr was not a pro* 
dveibU man. The same phrase was used (or the iief led 
of Pnley. 

t CHsconrseM on Forio^s Sulnects. ^'J Tho>m.% ^^'a- 
MBLi, D.D. Mastec of the TemtAe. ^W\Tw^otv,l/«\^«^. 
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tfw English palpit, that a clergyman is to re- 
eommeod himself, not by his eloquence, but by 
ihe parity of his life, and the soandness of his 
doctrine; an objection good enoagh, if any 
connection conld be pointed oat between elo- 
qaence, heresy, and dissipation; bat if it is 
possible for a man to live well, preach well, 
and teach well, at the same time, such objec- 
tion*, resting only upon a supposed incompati- 
bility of these good qualities, are duller than 
the dulness they defend. 

The clergy are apt to shelter themselves 
under the plea, that subjects so exhausted are 
utterly iccapable of novelty; and, in the very 
strictest sense of the word notfelty, meaning that 
which m*as never said before, at any time, or 
in any place, this may be true enough, of the 
first principles of morals ; but the modes of ex- 
panding, illustrating, and enforcing a particular 
theme are capable of infinite variety; and, if 
they were not, this might be a very good rea- 
son for preaching commonplace sermons, but 
is a very bad one for publishing them. 

We had great hopes, that Dr. Rennel's Ser- 
mons would have proved an exception to the 
character we have given of sermons in gene- 
ral; and we have read through his present vo- 
lume with a conviction rather that he has mis- 
applied, than that he wants, talents for pulpit 
eloquence. The subjects of his sermons, four- 
teen in number, are, 1. The consequences of 
the vice of gaming : 2. On old age : 3. Benevo- 
lence exclusively an evangelical virtue : 4. The 
verviees rendered to the-English nation by the 
Chnrch of England, a motive for liberality to 
the orphan children of indigent ministers : 5. On 
die grounds and regulation of national joy : 
t. On the connection of the duties of loving the 
brotherhood, fearing God, and honouring the 
King : 7. On the guilt of blood-thirstiness : 8. On 
atonement: 9. A visitation sermon: 10. Great 
Britain's naval strength, and insular situation, 
a cause of gratitude to Almighty God: II. Ig- 
norance productive of atheism, anarchy, and 
superstition: 12, 13, 14. On the sting of death, 
the strength of sin, and the victory over them 
both by Jesus Christ 

Dr. Renners first sermon, upon the conse- 
quences of gaming, is admirable for its strength 
of language, its sound good sense, and the 
vigour with which it combats that detestable 
vice. From this sermon, we shall, with great 
pleasure, make an extract of some length. 

"Finherto this sordid habit the gamester 
joins a disposition to fraud, and that of the 
meatutt cast To those who soberly and fairly 
appreciate the real nature of human actions, 
nothing appears more inconsistent than that 
societies of men, who have incorporated them- 
selves for the express purpose of gaming, should 
disclaim fraud or indirection, or affect to drive 
from their assemblies those among their asso- 
ciates whose crimes would reflect disgrace on 
them. Surely this, to a considerate mind, is as 
solemn and refined a banter as can well be 
exhibited : for when we take into view the vast 
latitude allowed by the most upright gamesters, 
when we reflect that, according to their precious 
casnisin% every advantage may be legitimately 
taken of the young, the unwary, and the iae- 
briated, which superior coolness, skill, address, J 



and activity can supply, we must look upon 
pretences to honesty as a most shameless ag- 
gravation of their crimes. Even if it were pos- 
sible that, in his own practices, a man migh 
be a FAIR GAM ESTER, yet, for the result of the 
extended frauds committed by his fellows, he 
stands deeply accountable to God, his country, 
and his conscience. To a system necessarily 
implicated with fraud; to associations of men, 
a large majority of whom subsist by fraud ; to 
habits calculated to poison the source and 
principle of all integrity, he gives efficacy, 
countenance, and concurrence. Even his vir» 
tu€s he suffers to be subsidiary to the cause of 
vice. He sees with calmness, depredation 
committed daily and hourly in his company, 
perhaps under his very roof. Yet men of this 
description declaim (so desperately deceitful is 
the heart of man) against the very knaves they 
cherish and protect, and whom, perhaps, with 
some poor sophistical refuge for a worn-out 
conscience, they even imitate. To such, let 
the Scripture speak with emphatical decision 
— When thou satpest a thuf, then thou consentedst 
with himJ* 

The reader will easily observe, in this quota- 
tion, a command of language, and a power of 
style, very superior to what is met with in the 
great mass of sermons. We shall make one 
more extract. 

** But in addition to fraud, and all its train of 
crimes, propensities and habits of a very diffe- 
rent complexion enter into the composition of 
a gamester : a most ungovernable fkrocitt or 
DISPOSITION, however for a time disguised and 
latent, is invariably the result of his system of 
conduct. Jealousy, rage, and revenge, exist 
among gamesters in their worst and most fran- 
tic excesses, and end frequently in conse- 
quences of the most atrocious violence and 
outrage. By perpetual agitation the malignant 
passions spurn and overwhelm every boundary 
which discretion and conscience can oppose. 
From what source are we to trace a very large 
number of those murders, sanctioned or palli- 
ated indeed by custom, but which stand at the 
tribunal of God precisely upon the same 
grounds with every other species of murder!^ 
From the gaming-table, from the nocturnal re- 
ceptacles of distraction and frenzy, the duellist 
rushes with his hand lifted up against his bro- 
ther's life ! — ^Those who are as yet on the 
threshold of these habits should be warned, that 
however calm their natural temperament, how- 
ever meek and placable their disposition, yet 
that, by the events which every moment ari&e, 
they stand exposed to the ungovernable fury 
of themselves and others. In the midst of fraud, 
protected by menace on the one hand, and on 
the other, of despair ; irritated by a recollection 
of the meanness of the artifices and the base- 
ness of the hands by which utter and remediless 
ruin has been inflicted ; in the midst of these 
feelings of horror and distraction it is, that the 
voice of brethren's blood *crieth unto God from 
the ground' — ^ and now art thou cursed from the 
earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother't blood from thy hand* Not only THOU 
who actually sheddesl\\\3il\i\oo^,\iWVTw^\j Vvxvi 
art the artificer of deav\\ — ^V\\ow 'wVo xv^t^vmv 
terest incentives lo lYiese YvabVvs— ^>ao ^Vsspa\\\ 
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lUitesC the practice of them — improvest the 
ridU ia them — sbarpeaest the propensity to 
them— At THT hands will it be required, snrelj, 
at the tribunal of God in the next world, and 
perhaps, in most instances, in bis distributive 
and awful dispensations towards thee and thine 
here on earth." 

Having paid this tribute of praise to Dr. 
RennePs first sermon, we are sorry so soon to 
change our eulogium into censure, and to blame 
him for having selected for publication so many 
sermons touching directly and indirectly upon 
the French Revolution. We confess ourselves 
long since wearied with this kind of discourses, 
bespattered with blood and brains, and ringing 
eternal changes upon atheism, cannibalism, 
and apostasy. Upon the enormities of the 
French Revolution there can be but one opinion ; 
but the subject is not fit for the pulpit. The 
public are disgusted with it to satiety ; and we 
can never help remembering, that this politico- 
orthodox rage in the mouth of a preacher may 
be profitable as well as sincere. Upon such 
subjects as the murder of the Queen of France, 
and the great events of these days, it is not pos- 
sible to endure the draggling and the daubing 
of such a ponderous Umner as Dr. Rennel, 
aAer the ethereal touches of Mr. Burke. In 
events so truly horrid in themselves, the field 
is so easy for a declaimer, that we set little 
▼alue upon the declamation ; and the mind, on 
such occasions, so easily outruns ordinary 
description, that we are apt to feel more, before 
a mediocre oration begins, than it even aims 
at inspiring. 

We are surprised that Dr. Rennel, from 
among the great number of subjects which he 
must have discussed in the pulpit (the interest 
in which must be permanent and universal), 
should have published such an empty and 
frivolous sermon as that upon the victory of 
Lord Nelson ; a sermon good enough for the 
garrulity of joy, when the phrases, and the ex- 
ultation of the Porcupine, or the True Briton, 
may pass for eloquence or sense ; but utterly 
unworthy of the works of a man who aims at 
a place among the great teachers of morality 
and religion. 

Dr. Rennel is apt to put on the appearance 
of a holy bully, an evangeliei \ swaggerer, as 
if he could carry his point again'^t infidelity by 
big words and strong abuse, and a*ick and cuff 
men into Christians. It is a very easy thing to 
talk about the shallow impostures, and the silly 
ignorant sophisms of Voltaire, Rousseau, Con- 
dorcet, D'AIembert, and Yolney, and to say 
that Hume is not worth answering. This af- 
fectation of contempt will not do. While these 
pernicious writen have power to allure from 
the church great numbers of proselytes, it is 
better to study them diligently, and to reply to 
Uiem satisfactorily, than to veil insolence, want 
of power, or want of industry, by a pretended 
contempt; which may leave infidels and 
wavering Christians to suppose that such 
writera ara abused, because they ara feared ; 
and not answered, because they are unanswer- 
able. While every body was abusing and 
deh>pJ8iDg Mr. Oodwin, and while Mr. Godwin 
was, among a certain deseriptioa of under- 
^iBndin^s, iocreasiag every dtty in popularity, 



Mr. Malthus* took the trouble of refhting him 
and we hear no more of Mr. Godwin. Wa 
recommend this example to the considentioa 
of Dr. Rennel, who seems to think it more nsa* 
ful, and more pleasant, to rail than to fight 

After the world has returned to its sober 
senses upon the merits of the ancient philoso- 
phy, it is amusing enough to see a few bad 
htada bawling for the restoration of exploded 
erron and past infatuation. We have some 
dozen of plethoric phrases about Aristotle, who 
is, in the estimation of the Doctor, d rcz d ntfor 
honut, and every thing else ; and to the neglect 
of whose works he seems to attribute every 
moral and physical evil under which the world 
has groaned for the last century. Dr. Rennel's 
admiration of the ancients is m great, that he 
considers the works of Homer to be the region 
and depository of natural law, and natural reli- 
gion.f Now, if, by natural religion, is meant 
the will of God collected from his works, and 
the necessity man is under of obeying it; it ia 
rather extraordinary that Homer should be so 
good a natural theologian, when the divinities 
he has painted are certainly a more drunkeBt 
quarrelsome, adulterous, intriguing, lasciviooa 
set of beings, than are to be met with in the 
most profligate court in Europe. There is, 
every now and then, some plain coarse morali^ 
in Homer ; but the most bloody revenge, and 
the most savage cruelty in warfare, the ravish- 
ing of women, and the sale of men, dtc 4^ 
dto. are circumstances which the old bard 
seems toerelate as the ordinary events of his 
times, without ever dreaming that there could 
be much harm in them ; and if it be urged 
that Homer took his ideas of right and wrong 
from a barbarous age, that is just saying, in 
other words, that Homer had very imperfect 
ideas of natural law. 

Having exhausted all his powers of eulogium 
upon the times that are gone. Dr. Rennel in- 
demnifies himself by the very novel practice 
of declaiming against the present age. It is 
an tvU age— an aduUntnut age— an ignorant agt^^ 
an apoitatt age-— and a foppish age. Of the pro- 
priety of the last epithet, our readers may per- 
haps be more convinced, by calling to mind a 
class of fops not usually designated by that 
epithet — men clothed in profound black, with 
large canes, and strange amorphous hats— of 
big speech, and imperative presence— talkera 
alK)ut Plato— great affecters of senility— de- 
spisere of women, and all the graces of life- 
fierce foes to common sense — abusive of tne 
living, and approving no one who has not been 
dead for at least a century. Such fops, as vain 
and as shallow as their fraternity in Bond 
street, differ from these only as Gorgonius diA 
fered from RufiUns. 

In the ninth Discourse (p. SS6), we read of 
St. Paul, that he had ** an heroic zeal, directed, 
rather than bounded, by the nicest discretion— 
a conscious and commanding dignity, softened 
by the meekest and most profound humility.* 

* I eannot read tlie name of Maltbtii widioat addliif 
my trilMita of aflbctlon fin* the BMnory of om of tho l»eM 
men tliat ever lived. He loved pbtloeopbical truth mora 
than any man I ever knew,— was Aill of practical wie* 
dom,— and never \i\du\t«d \iv cntvXevi^uaaa fe^Uai^ 
againal hie infer\ota Va ui:iA«T«\aiit4Vat. 
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Mi it intended Ibr a fine piece of writing ; 
tat it is witboat memning : for, if words have 
nj limits* it is tkcomi r a d iet i o m in Unm to say of 
the mmt person, at the ttum time, that he is 
Bieclj discreet, and heroically zealoas ; or that 
ta is profoandjy homble,aDd imperatirely dig- 
■iied : and if Dr. Rennel means, that St Paul 
displayed these qnalities at different times, then 
eooU not any one of them direct or soften the 
ether. 

Sermons are so seldom examined with any 
considerable degree of critical vigilance, that we 
aie apt to discover in them sometimes a great 
lazinr of assertion : such as the following: — 

* Labour to be undergone, afflictions to be 
bone, contradictions to be endured, danger to 
be braved, interest to be despised in the best 
and most flourishing ages of the church, are 
ike perpetual badges of far the greater part of 
tliose who take up their cross and follow 
Christ" 

This passage, at first, struck us to be untrue ; 
and we could not immediately recollect the 
aillirti'**"* Dr. Rennet alluded to, till it occurred 
to us, that he must undoubtedly mean the eight 
tnadred and fifty actions which, in the course 
of eii^leen months, have been brought against 
the ^rgy for non-residence. 

Upon the danger to be apprehended from 
Rooian Catholics in this country, Dr. Rennel is 
laughable. We should as soon dream that the 
wan of York and Lancaster would break out 
afiiah, as that the Protestant religion in Eng- 



land has any thing to apprehend from die 
machinations of Catholics. To such a scheme 
as that of Catholic emancipation, which has 
for its object to restore their natural rights to 
three or four millions of men, and to allay the 
fuiy of religious hatred. Dr. Rennel is, as might 
be ezpected,a very strenuous antagonist. Time, 
which lifts up the veil of political mystery, will 
inform us if the Doctor has taken that side of 
the question which may be as lucrative to him* 
self as it is inimical to human happiness, and 
repugnant to enlightened policy. 

Of Dr. Rennel^ talents as a reasoner, we 
certainly have formed no very high opinion. 
Unless dogmatical assertion, and the practice 
(but too common among theological writers) 
of taking the thing to be proved, for part of the 
proof, can be considered as evidence of a 
logical understanding, the specimens of argu* 
meat Dr. Rennel has afforded us are very in* 
significant For putting obvious truths into 
vehement language ; for expanding and adorn* 
ing moral instruction ; this gentleman certain* 
ly possesses considerable talents: and if ha 
will moderate his insolence, steer clear of 
theological metaphvsics, and consider rather 
those great laws of Christian practice, which 
must interest mankind through all ages, than 
the petty questions which are important to tha 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being; 
he may live beyond his own days, and become 
a star of the third or fourth magnitude in the 
English Church. 



JOHN BOWLES.* 

[Ediitburgh Review, 1802.] 



If this piece be, as Mr. Bowles asserts,f the 
death-warrant of the liberty and power of Ureat 
Britain, we will venture to assert, that it is also 
the death-warrant of Mr. Bowles's literary re- 
putation; and that the people of this island, 
if they verify his predictions, and cease to read 
his books, whatever they may lose in political 
greatness, will evince no small improvement 
in critical acumen. There is a political, as 
well as a bodily hypochondriasis; and there 
are empirics always on the watch to make 
their prey, either of the one or of the other. 
Dr. Solomon, Dr. Brodum, and Mr. Bowles, 
have all commanded their share of the public 
attention : but the two former gentlemen con- 
tinue to flourish with undiminished splendour ; 
while the patients of the latter are fast dwin- 
dling away, and his drugs falling into disuse 
and contempt. 



• Rt^»eti0m$ at tJU Coneluthn •f tk$ War: Beinf a 
■eqml to Reflectioni on tbe Political and Moral Bute of 
•ockty at the Ciow of the Eifhteenth Century. The 
TUrd Edition, with Additions. By John Bowles, 

f It Is Impossible to conceive the mischievons power of 
11m eomijK aUumii0t0 of tboae dajrg, and the deapotic < 
mmatter la wMcA tber exereited their authoritj. They / 
van Air olffeeta for the Edinbargb Review. \ 



The truth is, if Mr. Bowles had begun his 
literary career at a period when superior dis- 
crimination, and profound thought, not vulgar 
violence, and the eternal repetition of rabble* 
rousing words, were necessary to literary 
reputation, he would never have emerged 
from that obscurity to which he will soon 
turn. The intemperate passions of the public, 
not his own talents, have given him some tem- 
porary reputation ; and now, when men hope 
and fear with less eagerness than they have 
been lately accustomed to do, Mr. Bowles will 
be compelled to descend from that moderate 
eminence, where no man of real genius would 
ever have condescended to remain. 

The pamphlet is written in the genuine spi- 
rit of the Windham and Burke School ; though 
Mr. Bowles cannot be called a servile copyist 
of either of these gentlemen, as he has rejected 
the logic of the one, and the eloquence of the 
ot^r, and imitated them only in their head 
strong violence and exaggerated abuse. Thero 
are some men who continue to astonish and 
please the world, even in the support of a bad 
cause. They are mighty in their fallacies, and 
beautiful in their crrots. "Mix. lio^\^^ %Wk 
only one half of the ptecedetil; axi^\\i\\iVa>\sL 
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order to be famous, that he has nothing to do 
but to be in the wrong. 

War, eternal war, till the wrongs of Europe 
are avenged, and the Bourbons restored, is the 
master-principle of Mr. Bowles's political opi- 
nions, and the object for which he declaims 
through the whole of the present pamphlet. 

The first apprehensions which Mr. Bowles 
seems to entertain, are of the boundless am- 
bition and rerfidious character of the First 
Consul, and of that military despotism he has 
established, which is not only impelled by the 
love of coj^quest, but interested, for its own 
preservation, to desire the overthrow of other 
states. Yet the author informs us, immediate- 
ly afler, that the life of Buonaparte is exposed 
to more dangers than that of any other indi- 
vidual in Europe who is not actually in the 
last stage of an incurable disease; and that 
his death, whenever it happens, must involve 
the dissolution of that macnine of government, 
of which he must be considered not only as the 
sole director, but the main spring. Confusion 
of thought, we are told, is one of the truest 
indications of terror; and the panic of this 
alarmist is so very great, that he cannot listen 
to the consolation which he himself affords : 
for it appears, upon summing up these perils, 
that we are in the utmost danger of being de- 
stroyed by a despot, whose system of govern- 
ment, as dreadful as himself, cannot survive 
him, and who, in all human probability, will 
be shot or hanged before he can execute any 
one of his projects against us. 

We have a good deal of flourishing in the 
beginning of the pamphlet, about the effect of 
the moral sense upon the stability of govern- 
ments ; that is, as Mr. Bowles explains it, the 
power which all old governments derive from 
the opinion entertained by the people of the 
justice of their rights. If this sense of an- 
cient right be (as is here confidently asserted) 
strong enough ultimately to restore the Bour- 
bons, why are we to fight for that which will 
be done without any fighting at all ? And if 
it be strong enough to restore, why was it weak 
enough to render restoration necessary 1 

To notice every singular train of reasoning 
into which Mr. Bowles falls, is not possible ; 
and, in the copious choice of evils, we shall, 
from feelings of mercy, take the least. 

It must not be forgotten, he observes, that 
•* those rights of government, which, because 
they are ancient, are recognised by the moral 
sense as lawful, are the only ones which are 
compatible with civil liberty." So that all 
questions of right and wrong, between the 
governors and the governed, are determinable 
by chronology alone. Every political institu- 
tion is favourable to liberty, not according to 
its spirit, but in proportion to the antiquity of 
its date ; and the slaves of Great Britain are 
groaning under the trial by jury, while the free 
men of Asia exult in the bold privilege U'ans- 
mitted to them by their fathers, of being hrfln- 
pled to death by elephants. 

In the 8th page, Mr. Bowles thinks that 

France, if she remains without a king, will 

conquer all Europe; and, in the 19th page, 

that she will he an object of Divine vengeance 

ti'fl ifhe ukes one. In the same pa^e, all the 



miseries of France are stated to be a judgment 
of Heaven for their cruelty to the king ; and, 
in the 33d page, they are discovered to pfo« 
ceed from the perfidy of the same king to this 
country in the American contest. 8o Siat cer- 
tain misfortunes proceed from the maltreat* 
ment of a person, who had himself occasioned 
these identical misfortunes before he was mal« 
treated ; and while Providence is compelling 
the French, by every species of affliction, to 
resume the monarchical government, they are * 
to acquire such extraordinary vigour, from not 
acting as Providence would wish, that thef 
are to trample on every nation which co-ope- 
rates with the Divine intention. 

In the 60th page, Mr. Bowles explains what 
is meant by Jacobinism; and, as a concluding 
proof of the justice with which the character 
IS drawn, triumphantly quotes the case of a 
certain R. Mountain, who was tried for damn- 
ing all kings and all governments upon earth ; 
for, adds R. Mountain, '* I am a Jacobin." No- 
body can more thoroughly detest and despise 
that restless spirit of political innovation, 
which, we suppose^ is meant by the name of 
Jacobinism, than we ourselves do ; but we 
were highly amused with this proof, ab ehrii9 
autorihust of the prostration of Europe, the last 
hoi]Ur of human felicity, the perdition of man, 
discovered in the crapulous eructations of a 
drunken cobler. 

This species of evidence might certainhr 
have escaped a common observer : But this u 
not all ; there are other proofs of treason and 
sedition, equally remote, sagacious, and pro- 
found. Many good subjects are not very 
much pleased with the idea of the Whig Club 
dining together ; but Mr. Bowles has the merit 
of first calling the public attention to the 
alarming practice of singing aAer dinner at 
these political mi^etings. He speaks with a 
proper horror of Uvem dinners, 

" — where conviviality is made a stimulus 
to disaffection— -where wine serves only to in- 
flame disloyalty — where toasts are converted 
into a vehicle of sedition — and where the 
powers of hannony are called forth in the 
cause of Discord by those hireling singers, 
who are equally ready to invoke the Divine 
favour on the head of their King, or to strain 
their venal throats in chanting the triumphs of 
his bitterest enemies." 

All complaint is futile, which is not followed 
up by appropriate remedies. If Parliament^ 
or Catarrh, do not save us, Dignum and Scd^ 
wick will quaver away the King, shake down 
the House of Lords, and warble us into all tht 
horrors of republican government When, in 
addition to these dangers, we reflect also upon 
those with which our national happiness is 
menaced, by the present thinness of ladies* 
petticoats (p. 78), temerity may hope our sal- 
vation, but how can reason promise it 1 

One solitary gleam of comfort, ii»deed, 
beams upon us in reading the solemn devo- 
tion of this modem Curtius to the cause of his 
King and country — 

*' My attachment to the British monarchy, 
and to the reigning f^mVVy, \s. too\^^ Vii im 
'heart's core.'— My wm^Vj fox ^^ '^t\J5« 
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ivoneb pending the dangers to which, in com- 
wtt with erery other throne, it has lately been 
oqposed, has imbittered my choicest comforts. 
And I most solemnly vow, before Almighty 
God» to derote myself; to the end of my days. 
Id ^ maintenance of that throne." 

Whethef this patriotism be original, or whe- 
dicr it be copied from the Upholsterer in 
Foote's Farces, who sits np whole nights 
watching over the British constitution, we shall 
lot stop to inquire; because, when the practi- 
cal effect of sentiments is good, we would not 
<Hmfcif>tftK their merits by investigating their 



origin. We seriously commend in M\ Bowlet 
this future dedication of his life to the senrioa 
of his King and country ; and consider it as a 
virtual promise that he will write no more in 
their defence. No wise or good man has ever 
thought of either, but with admiration and re- 
spect That they should be exposed to that 
ndicule, by the forward imbeciuty of friend* 
ship, from which they appear to be protected 
by intrinsic worth, is so painful a considera- 
tion, that the very thought of it, we aro per- 
suaded, will induce Mr. Bowles to desist from 
writing on political subjects. 



DR. LANGFORD.* 

[EmKBuaoH Rsvisw, 1808.] 



Am accident which happened to the gentle- 
engaged in reviewing this Sermon proves, 
in the most striking manner, the importance 
of th^ charity for restoring to life persons in 
whom the vital power is suspended. He was 
discovered, with Dr. Langford'sf discourse 
lying open before him, in a state of the most 
profound sleep ; from which he could not, by 
any means, be awakened for a great length of 
tiBie. By attending, however, to the rules pre- 
scribed by the Hamane Society, flinging in the 
smoke of tobacco, applying hot flannels, and 
carefully removing the discourse itself to a 
great distance, the critic was restored to his 
disconsolate brothers. 

The only account he could give of himself 
was, that he remembers reading on, regularly, 
till he came to the following pathetic descrip- 
tion of a drowned tradesman; beyond which 
he recollects nothing. 



" But to the individual himself, as a man, let 
us add the interruption to all the temporal 
business in which his interest was engaged. 
To him indeed, now apparently lost, the worid 
is as nothing : but it seldom happens, that man 
can live for himself alone: society parcels out 
its concerns in various connections ; and from 
one head issue waters which run down in 
many channels. — ^The spring being suddenly 
cut off*, what confusion must follow in the 
streams which have flowed from its source 1' 
It may be, that all the expectations reasonably 
raised of approaching prosperity, to those who 
have embarked in the same occupation, may 
at once disappear; and tbe|important iaUe? 
change of commercial faith be broken off 
before it could be brought to any advantageous 
conclusion." 

This extract will suffice for the style of the 
sermon. The charity itself is above all praiici 



ARCHDEACON NARES.t 

[EDurBUROH Review, 1802.] 



For the swarm of ephemeral sermons which 
isi«!:e from the press, we are principally in- 
debted to the vanity of popular preachers, who 
are pufied ap by female praises into a belief, 
that what may be delivered, with great pro- 
jiriety, in a chapel full of visitors and friends, 
if fit for the deliberate attention of the public, 

* jSmnivenarjf Sermon of the Royal Humane Society. By 
W. Laropobd, D. D. Printed for F. and C. Rivington. 

t To this exceedingly foolish man, the first yeirs of 
FlonUn Education were intrusted. How is if possible 
10 iAflict a greater misfortune on a country, than to fill 
gp such an office with such an officer 1 

X^ TTianksjfivinf for Plenty^ and fVaminfi^ against 
Jhsrke, A Sermon. By the Reverend Rodkrt Nabcs, 
jLTcbdeaeon of Stafford, and Canon Residentiary of 
Litckfield. London : Printed for the author, and Bold by 
Wrringtons, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

nif wa0 another genUeman of the alarmiat tribe. i 



who cannot be influenced by the aecency of a 
clergyman's private life, flattered by the sedu- 
lous politeness of his manners, or misled by 
the fallacious circumstances of voice and 
action* A clergyman cannot be always consi- 
dered as reprehensible for preaching an indif- 
ferent sermon ; because, to the active piety, 
and correct life, which the profession requires, 
many an excellent man may not unite talettts 
for that species of composition; but every 
man who prints, imagines he gives to the 
world something which they had not before^ 
either in matter or style; that he has bronghl 
forth new truths, or adorned old ones; and 
when, in lieu of novelty and ornament, we can 
discover nothing bul trite \mbet\\\VY,X\v^\vii 
must take its coarse, and lYve deVvn^xx^ivV 
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ihat mortification from which Tanitj can rarelj 
be expected to escape, when it chooses dolness 
for ^e minister of its gratifications. 

The learned anthor, after observing that a 
large annj prajring would be a much finer 
apectacle than a large armj fighting, and after 
entertaining ns with the old anecdote of 
Xerxes, and the flood of tears, proceeds to ex- 
press his sentiments on the late scarcity, and 
the present abundance; then, stating the man- 
ner in which the Jews were goyemed by the 
immediate interference of God, and informing 
ns, that other people expect not, nor are taught 
to look for, miraculous interference, to punish 
or reward them, he proceeds to talk of the 
visitation of Providence, for the purposes of 
trial, warning, and correction, as if it were a 
truth of which he had never doubted. 

Still, however, he contends, though the Deity 
does interfere, it would be presumptuous and 
impious to pronounce the purposes for which 
he interferes ; and then adds, that it has pleased 
God, within these few years, to give us a most 
awful lesson of the vanity of agriculture and 
importation without piety, and that he has 
proved this to the conviction of every thinking 
mind. 

** Though he interpose not (says Mr. Nares) 
by positive miracle, he influences by means 
unknown to all but himself, and directs the 
winds, the rain, and the glorious beams of 
heaven to execute his judgment, or fulfil his 
merciful designs.*' — ^Now, either the wind, the 
rain, and the beams, are here represented to 
act as they do in the ordinary course of nature, 
or they are not. If they are, how can their 
operations be considered as a judgment on 
smst and if they are not, what are their extra- 
ordinary operations, but positive miracles? So 
that the archdeacon, after denying that any 
body knows wheti, how, and why, the Creator 
works a miracle, proceeds to specify the time, 
ifuirument, and obyed of a miraculous scarcity ; 
and then, assuring us that the elements were 
employed to execute the judgments of Provi- 
dence, denies that this is any proof of a posi- 
tive miracle. 

Having given us this specimen of his talents 
for theological metaphysics, Mr. Nares com- 
mences his attack upon the farmers ; accuses 
them of cruelty and avarice; raises the old cry 
of monopoly ; and expresses some doubts, in a 
note, whether the better way would not be, to 
subject their granaries to the control of an 
exciseman ; and to levy heavy penalties upon 
those, in whose possession corn, beyond a cer- 
tain quantity to be fixed by law, should be 
i6imdJ--Thi8 style of reasoning is pardonable 



enough in those who argue from the belly 
rather than the brains; but in a well-fed, and 
well-educated clergyman, who has never been 
disturbed by hunger from the free exercise of 
cultivated talents, it merits the severest repre- 
hension. The farmer has it not in his power 
to raise the price of com ; he never has fixed 
and never can fix it. He is unquestionably 
justified in receiving any price he can obtain: 
for it happens very beautifully, that the efl^ 
of his efforts to better his fortune is as benefi* 
cial to the public as if their motive had not 
been selfish. The poor are not to be supported^ 
in time of famine, by abatement of price on 
the part of the farmer, but by the subscriptioa 
of residentiary canons, archdeacons, and all 
men rich in public or private property; and 
to these subscriptions the farmer should con- 
tribute according to the amount of his fortune. 
To insist that he should take a less price when 
he can obtain a greater, is to insist upon laying 
on that order of men the whole burden of sup- 
porting the poor ; a convenient system enough 
in the eyes of a rich ecclesiastic ; and obfee- 
tionable only, because it is impracticable^ 
pernicious, and unjust.* i 

The question of the com tiade has divided 
society into two parts — ^Uiose who have any 
talents for reasoning, and those who have not 
We owe an apology to our readers for taking 
any notice of errors that have been so fire* 
quently and so unanswerably exposed; but 
when they are echoed from the bench and the 
pulpit, the dignity of the teacher may perhi^ 
communicate some degree of importance to 
the silliest and most extravagant doctrines. 

No reasoning can be more radically erro- 
neous than that upon which the whole of Mr. 
Nares's sermon is founded. The most bene- 
volent, the most Christian, and the most pro- 
fitable conduct the farmer can pursue, is, to 
sell his commodities for the highest price he 
can possibly obtain. This advice, we thinks 
is not in any great danger of being rejected: 
we wish we were equally sure of success in 
counselling the Reverend Mr. Nares to attendt 
in future, to practical rather than theoretical 
questions about provisions. He may be a veiy 
hospitable archdeacon; but nothing short of 
a pontive miracle can make him an acute 
roasoner. 

• If It ii pleaMnt to notice the Intellectual frowthof 
an IndlTidual, It in still more pleasant to sea tbe pablte 
growing wiser. This absurdity of aftrlbating the hiili 
price of corn to the combinations of Atrraera, was tat 
common nonsense talked in the days of mr vooth. I ra* 
memlier when ten Judges out of twelve laid down tUi 
doctrine in their charges to the various grand Jai !•• oa 
the circiiita. The lowest attorBe/'i cterk is bow ' 
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MATTHEW LEWIS,* 

tEmnmoB Vixntnr, IM3.I 



Aunna, king of Cudle limd, Dunf jeui 
■tvTunu lo the svpTOied epoch of tbe play, 
Kft hii minister and general, Onino, to perish 
In prisoa, from ■ filse accnsUion or treason. 
Cssuio, son to Orsino, (who bjr aceideiit had 
liberated Amelross, daughter of Alfonso, from 
Ae Moots, and who is mairied to her, unknown 
ta tbe fuliar,] becomes ■ great faTonritc with 
die king, and avails himself of the command 
of the annies, with which he is intrusted, to 
gtatiJy ^^ rerenge for his father's misfor- 
tnnn, to forward bis own ambitious views, 
and lo lay a plot by which he may deprive 
Alfonso of his throne and his life. Marquis 
Guzman, poisoned by bis wife Ottilia, in love 
with Cesario, confesses lo the king that the 
paper* upon which tbe suspicion of Orsino'a 
goilt was feanded were forged by him: and 
the king, learning from bis daughter Amel- 
naa tfial Orsino is still alive, repairs to his 
letreal in the forest, is received with the most 
inplacable hauteur and resentment, and in 
Tain implores forgiveness of his injured minis- 
ter. To the same forest Cssario, informed of 
the existence of his father, repairs and reveals 
hii intended plot agaiosl the king. Orsino, con- 
vinced of Alfoaao's goodness lo his subjects, 
ifaoogfa incapable of forgiving him for bis un- 
intenlioaal injuries to himself, in rain dis- 
stiades his son from the conspiracy; and at 
last, ignorant of their marriage, acquaints 
Amelrosa with the plot formed by her bus- 
band against her father. Amelrosa, already 
poisoned by Ottilia, in vain attempts lo pre- 
veni Czsario from blowing up a mine laid 
ander the royal palace; informaiion of which 
she had received from Omlia, slabbed by Ce- 
sario to avoid her importauity. In the mean 
time, the king had been removed from the 
palace by Orsino to his ancient retreat in the 
forest: the people rise against the nstirper 
Cesario; a baitle takes place: Orsino slabs 
his owu son at the moment the king is in his 
ion's power; falls down from the wounds he 
has received in battle; and dies id the usual 
dramalie style, repeating twenty-two heiame- 
ler verses. Mr. Lewis says in his preface, 

*Ta Ihe asseriioD, that my play is stupid, I 
have Doihing to object ; if it be found so, even 
let il be so said -, but if (as was most jidtely 
asserted of Adelmom) any anonymous writer 
should advance that this "Tragedy is immoral, 
I expect him to prove his assertion by quoting 
ihe objectionable passages. This I demand as 
an act of jiulice," 

We confess ourselves to have been highly 
delighted with these symptoms of returning, 
or perhaps nasceni purity in the mind of Mr. 
Lewis; a delight somewhat impaired, to be 
■nre, al the opening of the play, by the follow- 



MTfluhtdctaeekiwoam Flijr, iwMt wutoii 
'Mid mj loo«« ticHea, tan mf panlknf breiiat, 
Quanch my blaml'i bDmlni fent:— VilB,valii pn**rl 
Nm Wlnur throned 'mtdn AIdIh (iwwi, wbon will 

Aod bUncta wtwli icii : nol lb<I Bsnd'i mtit unld MM 
ThU bean, tbia fulf of flimea, Ibii purpta kinfdom, 
Wlien pill Ion rulei Ult »!■■ '" 

Ottilia at last becomes quite furious, from 
the cooviction that CKsario has been sleeping 
with a second lady, called Estella; wbereaa 
he has really beea sleeping with a third lady, 
called Amelrosa. Passing across the stagey 
this gallant gentleman takes an oppominily 
of mentioning lo Ihe audience, that he hat 
been passing his time very agreeably, meet* 
Ottilia, qnarrels, makes it up ; and so end the 
' 'St two or three scenes. 

Mr. Lewis will excuse n» for the liberty wo 
take in commenting on a few passages in hia 
play which appear to us ralher exceptionable. 
The only information which Ctesario, imagin- 

ig his father lo have been dead for many 
years, receives of his existence, is in the fol- 
lowing short speech of Melchior. 

-HtLcn. Tba Count Su Lnur, lonl tbontbt daad 

R Muu, by AnelroH'i (are,— Tina p re w M 
1 mnit aw*]' : hrcwell," 

To this laconic, but important information, 
CEesario makes no reply ; but merely desirea 
Melchior to meet him at one o'clock, under the 
Royal Tower, and for some other purposes. 

In the few cases which have fallen under 
onr observation, of fathers restored to life after 
a supposed death of iweoty years, the parties 
concerned have, on Ihe first intimation, ap- 
peared a little surprised, and generally ask a 
few questions ; though we do not go the length 
of saying it is natural so to do. This sami 
Ceesario (whose love of his father is a prin- 
cipal cause of his conspiracy against the 
king) begins criticising the old warrior, upon 
his first seeing him again, much as a virtuoso 
would criticise an ancient alalue that wanted 
an arm or a leg. 

"Cmiio. Now by mr lllb 

Amelrosa, who imagines her father lo havw 



"LandlhydovM. dear Vanai, 
here Ceiiito iinj- : 
ilrailTEt wlnci.md (tvailhan 



»tMo.L*wtM. Prktii.u. J What iadge of hunuit ff.e\ui{p w»a 
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cogniae in these images of silrer wings, doves 
and honey, the genuine language of the pas- 
sions 1 

If Mr. Lewis is really in earnest in pointing 
out the coincidence between his own dramatic 
sentiments^and the Gospel of 8t MatUiew, such 
a reference (wide as we know this assertion 
to be^ evinces a want of judgment, of which 
we did not think him capable. If it proceeded 
from irreligious levity, we pity the man who 
has bad taste enough not to prefer honest dul- 
ness to such paltry celebrity. 

We beg leave to submit to Mr. Lewis, if Al- 
fonso, considering the great interest he has in 
the decision, might not interfere a little in the 
long argument carried on between Caesario 
and Orsino, upon the propriety of putting him 
to death. To have expressed any decisive 
opinion upon the subject, might perhaps have 
been incorrect ; but a few gentle hints as to 
that side of the question to which he leaned, 
might be fairly idlowed to be no very unnatu- 
ral incident. 

This tragedy delights in explosions. Al- 
fonso's empire is destroyed by a blast of gun- 
powder, and restored by a clap of thunder. 
AAer the death of Caesario, and a short exhor- 
tation to that purpose by Orsino, all the con- 
spirators fall down in a thunder-clap, ask par- 
don of the king, and are forgiven. This 
mixture of physical and moral power is 
beautiful! Mow interesting a water-spout 
would appear among Mr. Lewis's kings and 



queens! We anxiously look forward, in his 
next tragedy, to a fall of snow three or fonf 
feel deep; or expect that a plot shall gradually 
unfold itself by means of a general thaw. 

All is not so bad in this play. There is 
some strong painting, which shows, every now 
and then, the hand of a master. The agitatioa 
which Caesario exhibits upon his first joining 
the conspirators in the cave, previous to the 
blowing up of the mine, and immediately aAtr 
stabbing Ottilia, is very fine. 

**CjnABio. Ajr, thont, ■boot. 
And kneeling greet your blood-tnoliited khig^ 
This steel hie sceptxe ! Tremble, dwarft In gaOt, 
And own your maater i Thou art proof, Henriqat^ 
'Gainst pity ; I once saw tbee stab in battle 
A page who clasped thy knees : And Melchior then 
Made quick work with a brother whom he hated. 
But what did I this night 1 Hear, hear, and revereaet I 
There was a breast, on which my head had rested 
A thousand times ; a breaet which loved me fbndly 
As heaven loves martyred saints ; and yet this breut 
I stabbed, knave— stabbed it to the heart— Wine 1 wlar 

there 1 
For my eoul's Joyous !"— p. 86. 

The resistance which Amelrosa opposes to 
the firing of the mine, is well wrought out; 
and there is some good poetry scattered up 
and down the play, of which we should veij 
willingly make extracts, if oar limits wodd 
permit. The ill success which it has jostly 
experienced, is owing, we have no doubt, to the 
want of nature in the characters, and of proba- 
bility and good arrangement in the incidents; 
objections of some force. 



AUSTRALIA.* 

PSdiitbubor Rsvisw, 1803.] 



To introduce an European population, and 
consequently, the arts and civilization of Eu- 
rope, into such an untrodden country as New 
Holland, is to confer a lasting and important 
benefit upon the world. If man be destined for 
perpetual activity, and if the proper objects of 
that activity be the subjugation of physical 
difficulties, and of his own dangerous passions, 
how absurd are those systems which proscribe 
the acquisitions of science and the restraints 
of iaw, and would arrest the progress of man 
in the rudest and earliest stages of his exist- 
ence! Indeed, opinions so very extravagant 
in their nature must be attributed rather to the 
wantonness of paradox, than to sober reflec- 
tion and extended inquiry. 

To suppose the savage state permanent, we 
must suppose the numbers of those who com- 
pose it to be stationary, and the various pas- 
sions by which men have actually emerged 
from it to be extinct; and this is to suppose 
man a very different being from what he really 
ia. To prove such a permanence beneficial, 
(if it were possible,) we must have recourse 

* JUeeumt uf the Ewlith Colony of Jfow South WaUo. 
Ay Lieutenant-Colonel Collins of the IU«yal JMarines. 



to matter of fact, and judge of the rude state 
of society, not from the praises of tranquil 
HUrati, but from the narratives of those who 
have seen it, through a nearer and better me- 
dium than that of imagination. There is an 
argument, however, for the continuation of 
evil, drawn from the ignorance of good ; by 
which it is contended, that to teach men their 
situation can be better, is to teach them that it 
If bad, and to destroy that happiness whidi 
always results from an ignorance that any 
greater happiness is within our reach. AU 
pains and pleasures are clearly by comparison; 
but the most deplorable savage enjoys a suffi- 
cient contrast of good, to know that the grosser 
evils from which civilization rescues him orv 
evils. A New Hollander seldom passes a year 
without suffering from famine ; the small-poz 
falls upon him like a plague ; he dreads those 
calamities, though he does not know how to 
avert them; but, doubtless, would find his 
happiness increased, if they toere averted. To 
deny this, is to suppose that men are recon- 
ciled to evils, because they are inevitable ; and 
yet hurricanes, earthquakes, bodily decay, and 
death, stand highest in the catalogue of human 
calamities. 
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Where civilisation gives new birth to new 
■ompuisons nnfayonrable to savage life, with 
dM information that a greater good is possible, 
it generally connects the means of attaining it 
The savage no sooner becomes ashamed of his 
nakedness, than the loom is ready to clothe 
him; the forge prepares for him more perfect 
tools, when he is disgusted with the awkward- 
ness of his own: his weakness is strength- 
ened, and his wants supplied as soon as they 
are discovered ; and the use of the discoverv 
is, that it enables him to derive from compari- 
son the best proof of present happiness. A 
man bom blind is ignorant of the pleasures of 
which he is deprived. After the restoration of 
his sight, his happiness will be increased from 
two causes; — from the delight he experiences 
at the novel accession of power, and from the 
contrast he will always be enabled to make 
between his two situations, long aAer the plea- 
sure of novelty has ceased. For these rea- 
sons it is humane to restore him to sight. 

But, however beneficial to the general inte- 
rests of mankind the civilization of barbarous 
countries may be considered to be, in this par- 
ticular instance of it, the interest of Great 
Britain would seem to have been very little 
consulted. With fanciful schemes of universal 
good we have no business to meddle. Why 
we are to erect penitentiary houses and prisons 
at the distance of half the diameter of the 
globe, and to incur the enormous expense of 
feeding and transporting their inhabitants to 
and at such a distance, it is extremely difficult 
to discover. It certainly is not from any de- 
ficiency of barren islands near our own coast, 
nor of uncultivated wastes in the interior; and 
if we were sufficiently fortunate to be wanting 
in such species of accommodation, we might 
discover in Canada, or the West Indies, or on 
the coast of Afnca, a climate malignant 
enough, or a soil sufficiently sterile, to revenge 
all the injuries which have been inflicted on 
society by pickpockets, larcenists, and petty 
felons. Upon the foundation of a new colony, 
and especially one peopled by criminals, there 
is a disposition in Government (where any 
circumstance in the commission of the crime 
affords the least pretence for the commutation) 
to convert capital punishments into transpor- 
tation; and by these means to hold forth a 
very dangerous, though certainly a very unin- 
tentional, encouragement to offences. And 
when the history of the colony has been atten- 
tively perused in the parish of St Giles, the 
ancient avocation of picking pockets will cer- 
tainly not become more discreditable from the 
knowledge, that it may eventually lead to the 
possession of a farm of a thousand acres on 
the river Hawkesbury. Since the benevolent 
Howard attacked our prisons, incarceration 
has become not only healthy but elegant ; and 
m county jail is precisely the place to which 
any pauper might wish to retire to gratify his 
taste for magnificence as well as for comfort. 
Upon the same principle, there is some risk 
that transportation will be considered as one 
of the surest roads to honour and to wealth ; 
and that no felon will hear a verdict of ** not 
palty** without considering himself as cut off 
in tb** fairest career of prosperity. It is fooU / 



iahly believed, that the colony of Botany Bay 
unites our moral and commercial intereata^ 
and that we shall receive hereafter an ample 
equivalent, in bales of goods, for all the vices 
we export. Unfortunately, the expenses we 
have incurred in founding the colony, will noC 
retard the natural progress of its emancipa- 
tion, or prevent the attacks of other nations, 
who will be as desirous of reap ug the fruity 
as if they had sown the seed. It iS a colony, 
besides, begun under every possible disadvan* 
tage ; it is too distant to be long governed, or 
well defended ; it is undertaken, not by the vo- 
luntary association of individuals, but by Go* 
vemment, and by means of compulsory labour. 
A nation must, indeed, be redundant in capital, 
that will expend it where the hopes of a just 
return are so very small. 

It may be a very curious consideration, to 
reflect what we are to do with this colony when 
it comes to years of discretion. Are we to 
spend another hundred millions of money in 
discovering its strength, and to humble our- 
selves again before a fresh set of Washingtons 
and Franklins t The moment after we have 
suffered such serious mischief from the es- 
cape of the old tiger, we are breeding up a 
young cub, whom we cannot render less fero- 
cious, or more secure. If we are gradually to 
manumit the colony, as it is more and more 
capable of protecting itself, the degrees of 
emancipation, and the periods at which they 
are to take place, will be judged of very dififer- 
ently by the two nations. But we confess our- 
selves not to be so sanguine as to suppose, that 
a spirited and commercial people would, in 
spite of the example of America, ever consent 
to abandon their sovereignty over an import- 
ant colony, without a struggle. Endless blood 
and treasure will be exhausted to support a 
tax on kangaroos' skins; faithful Commons 
will go on voting fresh supplies to support a 
jtut and nectssaty war ; and Newgate, then be- 
come a quarter of the world, will evince a 
heroism, not unworthy of the great characters 
by whom she was originally peopled. 

The experiment, however, is not less inte- 
resting in a moral, because it is objectionable 
in a commercial point of view. It is an ob- 
ject of the highest curiosity, thus to have the 
growth of a nation subjected to our exami- 
nation; to trace it by such faithful records, 
from the first day of its existence ; and to ga- 
ther that knowledge of the progress of human 
affairs, from actual experience, which is ecu 
sidered to be only accessible to the conjectural 
reflections of enlightened minds. 

Human nature, under very old govemmcLts, 
is so trimmed, and pruned, and ornamented, 
and led into such a variety of factitious shapes, 
that we are almost ignorant of tho appearance 
it would assume, if it were left more to itself. 
From such an experiment as that now before 
us, we shall be better able to appreciate what 
circumstances of our situation are owing to 
those permanent laws by which all men are 
influenced, and what to the accidental positions 
in which we have been placed. New circum- 
stances will throw new light upon the effects 
of our religious, political, and economical in- 
stitutions, S we cause themlo b^ a^Q^v^d«a 
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mbdels in oar rising empire ; and if we do not» 
we shall estimate the effects of their presence, 
by observing those which are produced bj 
their non-existence. 

The history of the colony is at present, how- 
ever, in its least interesting state, on account 
if the great preponderance of depraved inha^ 
oitants, whose crimes and irregularities give 
a monotony to the narrative, which it cannot 
looe, till the respectable part of the community 
come to bear a greater proportion to the cri- 
minaL 

These Memoirs of Colonel Collins resume 
the history of the colony from the period at 
which he concluded it in his former volume, 
September 1796, and continue it down to Au- 
gust 1801. They are written in the style of a 
journal, which, though not the most agreeable 
mode of convejring information, is certainly 
the most authentic, and contrives to banish the 
suspicion (and most probably the reality) of 
the interference of a book-maker — a species 
of gentlemen who are now almost become ne- 
cessary to deliver naval and military authors 
in their literary labours, though they do not 
always atone, by orthography and grammar, 
for the sacrifice of truth and simplicity. Mr. 
Collins's book is written with great plainness 
and candour : be appears to be a man always 
meaning well ; of good, plain common sense ; 
and composed of those well-wearing materials, 
which adapt a person for situations where 
genius and refinement would only prove a 
source of misery and of error. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers 
mn analysis of the most important matter con- 
tained in this volume. 

The natives in the vicinity of Port Jackson 
atand extremely low, in point of civilization, 
when compared with many other savages, 
with whom the discoveries of Captain Cook 
have made us acquainted. Their notions of 
religion exceed even that degree of absurdity 
which we are led to expect in the creed of a 
barbarous people. In politics, they appear to 
have scarcely advanced beyond family-govern- 
ment Huts they have none ; and, in S]l their 
economical inventions, there is a rudeness and 
deficiency of ingenuity, unpleasant, when con- 
trasted with the instances of dexterity with 
which the descriptions and importations of 
our navigators have rendered us so familiar. 
Their numbers appear to us to be very small : 
a fact, at once, indicative either of the ferocity 
of manners in any people, or, more probably, 
of the sterility of their country ; but which, 
in the present instance, proceeds from both 
these causes. 

" Gaining every day (says Mr. Collins) some 
fiirther knowledge of the inhuman habits and 
customs of these people, their being so thinly 
scattered through the country ceased to be a 
matter of surprise. It was almost daily seen, 
that from some trifiing cause or other, they 
were continually living in a state of warfare : 
to Uiis must be added their brutal treatment of 
^eir women, who are themselves equally de- 
structive to the measure of population, by the 
horrid and crvel customs of endeavouring to 
cause a miscarriage, which their female ac- 
Quainiaa'^es eSect by pressing the body in such 



a way, as to destroy the infant in the womb 
which violence not unfrequently occasions tht 
death of the unnatural mother also To this 
they have recourse to avoid the trouAle of car • 
lying the infant about when born, which, when 
it is very young, or at the breast, is the duty 
of the woman. The operation for this destmo* 
tive purpose is termed Mee-briL The burying 
an infant (when at the breast) with the mo- 
ther, if she should die, is another shocking 
cause of the thinness of population among 
them. The fact that such an operation as the 
Mee-bril was practised by these wretched peo- 
ple, was communicated by one of the natives 
to the principal surgeon of the settlement."— 
(p. 124, 126.) 

It is remarkable, that the same paucity of 
numbers has been observed in every part of 
New Holland which has hitherto been ex- 
plored ; and yet there is not the smallest I'ea- 
son to conjecture that the population of it has 
been very recent ; nor do tne people bear any 
marks of descent from the inhabitants of the 
numerous islands by which this great conti- 
nent is surrounded. The force of population 
can only be resisted by some great physical 
evils ; and many of the causes of this scarci^ 
of human beings, which Mr. Collins refers to 
the ferocity of the natives, are ultimately re- 
ferable to the difficulty of support We have 
always considered this phenomenon as a symp- 
tom extremely unfavourable to the future des- 
tinies of this country. It is easy to launch out 
into eulogiums of the fertility of nature in par* 
ticular spots; but the most probable reason 
why a country that has been long inhabited^ 
is not well inhabited, is, that it is not calcu- 
lated to support many inhabitants without great 
labour. It is difiicult to suppose any other 
causes powerful enough to resist the impetu- 
ous tendency of man, to obey that mandate 
for increase and multiplication, which has 
certainly been better observed than any other 
declaration of the Divine will ever revealed 
to us. 

There appears to be some tendency to civi- 
lization, ana some tolerable notions of justice, 
in a practice very similar to our custom of 
duelling; for duelling, though barbarous in 
civilized, is a highly civilized institution among 
barbarous people : and when compared to as- 
sassination, is a prodigious victory gained 
over human passions. Whoever kills another 
in the neighbourhood of Botany Bay, is com- 
pelled to appear at an appointed day before the 
friends of the deceased, and to sustain the at- 
tacks of their missile weapons. If he is killed, 
he is deemed to have met with a deserved 
death ; if not, he is considered to have expiated 
the crime for the commission of which he was 
exposed to the danger. There is in this in- 
stitution a command over present impulses, a 
prevention of secrecy in the gratification of 
revenge, and a wholesome correction of that 
passion by the effect of public observation* 
which evince such a superiority to the mere 
animal passions of ordinary savages, and form 
such a contrast to the rest of the history of 
this people, that it may be considered as alto- 

f ether an anomalous ax\d vnex^\i&^\^ l^nx. 
'he natives differ very m\ic\k m ^^ ^xo^ea* 
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Ibqr hire made in the arts of economy. 
Tkose to the north of Port Jackson evince a 
eonsiderable degree of ingennity and con- 
triTance in the structure of their houses, 
vliich are rendered quite impenrious to the 
weather, while the inhabitants at Port Jackson 
htrt no houses at all. At Port Dalr3rmple, in 
Tan Diemen's Land, there was every reason 
lo believe the natives were unacquainted with 
Ihe use of canoes ; a fact extremely embar- 
rassing to those who indulge themselves in 
peculating on the genealogy of nations ; be- 
cause it reduces them to the necessity of sup- 
posing that the progenitors of this insular 
people swam over from the main land, or that 
they were aboriginal ; a species of dilemma, 
vhieh effectually bars all conjecture upon the 
intermixture of nations. It is painful to 
learn, that the natives have begun to plunder 
mnd rob in so very alarming a manner, that it 
has been repeatedly found necessary to fire 
upon them ; and many have, in consequence, 
Alien victims to their rashness. 

The soil is found to produce coal in vast 
abundance, salt, lime, very fine iron ore, tim- 
ber fit for all purposes, excellent flax, and a 
tree, the bark of which is admirably adapted 
for cordage. The discovery of coal (which, 
by the by, we do not believe was evrr before 
discovered so near the line) is probabiy rather 
a disadvantage than an advantage ; because, 
as it lies extremely favourable for sea car- 
riage, it may prove to be a cheaper fuel thati 
wood, and thus operate as a discouragement 
to the clearing of lands. The soil upon the 
learcoast has not been found to be very pro- 
ductive, though it improves in partial spots 
in the interior. The climate is healthy, in 
spite of the prodigious heat of the summer 
months, at which period the thermometer has 
been observed to stand in the shade at 107, 
and the leaves of garden-vegetables to fall into 
dust, as if they had been consumed with fire. 
But one of the most insuperable defects in 
New Holland, considered as the future coun- 
try of a great people, is, the want of large ri- 
vers penetrating very far into the interior, and 
navigable for small crafts. The Hawkesbury, 
ihe largest river yet discovered, is not acces- 
sible to boats for more than twenty miles. 
This same river occasionally rises above its 
natural level, to the astonishing height of fifty 
feet; and has swept away, more than once, 
the labours and the hopes of the new people 
exiled to its banks. 

The laborious acquisition of any good we 
have long enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. We 
walk and talk, and run ani read, without 
remembering the long and severe labour dedi- 
cated to the cultivation of these powers, the 
formidable obstacles opposed to our progress, 
or the infinite satisfaction with which we over- 
came them. He who lives among a civilized 
people, may estimate the labour by which so- 
ciety has been brought into such a state, by read- 
mg these annals of Botany Bay, the account 
of a whole nation exerting itself to new floor 
the government-house, repair the hospital, or 
build a wooden receptacle for stores. Yet the 
tt'me may come, when some Botany Bay Taci- 
Hv shall record the crimes of an emperor j 



lineally descended from a London pick-pocke^ 
or paint the valour witii which he has led hia 
New Hollanders into the heart of China. At 
that period, when the Grand Lahma is sending 
to supplicate alliance ; when the spice islands 
are purchasing peace with nutmegs; when 
enormous tributes of green tea and nankeen 
are wafted into Port Jackson, and Umded on 
the quays of Sydney, who will ever remember 
that the sawing of a few planks, and the 
knocking together a few nails, were such a 
serious trial of the energies and resources of 
the nation ! 

The Government of the colony, after enjoy* 
ing some little respite from this kind of labour, 
has begun to turn its attention to the coarsest 
and most necessary species of manufactures, 
for which their wool appears to be well adapt- 
ed. The state of stock in the whole settle* 
ment, in June 1801, was about 7,000 sheep, 
1,300 head of cattle, 250 horses, and 5,000 
hogs. There were under cultivation at the 
same time, between 9 and 10/000 acres of com. 
Three years and a-half before this, in Decem- 
ber 1797, the numbers were as follows:— 
Sheep, 2,500 ; cattle 850 ; horses, 100 ; hogs, 
4,300; acres of land in cultivation, 4,000. 
The temptation to salt pork, and sell it for 
Government store, is probably the reason why 
the breed of hogs has been 90 much kept 
under. The increase of cultivated lands be- 
tween the two periods is prodigious. It ap- 
pears (p. 319) that the whole number of con- 
victs imported between January 1788 and 
June 1801 (a period of thirteen years and a 
half) has been about 5,000, of whom 1,157 
were females. The total amount of the popu- 
lation on the continent, as well as at Norfolk 
Island, amounted, June 1801, to 6,500 persons ; 
of these 766 were children bom at Port Jack- 
son. In the returns from Norfolk Island, 
children are not discriminated from adults. 
Let us add to the imported population of 5,000 
convicts, 500 free people, which (if we consi- 
der that a regiment of soldiers has been kept 
up there) is certainly a very small allowance ; 
then, in thirteen years and a half, the imported 
population has increased only |)y two-thir- 
teenths. If we suppose that something more 
than a fifth of the free people were women, 
this will make the total of women 1,270 ; of 
whom we may fairly presume that 800 were 
capable of child-bearing ; and if we suppose 
the children of Norfolk Island to bear the same 
proportion to the adults as at Port Jackson, 
their total number at both settlements will be 
913; — a state of infantine population which 
certainly does not justify the very high eulo- 
giums which have been made on the fertility 
of the female sex in the climate of New Hoi* 
land. 

The Governor, who appears on all occasions 
to be an extremely well-disposed man, is not 
quite so conversant in the best writings on 
political economy as we could wish : and in- 
deed (though such knowledge would be ex- 
tremely serviceable to the interests which this 
Romulus of the Southern Pole is superintends 
ing), it is rather unfair to exact from a super« 
inlendent of pick-pockeXs, i\v?lX \\fe %\vw3\^\it x 
philosopher. In. the V^Vh. ^^kig.'fc ^^ X^-^^ ^^ 
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foDowing information respecting the price of This is all very bad; and if the Goremor ^ 

labour: — had cherished the intention of destroying the ^ 

"Some representations having been made colo^^^ |»« could have done nothing more dr ; 

to the Governor from the setUers in different fnmental to its mterests. The high pnce of 

Sarts of the colony, purporting that the wages l«>o«r is the very comer-stone on which dit 
emanded by the free labouring people, whom Pfospcnty of a new colony depends. It eui- 
they had occasion to hire, were so exorbitant Wes the poor man to hve with ease ; and is dit 
as to run away with the greatest part of the ?*rongest incitement to population, by rende^ 
profit of their farms, it was recommended to "»g children raUier a source of nches than of 
them to appoint quarterly meetings among poverty. U the same difficulty of rabsisli 
themselves, to be held in each district, for the «nc« existed m new countnes as m old, it is 
purpose of setUing the rate of wages to la- plam that the progress of population would bt 
bourers in every different kind of work; that, equally slow in each. The very circumstawses 
to this end, a written agreement should be en- ^nich cause the difference arc, that, m the lal- 
tered into, and subscribed by each setUer, a ^^r, there is a competition among the labouw 
breach of which should be punished by a ers to be employed ; and, in the former, a com. 
penalty, to be fixed by the general opinion, I>«^»tion among the occupiers of land to obtam 
and made recoverable in a court of civil judi- labourers. In the one, land is scarce and mea 
cature. It was recommended to them to apply P»«nty ; m the other, men are scarce, and land 
this forfeiture to the common benefit; and « plenty. To disturb this natural order of 
they were to transmit to the headquarters a ^^^S^ (» practice mjunous at all times) must 
copy of their a^eement, with the rate of be particularly so where the predominant &»- 
wies which they should from time to time PosiUon of the colonist is an aversion to la- 
establish, for the Governor's information, hold- ^JF* produced by a long couree of dissolute 
ing their first meeting as early as possible." "abits. In such cases the high prices of la^ 
. , «r I- ^ 11 • hour, which the Governor was so desirous of 
And agwn. at p. 24, the foUowmg arrange- abaUng, bid fair not only to increase the agri- 
ments on that head are enacted :— cultural prosperity, but to effect the moral re- 
" In pursuance of the order which was formation of the colony. We observe the same 
issued in January last recommending the set- unfortunate ignorance of the elementary prin* 
tiers to appoint meetings, at which they should ciples of commerce in the attempts of the Go- 
fix the rate of wages that it might be proper yemor to reduce the prices of the European 
to pay for the different kinds of labour which commodities, by bulletins and authoritative 
fheir farms should require, the settlers had interference, as if there were any other mode 
fubmitted to the Governor the several resolu- of lowering the price of an article (while the 
tions that they had entered into, by which he demand continues the same) but by increasing 
was enabled to fix a rate that he conceived to its quantity. The avaricious love of gain, 
be fair ind equitable between the farmer and which is so feelingly deplored, appears to us 
the labourer. a principle which, in able hands, might be 
**Tbefi>nowiiicprieeiof labour were now eitabllahed, guided to the most salutary purposes. The 

^^ £ a. d. ^^i^^^ ^s ^o encourage the love of labouTy 

FeniM fbreit timber, per acre, - - 9 which is best encouraged by the love of money. 

DittoTn bmahwood, ditto - - } *2 S ^® ^*^® ^^^7 great doubts on the policy of 

SuSlSShSSl.r'"*' d!lS : : J » S reserving the best tnnber on the estates « go- 

Breakinf up new rroand, ditto - - 14 vemment timber. Such a reservation would 

Chippinf Areeta fround, ditto - - * *J J probably operate as a check upon the clearing 

StelU^SSbSiore.raSS.na.'lid.iirn^!' ' " of laads without attaining the object desired; 

or ditto - - 10 S for the timber, instead of being immediately 

nanttaf IndiaB corn, ditto - - 7 <^Jcared, would be slowly destroyed, by the neg^ 

Reapinc wheatT ditto T I 10 ^^^^ ^^ malice of the settlers whose lands it en* 

Thrattauig ditto, pr.bnah., ditto - - cumbered. Timber is such a drug in new conn- 

K}«*'- ?'.?"''?' ""^*S?f?™'^*SI*^LiS S S tries, that it is at any time to be purchased for 

8plittio£pallnf of seven feet long, per hundred S ..... ' ^ ., ., < . r «• m — 

Ditto of fivei&t long, ditto ... 010 little more than the labour of cutung. To se- 

Bawinf plank, ditto - - - 7 cure a supply of it by vexatious and invidious 

gS!^5S!5^»'ttSS2l;S:'^r^i^'••*S t 'S laws, is sardy a work of supererogation «»d 
Ditto Indian com/neat - - - 8 danger. The greatest evil which the govern- 
Yearly wafet for labour, wkh board - 10 ment has yet to contend with is, the inordinate 

''jyr.nf*.3?JoT;^ofS7b''!?!SXSS! "se of spirituous Uquors; a passion which 

lb. of wheat with Tegetabiea - - puts the mterests of agnculture at vananee 

A day'iwagee with board - - - n i with those of morals : for a dram-drinker will 

xiSy'^iSSeiuSinMowed to'ofiJn or ^ consume as much coni, in the form of alcoho^ • 

tlert in their own time - - - 10 m one day, as would supply him with bread 

Mceofanaie --.- - ^JJ for three ; and thus, by his vices, opens an ad- 

A Mw tei . . r r r r S ? S miraWe market to the industry of a new seU 
A iiekle ----. . 010 tlement. The only mode, we believe, of en- 
Hire of a boat to carrj irate, per day - 6 countering this evil, is by deriving from it such 

**TlM eettlers were reminded, that, in order to prerent . rpv#>nnf> as will nnt stAmit of smn^^Iinff. 

any kind of dimrate between the matter and eerrant, * revenue as Will noi aomil 01 smuggling, 

when they thould have occasion to hire a man (br any Beyond this It IS almost invincible by autho- 

tonfth of time, they would find it moat convenient to en- rity : and is probably lo be cured otvW bv thft 

4r^t.i/S':?5,KrV'2;5r;io'»M *nX' progressive retaemeul ot m^uu«*. 
^mea£lk9,anappmato the mmgigtntea woold Mttle it." To evince the UkCteaavn^ comaxetcfe o\ iba 
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a list is subjoined of 140 ships, 
vlueh have arrived there since its first foun- 
iatioa, forty only of which were from Eng- 
Jand. The cdlony at Norfolk Island is repre- 
tented to be in a very deplorable situation, and 
win most probably be abandoned for one about 
to be formed on Van Diemen's Land,* though 
the capital defect of the former settlement has 
^een partly obviated, by a discovery of the 
harbour for small craft 

ne most important and curious information 
eotttaincd in this volume, is the discovery of 
straits which separate Van Diemcn's Land 
(hitherto considered as its southern extremity) 
from New Holland. For this discovery we are 
indebted to Mr. Bass, a surgeon, after whom 
die straits have been named, and who was led 
to a suspicion of their existence by a prodi- 
gious swell which he observed to set in from 
3ie westward, at the mouth of the opening 
which he had reached on a voyage of disco- 
very, prosecuted in a common whale-boat To 
verify this suspicion, he proceeded afterwards 
in a vessel of 25 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
Flanders, a naval gentleman; and, entering 
the straits between the latitudes of 39^ and 
40^ south, actually circumnavigated Van Die^ 
men's Land. Mr. Bass's ideas of the import- 
ance of this discovery, we shall give from his 
narrative, as reported by Mr. Collins. 

"The most prominent advantage which 
teemed likely to accrue to the settlement 
from this discoverv was, the expediting of 
the passage from the Cape of €U>od Hope to 
Port Jackson : for, although a line drawn from 
the Cape to 44^ of south latitude, and to the 
longitude of the South Cape of Van Diemen*s 
Land, would not sensibly differ from one 
drawn to the latitude of 40^ to the same longi- 
tude ; yet it must be allowed, that a ship will 
be four degrees nearer to Port Jackson in the 
latter situation than it would be in the former. 
But there is, perhaps, a greater advantage to 
be gained by making a passage through the 
strait, than the mere saving of four degrees of 
latitude along the coast The major part of 
the ships that have arrived at Port Jackson 
have met with N. E. winds, on opening the sea 
round the Sooth Cape and Cape Pillar; and 
have been so much retarded by them, that a 
fourteen days* passage to the port is reckoned 
to be a fair one, although the difference of lati- 
tude is but ten degrees, and the most prevail- 
ing winds at the latter place are from S. E. to 
8. in summer, and from W. 8. W. to 8. in 
winter. If, by going through Bass Strait, these 
N. E. winds can be avoided, which in many 
cases would probably be the case, there is no 
doubt but a week or more would be gained by 
it ; and the expense, with the wear and tear of 
a ship for one week, are objects to most owners, 
more especially when freighted with convicts 
by the run. 



• It Is linmlar that Gnvemraents are not more desir- 
of pufhinff their fettlementi rather to the north than 
tbe south of Port Jackson. The soil and climate would 
probably improve, in the latitude nearer the equ>itor; 
mnd wetUementa in that poaition would be more contigu- 
lo our ladJMa colonies. 



"This Strait likewise presents another ad* 
vantage. From the prevalence of the N. E. 
and easterly winds of the South Cape, many 
suppose that a passage may be made from 
thence to the westward, either to the Cape of 
Good Hope, or to India ; but the fear of the 
great unknown bight between the South Cape 
and the S. W. Cape of Lewen's Land, lying in 
about 35^ south and 113^ east, has hitherto 
prevented the trial being made. Now, the 
strait removes a part of this danger, by pre* 
senting a certain place of retreat, should a 
gale oppose itself to tho ship in the first pan 
of the essay : and should the wind come at 8L 
W. she need not fear making a good stretch to 
the W. N. W., which course, if made good, is 
within a few degrees of going clear of alL 
There is, besides. King George the Third's 
Sound, discovered by Captain Vancouver, 
situate in the latitude of 35^ 3(K south, and 
longitude 118^ 12^ east; and it is to be hoped* 
that a few years will disclose many others 
upon the coast, as well as the confirmation or 
futility of the conjecture that a still larger than 
Bass Strait dismembers New Holland." — (p. 
192, 193.) 

We learn from a note subjoined to this pas- 
sage, that, in order to verify or refute this con* 
jecture, of the existence of other important 
inlets on the west coast of New Holland, Cap- 
tain Flinders has sailed with two ships under 
his command, and is said to be accompanied 
by several professional men of considerable 
ability. 

Such are the most important contents of Mr 
CoUins's book, the style of which we very 
much approve, because it appears to be writ* 
ten by himself; and we must repeat agaic, 
that nothing can be more injurious to the r^i- 
nion the public will form of the authenticity 
of a book of this kind, than the suspicion chat 
it has been tricked out and embellished by 
other hands. Such men, to be sure, have ex- 
isted as Julius Caesar; but, in general, a cor- 
rect and elegant style is hardly attainable by 
those who have passed their lives in action : 
and no one has such a pedantic love of good 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to 
rough and ungrammatical truth. The events 
which Mr. Collins's book records, we have 
read with great interest There is a charm in 
thus seeing villages, and churches, and farms, 
rising from a wilderness, where civilized man 
has never set his foot since the creation of the 
world. The contrast between fertility and bar- 
renness, population and solitude, activity and 
indolence, fills the mind with the pleasing 
images of happiness and increase. Man 
seems to move m his proper sphere, while h« 
is thus dedicating the powers of his mind and 
body to reap those rewards which the bounli 
ful Author of all things has assigrned lo his in 
dustry. Neither is it any common enjoyment, 
to turn for a while from the memory of those 
distractions which have so recently agitated 
; the Old World, and to reflect that its very hor- 
' rors and crimes may have thus prepared a 
long era of opulence and peace for a people 
yet involved in the womb o^ X\mc. 
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J. FIEVEE/ 

(Edikbubgh Rbtisw, 1809.] 



Or all the species of travels, that which has 
moral observatio n for its object is the most 
liable to error, and has the greatest difficulties 
to overcome, before it can arrive at excellence. 
Stones, and roots, and leaves, are subjects 
which may exercise the understanding without 
rousing the passions. A mineralogical travel- 
ler will hardly fall fouler upon the granite and 
the feldspar of other countries than his own ; 
a botanist will not conceal its non-descripts ; 
and an agricultural tourist will faithfully detail 
the average crop per acre ; but the traveller 
who observes on the manners, habits, and 
institutions of other countries, must have 
emancipated his mind from the extensive and 
powerful dominion of association, must have 
extinguished the agreeable aud deceitful feel- 
ings of national vanity, and cultivated that 
patient humility which builds general infer- 
ences only upon the repetition of individual 
facts. Every thing he sees shocks some pas- 
sion or flatters it ; and he is perpetually se- 
duced to distort facts, so as to render them 
agreeable to his system and his feelings ! 
Books of travels are now published in such 
vast abundance, that it may not be useless, 
perhaps, to state a few of the reasons why 
their value so commonly happens to be, in the 
inverse ratio of their number. 

1st, Travels are bad, from a want of oppor- 
tunity for observation in those who write them. 
If the sides of a building are to be measured, 
and the number of its windows to be counted, 
a very short space of time may suffice for these 
operations ; but to gain such a knowledge of 
their prevalent opinions and propensities, as 
will enable a stranger to comprehend (what is 
commonly called) the genius of people, re- 
quires a long residence among them, a fami- 
liar acquaintance with their language, and an 
easy circulation among their various societies. 
The society into which a transient stranger 
gains the most easy access in any country, is 
not oAen that which ought to stamp the na- 
tional character; and no criterion can be more 
fallible, in a people so reserved and inaccessi- 
ble as the British, who (even when they open 
their doors to letters of introduction) cannot 
for years overcome the awkward timidity of 

1 their nature. The same expressions are of so 
diflerent a value in different countries, the 
same actions proceed from such diflerent 
causes, and produce such diffisrent effects, 
that a judgment of foreign nations, founded on 
rapid observation, is almost certainly a mere 
tissue of ludicrous and disgraceful mistakes ; 
EDjd yet a residence of a month or two seems 
to entitle a traveller to present the world with 
a picture of manners in London, Paris, or 
Vienna, and even to dogmatize upon the poli- 
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tical, religious, and legal institations, as If ft 
were one and the same thing to speak of oft 
Biraei effects of such institutions, and of dieir 
effects combined with all the peculiar circum 
stances in which any nation may be placed. 

2dly, An affectation of quickness in ohser 
vation, an intuitive glance that requires oaly 
a moment, and a pari, to judge of s^ perpehsiij^ 
and a whole. The late Mr. Petion, wno was 
sent over into this country to acquire a know- 
ledge of our criminal law, is said to have de- 
clared himself thoroughly informed upon the 
subject afler remaining precisely two and 
thirty minutes in the Old Bailey. 

3(Uy, The tendency to found observation oa 
a system, rather than a system upon observa- 
tion. The fact is, there are very few original 
eyes and ears. The great mass see and hear 
as they are directed by others, and bring back 
from a residence in foreign countries nothing 
but the vsLgue and customary notions concern- 
ing it, which are carried and brought back for 
hsdf a century, without verification or change. 
The most ordinary shape in which this ten- 
dency to prejudge makes its appearance 
among travellers, is by a disposition to ezal^ 
or, a still more absurd disposition to depre- 
ciate their native country. They are inc^>abl 
of considering a foreign people but under oi 
single point of view — the relation in wl 
they stand to their own ; and the whole ni 
tive is frequently nothing more than a m« 
triumph of national vanity, or the ostentation 
of superiority to so common a failing. 

But we are wasting our time in giving a 
theory of the faults of travellers, Men we 
have such ample means of exemplifying them 
all from the publication now before ns, in 
which Mr. Jacob Fiev^e, with the most sur- 
prising talents for doing wrong, has contrived 
to condense and agglomerate every species of 
absurdity that has hitherto been made known, 
and even to launch out occasionally into n^ 
regions of nonsense, with a boldness which 
well entitles him to the merit of originality ia 
folly, and discovery in impertinence. We codp 
sider Mr. Fiev^e's book as extremely valuaUa 
in one point of view. It affords a sort of limit^ 
or mind-mark, beyond which we conceive it | 
to be impossilAe m future that permess and I 
petulance should pass. It is well to be a^- } 
quainted with the boundaries of our nature on 
both sides ; and to Mr. Fiev^e we are indebted 
for this valuable approach t o pessimism.^ Tht 
height of knowledge no man has yet scanned; 
but we have now pretty well fathomed the gulf 
of ignorance. 

We must, however, do justice to Mr. FieT^t 
when he deserves it He evinces, in his pre- 
face, a lurking uneasiness at the appreheaf* 
sion of exciting war between the two coun 
tries, from the anger to which his letters will 
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giTe birtfa in England. He pretends to deny 
Uiat they will occasion a war ; but it is very 
easy to see he is not convinced by his own 
arguments; and we confess ourselves ex- 
tremely pleased by this amiable solicitude at 
the probable effusion of human blood. We 
hope Mr. Fiev^e is deceived by his philan- 
thropy, and that no such unhappy conse- 
quences will ensue, as he really believes, 
though he affects to deny them. We dare 
say Uie dignity of this country will be satis 
fiei if the publication in question is disowne 
by %R French government, or, at most, if the 
author is given up. At all events, we have no^ 
semple to say, that to sacrifice 20,000 lives, 
and a hundred millions of money to resent 
Mr. Fiev^s book, would be an unjustifiabl e 
waste of blood and treasu re ; and* that to takej 
hlni <UI {»nTaiely by assassination would be 
an undertaking hardly compatible with the 
dignity of a great empire. 

To show, however, the magnitude of the 
provocation, we shaU specify^ a few of the 
chaxges which he makes ayn-inxt ^hg Englis 



^iDM tney oo not understand fireworks as welh 
as the French ; that they charge a shilling fori 
admission to the exhibition; that they have! 
the misfortune of being incommoded by a cer- 
tain disgraceful privilege, called the liberty 
of the press; that the opera band plays out of 
tune; that the English are so fond of drinking 
that they get drunk with a certain air calledl 
the gas of Paradise ; that the privilege of elect-i 
ing members of Parliament is so burthensomel 
that cities sometimes petition to be exempted! 
from it; that the great obstacle to a Parlia- 
mentary reform is the mob ; that women some- 
times have titles distinct from those of their 
husbands, although, in England, any body can 
sell his wife at market, with a rope about her 
neck. To these complaints he aads — that the 
English are so far from enjoying that equality 
of which their partisans boast, that none but 
the servants of the higher nobility can carry 
canes behind a carriage ; that the power which 
the French kings had of pardoning before trial 
is much the same thing as the English mode 
of pardoning after trial ; that he should con- 
ceive it to be a good reason for rejecting any 
measure in France that it was imitated from 
the Cw^ish, who have no family affections, 
and who love money so much that their first 
question, in an inquiry concerning the cha- 
rarter of any man, is, as to his degree of for- 
tune. Lastly, Mr. Fiev^e alleges against the 
English, that they have great pleasure in con- 
templating the spectacle of men deprived of 
their reason. And, indeed, we must have the 
candour to allow that the hospitality which 
Mr. Fievie experienced seems to afford some 
pretext for this assertion. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Ficv^e's 
book is to combat the Anglomania which has 
raged so long among his countrymen, and 
which prevailed at Paris to such an excess 
that even M. Neckar, a foreigner (incredible 
as i*. may seem), after having been twice minU- 
ter of France, retained a considerable share of 
adouratiou for the English government This 



IS quite inexplicable. But this is nothing to 
the treason of the Enct/chpedists, who, instead 
of attributing the merit of the experimental 
philosophy aad the reasoning by induction to 
a Frenchman, have shown themselves so lost 
to all sense of duty which they owed their 
country, that they have attributed it to an 
Englishman* of the name of Bacon, and this 
for no better reason than that he really was 
the author of it The whole of this passage 
is written so entirely in the genius of Mr 
Ficv^e, and so completely exemplifies that 
veiy caricature species of Frenchman from 
which our gross and popular notion:^ of tne 
whole people are taken, that we shall give the 
whole passage at full length, cautiously ab- 
staining from the sin of translating it 

"Quand je reproche aux philosophes d'avoir 
vant^ TAngleterre, par haine pour les institu- 
tions qui soutenoient la France, je ne hasarde 
rien, et je foumirai une nouvelle preuve de 
cette assertion, en citant les encyclopedistes, 
chefs avou^s de la philosophic moderne. 

"Comment nous ont^ils pr^sent^ TEncy- 
clop^el Comme un monument immortel, 
comme le d^pdt pr^cieux de toutes les con- 
noissances humaines. Sous quel patronage 
I'ont-ils ^\ev6 ce monument immortell &i 
ce sous r^gide des ^rivains dont la France 
s'honoroiti Non, ils out choisi pour maitre 
et pour idole un Anglais, Bficon; ils lui on 
fait dire tout ce qu'ils ont voulu, parce que cet 
auteur, extraordinairement volumineux, n'^tuit 
pas connu en France, et ne Test guere en 
Angle terre que de quelques hommes studieuz; 
mais les philosophes seutoient que leur sue* 
ces, pour introduire des nouveaut^s, tenoit si 
faire croire qu'elles n'^toicnt pas neuves pour 
les grands esprits; et comme les grands es- 
prits Fran pais, trop connus, ne ce pr6toient 
pas d un pareil dessein, les philosophes ont 
eu recours a I'Angleterre. Ainsi, un ouvrage 
fait en France, et offert a Tadmiration de TEu- 
rope comme I'ouvrage par excellence, fut mis 
par des Fran pais sous la protection du genio 
Anglais. O honte ! Et les philosophes se sont 
dit patriotcs, et la France, pour prix de sa de- 
gradation, leur a ^leve des statues ! La siecle 
qui commence, plus juLte, parce qu'il a le sen- 
timent de la veritable grandeur, laissera ces 
statues et TEncyclop^die s'ensevelir sous la 
m6me poussicre." 

When to this are added the commendations that 
have been bestowed on Newton, the magnitude 
and the originality of the discoveries which bare 
been attributed to him, the admiration which 
the words of Locke have excited, and the ho 
mage that has been paid to Milton and Shak 
speare, the treason which lurks at the lK)ttom 
of it all will not escape the penetrating glance 
of Mr. Fiev^e ; and he will discern that same 
cause from which every good Frenchman 
knows the defeat of Aboukir and of the first 
of June to have proceeded — the moiister Pittf 
and hie English guineas. 



• ** Gaul was eonquered bv a person of the name 61 
Julius Cesar/' is the first phrase in one of Mr. New 
berry's little books. 
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EB6EW0BTH ON BTTILS." 

[Edirbcbbh Rsmw, 1803.] 



Wb hsrdlr Icnow what to sajr about this 
nm'jling, Bcrajnbling book; but that wc are 
quite sure the author, vhea he began anj sen- 
tence in it, hftd not the smallest suspicion of 
what it was about to contain. We say the 
author; becaase, in spile of the miilnre of 
■exes in the tilie-page, we are slronglj in- 
clined to suspect that the male conlributions 
eiceed the female in a very great degree. The 
Essay OD Bulls is written much with the same 
mind, and in the same manner, as a schoolboy 
takes a walk: he moves on for ten yards on 
the straight road, with surprising persever- 
ance; then sets oat after a butterfly, looks for 
a bird's nest, or jumps backwards andforwards 
over a ditch. In the sane manner, this nim- 
ble and digressivf gentleman is away after 
every object which crosses his mind. If you 



s an apparent congmily, and real incongniirv, 
of ideas, suddenly discovered. And if Ihu 
accoont of bulls be jnst, Ihty are (as migfal 
have been sopposcd) the very reverse of witj 
for as wit discovers real relations, that are not 
apparent, bulls admit apparent relations thai 
nre not real. The pleasure arising from vjl 
proceeds from otir surprise at suddenly diseay 
vering two things to lie similar, in which wc 
suspected no similarity. The pleasure ah*- 
Liig from bulls proceeds from our ditcoreriif 
two things to be dissimilar, in which a ■«• 
semblance might have been snspected. Tl» 
sime doctrine will apply to wit, and to bollf 
ill action. Practical wit discovers counectiM 

J _,,__ _. ... , or relation between actions, in which dnlkr 

leave him at the end of a comma, in a steady understandings discover none; and praetieil 

Grsnit of his subject, jron are sure to find him, ' bulls originate from an appartnt relation b» 
(ore the neit full stop, a hundred yards to | tween two nclions, wbich more correct aado^ 
the right or left, frisking, capering, and grin- standings immediately perceive to ban M 
ning in a high paroxysm of merriment and relation at alL 

Bgilily. Mr. Edgeworth seems to possess the Louis XIV. being extremely harassed byia 
seDttments ol an accomplished gentleman, the repeated solicitations of m veteran oBicer filT 
information of a scholar, and the vivacity of a promotion, said one day, load enongh ID IM 
first-rate WIequin. He if. fuddled with ani- , heard, "That gentleman is the most trouble 
mal spirits, ^ddy with coD.^iitulional joy; in some officer I have in my service." "Thalil 
anch a stale he mnst have written on, or burst- | precisely the charge (said the old man) wUek 



l^e object of the book is to prove, that thp 
practice of making balls is not more imputa- 
ble to the Irish than to any other people; and 
the manner ii. which he sets about it, is to 
qnole examples of bulls produced in other 
countries. But this is surely a singular way 
of reasoning the question: for there are goitres 
oat of Valais, eilortionera who do not wor- 
ship Hoses, oat cakes out of the Tweed, and 
balm beyond the precincts ofGilead. If nothing 
can be said to exist pre-eminently and em- 
phatically in one country, which exists at all 
ID another, then Frenchmen are not gay, nor 
Bpaniards grave, nor are gentlemen of the 
Milesian race remarkable for their disinte- 
rested contempt of wealth in their concubini 
relations. It is probable there is some founda- 
tion for a character so generally diffused; 
though it is also probable that such faunda- 
tioE is extremely enlarged by fame. If there 
were no foundation for the common opinion, 
we mast suppose national characters fonnei) 
by chance; and that the Irish might, by acci- 
dent, have been laughed at as bashful and 
■heepish; which is impossible. The author 
pu&ues himself a good deal about the nature 
uf bulls, without coming to any decision about 
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. nj^s enemies bring against n 

An English gentleman," (says Mr. Sdg^ 

worth, in a story cited from Joe HiUar,) 'vaa 

writing a letter in a eo&ee-honse; and pe> 

ceiving that an Irishman stationed behind bin 

was taking thai liberty which Paimento wed 

with his friend Alexander, instead of pnttiac 

his seal upon the lips of the eurioui iv^iaat, 

the English gentleman thonght proper to r» 

prove the Hibernian, if not with delicacy, it 

least with poetical justice. He concluded writ 

' I his letter in these words: 'Iwonld i^. 

ire, but a damned tall Irishman is reidiif 

er my shoulder every word I write.' 

•"You lie, you scoundrel,' said the ■dt 

convicted Hibernian.'" — (p. H.) 

The pleasure derived firom the fint of Am 
stories, proceeds from the discoveiy of llM 
relation that subsists between the oUeet bl 
bad in view, and the assent of the ofleM' ■■ 
on observation so unfriendly to thai end 1> 
the first rapid glance which the mind tbnnn 
upon his words, he spears, b^ his aMjue^ 
cence, to be pleading against himself, nen 
seems to be no relation between what he a^ 
and what he wishes to effect by speaking. 

In the second story, the pleasure is direcdf 
the reverse. The lie given was opporenJ^ tfc* 
readiest means of proving his innocence, Ui' 
reaUy the most effectual way of eslablishinf 
his guUt. There seems ta a. mooieiA \n \i* * 
I Strong wladon telweeti 4ie mcuu mA '^* ^ 
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feet; while, in fact, no irrelation can be so 
complete. 

what connection is th^re between pelting 
stones at monkeys, and gathering cocoapnuts 
from lofty trees 1 Apparently nome. But 
monkej^ sit npon cocoa^nnt trees; monkeys 
are imitative animals; and if you pelt a 
monkey with a stone, he pelts yon with a 
cocoa-nut in return. This scheme of gather- 
ing cocoa-nuts is very witty, and would be 
more so, if it did not appear useful : for the 
idea of utility is always inimical to the idea 
of wit* There appears, on the contrary, to 
be some relation between the revenge of the 
In.sh rebels against a banker, and the means 
which they took to gratify it, by burning all 
his notes wherever they found them ; whereas 
they could not have rendered him a more 
essential service. In both these cases of bulls, 
dke one verbal, the other practical, there is an 
apparent congruity, and real incongruity of 
Mluis. In both the cases of wit, there is an 
apparent incongruity and a real relation. 

It 15 clear that a bull cannot depend upon 
mere incongruity alone; for if a man were to 
say that he would ride to London upon a cocked 
hiU, or that he would cut his throat with a 
pound of pickled salmon, this, though com- 
pletely incongruous, would not be to make 
bnUs, but to talk nonsense. The stronger the 
apparent connection, and the more complete 
the real disconnection of the ideas, the greater 
die surprise, and the better the bull. The less 
apparent, and the more complete the relations 
established by wit, the higher gratification 
does it afford. A great deal of £e pleasure 
experienced from bulls, proceeds from the 
sense of superiority in ourselves. Bulls which 
we invented, or knew to be invented, might 
please, but in a less degree, for want of this 
additional zest 

As there must be apparent connection, and 
Kal incongruity, it is seldom that a man of 
sense and education finds any form of words 
by which he is conscious that he might have 
been deceived into a bulL To conceive how 
the person has been deceived, he must sup- 
pose a degree of information very different 
Rom, and a species of character very hete- 

* It BMUt be obserred, that all the irreat passions, and 
■aay other feelings, extingaisb the relish for wit. Thus 
Igmfim fmik* 2>nt« vidit et ertbuU^ would be witty, were 
a nx tbrderinx on the subHine. The resemblance be- 
f«r«en the sandal tree impartinK (while it falls) its aro- 
ttaiic flavoar to the edge of the axe, and the benevolent 
■an rewarding evil with good, would be witty, did it 
■ot eirite rirtuoas emotions. There are many mechan- 
ical coDtriTancefl which excite sensations very similar 
to wit; but the attention is absorbed by their utilitv. 
Soaie of Mertin*s machines, which have no utility at all, 
are quite similar to wit. A small model of a steam- 
CBfine, or mere squirt, is wit to a child. A man specu- 
lates on the causes of the flrst, or in its consequences, 
and no loses the feelings of wit ; with the latter, he Is too 
Ikailiar to be surprised. In short, the essence of every 
^lecies of wit is surprise ; which vi terminit must be 
wklden ; and the sensations which wit has a tendency to 
txrite, are impaired or destroyed as often as they aro 
with much thought ot posalon. 



rogeneous to, his own ; a process which dU 
minishes surprise, and consequently pleasure 
In the above-mentioned story of the Irishman 
overlooking the man writing, no person ,ol 
ordinary sagacity can suppose himself be* 
trayed into such a mistake; but he can easily 
represent to himself a kind of character thai 
might have been so betrayed. There ar» 
some bulls so extremely fallacious, that any 
man may imagine himself to have been be 
trayed into them; but these are rare: and, iv 
general, it is a poor, contemptible species of 
amusement; a delight in which evinces a rerf 
bad taste in wit 

Whether the Irish make more bulls thaf» 
their neighbours, is, as we have before ro 
marked, not a point of much importance; bni 
it is of considerable importance, that the cha 
racter of a nation should not be degraded; and 
Mr. Edgeworth has great merit in his verr 
benevolent intention of doing justice to thit 
excellent qualities of the Irish. It is not pot 
sible to read his book, without feeling a stronf 
and a new disposition in their favour. Whe 
ther the imitation of the Irish manner be accu 
rate in his little stories we cannot determine; 
but we feel the same confidence in the accu« 
racy of the imitation, that is often felt in the 
resemblance of a portrait, of which we have 
never seen the originaL It is no very high 
compliment to Mr. Edgeworth*s creative pow- 
ers, to say, he could not have formed anything, 
which was not real, so like reality; but such a 
remark only robs Peter to pay Paul ; and gives 
every thing to his powers of observation* 
which it takes from those of his imagination. 
In truth, nothing can be better than his imita* 
tionof the Irish manner: It is first-rate painting. 

Edgeworth and Co. have another faculty in 
great perfection. They are eminently masters 
of the pathos. The Firm drew tears from us 
in the stories of little Dominick, and of the 
Irish beggar, who killed his sweetheart : Never 
was any grief more natural or simple. The 
first, however, ends in a very foolish way; 
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Detiidt in fisctm. 

We are extremely glad thai our avocations 
did not call us from Bath to London on the day 
that the Bath coach conversation took place. 
We except from this wi.sh the stcry with which 
the conversation terminates; for as soon as 
Mr. Edgeworth enters upon a story he excels. 

We must confess we have been much more 
pleased with Mr. Edgeworth in hl.^ laughing 
and in his pathetic, than in his grave and rea- 
soning moods. He meant, perhaps, that wc 
should ; and it certainly is not vv.vy necessary 
that a writer should be profound on the sub- 
ject of bulls. Whatever be the deficiencies 
of the book, they are, in our estimation, amply 
atoned for by its merits ; by none more than 
that lively feeling of compassion which per- 
vades it for the distresses of the wild, kind 
hearted, blundering poor of Ireland. 
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TRIMMER AND LANCASTER.* 

[Edzxbttkoh Rbtzbw, 1806.] 



This is a book written by a lady who has 
gained considerable reputation at the comer 
of 8t Paul's churchyard ; who flames in the 
ran of Mr. Newberry's shop ; and is, upon the 
whole, dearer to mothers and aunts than any 
other author who pours the milk of science 
into the mouths of babes and sucklings. Tired 
at last of scribbling for children, and getting 
ripe in ambition, she has now written a book 
for grown-up people, and selected for her an- 
tagonist as stiff a controversialist as the whole 
field of dispute could well have supplied. Her 
opponent is Mr.Lancaster,-|- a Quaker, who has 
lately given to the world new and striking 
lights upon the subject of Education, and come 
forward to the notice of his country by spread- 
ing order, knowledge, and innocence among 
the lowest of mankind. 

Mr. Lancaster, she says, wants method in 
his book ; and therefore her answer to him is 
without any arrangement The same excuse 
must suffice for the desultory observations we 
shall make upon this lady's publication. 

The first sensation of disgust we experienced 
at Mrs. Trimmer's book, was from the patron- 
izing and protecting air with which she speaks 
of some small part of Mr. Lancaster's plan. 
8he seems to suppose, because she has dedi- 
cated her mind to the subject, that her opinion 
must necessarily be valuable upon it; forget- 
ting it to be barely possible, that her applica- 
tion may have made her more wrong, instead 
of more right If she can make out her case, 
that Mr. Lancaster is doing mischief in so im- 
portant a point as that of national education, 
she has a right, in common with every one 
else, to lay her complaint before the public; 
but a right to publish praises must be earned 
by something more difficult than the writing 
sixpenny books for children. This may be 
very good; though we never remember to have 
seen any one of them; but if they be no more 
remarkable for judgment and discretion than 
parts of the work before us, there are many 
thriving children quite capable of repa)ring 
the obligations they owe to their amiable in- 
structress, and of teaching, with grateful reta- 
liation, <<the old idea how to shoot" 

In remarking upon the work before us, we 
shall exactly follow the plan of the authoress, 

• Jl C9mparativ9 Fiew of tht JVrw Plan of EdneaUon 
promiUfatod bf Mr. Jotnh LanetUr^ in hi* TVaett eon- 
mndnf the Inotrwetion of tkt Ckildron of th§ Lahouring^ 
Part of tkt Commwmitf ; and of th§ Swotem of Ckritdan 
Kdueationfoundod by our pious For^atkero for tko Initia- 
tion of tko Younf Membero of tko EttMUkod Ckurck in 
tko Prineiplet of tko R^formai RoUgion, By Mn. Trlm- 

f Lancaster Invented the new method of education. 
Tlie Church waa eorely vexed at his auccesa, endeavour- 
ed to »et up Dr. Bell as the discoverer, and to run down 
poor i^ncaater. George the Third was irritated by thia 
timbhy conduct, and alwaya protected Lancaster. He 

!^j!fJ!f''l''.1 '*'** thU, Review, and made «ir Herbert 
rarior read it a eecond tluM to hiiiu 



and prefix, as she does, the titles of fbnm * 
subjects on which her observations are made* 
doing her the justice to presume, that her qvo* ' 
tations are fairly taken from Mr. Lancaster's ' 
book. 

1. Mr, Laneadof^B Prtface^^Mn. Trimmer ' 
here contends, in opposiuon to Mr. Lancaster, 
that ever since the establishment of the Pro- \ 
testant Church, the education of the poor has 
been a national concern in this country; and ' 
the only argument she produces in support of 
this extravagant assertion, is an appea« to tha 
act of uniformity. If there are milUons ci 
Englishmen who cannot spell their owi 
names, or read a sign-post which bids them 
turn to the right or left, is it any answer to 
this deplorable ignorance to say, there is aa 
act of Parliament for public instruction tr-lo 
show the very line and chapter where the 
King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament as- 
sembled, ordained the universality of reading 
and writing, when, centuries afterwards, tht 
ploughman is no more capable of the one or 
the other than the beast which he drives ! Im 
point of fact, there is no Protestant country in 
the world where the education of the poor hat 
been so grossly and infamously neglected as 
in England. Mr. Lancaster has the viry high 
merit of calling the public attention to this 
eidl, and of calling it in the best way, by new 
and active remedies; and this uncandid ami 
feeble lady, instead of using the influence she 
has obtained over the anility of these realms, 
to join that useful remonstrance which Mr. 
Lancaster has begun, pretends to deny that the 
evil exists ; and when you ask where are the 
schools, rods, pedagogues, primers, histories 
of Jack the Giant-killer, and all the usual ap- 
paratus for education, the only thing she can 
produce is the ad of unifarmUy and eommom 
prayer. 

2. The Prindplea on wkUh Mr, JUmeader's 
IfutiitUion is eoTuftietof.'—*' Happily for man* 
kind," says Mr. Lancaster, ** it is possible to 
combine precept and practice together in the 
education of youth : that public spirit, or gene* 
ral opinion, which gives such strengUi to vice^ 
may be rendered serviceable to the cause of 
virtue ; and in thus directing it, the whole se- 
cret, the beauty, and simplicity of national edu- 
cation consists. Suppose, for instance, it be 
required to train a youth to strict veracitr* 
He has learnt to read at school : he there reads 
the declaration of the Divine will respecting 
liars : he is there informed of the pernicious 
effects that practice produces on society at 
large ; and he is enjoined, for the fear of God, 
for the approbation of his friends, and for tht 
good of his school-fellows, never to tell an un- 
truth. This is a most excellent precept ; but 
let it be taugYil, and. ytv, \1 iXi^ toiiXx^rj v^«ftp 
tice be treated wilYi Vn^dfiet«nc% \j.^ -pwc^LXa^ 
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mclien, or assoeiates, it will either weaken 
or destroT all the good that can be derived 
fit>m it : Bat if the parents or teachers tender- 
ly nip the rising shoots of vice ; if the asso- 
ciates of jonth pour contempt on the liar ; he 
will soon hide his head with shame, and most 
likely leave off the practice."— (p. 24, 25.) 

The objection which Mrs. Trimmer makes 
lo this passage, is, that it is exalting the fear 
§fwun above the fear of God, This observation 
as mischievous as it is nnfoanded. Un- 
donbtedly the fear of God ought to be the para- 
mount principle from the very beginning of 
life, if it were possible to make it so; but it is 
a feelingwhich can only be built up by de- 
grees. The awe and respect which a child 
mlertains for its parent and instructor, is the 
Ant scaffolding upon which the sacred edifice of 
religion is reared. A child begiru to pray, to act, 
and to abstain, not to please God, but to please 
dbe parent, who tells hun that such is the will of 
Qoi The religious principle gains ground 
from the power of association and £e im- 
provement of reason ; but without the fear of 
man^ — the desire of pleasing, and the dread of 
offending those with whom he lives^ — ^it would 
bt extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
cherish it at all in the minds of the children. 
If you tell (says Mr. Lancaster) a child not to 
swear, because it is forbidden by God, and he 
finds everybody whom he lives with addicted 
to that vice, the mere precept will soon be 
obliterated ; which would acquire its just in- 
fluence if aided by the effect of example. Mr. 
Lancaster does not say that the fear of man 
ever oagki to be a stronger motive than the 
fear of God, or that, in a thoroughly formed 
character, it ever if.* he merely says, that the 
fear of man may be made the most powerful 
mean to raise up the fear of God ; and nothing, 
in our opinion, can be more plain, more sen- 
sible, or better expressed, than his opinions 
npon these subjects. In corroboration of this 
sentiment, Mr. Lancaster tells the following 
story: — 

*A benevolent friend of mine," says he, 
"who resides at a villsge near London, where 
be has a school of the class called Sunday 
Sekoois, recomn)ended several lads to me for 
education. He is a pious man, and these 
children had the advantage of good precepts 
nnder his instruction in an eminent degree, but 
had reduced them to very little practice. As 
they came to my school from some distance, 
they were permitted to bring their dinners; 
and, in the interval between morning and sAer- 
Boon school hours, spent their time with a 
number of lads under similar circumstances in 
a play-ground adjoining the school-room. In 
this play-ground the boys usually enjoy an 
hoar's recreation ; tops, balls, races, or what 
best suits their inclination or the season of the 
year; but with this charge, *Let all be kept in 
innocence.' These lads thought themselves 
very happy at play with their new associates ; 
but on a sodden they were seized and over- 
come by numbers, were brought into school 
tost as people in the street would seize a pick- 
pocket, and briag' him to the police office. 



< Why, sir,' was the general reply, < these lads 
have been swearing. This was announced 
with as much emphasis and solemnity as a 
judge would use in passing sentence upon a 
criminal. The culprits were, as may be sup- 
posed, in much terror. AAer the examination 
of witnesses and proof of the facts, they re- 
ceived admonition as to the offence ; and, on 
promise of better behaviour, were dismissed* 
No more was ever heard of their swearing; 
yet it was observable, that they were better 
acquainted with the theory of ChrUtianity, and 
could give a more rational answer to queitimt 
from the tcripture, than several of the boys who 
had thus treated them, on comparison at eon^ 
ftablei would do a thief. I call this," adds Mr. 
Lancaster, ''practical religiout inttructionf and 
couk), if needful, give many such aneccfotes." 
-(p. 26, 27.) 

All that Mrs. Trimmer has to observe against 
this very striking illustration of Mr. Lancas- 
ter's doctrine, is, that the monitors behaved to 
the swearers in a very rude and unchristian- 
like manner. She begins with being cruel, 
and ends with being silly. Her first observa- 
tion is calculated to raise the posse comitatuB 
against Mr. Lancaster, to get him stoned for 
impiety; and then, when he produces the most 
forcible example of the effect of opinion to 
encourage religious precept, she says such a 
method of preventing swearing is too rude for 
the gospel. True, modest, unobtrusive reli- 
gion-— charitable, forgiving, indulgent Chris 
tianity, is the greatest ornament and the 
greatest blessing that can dwell in the mind 
of man. But if there is one character more 
base, more infamous, and more shocking than 
another, it is him who, for the sake of some 
paltry distinction in the world, is ever ready 
to accuse conspicuous persons of irreligion— 
to turn common informer for the church — and 
to convert the most beautiful feelings of the 
human heart to the destruction of the good and 
great, by fixing upon talents the indelible 
stig^ma of irreligion. It matters not how trifling 
and how insignificant the accuser; cry out 
that the church is in danger, and your object is 
accomplished ; lurk in the walk of hypocrisy, 
to accuse your enemy of the crime of Atheism, 
and his ruin is quite certain; acquitted or 
condemned, is the same thing; it is only suffi- 
cient that he be accused, in order that his 
destruction be accomplished. If we could 
satisfy ourselves that such were the real views 
of Mrs. Trimmer, and that she were capable 
of such baseness, we would have drawn blocd 
from her at every line, and left her in a state 
of martyrdom more piteous than that of St, 
Uba. Let her attribute the milk and mildness 
she meets with in this review of her book, to 
the conviction we entertain, that she knew no 
better — that she really did understand Mr. Lan- 
caster as she pretends to understand him — and 
that if she had been aware of the extent of the 
mischief she was doing, she would have tossed 
the manuscript spelling-book in which she 
was engaged into the fire, rather than have 
done it As a proof that we are in earnest in 
speaking of Mrs. TTimmei's i\m^\\c\Vj, -w^ 



Bypfningat that time to be within, linquired, I must slate the objecuon sVve m^vVes \o oxv^ ol 

?' — ' Mr. Lancaster's punisYimv js. ^ >N\ittAm^^\I 



JVelJ, bofs, what ia all this bustle about 
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says Mr. Lancaster, " with a slovenly boy, I 
put a label upon his breast, I walk him ronnd 
the school with a tin or a paper crown upon 
his head." " Surely," says Mrs. Trimmer (in 
reply to this), ** surely it should be remember- 
ed, that the Saviour of the world waa eroumed 
UiUh thorns, in derinon, and that this is the rea- 
son why crowning is an improper punishment 
for a siovenly hoy'\'Ii 

Rewards and Punishmenis^— Mrs, Trimmer 
objects to the fear of ridicule being made an 
instrument of education, because it may be 
hereafter employed to shame a boy out of his 
religion. She might, for the same reason, 
object to the cultivation of the reasoning 
faculty, because a boy may hereafter be rea- 
soned out of his religion : she surely does not 
mean to say that she would make boys insen- 
sible to ridicule, the fear of which is one curb 
upon the follies and eccentricities of human 
nature. Such an object it would be impossible 
to effect, even if it were useful : Put a hundred 
boys together, and the fear of being laughed 
at will always be a strong influencing motive 
with every individual among them. & a mas- 
ter can turn this principle to his own use, and 
get boys to laugh at vice, instead of the old 
plan of laughing at virtue, is he not doing a 
very new, a very difficult, and a very laudable 
thing! 

VPlien Mr. Lancaster finds a little boy with 
a very dirty face, he sends for a little girl, and 
makes her wash off the dirt before the whole 
school: and she is directed to accompany her 
ablutions with a gentle box of the ear. To us, 
this punishment appears well adapted to the 
offence; and in this, and in most other in- 
stances of Mr. Lancaster's interference in 
seholastic discipline, we are struck with his 
good sense, and delighted that arrangements 
apparently so trivial, really so important, 
snould have fallen under the attention of so 
mgenious and so original a man. Mrs. Trim- 
mer objects to this practice, that it destroys 
female modesty, and inculcates, in that sex, a 
habit of giving boxes on the ear. 

"When a boy gets into a singing tone in 
leading," says Mr. Lancaster, ** the best mode 
of cure that I have hitherto found effectual is 
by the force of ridicule^— Decorate the offendeir 
with matches, ballads, (dying speeches if 
needful;) and in this garb send him round the 
school, with some boys before him crying 
matches, &c., exactly imitating the dismsd 
tones with which such things are hawked 
about London streets, as will readily recur to 
the reader's memory. I believe many boys 
behave rudely to Jews more on account of the 
manner in which they cry 'old clothes,' than 
because they are Jews. I have always found 
excellent effects from treating boys, who sing 
or tone in their reading, in the manner de- 
scribed. It is sure to turn the laugh of the 
whole school upon the delinquent ; it provokes 
risibility, in spite of every endeavour to check 
it, in all but the offender, I have seldom known 
a boy thus punished once, for whom it was 
needful a second time. It is also very seldom 
lihat a boy deserves both a log and a shackle 
Mt the same time. Most boys are wise enough, 
»aSas under one punisbment, not to transgress 



immediately, lest it should be doabl^'*««Ol 
47, 48.) ^ 

This punishment is objected to on the pM 
of Mrs. Trimmer, because it inculcates a di» 
like to Jews, and an indifference about djiiy 
speeches! Toys, she savs, given as rewiri% 
are worldly things ; children are to be tanffet 
that there are eternal rewards in store lor 
them. It is very dangerous to give prints •• 
fewards, because prints may hereafter be the 
vehicle of indecent ideas. It is, above aB 
things, perilous to create an order of merit kk 
the borough school, because it gives die bon 
an idea of the origin of nobilitv, **espeeialfym 
times (we use Mrs. Trimmers own woids) 
which furnish instances of the extinetion nf m 
race of ancient nobiHiy, in a neighbouring ii» 
/ton, and the elevation of some of the hwm mm^ 
pie to the highest stations, Bovs aeeustomem is 
consider themselves the nobles of the sdM, 
in their future KveSfform a conceit of their 
merits (unless they nave very sound prindpim}^ 
aspire to be nobles of the land, and to take pka 
of the hereditary nooiUty,** 

We think Uiese extracts will sufheieafly 
satisfy every reader of common sense, of the 
merits of this publication. For our part, whea 
we saw these ragged and interesting little 
nobles, shining in their tin stars, we only 
thought it probable that the spirit of emulatioii 
would make them better ushers, tradesmen, 
and mechanics. We did, in truth, imagine we 
had observed, in some of their faces, a boU 
project for procuring better breeches for keep* 
ing out the blast of heaven, which howled 
through those garments in every direction, and 
of aspiring hereafter to greater strength of 
seam, and more perfect continuity of cloth. 
But for the safety of the titled orders we had 
no fear; nor did we once dream that the black 
rod which whipt these dirty little dukes, would 
one day be borne before them as the emblem 
of legislative dignity, and the sign of noble 
blood. 

Orders—The order of Mr. Lancaster has dis- 
played in the school is quite astonishing. 
Every boy seems to be the cog of a wheel— 
the whole school a perfect machine. This is 
so far fVom being a burden or constraint to 
the boys, that Mr. Lancaster has made it qnile 
pleasant and interesting to them, by giving to 
it the air of military arrangement; not fore* 
seeing, as Mrs. Trimmer foresees, that, in 
times of public dangers, this plan furnishes 
the disaffected wiUi the immediate means of 
raising an army ; for what have they to do but 
to send for all the children educated by Mr. 
Lancaster, from the different comers of the 
kingdom into which they are dispersed^— tt> 
beg it as a particular favour of them to IhQ 
into the same order as they adopted in the 
spelling class twenty-five years ago; and tiM 
rest is all matter of course — 

Jamqiu faces, et Saxa volant. 

The main object, however, for which Ait 
book is written, is to prove that the church es> 
tablishment is in danger, from the increase of 
Mr. Lancaster's institutions. Mr. Lancaster 
is, as we have YjeCox^ obsen e^, ^ (^xxi^wc. Ki^ 
a Quaker, tie saya,l caM^o\\jfc«J^'^wtt cttc^x 
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holt I pledge mrself not to teach my own. I 
filedge mjself (and if I deceive you, desert me, 
a&d give me np) to confine myself to those 
points of Christianity in which all Christians 
agree. To which Mrs. Trimmer replies, that, 
ift the first place, he cannot do this ; and, in 
tiie next place, if he did do it, it would not he 
CBOOgh. But why, we would ask, cannot Mr. 
Lancaster effect his first ohject ? The prac- 
tical and the feeling parts of religion are much 
More likely to attract Uie attention and provoke 
Ihe questions of children than its speculative 
doctrines. A child is not very likely to put 
any questions at all to a catechising master, 
and still less likely to lead him into subtle and 
profound disquisition. It appears to us not 
only practicable, but very easy, to confine the 
idigions instruction of the poor, in the first 
years of life, to those general feelings and 
principles which are suitable to the estab- 
Dshed church, and to every sect ; afterwards, 
die discriminating tenets of each subdivision 
cf Christians may be fixed upon this general 
basis. To say this is not enough, that a child 
rtioold be made an Antisocinian, or an Antipe- 
lagian, in his tenderest years, may be very 
just ; but what prevents you from making him 
80 1 Mr. Lancaster, purposely and intention- 
ally, to allay all jealousy, leaves him in a state 
as well adapted for one creed as another. Be- 
gin ; make your pupil a firm advocate for the 
peculiar doctrines of the English church ; dig 
loond about him, on every side, a trench that 
diall guard him from every species of heresy. 
la spite of all this clamour you do nothing; 



you do not stir a single step; you educate 
alike the swineherd and his hog; and then, 
when a man of real genius and enterprise 
rises up, and says. Let me dedicate my life to 
this neglected object ; I will do every thing but 
that which must necessarily devolve upon you 
alone ; you refuse to do your little, ana compel 
him, by the cry of infidel and Atheist, to leave 
you to your ancient repose, and not to drive 
you, by insidious comparisons, to aLy system 
of active utility. We deny, again and again, 
that Mr. Lancaster's instruction is any kind of 
impediment to the propagation of the doo 
trines of the church ; and if Mr. Lancaster 
was to perish with his system to-morrow, these 
boys would positively be taught nothing ; the 
doctrines which Mrs. Trimmer considers pra> 
hibited would not rush in, but there would be 
an absolute vacuum. We will, however, say 
this in favour of Mrs. Trimmer, that if every 
one who has joined in her clamour, had la> 
boured one-hundredth part as much as she has 
done in the cause of national education, the 
clamour would be much more rational, and 
much more consistent, than it now is. By liv- 
ing with a few people as active as herseU*, she 
is perhaps somehow or another persuaded that 
there is a national education going on in this 
country. But our principal argument is, that 
Mr. Lancaster's plan is at least better than the 
nothing which preceded it The authoress 
herself seems to be a lady of respectable opi* 
nions, and very ordinary talents; defending 
what is right without judgment, and beUeving 
what is holy without charity. 



PARNELL AND IRELAND.* 



[Ediicburoh Review, 1807.] 



Ir ever a nation exhibited symptoms of 
downright madness, or utter stupidity, we con- 
ceive these symptoms may be easily recog- 
nized in the conduct of this country upon the 
Catholic question.f A man has a wound in 
his great toe, and a violent and perilous fever 
at the same time ; and he refuses to take the 
medicines for the fever, because it will discon- 
cert his toe ! The mournful and folly-stricken 
blockhead forgets that his toe cannot survive 
him ; — that if he dies, there can be no digital 
life apart from him ; yet he lingers and fondles 
over this last part of his body, soothing it 
madl^with little plasters, and anile fomenta- 
tions, while the neglected fever rages in his 

• Hi$t0rks2 Jtpolof^ for the Irish Catkoliet. By WlL- 
UAS Pabkbll, Biq. Fitzpatrick, Dublin, 1807. 

tl do not retract one lyllable (or 0110 iota) of what I 
aare nid or written upon the Catholic queition. What 
was wanted for Ireland was emancipation, time and Jus- 
tice, abolition of present wrongs ; time for foraretting past 
WTtrncs, and that continued and even Justice which 
woaM make such oblivion wise. It is now only difficult 
to maquillize Ire/and, be fijre emancipation it wawttnpoa- 
aible. Am to tbe danger from CatbolJe doctrines, I muat 
lemre neb apprebenaiona to tbe reepectabie anility of 

" ' — I wiU not meddle with it. I 

3 



entrails, and bums away his whole life. If the 
comparatively little questions of Establish* 
ment are all that this country is capable of 
discussing or regarding, for God's sake let us 
remember, that the foreign conquest which de- 
stroys all, destroys this beloved toe also. Pass 
ever freedom, industry, and science — and look 
upon this great empire, by which we are about 
to be swallowed up, only as it aiects the man* 
ner of collecting tithes, and of reading the li- 
turgy — still, if all goes, these must go too; 
and even, for their interests, it is worth while 
to conciliate Ireland, to avert the hostility, and 
to employ the strength of the Catholic popula- 
tion. We plead the question as the sincerest 
friends to the Establishment ; — as wishing to 
it all the prosperity and duration its warmest 
advocates can desire, — but remembering al- 
ways, what these advocates seem to forget, 
that the Establishment cannot be threatened 
by any danger so great as the perdition of the 
kingdom in which it is established. 

We are truly g\ad lo agree %o eTi\Ax^\^ ^^ 
Mr. Pamell upon lYiis greaV (\\ies\\oiv\ ^^^ 
mire his way of thinkmf^; Midiao^X cot^i^ 
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TCCommeDd his work to the attention of the 
publie. The general conclusion which he at- 
tempts to prove is this; that religious senti- 
ment, however perverted to bigotry or fanati- 
cism, has always a iendtney to moderation; 
that it seldom assumes any great portion of 
activity or enthusiasm, except from novelty of 
opinion, or from opposition, contumely and 
persecution, when novelty ceases ; that a go- 
vernment has little to fear from any religious 
aect, except while that sect is new. Give a 
government only time, and, provided it has the 
good sense to treat folly with forbearance, it 
must ultimately prevail. When, therefore, a 
sect is found, after a lapse of years, to be ill 
disposed to the government, we may be certain 
that government has widened its separation by 
marked distinctions, roused its resentment by 
eontumely, or supported its enthusiasm by per- 
secution. 

The particular conclusion Mr. Pamell at- 
tempts to prove is, that the Catholic religion 
in Ireland had simk into torpor and inactivity, 
till government roused it with the lash : that 
even then, from the respect and attachment, 
which men are always inclined to show to- 
wards government, there still remained a large 
body of loyal Catholics ; that these only de- 
creased in number from the rapid increase of 
persecution; and that, after all, the effects 
which Uie resentment of the Roman Catholics 
had in creating rebellions had been very much 
exaggerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr. 
Pamell takes a survey of the histonr of Ireland 
from t^ conquest under Henry, to the rebellion 
under uharles the First, passing very rapidly 
over the period which preceded the Reformar 
tion, and dwelling principally upon the various 
rebellions which broke out in Ireland between 
the Reformation and the grand rebellion in the 
reign of Charles the First. The celebrated 
conquest of Ireland by Henry the Second, ex- 
pended only to a very few counties in Lein- 
ster ; nine-tenths of the whole kingdom were 
left, as he found them, under the dominion of 
their native princes. The influence of ex- 
ample was as strong in this, as in most other 
instances; and great numbers of the English 
settlers who came over under various adven- 
turers, resigned their pretensions to superior 
civilization, cast off their lower garments, and 
lapsed into the nudity and barbarism of the 
Insh. The limit which divided the posses- 
sions of the English settler from those of the 
native Irish, was called the pale; and the ex- 
pression of inhabitants within pale, and wiih" 
out the pale, were the terms by which the two 
nations were distinguished. It is almost su- 
perflious to state, that the most bloody and 
pernicious warfare was carried on upon the 
borders— sometimes for something— sometimes 
for nothing — ^most commonly for cows. The 
Irish, over whom the sovereigns of Eng- 
land affected a sort of nominal dominion, were 
entirely governed by their own laws; and so 
very little connection had they with the justice 
of Uie invading country, that it was as lawful 
ib Jdll aa Irishman, as it was to kill a badger 
AT a fox. The instances are innumerable, 
v^fron? ibe defendant has pleaded that the de- 



ceased was an Irishman, and that dterefim 
defendant had a right to kill him ^— and Qpea 
the proof of Hibemicism, acquittal fbUowei 
of course. 

When the English army mustered in a^ 
great strength, the Irish chieftains would 4» 
exterior homage to the English Crown ; uA 
they very frequently, by this artifice, averted 
from their country the miseries of invasion: 
but they remained completely unsubdued, lOi 
the rebellion which took place in the Teign of 
Queen Elizabeth, of which that politic woma 
availed herself to the complete subjugation of 
Ireland. In speaking of the Irish about te 
reign of Elizabeth, or James the First, we mHt 
not draw our comparisons from England* \mt 
from New Zealand; they were not civiliiai 
men, but savages ; and if we reason about iheir 
conduct, we must reason of them as savages. 

** After reading every account of Irish Ua* 
tory," (says Mr. Pamell,) *«one great peiplezi^ 
appears to remain : How does it happen, tha^ 
from the first invasion of the English, till the 
reign of James I., Ireland seems not to have 
made the smallest progress in civiliiatioM cr 
wealth 1 

** That it was divided into a number of fmaU 
principalities, which waged constant war oa 
each other; or that the appointment of the 
chieftains was elective; do not appear soft* 
cient reasons, although these are the onlyoMt 
assigned by those who have been at the tiwh 
ble of considering the subject : neither are the 
confiscations of property quite sq^ient te 
account for the effect There have been grett 
confiscations in other countries, and still they 
have flourished : the petty states of Oreece were 
quite analogous to the chiefries (as they were 
called) in Ireland ; and yet they seemed lo 
flourish almost in proportion to their dissen> 
sions. Poland felt the bad effects of an elec- 
tive monarchy more than any other countiy ; 
and yet, in point of civilization, it maintained 
a very respectable rank among the nations of 
Europe; but Ireland never, for an instant^ 
made any. progress in improvement till the 
reign of James I. 

** It is scarcely credible, that in a climate like 
that of Ireland, and at a period so far advanoed 
in civilization as the end of Elizabeth's reign^ 
the greater part of the natives should go naked. 
Yet this is rendered certain by the testimony 
of an eye-witness, Fynes Moryson. <In tbie 
remote parts,' he says, 'where the Engludi 
laws and manners are unknown, the very chief 
of the Irish, as well men as women, go naked 
in the winter time, only having their privr 
parts covered with a rag of linen, and their 
bodies with a loose mantle. This I speak of 
mjr*own experience ; yet remembering that a 
Bohemian Baron coming out of Scotland to ni 
by the north parts of the wild Irish, told me in 
great earnestness, that he, coming to the house 
of O'Kane, a great lord amongst them, wai 
met at the door by sixteen women all nake^ 
excepting their loose mantles, whereof eight 
or ten were very fair; with which strange 
sight his eyes being dazzled, they led him into 
the house, and \hen «\\.\in% down b^ the Ire 
with crossed \e|(s,\\ye xa\\ot»,%si^ *o Vjiw«i 
1 could not \>\il offend. c\A&\ft «3t%«^nAX^\^ 
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to fit down with them. Soon alter, O'Kane, 
tbc lord of the countrj, came in all naked, 
izeept a loose mantle and shoes, which he put 
off as soon as he came in ; and, entertaining 
the Baron after his best manner in the Latin 
tongae, desired him to pat off his apparel, 
which he thought to be a harden to him, and 
to sit naked. 

**To conclade, men and women at night, 
going to sleep, lye thus naked in a round cir- 
cle about the fire, with their feet towards it. 
ney fold their heads and their upper parts in 
woollen manUes, first steeped in water to keep 
Ihem warm ; for they sav, that woollen cloth, 
wetted, presenres heat, (as linen, wetted, pre- 
aerres cold,) when the smoke of their bodies 
has warmed the woollen cloth.' 

^ The cause of this extreme poverty, and of 
its long continuance, we must conclude, arose 
from the peculiar laws of property, which were 
in force under the Irish dynasties. These laws 
hare been described by most writers as similar 
to the Kentish custom of gavelkind ; and in- 
deed so little attention was paid to the subject, 
diat were it not for the researches of Sir J. 
IhiTis, the knowledge of this singular usage 
would have been entirely lost. 

** The Brehon law of property, he tells us, 
was similar to the custom (as the English law- 
yers term it) of hodge-podge. When any one 
of the sept died, his lands did not descend to 
his sons, but were divided among the whole 
aept: and, for this purpose, the chief of the 
•ept made a new division of the whole lands 
beloDgiog to the sept, and gave every one his 

Ert according to seniority. So that no man 
d a property which could descend to his 
children; and even during bis own life, his 
possession of any particular spot was quite 
uncertain, being liable to be constantly shuffled 
and changed by new partitions. The conse- 
quence of this was that there was not a house 
of brick or stone, among the Irish, down to 
the reign of Henry VII.; not even a garden or 
orchard, or well fenced or improved field, 
neither village or town, or in any respect the 
least provision for posterity. This monstrous 
custom, so opposite to the natural feelings of 
mankind, was probably perpetuated by the 
policy of the chiefs. In the first place, the 
power of partitioning being lodged in their 
lands, made them the most absolute of tyrants, 
being the dispensers of the property as well as 
of the liberty of their subjects. In the second 
place, it had the appearance of adding to the 
Aumber of their savage armies; for, where 
there was no improvement or tillage, war was 
parsned as an occupation. 

"In the early history of Ireland, we find 
several instances of chieftains discountenanc- 
ing tillage; and so late as Elizabeth's reign, 
Moryson says, that 'Sir Neal Garve restrained 
bis people from ploughing, that they might 
assist him to do any mischief.' " — (p. 98 — 102.) 

These quotations and observations will ena- 
ble us to state a few plain facts for the recol- 
lection of our English readers. UL Ireland was 
never subdued till the rebellion in the reign 
of Qoeen Elizabeth. 2tL For four hundred 
wears before that period, the two naliona had 
been almost constaniJjr at war; and in conse- 



quence of this, a deep and irreconeileable ha 
trod existed between the people within and 
without the pale. 8d The Irish, at the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, wero unquestionably 
the most barbarous people in Europe. So 
much for what had happened previous to the 
roign of Queen Elizabeth : and let any man, 
who has the most superficial knowledge of 
human affairs, determine, whether national 
hatred, proceeding from such powerful causes, 
could possibly have been kept under by the de- 
feat of one single robellion ; whether it would 
not have been easv to have foreseen, at that 
period, that a proud, brave, half-savage peoples 
would cherish the memory of their wrongs for 
centuries to come, and break forth into arms 
at every period when they were particularly 
exasperated by oppression, or invited by op- 
portunity. If the Protestant roligion had 
spread in Ireland as it did in England, and if 
there never had been any difference of faith 
between the two countries,— can it be believed 
that the Irish, ill-treated, and infamously go 
verned as they have been, would never have 
made any efforts to shake off the yoke of Eng- 
land 1 Surely there are causes enough to 
account for their impatience of that yoke, 
without endeavouring to inflame the zeal of 
ignorant people against the Catholic religion, 
and to make that mode of faith responsible for 
all the butchery which the Irish and English, 
for these last two centuries, have exeroised 
upon each other. Every body, of course, must 
admit, that if to the causes of hatred already 
specified, there be added the additional cause 
of religious distinction, this last will give 
greater foroe (and what is of more conse- 
quence to observe, give a name) to the whole 
aggregate motive. But what Mr. Parnell con- 
lends for, and clearly and decisively proves, is, 
that many of those sanguinary scenes attributed 
to the Catholic religion, are to be partly im- 
puted to causes totally disconnected from reli- 
gion ; that the unjust invasion, and the tyran- 
nical, infamous policy of the English, are to 
take their full share of blame with the Sophisms 
and plots of Catholic priests. In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, Mr. Parnell shows, that 
feudal submission was readily paid to him by 
all the Irish chiefs ; that the Reformation was 
received without the slightest opposition ; and 
that the troubles which took place at that 
period in Ireland, are to be entirely attributed 
to the ambition and injustice of Henry. In the 
reign of Queen Mary, there was no recrimi- 
nation upon the Protestants : — a striking proof, 
that the bigotry of the Catholic religion had 
not, at that period, risen to any great height in 
Ireland. The insurrections of the various 
Irish princes were as numerous, during this 
reign, as they had been in the two preceding 
reigns, — a circumstance rather difficult of ex- 
planation, if, as is commonly believed, the Ca- 
tholic religion was at that period the main 
spring of men's actions. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Catholic in the 
pale regularly fought against the Catholic out 
of the pale. O'Sullivan, a bigoted Papist, re- 
proaches them wivh do\t\g so. S^c^Wr^q^ >Jcvfe 
reign of James ihe Yirsl, Yve s^v*' *' ^^^ "^^"^ 
the eyes even of itie Ilii^WsYi lu^JtaT ^v\\^ ^i^* 
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tholics of the pale) " were opened ; and they 
cursed their former foUj for helping the here- 
tic'' The English government were so sen- 
sible of the loyalty of the Irish English Catho- 
licff, that they entrusted them wiSi the most 
confidential sendees. The Earl of Kildare 
was the principal instrument in waging war 
against the chieftains of Leix and OfiaL Wil- 
liam O'Bourge, another Catholic, was created 
Lord Castle Connel for his eminent services ; 
and MacGully Patrick, a priest, was the state 
spy. We presume that this wise and manly 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth was utterly un- 
known both to the Pastrycook and the Secre- 
tary of State, who have published upon the 
dangers of employing Catholics even against 
foreign enemies; and in those publications 
have said a great deal about the wisdom of our 
ancestors — 3ie usual topic whenever the folly 
of their descendants is to be defended. To 
whatever other of our ancestors they may 
allude, they may spare all compliments to this 
illustrious Princess, who would certainly have 
kept the worthy confectioner to the composition 
of tarts, and most probably furnished him with 
the productions of the Right Honourable Sec- 
retary, as the means of conveying those juicy 
delicacies to an hungry and discerning pub- 
lic. 

In the next two reigns, Mr. Pamell shows 
by what injudicious measures of the English 
government the spirit of Catholic opposition 
was gradually formed ; for that it did produce 
Dowerful effects at a subsequent period, he 
does not deny ; but contends only (as we have 
before stated), that these effects have been 
much overrated, and ascribed sokly to the 
Catholic religion, when other causes have at 
least had an equal agency in bringing them 
about. He concludes with some general re- 
marks on the dreadful state of Ireland, and 
the contemptible folly and bigotry of the Eng- 
lish ;* — ^remarks full of truth, of good sense, 
and of political courage. How melancholy 
to reflect, that there would be still some 
chance of saving England from the general 
wreck of empires, but that it may not be 
saved, because one politician will lose two 
thousand a year by it, and another three thou- 
sand—a third a place in reversion, and a fourth 
a pension for his aunt! — ^Alas! these are the 

• It would be M wen, in ftatiire, to saj no more of the 
itvecatkNi of the o41et of Nuts. 



powerful causes which nave always setifaa 
the destiny of great kingdoms, and which may 
level Old England, with all its boasted fre» 
dom, and boasted wisdom, to the dust Not 
is it the least singular among the political 
phenomena of the present day, that the sole 
consideration which seems to influence the 
unbigoted part of the English people, in this 
great question of Ireland, is a regard for the 
personal feelings of the Monarch. Nothing 
is said or thought of the enormous risk to 
which Ireland is exposed, — ^nothing of the 
gross injustice with which the CathoUcs an 
treated,— nothing of the lucrative apostasy 
of those from whom they experience ftoM 
treatment : but the only concern by which we 
all seem to be agitated is, that Uie King must 
nut be vexed in his old age. We have a great 
respect for the King ; and wish him au die 
happiness compatible with the happiness of 
his people. But these are not times to pi^ 
foolish compliments to Kings, or the sons of 
Kings, or to any body else : this journal has 
always preserved its character for courage 
and honesty ; and it shall do so to die last 
If the people of this country are solely occu- 
pied in considering what is personally agree- 
able to the King, without considering what is 
for his permanent good, and for the safety of 
his dominions ; if all public men, quitting flie 
common vulgar scramble for emolument, do 
not concur in conciliating the people of Ire- 
land ; if the unfounded alarms, and the com- 
paratively trifling interests of the clergy, are 
to supersede the great question of fre^om or 
slavery, it does appear to us quite impossiUe 
that so mean and so foolish a people can 
escape that destruction which is ready to bunt 
upon them ;— a destruction so imminent, that 
it can only be averted by arming all in our 
defence who would evidently be sharers in our 
ruin, — and by such a change of system as 
may save us from the hazairl of being ruined 
by the ignorance and cowardice of any gene- 
ral, by the bigotry or the ambition of aiqr 
minister, or by the well-meaning scruples of 
any human being, let his dignity be what it 
may. These minor and domestic dangers wt 
must endeavour firmly and temperately to 
avert as we best can ; but, at all hazards, we 
must keep out the destroyer from among us. 
or perish like wise and brave men a tibt 
attempt 
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METHODISM.* 

[EDivBUKaa Rsnxw, 1806.] 



Trb is the production of an honest man, 
possessed of a fair share of understanding. 
He cries oat lustily (and not before it is time), 
upon the increase of Methodism; proposes 
Tarioiis remedies for the diminution of this 
eril; and speaks his opinions with a freedom 
vhich does him fi^at credit, and convinces 
us thai he is a respectable man. The clergy 
are accused of not exerting themselves. What 
temporal motivje, Mr. Ingram asks, have they 
tar exertion t Would a curate, who had 
served thirty years upon a living in the most 
exemplary manner, secure to himself, by such 
a conduct, the slightest right or title to promo- 
tion in the church 1 What can you expect of 
a whole profession, in which there is no more 
connection between merit and reward, than 
between merit and beauty, or merit and 
strength ! This is the substance of what Mr. 
Ingram says upon this subject ; and he speaks 
the truth. We regret, however, that this gen- 
tleman has thought fit to use against the dis- 
senters, the exploded clamour of Jacobinism ; 
or that he deems it necessary to call into the 
aid of the Church, the power of intolerant 
laws, in spite of the odious and impolitic tests 
to which the dissenters are still subjected. 
We believe them to be very good subjects; 
and we have no doubt but that any further at- 
tempt upon their religious liberties, without 
reconciling them to the Church, would have a 
direct tendency to render them disafiected to 
to the State. 

Mr. Ingram (whose book, by the by, is very 
dull and tedious) has fallen into the common 
austake of supposing his readers to be as well 
acquainted with his subject as he is himself; 
and has talked a great deal about dissenters, 
without giving us any distinct notions of the 
spirit which pervades these people — the ob- 
jects they have in view— or the degree of 
talent which is to be found among them. To 
remedy this very capital defect, we shall en- 
deavour to set before the eyes of the reader a 
complete section of the tabernacle; and to 
present him with a near view of those secta^ 
ries, who are at present at work upon the de- 
struction of the orthodox churches, and are 
destined hereaAer, perhaps, to act as conspi- 
cuoas a part in public affairs, as the children 
of Sion did in the time of Cromwell. 

The sources from which we shall derive 
our extracts, are the Evangelical and Metho- 
distical Magazines for the year 1807 ; — works 
which are said to be circulated to the amount 
of 18,000 or 20,000 each, every month ; and 
which contain the sentiments of Arminian 
and Calvinisuc Methodists, and of the evan- 
^cal clergymen of the Church of England. 
We shall use the general term of Methwiism, 

•Cmuses 0/ tMs fncrease of Methodism and ZHssenHon 
^ROMKMT ACKLEM IJfOMAM, B. D. HMUbBTd. 



to designate these three classes of fanatics* 
not troubling ourselves to point out the finer 
shades, and nicer discriminations of lunacy* 
but treating them all as in one general conspi- 
racy against common sense, and rational o> 
thodox Christianity. 

In reading these very curious productions, 
we seemed to be in a new world, and to have 
got among a set of beings, of whose existence 
we had hardly before entertained the slightest 
conception. It has been our good fortune to 
be acquainted with many truly religious per- 
sons, both in the Presbjrterian and Episcopa- 
lian churches ; and from their manly, rational* 
and serious characters, our conceptions of 
true practical piety have been formed. To 
these confined habits, and to our want of pro- 
per introductions among the children of light 
and grace, any degree of surprise is to be at- 
tributed, which may be excited by the publi- 
cations before us ; which, under opposite cir- 
cumstances, would (we doubt not) have proved 
as great a source of instruction and deUght to 
the Edinburgh reviewers, as they are to the 
most melodious votaries of the tabernacle. 

It is not wantonly, or with the most distant 
intention of trifling upon serious subjects, that 
we call the attention of the public to these sort 
of publications. Their circulation is so enor- 
mous, and so increasing, — ^they contain the 
opinions, and display the habits of so many 
human beings, — ^tiiat they cannot but be ob- 
jects of curiosity and importance. The com- 
mon and the middling classes of the people 
are the purchasers; and the subject is reli- 
gion, — ^though not that religion certainly which 
is established by law, and encouraged by na- 
tional provision. This may lead to unpleasant 
consequences, or it may not ; but it carries 
with it a sort of aspect, which ought to insure 
to it serious attention and reflection. 

It is impossible to arrive at any knowledge 
of a religious sect, by merely detailing the set- 
tled articles of their belief: it may be the 
fashion of such a sect to insist upon some arti- 
cles very slightly ; to bring forward others pro- 
miuently ; aod to consider some portion of their 
formal creed as obsolete. As the knowledge 
of the jarisprudence of any country can never 
be obtained by the perusal of volumes which 
contain some statutes that are daily enforced* 
and others that have been silently antiquated : 
in the same manner, the practice, the preach- 
ing, and the writing of sects, are comments 
absolutely necessary to render the perusal of 
their creed of any degree of utility. 

It is the practice, we believe, with the ortho 
dox, both in the Scotch and English churches, 
to insist very rarely, and very discreetly, upon 
the particular instances o( \Vve \Ti\Rtt^tWi^^ ^1 
Divine Providence. TYiey Ao xioX toxv\^iv^^^ft»X 
the world is governed onVv "b^ ^ei\w«3i\"a:«^<-* 
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that a Snperintending Mind never interferes 
for particular purposes ; but such purposes are 
represented to be of a nature very awful and 
sublime, — when a guilty people are to be de- 
stroyed, when an oppressed nation is to be lift- 
ed up, and some remarkable change introduced 
into the order and arrangement of the world. 
With this kind of theology we can have no 
quarrel ; we bow to its truth ; we are satisfied 
with the moderation which it exhibits ; and we 
have no doubt of the salutary effect which it 
produces upon the human heart Let us now 
come to those special cases of the interference 
of Providence as they are exhibited in the pub- 
lications bef?re us. 

•Ai interfertnet with retpeet to the Rtv. Jame$ 

Moody, 

<* Mr. James Moody was descended from pious 
ancestors, who resided at Paisley ;— his heart 
was devoted to music, dancing, and theatrical 
amusements ; of the latter he was so fond, that 
he used to meet with some men of a similar 
cast to rehearse plays, and used to entertain a 
hope that he should make a figure upon the 
stage. To improve himself in music, he would 
rise very early, even in severely cold weather, 
and practise on the German flute : by his skill 
in music and singing, with his general powers 
of entertaining, he became a desirable com- 
panion : he would sometimes venture to pro- 
fane the day of God, by turning it into a season 
of carnal pleasure : and would join in excur- 
sions on the water, to various parts of the vi- 
cinity of London. But the time was approach- 
ing, when the Lordj who had detigm of nurof for 
him, and for many othere by hie means, wa$ about 
to $top hkn in hie vain career of tin and foUy, The re 
were two professing servants in the house 
where he lived ; one of these was a porter, who, 
in brushing his clothes, would say, * Master 
James, this will never do— you must be other- 
wise employed — ^you must be a minister of the 
gospel.' This worthy man, earnestly wishing 
his conversion, put into his hands that excel- 
lent book which God hath so much owned, 
jiUein^t jilarm to the Unconverted, 

** About this time, it pleased God to visit him 
with a disorder in his eyes, occasioned, as it 
was thought, by his sitting up in the night to 
improve himself in drawing. The apprehen- 
sion of losing his sight occasioned many seri- 
ous reflections ; his mind was impressed with 
the importance and necessity of seeking the 
salvation of his soul, and he was induced to 
attend the preaching of the gospel. The first 
sermon that he heard with a desire to profit, 
was at Spa-fields Chapel ; a place where he had 
formerly frequented, when it was a temple of 
ranity and dissipation. Strong convictions of 
sin fixed on his mind ; and he continued to at- 
tend the preached word, particularly at Totten- 
ham-court Chapel. Every sermon increased 
his sorrow and grief that he had not earlier 
sought the Lord. It was a considerable time 
before he found comfort from the gospel. He 
has stood in the free part of the chapel, hear- 
Mt^ with sach emotion, thtit the tears have 
JSowed from his eyes in torrents ; and, when 
Ac Ams rfftamed home, he has eon tinned a great 



part of the night on his knees, praying arm 
what be had heard. 

** The change eflected by the power of th€ 
Holy Spirit on his heart now became visible to 
all. Nor did he halt between two opinions, as 
some persons do ; he became at once a decided 
character, and gave up for ever all his vaim 
pursuits and amusements; devoting himself 
wfth as much resolution and diligence to tlit 
service of God, as he had formerly d^e to foUy;* 
Ev, Mag, p. 194. 

jin itUerferenee rafpcefing Cardt* 

"A clergyman not far distant from the spot 
on which these lines were written, was spend* 
ing an evening — ^not in his closet wrestlhig 
with his Divine Master for the communicatioii 
of that grace which is so peculiarly necessaiy 
for the faithful discharge of the ministerbl 
function^ — not in his study searching the sacred 
oracles of divine truth for materials wherewith 
to prepare for his public exercises and feed te 
flock under his care,-*-not in pastoral visits to 
that flock, to inquire into the state of their sonto, 
and endeavour, by his pious and aflbctionata 
conversation, to conciliate their esteem, and 
promote their edification « — ^but at the card tabled 
— AAer stating that when it was his turn to 
deal, he dropped down dead, ** It is worthy of 
remark (says the writer), that within a reij 
few years this was the third character in fibe 
neighbourhood which had been summoned 
from the card table to the bar of God."— >^ 
Mag. p. 262. 

Interference reepeeting Swearing — a Bee the iMCr»» 

ment, 

" A young man is stung by a bee, upon whi^ 
he buffets the bees with bis hat, uttering at the 
same time the most dreadful oaths and impra- 
cations. In the midst of his fury, one of these 
little combatants stung him upon the tip of dial 
unruly member (his tongue), which was then 
employed in blaspheming his Maker. Thus 
can the Lord engage one of the meanest of hia 
creatures in reproving the bold transgressor 
who dares to take his name in vain. — JBi» 
Mag. p. 868. 



Interference with respect to Damd White, who 
cured of Atheism and Scrofula by one Sermon of 
Mr, Coles, 

This case is too long to quote in the Ian* 
guage and with the evidences of the writers. 
The substance of it is what our title implies^— 
David Wright was a man with scrofulous legs 
and atheistical principles; — being with diffi* 
culty persuaded to hear one sermon from Mr. 
Coles, he limped to the church In extreme pain* 
and arrived there after great exertion ;--dnr- 
ing church time he was entirely converted, 
walked home with the greatest ease, and never 
after experienced the slightest return of ten* 
fula or infidelity. — Ev, Mag. p. 444. 

The displeasure of Providence is expressed at Cap* 
tain Scott's going to preach m Mr, Bommmf% 
Chapel 

The sign of lliis displeasure is a violeal 
storm of thunder auA W^VvUixu^ \QfiX%&\i^ twftfc 
into town. — E». Mog. ip. ^^. 
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d^njid for hawimg t^pamUd tt eechjltkl al Iht 

wTf tMH lluU Iht mrvia wo* btgiiiiiiiig at the 

JtMuditl CkapA 

■■HerermiDd,' smrnhAinukeeper, 'Dlgeik 
pMter eongregalion Iban the Melhodut pu- 
HB]— we'll have a eock-Sghr.' Bat what is 
■ml how insigniflciDt his designs, how im- 
polmibis itKD^, bow ill-rated his plans, when 
op p o s ed to ihat Being who is infinite in wisdom, 
booDdlew in power, terrible in jadgmeat, and 
«to Areqoenilf reverse's, aod suddenly renden 
mbcftiTC, Ihe projects of the wicked 1 A few 
itjw ■fter ibe aTowal of bis inteniion, the inn* 
keeper sickened," Ac Ac. And then the nar- 
mer foei on to state, that his corpse was car- 
iM ^ Ihe meetiDg-honse, 'on tkt day, atid 
oKlhf Qt tit Iwu, the deceased had fixed for the 
eoek-4ghL"— W<<A. Meg. p. 13e. 

Ib page 18T, JbA. Mag., a father, mother, 
Aree sons, and a aister, are daitrojed bj par- 
lienUr interposition. 

Id pa^ Kn> Milk. Mag., a dancing-master is 
deniDjM for irretiiiion, — another person for 
■vearing at a cock-fight, — and a third for pre- 
tending to be deaf and domb. These are call- 
ed rtamt and auihtiUic acnunli of God's areng- 
ilC providence. 

So lODch for the miraculous interposition of 
ftoridence in cases where the Methodists are 
eOBcaned: we shall now proceed lo afewspe- 
cimeni of the energy of iheirreligioas feelings. 
It-. Stitrii't fitHitgi in tluwwMh of Mag, 1793. 

* Bat, all this time, m^ sonl was stayed upon 
Ood; mj desites increased, and my mind was 
k^ in a sweet praying frame, a going out of 
atyaelf^ as it were, and taking shelter in Him. 
Etctj breath I drew, ended in a prayer. I felL 
■fself helpless as an infant, dependent opon 
Ood for all things. I was in a constant dailj 
expectation of receiving alt 1 wanted ; and, on 
Fnday, May 31st, under Mr. Rutherford's ser- 
■on, thoiigti entirely independeat of it, (for 1 
eonld not give any accounl of what he had 
ben preaching about,) I was given to feel thai 
God was waiting 10 be very gracious to me; 
Ihe spirit of prayer and supplication was given 
■e, and such an assurance that I was accepted 
is Ihe Beloved, as 1 cannot describe, but which 
I ahall never forget"— JUdA. Jlfo^. p. 35. 
Iti.^aabfth Priet and hir alttndanli hiar lacTiil 
mutic mi a luddtn. 

"A few nights before her death, while some 
aeighboars and her husband were sitting up 
vi^ ber, a sudden and joyful sound of music 
was heard hy all present, aUkough lomt of Ihtm 
wtrt tamat peaplt: at which time she Ihoughl 
ahe saw her crucified Saviour before her, :ipeak. 
ing these words with power to her soul, ' Thy 
ains are forgiven ihee, and I love ihee freely.' 
After this she never doubted of her acceptance 
with 0-:^ ; and on Christmas day following was 
taken to celebrate the Redeemer's birth in the 
Paradise of God. MicUikl Cddsih."— JUicfA, 
JI«g.p.l37. 

Til^a Sailor on hoard ef (At Siag frigalt hat a 
tpKiaJ rtrelalimi/mm our Savumr. 

'Octnber 3Sth, being the Lord's day, he had 
a rtaiarJubiB maaifesialioa of God's lore to 1 



his souL That bleaied morning, he was mneb 
grieved by hearing the wicked use profao' 
language, when Jeans revealed himselfto hitOi 
and impressed on his mind those words, ■Pol' 
low Me.' This waa a precious day to hioa.' 
Mtlh. Mag. p. 140. 

Th» mowMT in ■sMeh Mr. Tliatiuit Cook wat Mttw 
tom*d to aetoit S. B. 
•■Whenever he met me in the atreet, hts 
salutation nsed to be, 'Have you free aiid 
lively iniercourae with Ood lo-dayl Are yon 
giving your whole heart to GodV I hare 
known him on aneh occasions speak in lo 
pertinent a manner, that I have been aa- 
lonished at his knowledge of my state. Meet- 
ing me one morning, he said, 'I hare been 
praying for you; you have had a sore conflict, 
though all is well now.' At auolber time he 
asked, ■Have yoo been much exercised iheae 
few days, for I have been led to pray that yon 
might especially have suffering grace.'" — Mttk, 

afBj.p.M7. 

Mr. John KiUvt «n tat dtalh^d. 

*"0h, my dear, I am now going to glory, 
happy, happy, happy. I am going to sing 
praises to Oc>d and the Lamh; I am going to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I think I can see 
my Jesus without a glass between. I can, I 
feel I can, discern 'my title clear to mansion* 
in the skies.' Come, Lord Jesus, come I vhr 
are thy chariot-wheels so long deiayjngl'* 
£ki.tfag.p. 134. 

7^ SatTtTtd Mr. Mead"! torrmofor Mt lita. 

"This wroaghl him up to temporary despe- 
ration; his inexpressible grief poured itself 
forth in groans : ' Oh, that I had never sinned 
afainstGod! I have a hell here upon earth, and 
there is ahell forme in eternity I' One Lord's 
day.yery early in the morning, ho was awoke by 
a tempest of thunder and lightning; and ima- 
gining it to be the ead of the world, his agony 
w;is great, supposing the great day of divine 
wrath was come, and he unprepared : but hap- 
py to find it not so." — Ev. Mag. p. I4T. 
Similar catt of Mr. Jokn Bobinton. 

" About two hours before he died, he was in 
great agony of body and mind; it appeared 
that the enemy waa permitted to struggle with 
him ; and being greatly agitated, he cried out, 
' Ye powers of darkness begone 1' This, how> 
ever, did not last lotig: 'the prey was taken 
from the mighty, and the lawful captive de- 
livered,' although he was not permitted to tell 
of his deliverance, but lay quite still and com- 
posed." — Bv. Mag.f. 177. 
The Reverend William Tennimt in an htatetty 

"'While I was conversing with my brother/ 
said he, ' on the state of my soul, and the fears 
I had enterta.ined for my future welfare, I found 
myself in an instant, in another stale of exisW 
ence, under the direction of a superior being, 
who ordered me to follow him. I was wafted 
along, I know not how, till I beheld at a dis- 
tance an iaefTable glory, Ibe impression of 
which on my mind il is impossiole to commu- 
nicate to mortal man. \i.mine4ia.\e\^x«ftftOjA 
oa my happy change; aai ftiQ'ii'tA, N(A, 
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blessed be God I I am safe at last, notwith* 
staading all mj fears. I saw an innumerable 
host of happy beings surrounding the inex- 
pressible glory, in acts of adoration and joy- 
ons worsMp ; but I4id not see any bodily shape 
or representation in the glorious appearance. 
I heard things unutterable. I heard their songs 
and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise, 
with unspeakable rapture. I felt joy unutter- 
able and full of glory. I then applied to my 
conductor, and requested leave to join the 
happy throng.' " — Ev, Mag, p. 251. 

The following we consider to be one of the 
most shocking histories we ever read. God 
only knows how many such scenes take place 
in {be gloomy annals of Methodism. 

•* A young man, of the name of & C , 

grandson to a late eminent Dissenting minister, 
and brought up by him, came to reside at 

K g, about the year 1803. He attended at 

the Baptist place of worship, not only on the 
Lord's day, but frequently at the week-day 
lectures and prayer-meetings. He was sup- 
posed by some to be seriously inclined ; but 
his opinion of himself was, that he had never 
experienced that divine change, without which 
no man can be saved. 

** However that might be, there is reason to 
believe he had been for some years under 
powerful convictions of his miserable condi- 
tion as a sinner. In June, 1806, these convic- 
tions were observed to increase, and that in a 
more than common degree. From that time 
he went into no company ; but, when he was 
not at work, kept in his chamber, where he 
was employed in singing plaintive hymns, and 
bewailing his lost and perishing state. 

** He had about him several religious peo- 
ple ; but could not be induced to open his mind 
to them, or to impart to any one the cause of 
his distress. Whether this contributed to in- 
crease it or not, it did increase, till his health 
was greatly affected by it, and he was scarce- 
ly able to work at his business. 

** While he was at meeting on Lord's day, 
September 14th, he was observed to labour 
under very great emotion of mind, especially 
when he heard the following words : * Simier, 
if you die without an interest in Christ, you 
will sink into the regions of eternal death.' 

** On the Saturday evening following, he in- 
timated to the mistress of the house where he 
lodged, that some awful judgment was about 
10 come upon him ; and as he should not be 
able to be at meeting next day, requested that 
an attendant might be procured to stay with 
him. She replied, that she would herself stay 
at home, and wait upon him ; which she did. 

*< On Uie Lord's day he was in great agony 
of mind. His mother was sent for, and some 
religious friends visited him ; but all was of 
Ao avaiL That night was a night dreadful 
beyond conception. The horror which he en- 
dured brought on all the symptoms of raging 
madness. He desired the attendants not to 
come near him, lest they should be burnt He 
said that 'the bed-curtains were in flames, — 
Uiat he smelt the brimstone, — ^that devils were 
ikxme to fetch him, — Ihat there was no hope 
^r Am for that he had sinned against light 



and conviction, and that he should eegtaSaStf 
go to helL' It was with difficulty he^ could ba 
Kept in bed. 

** An apothecary being sent for, as soon aa 
he entered the house, and heard his dradftd 
bowlings, he inquired if he had not beea bitten 
by a mad dog. His appearance, likenisiiy 
seemed to justify such a suspicion, his eom^ 
tenance resemblmg that of a wild beast mora 
than of a man. 

** Though he had no feverish heat, yet hit 
pulse beat above 150 in a minute. To abate 
the maniOf a quantity of blood was taken froat 
him, a blister was applied, his head was sbaved^ 
cold water was copiously poured o^er hint 
and fox-glove was administered. By these 
means his fury was abated ; but his mental 
agony continued, and all the symptoms of 
madness which his bodily strength, thus re- 
duced, would allow, till the following Thurs- 
day. On that day he seemed to have recovered 
his reason, and to be calm in his mind. In 
the evening he sent for the apothecary; and 
wished to speak with him by himselfl Hie 
latter, on his coming, desired every one to 
leave the room, and thus addressed him: 
' C— — , have you not something on your 
mind V * Ay,' answered he, * thai itiif* He 
then acknowledged that, early in the month 
of June, he had gone to a fair in the nei^ 
bourhood,in company with a number of wicked 
young men : that they drank at a public-house 
together till he was in a measure intoxicated; 
and that from thence they went into other com- 
pany, where he was criminally connected with 
a harlot ' I have been a miserable creatore,' 
continued be, ' ever since ; but during the last 
three days and three nights, I have been in a 
9tate of desperation.' He intimated to the 
apothecary, that he could not bear to tell tbia 
story to his minister: 'But,' said he, *do you 
inform him that I shall not die in despair; fat 
light has broken in upon me ; I have been led 
to the great Sacrifice for sin, and I now hope 
in him for salvation.' 

« From this time his mental distress ceased, 
his countenance became placid, and his con* 
versation, instead of being taken up as before 
with fearful exclamations concerning devils 
and the wrath to come, was now confined to 
the d3ring love of Jesus ! The apothecary was 
of opinion, that if his strength had not been so 
much exhausted, he would now have been in 
a state of religious transport. His nervont 
system, however, had received such a shock, 
that his recovery was doubtful ; and it seemed, 
certain, that if he did recover, he would sink 
into a state of idiocy. He survived ibis inter- 
view but a few days."-— -Er. Mag. p. 412, 418. 

A religious observer stands at a timpike 
gate on a Sunday, to witness the profane crowd 
passing by ; he sees a man driving very clum* 
sily in a gig ; the inexperience of the driver 
provokes the following pious observations. 

" • What (said I to myself) if a smgle un- 
toward circumstance should happen ! Should 
the horse take fright, or the wheel on either 
side get entangled, or the gig opset,— in either 
case what can preserve \heT&.^ K'lid. ^Vionaid % 
morning so fair and. ptomism^ \niSn% on. «^ 
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Wbie nighty — ihcnild SxaA on hU pale horse 
aweary — wbkt follows 1 My mind shaddered 
mt tiM imago* I had raised.' "— £d. Hag. p. b&S, 

•n. 

Jfiu teuita CtMlalt r^btmu Oalt. 

* Fran thii period she lired chiefly in reiire- 
■BDt, either in reading the sacred voltme od 
her knee*, or in pouring ont her tool in praj-er 
to God. Whik thus emploTed, she wu not 
ulireqnentlr indulged wiih Tisiis from her 
gneiiHUliord; and aomelimeBBhc felt htTself 
to he suroonded, as it were, bjr his glorious 
pteaaiec. Aflerher return to Bristol,herrr!iine 
of mind beeune so beaveoty, that she seemed 
oAen (o be dissolved in the love of God her 
RKnoar."— £*. Mog. p. 6TS, fi77. 
Objedian to AJmtmadt*. 

'Let those vho have been partial to such 
Tain productions, onlj read Isaiah zlvii. 13, 
and Moiel ii. 37 ; and they will here see what 
ihej are to be accoanted ot, and in what com- 
panj' they are to be found ; and let them li'ani 
to despise dieir equivocal and artfnl inMnua- 
tioni, irtiich are too frequently blended wiiti 
profknity ; fur is it not profani^ in them to a.t- 
tempi to palm their frands upon mankind by 
Scriptore qaotatious, which they seldom fail to 
do, especiijlf Judges v. 80, and Job imviii. 
S1 1 neither of which teaches nor warrants 
any such practice. Had Baruch or Deborah 
contulted the slarsi No such thing." — Ev. 
Jb|r.^«(W. 

This energy of feeling will be found occa- 
■icnally to meddle with, and disturb the ordi- 
kary occupations and amusements of life, iind 
to raise up little qualms of conseience, ^hicli, 
instead of exciting respect, border, we iar, 
■omewhat too closely upon the ludicrous. 
A SUthodut Footnian, 

■ A gentleman's servant, who has left a. good 
^ace because he was ordered to deny his td.is- 
ter when actually at home, wishes som^ihing 
on this subject may be introduced in tn ihis 
WDilc, that persons who are in the habil of 
denying (hemselves in the above manner ra:iy 
be convinced of ils evil." — Ev. Mag. p, 72. 
DeuH* if it ii right to take any inleretl fur 

" Vmrx. — Sir, I beg Ihe favour of you to in- 
sert the following case of conscience. I frc- 
qnently find in Scripture, that Vmry is parti- 
cularly condemned; and it is represented as 
the character of a good man, thai ' he hath not 
given forth upon usury, neither hath taken any 
increase,' Ezek. xviii. S, &c. I wish, ilmrc- 
fore, to know how such passages are to bl^ un- 
derstood; and whether the taking of inierfsi 
for money.as il is universally practised amonK 
US, can be reconciled with the word and will 
ofOodl Q."— £r. JUa^. p. 74. 
Dvattng ill mited to a ertatart on trial for 
eternity 

■If dancing be a waste of time; if the pre- 
dons hours devoted to it may he better em- 
ployed; if it be a species of trifliog ill suiicit 
to a creature on trial for elemiiy, and Ji.-isti'n- 
ing towards il on the awid wings of lime ; if ii 
br jncaapaiible with geaaine noenUjice, (rue | 



faith in Christ, tapreme love to God, utd \ 
state of genuine devoiedDess to him,— then 
is dancing a practice utterly opposed to the 
whole spirit and temper of Christianity, and 
subversive of the best interests of the rising 
generation." — Metk. Mag. p. 137, 128. 

The Methodists con^iider themselves as con- 
stituting a chosen and separate people, living 
in a land of atheists and voluptuaries. The 
expressions by which Ihey designate their own 
sects, are the dear propl^—the elert — thepeoph 
of God. The rest of mankind are carnal pet- 
pie, the people of Hut world, &c. &c. The chil 
dren of Israel were not more separated, through 
the favour of Ood, from the Egyptians, thait 
the Methodists are, in their own estimalioD, 
from the rest of mankind. We had hitherto 
supposed that the disciples of Ihe Bsiabtished 
churches in England and Scotland bad been 
Christians; and that, after baptism, duly per- 
formed by the appointed minister, and partici- 
pation in the customary worship of these two 
churches, Christianity was the religion of 
which they were to be considered as mem- 
bers. We see, however, in these publications, 
men of twenty or thirty years of age first called 
to a knowledge of Christ under a lermon by the 
Hev. Mr. Venn, — or first admitted into the 
church of Christ under a Mrmon by the Rev. 
Mr. Romaine. The apparent admission tuma 
out to hare been a mere mockery; and the 
pseudo-Christian to have had no religioo at all, 
till the business was really and eSectually done 
under these sermons by Mr. Verm and Mr, 
Romaine. 

.dn awfid and general dtparturt from the CAriitioa 
Failli in Iht Chvrch of England. 

"A second volume of Mr, Cooper's senaona 
is before us, stamped with the same broad seal 
of Irulh and excellence as the former. Amidst 
the awful and general departure from the faith, 
as once delivered to the saints, in the Church 
of England, and sealed liy the blood of oar 
Reformers, it is pleasing to observe that Ihera 
is aremnanl, accordiug to the election of grace, 
who continue rising up to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God, and to call back their fellows 
to the consideration of the great and leading 
doctrines on which the Reformation was built, 
and the Church of England by law established. 
The author of these sermons, avoiding all 
matters of more doubtfal disputation, avowedly 
attaches himself to Ihe great fundamental 
Imlbs ; and on the two substantial pillars, the 
Jachin and Boaz of the living temple, erects 
his superstructure. 1. Justification by raitb, 
without works, free and full, by grace alone, 
through the redemption which is in Jesu* 
Christ, stands at Ihe commencement of the 
first volume ; and on its side rises la the beautf 
of holiness," Ac— £«. Mag. p. 79. 

JIfr. JtoMiuan calUd lo tkt kiuiwltdgt of ChritI under 
Mr. Vinn'i StrmOTt. 
" Mr. Robinson wan called in early life to the 
knowledge of Christ, under a sermon at St. 
Dunstan's, by the late Rev. Mr. Venn, from 
Ezek. iiivi.35,5fi ; itie iemem\narnLto^'«^\G^ 
greatly refreshed his sqmI ^^on Via ^bU^ 
bed."— £ti, Jfag y. 116. 
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Clirittiaiiitf iHtrvduttd into Ih* Fariik of Latnlem, 
Mar Biealrr, in tht ytar 1807. 

"A Terj geoeral spirit of iniiair; havinf ap- 
peared for some lime in the Tillage of Lianton, 
near Bieesler, some serious persona wen ex- 
cited 10 communicate to Ihem the vord of life." 
B», Mag. p. 3S0, 

Wa leirii in page 138, JHttA. Mag^ that twelre 
BoDllis had etapsed from the lime of Mrs. 
Coelcer*! joining tht ptaplt of 0<>d, before she 
obtained a clear sense of fargiTeness. 
A nlipaa Hon "'' 'ff '""Y ^^^ fi'' Margalt. 

'BtUpcmt Pautngirt acamunodaltd. — To Ikt 
Ailsr.'— Sir, it afforded me cociiderabla plea- 
■ore lo Ece opon the cover of jonr Magazine 
for the present month, an adrerli semen c, au- 
noancing (be establishment of a packet, to sail 
weekly between London and Marfaie, daring 
the season ; which appears to have been set on 
foot for the accoromodation of religions cha- 
metets; and in which 'no profane couTersa-. 
tion is 10 be allowed.* 

■■ To those among the followers of a cmeified 
Redeemer, who are in the habit of visiting the 
- Isle ofThanet in the summer, and who.for the 
sea air, or from other cirenmsiances, prefer 
travelling by water, such a convefSDce must 
certainly be a dttideralum, especially if Ibey 
have eiperienced a mortification similar to that 
of the vrriter, in the coarse of the last summer, 
when shut up in a cabin with a miied multi- 
tnde, who spake almost all langnages bnt that 
of Canaan. Totally nnconnected with the con- 
cern, and personally a stranger to ihe worthy 
owner, I take the liberty of recommending this 
Teasel to the notice of my fellow-Christians ; 
persuaded ihat they will think themselves bound 
to patronise and encourage an undertaking that 
has the honour of the dear Redeemer for its 

Kfessed object. It oaght ever lo be remem- 
ed, that every talent we possess, whether 
large or Hmall, is given as in trust to he laid 
onl for God i— and I have often Iboughl that 
Christians act inconsistently with their high 
profession, wben they omit, even in their most 
common and trivial expenditures, to give a 
decided preference to the friends of their Lord. 
I do Dol, however, anticipate any such ground 
of complainl in this instance ; but rather believe 
that the religions world in general will cheer- 
fnlly unite wiih me, while I most cordially wish 
sneceSB to the Princess of Wales Taeht, and 
pray that she may ever sail under the divine 
praiection and blasting i — that the humble fol- 
lowers of Him who spoke the storm into a 
ca.m, when crossing the lake of Oennesareth, 
mayoRen feel their hearts clowing with sacred 
aidoar, while in her cabins they enjoy sweet 
communion with their Lord and with each 
other; — and that strangers, who may be provi- 
dentially brought among them, may see so much 
of the beauty and eicelleney of the religion of 
Jeasa exemplified in their conduct and conver- 
■atioD, that they may be constrained Co say, 
"We will go wiih you, for we perceive that 
Qod is with you.— Tour Ood shall be our God, 
tad his people shall henceforth be our chosen 
oompaaiooa and asaoeiitet.' I am, Mr. Editor, 
roar obliged friead and titter in the sospeL 
* T.'—^. Mag.p. soa, B F S 



J TitligMot MMMpaper {« <tBMMMrf te tl) A, JC 
far &^tnkr.— It is said of common nswifi 
pe rs, " Th at tAry on aiMritd w (flaporoJ CMW«^ 
tBhiU ihi cotuideralion of llioit wlach art tttrntt it 
paUpoutdj the business of this lilh has «qper> 
seded the claims of immortality; and Iba 
monarchs of the world have eogroHed an ak 
teniion which would have been more propo^ 
devoted to the Saviour of the uniTerse." It ia 
then stated, "that the columns of tUa paper 
(Tin lattnutor, pria M.) will be sspplied tj 
pious reflections ; suitable commeni* >o in^ 
prove the dispensations of Providenee will te 
introduced ; and the whole conducted wilk la 
eye to our spiritual, as well as temper^ wrt- 
fare. The work will contain the latest ttfvi 
up lo four o'clock on the day of publication, 
together with the moat recent religious oeenr- 
rences. The prices of slock, and cornel 
market-tables, will also be accurately detailed." 
Ev. Mag. Stpttmber Jdvtrtammt. The Ecleetfe 
Review is also understood to be carried on npos 
Melbodistical principles. 

Nothing can evince more atrongly the mStt- 
enee which Methodism now exercises npon 
common life, and the fast hold it has got nf^iha 
people, than the advertisements which are cir- 
cnlaied every month in these very singoIaT 
publications. On the cover of a single hhb- 
ber, for example, we have the following :■>- 

" Wanted, by Mr. Turner, shoemaker, K 
steady apprentice; he will have the pririlegi 
of attending the ministry of the gospel;— a 
premium expected, p. 3. — Wanted, a serious 
yonng woman, as servant of all work, 8^— 
vf anted, a man of serious character, who can 
shave, 3. — Wanted, a serious woman to taiist 
in a shop, 8.— A young person in the mitlineij 
line wishes to be in a serious family, 4. — Waata 
a place, a young man who has brewed ia a s^ 



shopman, 6. — To he sold, i 
residence, with aiily acres of land; gospel 
preached in three places within half a mile, Bv— 
A single gentleman may be accommodatad 
with lodging in a small serious family, Ei. — To 
let, a genleel first floor in an airy silnation neat 
the Tabernacle, 6. — Wanted, a governess, of 
evangelical principlea and corresponding eha> 
ractcT, 10." 

The religious vessel we have before spoken 
of, is thus advertised : — 

" The Princess of Wales Tacht, J. Cbapman, 
W, Bourn, master, by divine permission, will 
leave Ralph's Quay every Fri^y, U," ftcAe. 
— JWy Ev. Mag. 

After the specimens we have given of theas 
people, any thing which ia said of their actiriCf 
can very easil; • - - ' 
navy appear U 



" Britiik Nairf. — It is with pecnliar pleasnta 
we insert the following extract of a letter tmm 
the pioQS chaplain of a man-of-war, to a gen- 
tleman at (losport, intimating Ihe power and 
grace of God manifested towards onr bmn 
seamen. " Off Cadis, A<ra. S6. IB04.— M)^ dear 
friend— X fleet tot %nKlau& foM,ii& na m *• 
uigbi, and ia tus^ Comg »waf . \^'«w&i» 
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M ym that the work of God seems to prosper. 
Manj are under conTietions ; — some, I trust, 
are eooTerted. I preach every night, and am 
oUt^ed to hare a priyate meeting aAerwardn 
with those who wish to speak about their souls. 
Bat my own health is suffering much, nor shall 
I probahly be able long to bear it. The ship is 
like a tabernacle; and really there is much 

external reformation. Capt. raises no 

objection. I have near a hundred hearers 
erery night at six o'clock. How unworthy am 
I !— Pray for us.' '*— £^. Mag. 84. 

Tim Ta Hm o nj f of a wrofant Ofietr to the worth of 

PioM 8aUor$. 

*Mr. Editor— In the mouth of two or three 
witnesses a truth shall be established. I re- 
cently met with a pleasing confirmation of a 
narrative, stated sometime since in your Maga- 
line. I was surprised by a visit from an old 
aequaintance of mine the other day, who is 
now an officer of rank in his Majesty's navy. 
In the course of conversation, I was shocked 
at the profane oaths that perpetually interrupted 
his sentences; and took an opportunity to 
express my regret that such language should 
be so common among so valuable a body of 
men. 'Sir,' said he, still interspersing many 
iokmn imprecations, * an officer cannot live at 
sea without swearing; — ^not one of my men 
would mind a word without an oath ; it is com- 
mon sea-language. If we were not to swear, 
the rascals would take us for lubbers, stare in 
our faces, and leave us to do our commands 
ourselves. I never knew but one exception ; 
and that was extraordinary. I declare, believe 
me 'lis true (suspecting that I might not credit 
it), there was a set of fellows called Mnhodirtt, 
on hoard the Victory, Lord Nelson's ship (to 
be sure he was rather a religious man him- 
self!), and those men never wanted swearing 
at The dogs were the best seamen on board. 
Every man knetB his duty, and every man did 
his duty. They used to meet together and sing 
hymns; and nobody dared molest them. The 
commander would not have suffered it, had 
they attempted it. They were allowed a mess 
by themselves ; and never mixed with the other 
men. I have often heard them singing away 
myself; and 'tis true, I assure yon, bat not one 
of them was either killed or wounded at the 
battle of Trafalgar, though they did their duty 
as well as any men. No, not one of the psalm- 
suijing gentry was even hurt ; and there the 
fe^ows are swimming away in the Bay of Bis- 
cay at this very time, singing like the d . 

They are now under a new commander; but 
still are allowed the same privileges, and mess 
by themselves. These were the only fellows 
that ever I knew do their duty without swear- 
ing; and I will do them the justice to say they 
do iL' J. Cr^Ev.Mag. p. 119, 120. 

These people are spread over the face of the 
whole earth in the shape of missionaries. — 
Upon the subject of missions we shall say very 
little or nothing at present, because we reserve 
it for another article in a subsequent Number. 
But we cannot help remarking the magnitude 
of the collections made in favour of the miS' 
BioDMries at the Methodislical chapels, when 
compared with the collections Cot any common \ 



object of charity in the orthodox churches and 
chapels. 

'^lUUgunu Trad Society* — A most satisfac- 
tory report was presented by the committee; 
from which it appeared that, since the com- 
menceroent of the institution in the year 1799, 
upwards of four nuUiona of religious tracts 
have been issued under the auspices of the 
society; and that considerably more than one- 
fourth of that number have been sold during 
the last year."— -Bo. Mag, p. 284. 

These tracts are dropped in villages by the 
Methodists, and thus every chance for con- 
version afforded to the common people. There 
is a proposal in one of the numbers of the 
volumes before us, that travellers, for every 
pound they spend on the road, should fling one 
shilling's worth of these tracts out of the chaise 
window; — thus taxing his pleasures at 5 per 
cent, for the purposes of doing good. 

** Every Christian who expects the protec- 
tion and blessing of God ought to take with 
him as many ShiUing^ worth, at least, of 
cheap tracts to throw on the road, and leava 
at inns, as he takes out pounds to expend on 
himself and family. This is really but a tri- 
fling sacrifice. It is a highly reasonable one ; 
and one which God will accept"— £p. Mag* 
p. 405. 

It M pari of their policy to have a great change 

of Minigten, 

" Same day, the Rev. W. Haward, from Hox- 
ton Academy, was ordained over the Indepen- 
dent church at Rendham, Suffolk. Mr. Pic- 
kles, of Walpole, began with prayer and read- 
ing; Mr. Price, of Woodbridge, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse, and asked the questions; 
Mr. Pennant, of Halesworth, off*ered the ordi- 
nation prayer ; Mr, Shufflebottom^ of Bungay^ 
gave the charge from Acts ix. 28 ; Mr. Vincent, 
of Deal, the general prayer; and Mr. Walford, 
of Yarmouth, preached to the people from 
2 Phil. ii. Ur—Ev. Mag. p. 429. 

Chapels opened* — ^^'Hambledon, Ducks, Sept. 
22. — Eighteen months ago this parish was des 
titute of the gospel ; the people have now one 
of the Rev. G. Collison s students, the Rev. 
Mr. Eastmead, settled among them. Mr. Eng- 
lish, of Woobum, and Mr. Frey, preached on 
the occasion ; and Mr. Jones, of London, Mr. 
Churchill, of Henley, Mr. Redford, of Windsor, 
and Mr. Barratt, now of Petersfield, prayed."— 
Ev. Mag. p. 633. 

Methodism in his Majesty's ship Tonnomt-^A 
Letter from the SaiUmaker. 

** It is with great satisfaction that I can now 
inform you God has deigned, in a yet greater 
degree, to own the weak efforts of his servant 
to turn many from Satan to himself. Many 
are called here, as is plain to be seen by their 
pensive looks and deep sighs. And if they 
would be obedient to the heavenly call, in- 
stead of grieving the Spirit of grace, I dare 
say we should soon have near half the ship's 
company brought to God. I doubt not, how- 
ever, but, as I have cast rcvy bre^A w^oxv iK^ 
waters, it will be found ^^ex ma.xv^ d^>j'«>» OxsiX 
13 are now increased U> "UD^waids ol ^^» ^nxxA"^ 
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the Lcrd delighteth not in the death of him 
that dicth."— Afe/A. Mag, p. 188. 

It appears, also, ftxim p. 193, Mdh, Mag., 
that the same principles prevail on board his 
Majestjr's ship Seaphorse, 44 guns. And in 
one part of Evan, Mag, great hopes are enter- 
tained of the 26th regiment We belieye this 
is the number; but we quote this fact from 
memory. 

We must remember, in addition to these 
trifling specimens of their active disposition, 
that the Methodists have found a powerful 
party in the House of Commons, who, by Uie 
neutrality which they afiect, and partly adhere 
to, are courted both by ministers and opposi- 
tion ; that they have gained complete posses- 
aion of the India-House ; and under the pre- 
tence, or perhaps with the serious intention 
of educating young people for India, will take 
care to introduce (as much as they dare with- 
out provoking attention) their own particular 
tenets. In fact, one thing must always be 
taken for granted respecting these people, — 
that wherever they gain a footing, or whatever 
be the institutions to which they give birth, 
protdytum mil be their main object f every 
thing else is a mere instrument — this is their 
principal aim. When every proselyte is not 
only an addition to their temporal power, but 
when the act of conversion which gains a vote, 
saves (as they suppose) a soul from destruc- 
tion, — it is quite needless to state, that every 
faculty of their minds will be dedicated to this 
most important of all temporal and eternal 
concerns. 

Their attack upon the Church is not merely 
confined to publications ; it is generally under- 
stood that they have a very considerable fund 
for the purchase of livings, to which, of course, 
ministers of their own profession are always 
presented. 

Upon the foregoing facts, and upon the spi- 
rit evinced by these extracts, we shall make a 
few comments. 

1. It is obvious that this description of 
Christians entertain very erroneous and dan- 
gerous notions of the present judgments of 
God. A belief that Providence interferes in all 
the little actions of our lives, refers all merit 
and demerit to bad and good fortune; and 
causes the successful man to be always con- 
sidered as a good man, and the unhappy man 
as the object of divine vengeance. It fur- 
nishes ignorant and designing men with a 
power which is aure to be abused : — the cry 
of a judgment, a judgment, it is always easy 
to make, but not easy to resist It encourages 
the grossest superstitions; for if the Deity 
rewards and punishes on every slight occa- 
sion, it is quite impossible, but that such an 
helpless being as man will set himself at work 
to discover the will of Heaven in the appear- 
ances of outward nature, to apply all the phe- 
nomena of thunder, lightning, wind, and every 
striking appearance to the regulation of his 
conduct; as the poor Methodist, when he rode 
into Piccadilly in a thunder storm, and ima- 
gined that all the uproar of the elements was 
M mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. Ro- 
maiae's chapel Hence a, great deal of error, 



and a great deal of secret misery. This doc- 
trine of a theocracy must necessarily place aa 
excessive power in the hands of the cleigj 
it applies so instantly and so tremendously tt 
men's hopes and fears, that it must make tiM 

Sriest omnipotent over the people, as it always 
as done where it has been establ^hed. It 
has a great tendency to check human exer- 
tions, and to prevent the emplojrment of those 
secondary means of eflecting an object which 
Providence has placed in our power. The 
doctrine of the immediate and perpetual inteiw 
ference of Divine providence is not true. \i 
two men travel the same road, the one to rcK 
the other to relieve a fellow-creature who is 
starving; will any but the most fanatic con- 
tend that they do not both run Uie same chance 
of falling over a stone and breaking tibeir legs t 
and is it not matter of fact, that the robber 
often returns safe, and the just man sustains 
the injury 1 Have not the soundest divines, of 
both churches, always urged this unequal dis* 
tribution of good and evil, in the present state, 
as one of the strongest natural arguments for 
a future state of retribution 1 Have not thev 
contended, and well, and admirably contend* 
ed, that the supposition of such a state is ab- 
solutely necessary to our notion of the jostice 
of God, — absolutely necessary to restore order 
to that moral confusion which we all observe 
and deplore in the present worid 1 The man 
who places religion upon a false basis is the 
greatest enemy to religion. If victory is al- 
ways to the just and good, — ^how is the fortune 
of impious conquerors to be accounted for? 
Why do they erect dynasties and found fami- 
lies which last for centuries 1 The reflecting 
mind whom you have instructed in this man- 
ner, and for present effect onl^, naturally 
comes upon you hereafter with difficulties of 
this sort; he &ids he has been deceived; and 
you will soon discover that, in breeding up a 
fanatic, you have unwittingly laid the founda- 
tion of an atheist The honest and the ortho- 
dox method is to prepare young people for the 
world as it actually exists ; to tell then^that 
they will often find vice perfectly successful, 
virtue exposed to a long train of afllictions ; 
that they must bear this patiently, and look to 
another world for its rectification. 

2. The second doctrine which it is neces- 
sary to notice among the Methodists, is the 
doctrine of inward impulse and emotions, 
which, it is quite plain, must lead, if univer- 
sally insisted upon, and preached among the 
common people, to every species of folly and 
enormity. When an human being beUeves 
that his internal feelings are the monitions of 
God, and that these monitions must govern his 
conduct ; and when a great stress is purposely 
laid upon these inward feelings in all the dis* 
courses from the pulpit; it is impossible to 
say to what a pitch of extravagance mankind 
may not be carried, under the influence of 
such dangerous doctrines. 

3. The Methodists hate pleasure and amuse* 
meats ; no theatre, no cards, no dancing, no 
Punchinello, no dancing dogs, no blind fid- 
dlers;— all the amusements of the rich and 
of the poor must disap^^tax 'v^cxv^tx ^9b«e^ 
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^oomy people get m footing. It is not the 
abuse of pleasure which they attack, but the 
iatersperaion of pleasure, however much it is 
guarded by good senile and moderation ; — it is 
not only wicked to hear the licentious plays 
of Cougreve, but wicked to hear Henry the 
Ttfa, or the School for Scandal : — it is not only 
dissipated to run about to all the parties in 
London ahd Edinburgh,r-^^ danemgU not 
' far a being wio ia preparing himedf for 
Ennuif wretcneoness, melancholy, 
grsans and sighs, are the ofierings which 
tiisse unh^roy men make to a Deity who 
has coTcred the earth with gay colours, and 
scented it with rich perfumes ; and shown us, 
by the plan and order of his works, that he 
has given to man something better than a 
bare existence, and scattered over his creation 
a thousand superfluous joys, which are totally 
unnecessary lo the mere support of life. 

4. Ilie Methodists lay very little stress upon 
practical righteousness. They do not say to 
their people, do not be deceitful; do not be 
idle ; get rid of your bad passions ; or at least 
(if they do say these things) they say them 
very seldom. Not that they preach faith with- 
out works ; for if they told the people that they 
might rob and murder with impunity, the civil 



magistrate must be compelled to interfere witfii* apostles, who, if they had remained contented 



such doctrine: — but they say a great deal 
about faith, and very little about works. What 
are commonly called the mysterious parts of 
our religion, are brought into the foreground 
much more than the doctrines which lead to 
practice ^— and this among the lowest of the 
community. 

The Methodists have hitherto been accused 
of dissenting from the Church of England. 
This, as far as it relates to mere subscription 
to articles, is not true ; but they differ in their 
choice of the articles upon which they dilate 
and expand, and to which they appear to give 
a preference, from the stress which they place 
upon them. There is nothing heretical in say- 
ing, that Grod tometimee intervenes with his 
special providence; but these people differ 
from the Established Church, in the degree in 
which they insist upon this doctrine. In the 
hands of a man of sense and education, it is 
a safe doctrine; — in the management of the 
Methodists, we have seen how ridiculous and 
degrading it becomes. In the same manner, a 
clerg3nD[ian of the Church of England would 
not do his Caiy, if he did not insist upon the 
necessity of faith, as well as of good works ; 
but as he believes that it is much more easy to 
give credit to doctrines than to live well, he 
labours most in those points where human 
nature is the most liable to prove defective. Be- 
cause he does so, he is accused of giving up 
the articles of his faith, by men who have 
their partialities also in doctrine ; but parties, 
not founded upon the same sound discretion, 
and knowledge of human nature. 

6. The Methodists are always desirous of 
making men more religious than it is possible, 
from the constitution of human nature, to make 
them. If they could succeed as much as they 
wish to succeed, there would be at once an end 



and work; and if you wish to fix upon ihem 
high and elevated notions, as the ormnary fur- 
niture of their minds, you do these two things * 
you drive men of warm temperaments mar- 
aud you introduce in the rest of the world, a 
low and shocking familiarity with words and 
images, which every real friend to religion 
would wish to keep sacred. The friends ofth» 
dear Redeemer ^ who are in the habit ofvUiting 
the Isle of Thanet — (as in the extract we have 
quoted) — ^Is it possible that this mixture of the 
most awful witii the most familiar images, so 
common among Methodists now, and with the 
enthusiasts in the time of Cromwell, must not» 
in the end, divest religion of all the deep and 
solemn impressions which it is calculated to 
produce 1 In a man of common imagination 
(as we have before observed), the terror, and 
the feeling which it first excited, must neces- 
sarily be soon separated: but, where the fer- 
vour of impression is long preserved, piety 
ends in Bedlam. Accordingly, there is not a 
mad-house in England, where a considerable 
part of the patients have not been driven to 
insanity by the extravagance of these people. 
We cannot enter such places without seeing 
a number of honest artisans, covered with 
J)lankets, and calling themselves angels and 



with the instruction of men of learning ani 
education, would have been sound masters of 
their own trade, sober Christians, and useful 
members of society. 

6. It is impossible not to observe how di- 
recUy all the doctrine of the Methodists is cal- 
culated to g&iii power among the pocr and 
ignorant To say, that the Deity governs this 
world by general rules, and that we must wait 
for anoUier and a final scene of existence, be- 
fore vice meets with its merited punishment, 
and virtue with its merited reward; to preach 
this up daily, would not add a single votary to 
the Tabernacle, nor sell a Number of the 
Methodistical Magazine: — ^but to publish an 
account of a man who was cured of scrofula by 
a single sermon— of Providence destroying the 
innkeeper at Garstang for appointing a cock- 
fight near the Tabernacle ; — this promptness 
of judgment and immediate execution is so 
much like human justice, and so much better 
adapted to vulgar capacities, that the system 
is at once admitted as soon as any one can be 
found who is impudent or ignorant enough to 
teach it ; and being once admitted, it produces 
too strong an efiect upon the passions to be 
easily relinquished. The case is the same 
with the doctrine of inward impulse, or, as 
they term it, experience. If you preach up 
to ploughmen and artisans, that ever}" singular 
feeling which comes across them is a visita- 
tion of the Divine Spirit— can there be any 
difficulty, under the influence of this nonsense, 
in converting these simple creatures into ac- 
tive and mysterious fools, and making them 
your slaves for life? It is not possible to 
raise up any dangerous enthusiasm, by telling 
men to be just, and good, and charitable ; but 
keep this part of Christianity out of sight — 
and talk long and enlhusiaLsticaUy before i^o- 



€f delving and spinning, and of every exertion I rant people, of the myslenes ol oxjiX Tt\\^\^Tk.v 
of human industry. Men must eat, and drink, I and you will not fail lo aXUafcV «. cxo^^ ^l lc\ 
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lowers ^— Terily the Tabernacle loTeth not tliat 
which IS simple, inteUigible, and leadeth to 
good soond practice. 

Having endeayoured to point out the spirit 
which pervades these people, we shall say a 
few words upon the causes, the effects, and 
the core of this calamity* — ^The fanaticism so 
prevalent in the present day, is one of those 
evils from which society is never wholly ex- 
empt ; bat which barsts oat at different periods, 
with peculiar violence, and sometiAies over- 
whelms every thing in its course. The last 
ernption took place about a century and a 
half ago, and destroyed both Church and 
Throne with its tremendous force. Though 
irresistible, it was short; enthusiasm spent its 
force — the usual reaction took place; and 
England was deluged with ribaldry and inde- 
cency, because it had been worried with fana- 
tical restrictions. By degrees, however, it was 
found out that orthodoxy and loyalty might be 
secured by other methods than licentious con- 
duct and immodest conversation. The public 
morals improved; and there appeared as 
much good sense and moderation upon the 
subject of relgion as ever can be expected 
from mankind in large masses. Still, how- 
ever, the mischief which the Puritans had 
done was not forgotten ; a general suspicion 
prevailed of the dangers of religious enthusi- 
asm ; and the fanatical preacher wanted his 
accustomed power among a people recently 
recovered from a religious war, and guarded 
by songs, proverbs, popular stories, and the 
general tide of humour and opinion, against 
all excesses of that nature. About the middle 
of the last century, however, the character of 
the genuine fanatic was a good deal forgotten, 
and the memory of the civU wars worn away; 
'the field was clear for extravagance in piety; 
and causes, which must always produce an 
immense influence upon the mind of man, 
were left to their own unimpeded operations. 
Religion is so noble and powerful a consider- 
ation — it is so buoyant and so insubmergi- 
ble — that it may be made, by fanatics, to carry 
with it any degree of error and of perilous 
absurdity. In this instance Messrs. Whitefield 
and Wesley happened to begin. They were 
men of considerable talents ; Uiey observid the 
common decorums of life ; they did not run 
naked into the streets, or pretend to the pro- 
phetical character ; — and therefore they were 
not committed to Newgate. They preached 
with great energy to weak people ; who first 
stared — then listened — ^then believed — then felt 
the inward feeling of grace, and became as 
foolish as their teachers could possibly wish 
them to be; — ^in short, folly ran its ancient 
course, — and human nature evinced itself to 
be what it always has been under similar cir- 
cumstances. The great and permanent cause, 
therefore, of the increase of Methodism, is the 
cause which has given birth to fanaticism in 
all ^gesr-thefadUtt/ ofmmgUng human erron 
with the funJamental trutha of reUgion* The 
'ormerly imperfect residence of the clergy 
may, perhaps, in some trifling degree, have 
sJded this source of Methodism, But unless 
M man of education, and a gentleman, could 
Mtoop to bucb disingennoxLS aits as the Metho- 



dist preachers, unless he hears heaveBlv musii 
all of a sudden, and enjoys noeei txpentnouf^ 
it is quite impossible that he can contoid 
against such artists as these. More aeave 
than they are at present the clergy might per- 
haps be : but the calmness and moderation of 
an Establishment can never possibly be a 
match for sectarian activity^-jf the common 

geople are enrntCd with the fine acting of Mrs. 
iddons, they go to Sadler's Wells. The sub* 
ject is too serious for ludicrous comparisons : 
— but the Tabernacle really is to the Church, 
what Sadler's Wells is to the Drama. There 
popularity is gained by vaulting and tnmbliiii^ 
— ^by low arts, which the regular clergy are 
not too idle to have recourse to, but too digni- 
fied : their institutions are chaste and severe^* 
they endeavour to do that which, upon Ae 
wholtj and for a great number ofytan^ will be 
found to be the most admirable and die most 
useful : it is no part of their plan to descend 
to small artifices for the sake of present popu- 
larity and eflfcct The religion of the commoo 
people undei the government of the Church 
may remain as it is for ever v— enthusiasm 
must be progressive, or it will expire. 

It is probable that the dreadful scenes 
which have lately been acted in the world, and 
*the dangers to which we are exposed, have 
increased the numbers of the Methodists. To 
what degree will Methodism extend in this 
country! — ^This question is not easy to an- 
swer. That it has rapidly increased within 
these fbw years, we have no manner of coubt; 
and we confess we cannot see what is likely 
to impede its progress. The party which it 
has formed in the legislature ; and the artful 
neutrality with which they give respectability 
to their small number, the talents of some of 
this party, and the unimpeached excellence of 
their characters, all make it probable that 
fanaticism will increase rather than diminish. 
The Methodists have made an alarming inroad 
into the Church, and they are attacking the 
army and navy. The principality of Wales, 
and the East India Company, they have already 
acquired. All mines and subterraneous places 
belong to them ; they creep into hospitals and 
small schools, and so work their way upwards. 
It is the custom of the religious neutrals to beg 
all the little livings, particularly in the north 
of England, from the minister for the time 
being ; and from these fixed points they make 
incursions upon the happiness and common 
sense of the vicinage. We most sincemly 
deprecate such an event; but it will excite in 
us no manner of surprise, if a period arrives 
when the churches of the sober and orthodox 
part of the English clergy are completely de- 
serted by the middling and lower classes of 
the community. We do not prophesy any 
such event ; but we contend that it is not im- 
possible,— hardly improbable. If such, in fu- 
ture, should be the situation of this countiy, it 
is impossible to say what political animosities 
may not be ingrafted upon this marked and 
dangerous division of mankind into the gocf^ 
and the ungodly. At all events, we are quite 
sure that happmess will be destroyed, reason 
degraded, sound reVigvoii "ViMo&Ve^ liom ^^ 
world ; and thaX ^Yien {aiia.^G>Vsm.\^com«& x»^ 
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Ibolish and too prorieut to be endured, (as is 
at last sure to be the case,) it will be suc- 
ceeded bj a long period cC the grossest immo- 
nli^r> atheism, and debauchery. 

We are not sure that this e?il admits of any 
curey— or of any considerable palliation. We 
most sincerely hope that the government of 
this country will never be guilty of such in- 
discretion as to tamper with the Toleration 
Act, or to attempt to put down these follies by 
the intervention of the law. If experience has 
taught us aoT thing, it is the absurdity of cour 
trollHig men s notions of eternity by acts of 
Parliament Something may periiaps be 
done, in the way of ridicule, towiurds turning 
thflL popular opinion. It may be as well to ex- 
tend the privileges of the dissenters to the 
members of the Church of England ; for, as the 
law now stands, any man who dissents from 
die esiabli^ed church may open a place of 
wordiip where he pleases. No orthodox cler- 
gyman can do so, without the consent of the 
parson of the parish, — ^who always refuses, 
because he does not choose to have his mono- 
poly disturbed; and refuses in parishes where 
diere are not accommodations for one half of 
die persons who wish to frequent the Church 
of bgland, and in instances where he knows 
that tibe chapels from which he excludes the 
worship will be immediately oc- 



cupied by sectaries. It may be as well to en* 
courage in the early education of the clergy 
as Mr. Ingram recommends, a better and more 
animated method of preaching; and it may be 
necessary, hereafter, if the evil gets to a great 
height, to relax the articles of the English 
Church, and to admit a greater variety of 
Christians within the pale. The greatest and 
best of all remedies is perhaps the education 
of the poor;— we are astonished, that the Es 
tablished Church of England is not awake to 
this mean of arresting the progress of Methoid- 
ism. Of course, none of &iese things will ba 
done ; nor is it dear, if they were done, they 
would do muek good. Whatever happens, we 
are for common sense and orthodoxy. Inso- 
lence, servile politics, and the spirit of perse- 
cution, we condemn and attack, whenever we 
observe them ;— but to the learning, the mode- 
ration, and the rational piety of the Establish- 
ment, we most earnestly wish a decided vic- 
tory over the nonsense, the melancholy, and 
the madness of the Tabernacle.* 
God send that our wishes be not in vain. 

* There ia one circuinstance to which we have negleet- 
ed to ftdTert in the proper plaee,— the dreadftil pUlam of 
the eamingi of the poor which ia made by the Methodist*. 
A case is mentioned in ope of the Numbers of these two 
magaaines Ibr 1807, of a poor man with a (kmily, eara- 
ing only twenty^lght shillings a weelc, who has made 
tw dsnaftsiu y UngtiiMas sssfc Is tk§ m i § ti »»a rj fjkadi 
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INBIAN MISSIONS.' 



ATtwot/clockEnllwmoniinStliilT the IDth, 
ISOe, (be Enropeu bamcln, ■( Tellore, con- 
tainiUf then (oor complete companies of ihe 

B9lh regiment, were sarronnded by two baiial- 
ions of Sepoys in the Compkny'a service, who 

Cred in an heavy Are of mnaketiy, at evr^ry 
r and window, upon Ihe sotdien: ai ihe 
same lime the Earopeaa sentries, the Bolih'.r'i 
at the maio-goard, and Ihe tick in the hospital, 
were put to death; the officers' bouses ui ir 
nosacked.and every body found in them niiii- 
dered. Upon the arrival of the 19th I.jghi 
Dragoons under Colonel Gillespie, the Sepoys 
were immediaiely attacked ; 600 cut down upnn 
the spot; and 200 taken from Iheir hidiiisr 
places, and shot. There perished, of Ihe tour 
Eoropean companies, aboat 164, besides on- 
cers : and many British officers of the nauve 
troops were murdered by the insurgents. 

Bubseqaent to this explosion, there wns a 
mntinjai Nundydnx^; and, in one day, 450 
Mahometan Sepoys were disarmed, and lumeil 
out of the fort, on the ground of an intended 
massacre. It appeared, also, from the infor- 
mation of Ihe commanding officer at Tritchi- 
nopoly, that, at that period, a spirit of disat!ec- 
lion had manifested itself at Bangalore, and 
other places; and seemed to gain groanil in 
svery direct ion. On the 3d of I^cember, 1906. 
the government of Madras issued the foUow- 
iiig proclamation : — 

"A pBDcxuiATioir. — The Right Hon. ihe 
Governor in Council, having observed thai, in 
■ome late instances, an extraordinary degree 
of agitation has prevailed among several 
corps of Ihe native army of this coasi, il \\a^ 
heen his Lordship's particular endeavour (ti 
aacertain the motives which may have led lo 
conduct so diSerenl from that which foroii^rly 
distinguished the native army. From this 
inquiry, il has appeared that many persons of 
evil intention have endeavoured, for malitioMs 

Enrposes, to impress upon the native troops a 
elief Ibat it is the wish of the British govfrn- 
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meat to eonnrt them by fineible nema n 
Ohristianityi and his Lordship in Couneil hn 
obserred with co&cem, that anch malidoH 
reports have been believed by many of te 
native troops. 

"The Right Hon. the QoTeraor in CotlMiL 
therefore, deems it proper, in this public ma^ 
ner, lo repeat to the native troops bii aann- 
ance, that the same respect whi^ has beia 
invariably shown bv the British govenuaent 
for their religion and for iheir ciutoms,willb« 
always continued; and that no intetrvpliM 
will he given to any natiTe, whether Hindoo 
or Mussulman, in the practice of Ma religiooi 



"His Lordship in Council desires that te 
native troops will not give behef to the idia 
rumours which are circulated by enemies of 
their happiness, who endeavour, with the baaoit 
designs, to weaken the confidence of the troopa 
in the British government. His Lordthip u 
Council desires that the native troops will re- 
member the constant attention and huiqaiu^ 
which have been shown by the British govern- 
ment, in providing for their comfort, by aug- 
menting the pay of Ihe native officers and 
Sepoys; by allowing liberal pensions to tboae 
who have done their duly faithfully; hy mak- 
ing ample provisions for the families of those 
who may have died in battle ; and by receiving 
their children into the service of the Hononp- 
able Company, to be treated with the same care 
and bounty as their fathers had experienced. 

"The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
trusts, that Ihe native troops, remembering 
these circumstances, will be sensible of the 
happiness of their situation, which is greater 
than what the troops of any other part of Ihe 
world enjoy: and that they will continne hi 
observe the same good conduct for which ihey 
were distinguished in the days of Gen. Law- 
rence, of Sir Eyre Coole, and of other renowned 

" The native troops must at the same tima 



disobedient lo their officers, their conduct will 
not fail to receive merited pnnishment, as the 
British government is not less prepared lo 
punish ttie guilty, than to protect and distin- 
guish those who are deserving of its favour. 

"It is directed that this paper be translated 
with care into the Tamul, Telinga, and Hin- 
doostany languages; and that copier of it be 
circulated to each native battalion, of which 
the European officers are enjoined and ordered 
to be careful in making it known to every na- 
tive officer and Sepoy under his command. 

" It is also directed, that copies of the paper 
be circulated to all the magistrates and collect 
on under this ^vetiktaeTA, tot i^ fu^ow oC 
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Wag taBj nndcntood Ik ill puU of the 
eonoxij. 

" Pnbliihed bj order of Ihe Right Hon. the 
Gotcthot in CoonciL 
•• a. DuciAV, Cbief SecreiVT to Oorenunent 

Satt Warin^i Pn/aa, iii^T. 

80 Ute ts March 180T, Ihree manihs after 
Ihe date of Aii proclunatioQ, so aniversKl was 
Ae dread of B general rerolt among the natire 
Hoop*, that the British officers attached to the 
UtiTc trcops coDslanllj' slept with loaded pis- 
IDb Wider their pillows. 

fi appears that an altemiil had been tnade 
W die mililarjr men at Maaru, to change the 
iB^e of the Bepo; turban into something 
mnabling the helmet of the light infanlry of 
Buiuue, and to prevent the native troops from 
veaiing, on their forebeads, the marks cha- 
racMristic of their various castes. The sons 
oC the late Tippoo, with many noble Maagul- 
mea deprived of office at that time, rerided in 
Ae forueti of Vellore, and in all probabilttj 
eoutiibnted verj' materiallj' to excite, 



1 of the Madras govemmeol, and 
(CBCiallj knows to hare ^en a principal 
emnse of the iaturreciion at Vellore. It wu 
this ianrreetion which first gave birth to the 
qBfstion upon millions to India; and before 
ve deliver any opinion npon the subject itself. 
It wilt be necessarjr to state what bad been 
done in former periods towards dissemiaaiing 
te tmtha of the gospel in India, and what new 
•xentons had been made aboat the period al 
which this event look place. 

Mors than a eeatnry has elapsed since the 
Int Prolcnant missionaries appeared in India. 
Two fonng divines, selecled hj Ibe University 
of Halle, were sent oat in this capacity by the 
king of Denmark, and arrived at the Danish ' 
•enlement of Tranquebar in 1706. The mis- [ 
■ioti thns b^nn, has been ever since continued, 
and has been assisted by the Society for Ibe | 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge eslablished 
in this coDHtry. The same Society has, for 
■uoy years, employed Qerman missionaries, 
of the Lniheran persoasion, for propagating the 
doctrines of Christianity anwng Ihe natives of 
India. In I TBS, their nnmber was sii; it is 
now rednced to five. 

The Bcriptures tmnstated into the Tamnlic 
lasgnage, which is Tcmacnlar in the sonlherD 
naris of the peninstila, have, for more than 
half acentary, been printed al the Tranquebar 
ptesa, lor the nse of Danish missionaries and 
their eotiveris. A priming press, indeed, was 
ettabUshed at that place by the two first Danish 
missionaries ; and. in 1714, Ibe Gospel of St. 
Matthew, Iranslaiedinlo Ihe dialect of Malabar, 
vasprinted there. Not a lineof the Scriptures, 
in any of Ihe langiia)ces earrent on the coast, 
bad issned from [he Bengal press on September 
IS.1M«. 

It does appear, however, about the period of 
(he natiny at Vellore, and a few years previous 
to it, that the number of the missionaries od 
Ihe coast had been incresaed. In IR04, Ihe 
JEularary Soefrtf, a recent inslilalioa, sent a 
oewmisiioB to Ihe coat of CorontAndel ; from 1 



whose papeis, we think risbl to lay befitrp 
oor readers the following extracts.* 

"UarchSlM, 1806^ Wailed on A. B. H« 
says, Goetmmtnt ttm§ to bt wry rnUng to for- 
toard our nwk We may slay at Madras aa 
long as wc please ; and when we intend to go 
into the country, on our application to the 
governor by letter, be would issue orders for 
ftranting us passports, which would supersede 
the necessity of a public petition. — Lord'a 
Day."— IVam. of Miu. Soatty, U. p. 866. 

In a letter from Brother Binglelaube to Br(v 
ther Cran, he ihos eipresaes himself; — 

" The passports Government has promised 
yon are so valuable, that I should not think a 
jonniey too troublesome to obtain one for vij- 
self, if 1 could not get it through your inter- 
ference In hopes that your application wUl 
suffice to obtain one for me, I enclose you my 
Gravesend passport, that will give you the pai^ 
ticulars concerning my person." — Trans. </ 
ISin. Swuty, n. p. 369. 

They obtain iheir passports from Goven^ 
ment: and the plan and objects of their mii^ 
sion are printed, free of expense, at the Gor> 

olSOS, /iHtST, Dr. lent for oneof ni 

to consult with him on particalar business. 
He accordingly went. The Doctor told him, 
that be had read the publications which ifae 
brethren lately brought from England, andwaa 
so much delighted with Ibe report of the 
Directors, that he wished tOO or more copies 
of it were printed, together with an introduction, 
giving an acconni of the rise and progress of 
the Misgionary Society, in order to be distri- 
buted in the different seitlementx in India. Ha 
offered Jo print (Ann at thi Oaaramtnt prta frtt 
of tiptittt. On his return, we consulted with 
our two brethren on the subject, and resolved 
to accept Ihe Doctor's favour. We have l>egun 
to prepare it for the press." — Tram, of Xim. 
Soeitti/, II. p. 3S4. 

In page 89th of the I8th Number, Vol. IIL, 
the Missionaries write thus Id the Society in 
London, about a fortnight before the massacre 
at Vellore. 

« Every encouragement is offered us by the 
established government of the country. Hi- 
therio they have granted us every request, 
whether solicjledby ourselvesoroihers. Their 
permission to come to this place ; tbeir allow- 
ing us an acknowledg:men( for preaching in the 
fori, which sanctions us in our work; logetbOT 
with the grant which they have taiely given us 
to hold B large spot of ground every way suited 
for missionary labours, are objects of ihe last 
imporiance, and remove every impediment 
I which might be apprehended from this source. 
We trust not I0 an arm of flesh ; but when we 
reflect on these thin^^, we cannot but behold 
the loving kindness of the Lord." 



cn^ourinii. 1. Mattaodlil Bocieiv for MlHiani. 1. 
AnibiplliI BoclrlvforHlMioBi. 4, Klutoniry Soel- 
ulT, S. Bof teiy rot PtoiwHiin ChrtB.\«Ti lM.»\eftl» 
e. MoriTlsa Ukslons. TtMl lU v«V^M \^\i vauoA- 
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In a letter of the same date, we learn, from the heat of the raging snn, and the ehflUii 

Brother Ringletaabe, the following fact >- dews of the night, all because there is bo 

-The Dewan ul Travancore sent me word, European Missionarjr to bring their ecanplatnii 

that if I despatched one of our Christians to ^.^l ^^^ ^^ Government, who, I am happ]r I; 

him, he would give me leave to buUd a church »dd. have never been deficient in Aeir duty of 

at Magilandy. Accordingly, I shall send in a V^ff"'^ redress, where the Christians ha^ 

short lime. For this important service, our ^»d to complain of real injuries. One of th« 

KKjiety is indebted alonito Colonel: , most Uying cases, menUoned ma postscnm^ 

inih<AtwhoHdeterminMdandfiarluiinterpaiUian, ^^ »^;^f, !«««. " ^\ ^l Christians fieiiif 

none of tfuir nduionarui would ham bem abU to ^^^SS^^ ^|» ^% ^^^^I^ ^ hold the torehei to 

tela foot in that arnntrv:* *^® Heathen idols. The letter says 'the Gal- 

-^ ^* echist of Collesigrapatuam has informed me^ 

In page 381, Vol. II., Dr. Kerr, one of the that the above Manikar has forced a ChristiaQ, 

chaplains on the Madras establishment, bap- of the Villally caste, who attends at our chureh^ 

tises a Mussulman who had applied to him for to sweep the temple of the idoL A severe flog^ 

that purpose ; upon the first appUcatioo, it ging was given on this occasion.'— From siidi 

appears that Dr. Kerr hesitated; but upon the facts, the postscript continues, <You may 

Mussulman threatening to rise against him on guess at the deplorable situation of our fellow- 

the day of judgment, Dr. Kerr complies. believers, as long as every Manikar thinks he 

It appears that in the Tinevelly district, has a right to do them what violence he 

about a year before the massacre of Vellore, pleases.' 

not only riots, but very serious persecutions of « It must be observed, to the glory of the 8ih 

the converted natives had taken place, from viour who is strong in weakness, that many of 

the jealousy evinced by the Hindoos and Mus- the Neophytes in that district have withstood 

sulmen at die progress of the gospel. all these fiery trials with firmness. Many abo^ 

« * Rev. Sir,— I thought you sufficiently ac- it is to be lamented, have fallen off in the evil 

quainted with the late vexations of the Chris- tfay, and at least so far yielded to the importo- 

tians in those parts, arising from the blind zeal nity of their persecutors, as again to danh 

of the Heathens and Mahometans ; the latter their faces with paint and ashes, after the man- 

viewihg with a jealous eye the progress of the ner of the Heathen. How great this falling 

gospel, and trying to destroy, or at least to clog off has been I am not yet able to judge. Bat 

it, by all the crafty means in their power.' I I am happy to add^ that the Board of Revenue 

therefore did not choose to trouble you ; but as ^^ issued the strictest orders against all un^ 

no slop has been put to these grievances, things provoked persecution."— IVaiw. of 3Ru. 5NMfy, 

go on from bad to worse, as you will see from H- 431, 433. 

what has happened at Hickadoe. The Catechist The following quotations evince how far firmn 

has providentially escaped from that outra- indifferent the natives are to the progress of 

geous attempt, by the assistance of ten or the Christian religion in the East 

twelve of our Christians, and has made good ^ 1805. Oct, 10. — ^A respectable Brahmin in 

his flight to Palamcotta ; whilst the exasperated the Company's employ called on us. We endea> 

mob, coming from Padeckepalloe, hovered voured to point out to him the important object 

round the village, plundering the houses of the of our coming to India, and mentioned some 

Christians, and ill-treating their families, by of the great and glorious truths of the gospely 

kicking, flogging, and other bad usage ; these which we wished to impart in the native laii- 

monsters not even forbearing to attack, strip, guage. He seemed much hurt, and told us 

rob, and miserably beat the Catechist Jesuadian, die Gentoo religion was of a divine origin at 

who, partly from illness and partly through well as the Christian }— that heaven was like 

fear, had shut himself up in his house. I have a palace which had many doors, at which peo- 

heard various accounts of this sad event; but pie may enter; — that variety is pleasing to God, 

yesterday the Catechist himself called on me, dec. — and a number of other arguments which 

and told me the truth of it From what he we hear every day. On taking leave, he said» 

says, it is plain that the Manikar of Wayrom * the Company has got the country, (for the 

(a Black peace-officer ol that place) has con- English are very clever,) and, perhaps, they 

irived the whole affair, with a view to vex the may succeed in depriving the Brahmins oi 

Christians. I doubt not that these facts have their power, and let you have it' " 

been reported to the Rev. Mr. K. by the country- ** Novembrr 16/A. Received a letter from tht 

priest; and if I mention them to you, it is with Rev. Dr. Taylor; we are happy to find he ii 

a view to show in what a forlorn state the poor safely arrived at Calcutta, and that our Baptist 

Christians hereabout are, and how desirable brethren are labouring with increasing success, 

a thing it would be, if the Rev. Mr. Ringle- The natives around us are astonished to hear 

taube were to come hither as soon as possible ; this news. It is bad news to the Brahmins, 

then tranquillity would be restored, and future who seem unable to account for it; they say 

molestations prevented. I request you to com- the world is going to ruin."— TVaiu. of Mist. So* 

municate this letter to him with my compli- ciefy, IL 432 6c 426. 

mento. I am, sir, dec Manapaar, June 8, 1805.' ** While living in the town, our house was 

" This letter left a deep impression on my watched by the natives from morning to ni^t^ 

mind, especially when I received a fuller ac- to see if anv person came to converse alx>nt 

eount of the troubles of the Christians. By the religion. This prevented many from coming 

Black underlings of the Collectors, they are who have been very desirous of hearing m 

fivqaentljr driven from their homes, put in the the good way." — Trant. of Min. SodcCtj, No. 1% 

^U?elrs, and exposed for a, fortnight together to p. 87. 
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•If Heathen, of great inflaence and connec- 
tions, or BnUimins, were inclined to join the 
Christian church, it would probably cause 
eomoiotions and eren rebellions, either to pre- 
Tent them from it, or to endanger their life. In 
former years, we had some instances of this 
kind at Tranqnebar ; where they were protectp 
cd by the assistance of government if such 
instances should happen now in our present 
times, we don't know what the consequence 
would be."— TVaiu. of Misi, Soa>/y, II. 185. 

This last extract is contained in a letter from 
Danish Kissionaries at Tranquebar, to the 
Directors of the Missionary Society at London. 

It is hardly fair to contend, alter these ex- 
tracts, that no symptoms of jealousy upon the 
sabject of religion had been evinced on the 
coast, except in the case of the insurrection at 
Yellore ; or that no greater activity than com- 
mon had prevailed among the missionaries. 
We are very far, however, from attributing that 
insurrection exclusively, or even principally, 
to any apprehensions from the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries. The rumor of that zeal might pro- 
bably have more readily disposed the minds of 
the troops for the corrupt influence exercised 
upon them; but we have no doubt that the 
massacre was principally owing to the adroit 
use made by the sons of Tippoo, and the high 
Mnssulmen living in the fortress, of the abomi- 
nable military foppery of our people. 

After this short sketch of what has been 
lately passing on the coast, we shall attempt to 
give a similar account of the missionary pro- 
ceedings in Bengal; and it appears to us, it 
will be more satisfactory to do so as much as 
possible in the words of the missionaries them- 
selves. In our extracts from their publications, 
we shall endeavour to show the character and 
style of the men employed in these missions, 
the extent of their success, or rather of their 
failure, and the general impression made upon 
the people by their efibrts for the dissemination 
of the gospel. 

It will be necessary to premise, that the mis- 
sions in Bengal, of which the public have 
heard so much of late years, are the mis- 
sions of Anabaptist dissenters, whose peculiar 
and distinguishing tenet it is, to baptize the 
members of their church by plunging them 
into the water when they are grown up, instead 
of sprinkling them with water when they are 
young. Among the subscribers to this society, 
we perceive the respectable name of the De- 
puty Chairman of the East India Company, 
who, in the common routine of office, will suc- 
ceed to the chair of that Company at the en- 
suing election. The Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company, are also 
both of them trustees to another religious so- 
ciety for miitionM to jSfrica and the East. 

The first number of the Anahaptwt Mistiom 
informs us that the origin of the society will be 
found in the workings of Brother Carey's mind, 
whose heart appears to have been set upon the con* 
Persian of the Heathen in 1786, before he came to r«- 
fu/c at MouUon, (No. I. p. 1.) These workings 
produced a sermon at Northampton, and the 
sermon a subscription to convert 420 millions 
of Pdgaaa, Of the subscription we have the / 
kJowiog Mccount: ''Information has cornel 



from Brother Carey that a gentleman fVom 
Northumberland had promised to send him 90L 
for the Society, and to subscribe four gnineaa 
annually." 

« At this meeting at Northampton two other 
friends subscribed, and paid two guineas apiece, 
two more one guinea each, and another half a 
guinea, making six guineas and a half in alL 
And such members as were present of the first 
subscribers, paid their subscriptions into the 
hands of the treasurer; who proposed to put 
the sum now received into the hands of a 
banker, who will pay interest for the same.* 
—Bop/. Mis, Soc, No. L p. 6. 

In their first proceedings they are a good deal 
guided by Brother Thomas, who has been in 
Bengal before, and who lays before the Society 
an history of his life and adventures, from 
which we make the following extract :— 

** On my arrival in Calcutta, I sought for re- 
ligious people, but found none. At last, how 
was I rejoiced to hear that a very religious 
man was coming to dine with me at a house in 
Calcutta ; a man who would not omit his closet 
hours, of a morning or evening, at sea or on land, 
for all the world. I concealed my impatience 
as well as I could, till the joyful moment came : 
and a moment it was, for I soon heard him take 
the Lord's name in vain, and it was like a cold 
dagger, with which I received repeated stabs 
in ibe course of half an hour^s conversation; 
and he was ready to kick me when I spoke of 
some things commonly believed by other hjrpo- 
crites, concerning our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
with fury put an end to our conversation, by 
saying I was a mad enthusiast, to suppose that 
Jesus Christ had any thing to do in the creation 
of the world, who was bom only seventeen 
hundred years ago. When I returned, he went 
home in the same ship, and I found him a 
strict observer of devotional hours, but an 
enemy to all religion, and horribly loose, vain, 
and intemperate in his life and conversation. 

** After this / advertised for a Christian ; and 
that I may not be misunderstood, I shall sub« 
join a copy of the advertisement, from the 
Indian Gazette of November 1, 1783, which 
now lies before me." — Bapt, Mis. Soc. No. L p. 
14, 15. 

Brother Thomas relates the Conversion of an 
Hindoo on the Malabar Coast to the Society, 

" A certain man, on the Malabar coast, had 
inquired of various devotees and priests, how 
he might make atonement for his sins ; and at 
last he was directed to drive iron spikes, suf- 
ficiently blunted, through his sandals, and on 
these spikes he was to place his naked feet, 
and walk (if I mistake not^ 250 coss, that is 
about 480 miles. If, through loss of blood, or 
weakness of body, he was obliged to halt, he 
might wait for healing and strength. He un- 
dertook the journey ; and while he halted under 
a large shady tree where the gospel was some- 
times preached, one of the missionaries camcj 
and preached in his hearing from these words. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all tttu 
While he was preaching, the man rose up, 
threw off his tonur'mg sandaiXs, ^n^ cxvt^ o^\ 
aloud, < r^ts it whai 1 want V ''—Bapt. Mu« ^x. 
No. I. p. 29. 
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On Jane 13, 1793, ihc 
carrying wiih Ihem letiers lo [hree supposed 
converts of Brother Thomas, Parbotee, Ram 
Ram Boshoo, aod Mohun Chund. Upon ilieir 
arrival in India, they found, tu their ineipres- 
■Ible morliJicalion, thai Ram Ram had relapsed 
into paganism: and ve shRll present our 
re«d«rs with a picmro of ihe preseni and 
TrorldJy misery to which an Hiniloo is snbject- 
cd, who becomes a convert lo Ihe Christian 
lipon. Every body knows thai the populal 
of Hindostan ia divided into castes, or classes 
of persons ; and that when a man logics his 
csste, he ia shunned by his wife, children, 
ftienls, and relations; that it is considered as 
KO Rbcmination lo lodge or eat wilh him; and 
dial he is a wanderer and an outcast upon the 
-fkrth. Casle can be lost by a variety of means, 
and Ihe Proleslanl missionaries have always 
made the loss of it a previoas requisite 
mission into the Christian church. 

"On our arrival at Calcnlta. we found poor 
Ibm Boshoo wailing for us : bal> lo our greal 
fcnef, he has been l>owing down lo idols again. 
When Mr. T. left India, he wen! from place to 
place; but. forsaken by the Hindoos, and ne- 
flected by the Europeans, he was seized wilh 
a flax and fever. In this stale, he says, •! had 
nothing In support me or my family ; a relation 
offered lo save me from perishing for warn of 
necessaries, on condition of my bowing lo the 
idol; I knew Ihal Ihe Roman Caiholic Chris- 
tians worshipped idols ; I thought Ihey might 
be commanded lo honour images in some part 
of Ihe Bible which I had nol seen ; I hesitated, 
and complied; but I love Christianity slill.'" 
—Bspl. Mil. Sor. Vol. t p. 64, eS. 

x/sfl. e, 1794. We thought to write to jou 
long before Ibis, but our hearls have been bur- 
thened with cares and sorrows. It was very 
tifflicting lo hear of Ram Boshoo's great perse- 
enlion and fall. Deserted by Englishmen, and 
persecuted by his own countrymen, he was 
>igh unio death. The natives gathered in 
todies, and threw dust in the air as he passed 
•long the streets in Calcutta. At last one of 
Us relalions oOered him an asylum on condi- 
BoB of bis bowing down to their idols." — Bapi. 
Mil. Soc. Vol. I. p. 78. 

Brallirr Carey'i PUly al Sia. 

" Brother Carey, while very sea-siok, and 
leaning over the ship to relieve his siomach 
from thai very oppressive complaint, said his 
mind was even then filled with consolation in 
eontemplaling the wonderful goodness of God." 
—Jbid. p. TS. 

£xtracli from Brother Carty'i and Brolhtr Tko- 
piia'i Jmrno/i, al tta av4 by land. 

» 1799. June 16. lorifi Day. A little recovered 
bom my sickness; mel for prayer and exhoria- 
tion in my cabin ; had a dispute with a French 
deisl."— Ttirf. p. 169. 

•■ 30. Larii Day, A pleasant and pro- 

Ulable day : our congregation composed of ten 
peraons." — 74u/. p, I6B. 

" July 7. Another pleasant and profitable 
liord's day; our congregation increased wilh 
one. Had much iweel enjoyment wilh God." — 



"1794. Jan. S6. LorcCi Day. Found muck 
pleasure in reading Edwards' Sirmon on i!u /■» 
(■« 0/ God in 11,1 damnalimi o/Si»Hfri."—Ib. p. 16IL 
" J/ini S. Had some sweetness to^lay, espo- 
cisUy in reading Edwards' Sermon." — Ibid. p. 
171. 

" Jiitu S. This evening reached Bowlea, 
where we lay lo for ihe Sabbath, Fell thankful 
that God had preserved us, and wondered al 
his regard for so mean a creature. I was un- 
able lo wrestle wilh God in prayer for many ol 
my dear friends in England." — J/iid. p. 179. 

" IB. This day I preached twice al 

Malda.where Mr. Thomas mel me. Had much 
enjoymeni ; and though our congregation did 
not exceed liilitn, yet the pleasure I fell in 
having my tongue once more set at libenr. I 
can hardly describe. Was enabled to be faith- 
ful, and ielt a sweet afleclion for immortal 
sonls."— /iirf. p. 180. 

"1796. Fr6.6. I am now in my study; and 

oh, it is a sweet place, because of ihe presence 

of God wilh the vilesi of men. It is at Ihe lop 

of Ihe house; I have bul one window in iL" — 

Ibid. p. !96. 

"The work lo which God has set his band 

ill infallibly prosper. Christ has begun to 

bombard this strong and ancienl fortress, and 

ill assuredly carry iL" — Bapi. Miii. VoL L p 

:8. 

" More missionaries I think abmlvltlg nfci*- 
lary to the support of Ihe interest. Should any 
natives join us, ihey would become outcast im- 
mediaiely. and mnsl be cunsequenily supported 
,. The missionaries on Ihe coast are lo 
this day obliged to provide for those who join 
Ihem, as I learn from a letter scat to brother 
Thomas by a son of one of Ihe missionaries." 
■Ibid. p. 334. 

In Ihe lost eitract our readers will perceive 
new difficulty allendaut apou the progress of 
Christianity in Ihe Bast. The convert musi 
nol only be subjecied lo degiadaiion, bul his 
degradalion is so complete, and his means of 
providmg for himself so entirely destroyed, 
thai he must be fed by his inslmclor. The 
stighlest success in Hindostan would eat up 
ivenues of ihe East India Company, 
rec years after their arrival ihese zcaloui 
Tiost aciivc missionaries give ihe fallow- 
bless God, our prospect is considerably 
brightened up, and our hopes are more en- 
larged than at any period since the commence- 
raenl of the mission, owing Id very pleasing 
appearances of the gospel having been made 
efleciual to roca poor labouring Mussulmen, 
tiivB been selling their faces towards Zion 
since ihe month of AugDsl lasl. I hop* 
their baptism will not be much longer deferred; 
and ihai might encourage Mobnn Chund, Par- 
botiee, and Cassi Naul (who last year appeared 
lo set oui in Iho ways of God), lo declare for 
Ihe Lord Jesus Christ, by an open profession 
of ihcir faiih in him. Strrn of the natives, im 
are indeed converted." — Bapi. Miu. Vtj. L 
p. 345, 346. 

Effeeli n/ PrtaMng lo on Hindoo CongrtgatiBH. 
■■ I then told them, that if ihey could not tell 
I would tell thtm; and that God, who had 
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■mim 



d them of Christ, hia desth,. 
Ui penoB. hia lore, his being the surety of 
nnDen, hit power to sare, &c^ and exhorted 
Aem eaniMlIf snd affeetionaielj to come to 
Um. EAcb were nrions; one man eu 
Mbn I hal weU done, and wanted lo si 
noekings to me."— Bi^j Jftn Ted. L p. SOT. 

-After wonhip, I leeetTed notice that the 

printin^press was just arriTed at the Ghat fnnn 

CalcDlta. Belired, and tbaulted God for rnr- 

■iaklng oi with a preM." — AuL p. 46S. 

Smccm IB 0» SUA Ynr. 

■We lament that tcTeral who did mn 
are now hindered. We hare faint hopes of a 
ft w, and prenj strong kpa of aw or twn ; bat 
if 1 tajr more, it most either be a dall recital 
of onr jonmejing lo one place or another to 
preach the {otpeVoraomelhiDg elie relating 
to oarsrirca, of which I ought lobe the Usi'~ 
speak."— AtA p. 486. 



Mr. Ward admim llu Captam. 

• Several of our friends who have been sick 
begin to look np. This evening we had a 
precious hour at prs.yer. Captain Wiekes read 
from the ISih verse of the 33d of Exodus, and 
then joined in prayer. Our hearts were all 
warmed. We shook hands with our dear 
captain, and, in design, clasped him to 
bosoms."— J6id. VoL II. p. 2. 

Mr. Ward it fi-ighlniid iy a PriTaltrr. 

'Jmtll. Held our conference this evei 
A Tessel ts still pursuing us, which the Cap- 
lain believes to Iw a Frenchman. I feel some 
alarm: considerable alarm. Oh Lord, be thnti 
oar defender! the vessel seems to gain upon 
vs. (Quarter past eleven at night.) There is 
no douht cf the vessel being a French priva- 
teer: when we changed our tack, she changed 
hen. We have, since dark, changed into our 
old conrse, so that possibly we shall lose her. 
Brethren Q. and B. have engaged in prayer: 
we have read Luther's psalm, and oar mind} 
•re pretty well composed. Our guns are all 
loaded, and the captain seems very low. All 
hands are at the guns, and (he matches are 
lighted. I go to the end of the ship. I can 
just see Ihe vessel, though it is very foggy. A 
ball whizzes over my head, and makes me 
tremble. J go down, and go to prayer with our 
friends."— flopt. Mia. Vol. II. p. 3, 4, 

Mr. Ward frtii a rtgard for Iht Sailort. 

- JiJ) 12. r never fell so much for any men 
as for our sailors; a tenderness which could 
weep ovT them. Oh, Jesus ! let thy blood 
cover some of them 1 A sweet prayer meeting. 
Verily God is here."~/Hrf. p. 7. 
Mr. Ward ua an Amcrkan Viml, and longi lo 
pitach lo lit Saibri. 

'Sipi. 27. Aa Ameiieaa vessel is alongside. 



and the captain is speaking (o Ihrir captaia 

IhroDgh his Irninpet How pleasant to talk la 

friend ! I have been looking at them through 



the glass ; the sailors sit in a group, and an 
making Iheir observations upon us. I long b> 
go and preach to ihem." — Ilnd, p. 11. 
Ft^mgi of tki AottMt HpM iMrimg llnir SdigtBit 

X laOO. Ftb. SS. Brother U. had soutt coi^ 
versatioD with one of the Mussolmen, who 
asked, upon bis denying Ihe divine mission of 
Mahommed, what was to become of MtissnU 
men and Hindoos I Brother C. expressed hti 
fears that Ihey wonld all be lost. The niaa 
seemed as if he would hare torn him to 
pieces." — ^^-P- 81. 

-Mar. 30. The people seem qnile anzionB 
to get Ihe hymns which we give away. The 
Brahmins are rather uneasy. 7^ Goetnuir 
advised his Brahmins to send Iheir children to 
learn English. They replied, that we seemed 
to lake pains to make Ihe natives Christians; 
and they were afraid that, Iheir children being 
of tender age. would make them a more easf 
conquest" — Ibid. p. IBS. 

" j9pnl 87. Lord"! Day. One Brahmin said, 
he had no occasion for a hymn, for Ihey were 
all over the counirf. He conld go into any 
house and read one." — Ibid. p. 61, 

" Jfoy 9. Brother Fonnlain was this even- 
ing at Bnddabarry. At the close, Ihe Brahmins 
having collected a number of boys, Ihey tel np 
a great shout, and followed the brethren out of 
the village with noise and shoutings."- 7Mif. 

- May ] 6. Brother Carey and I were at Bud- 
dabarry this evening. No sooner had we be- 
gun, than a Brahmin went round to all the rest 
that were present, and endeavonred to poll 
them away. — Bapi. Mia. Vol. II. p. 63. 

•• 30. This evening at Buddabarry, the 

lan mentioned in my joarnal of March 14lh 

isulted Broiher Carey. He asked why we 

vat; and said, if we could employ the natives 

! carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. it would bo 

very well i but thai Ihey did not want our hoH- 

In eiacl conformily wilh this sentiment. 

Brahmin told Broiher Thomas when here, 

Ihat lie did not want the favour of God." — Itnd. 

13. 

Jttne 22. Zorfi Day. A Brahmin has been 
several limes lo disturb Ihe children, and to 
! Jesus Chrisl ! Another Brahmin com- 
plained to Brother Carey that, by our school 
nd prioiinp, we were now teaching Ihe gcspel 
I iheir children from Iheir infancy." — Ibia^ 
.65. 

"Jmt 29. toTift Day. This evening a 
Brahmin went round amongst the people who 
collected lo hear Brother Carey, to per* 
suade ihetn not to acccpl of our papers. Thua 
darkness struggles wilh the lighl.'" — /tid. p. 
66. 

1 was deemed advisable in print 2000 
copies of Ihe New Testament, and also 900 
addiiional copies of Matthew, for immediate 
'islhbntinn; to which are annexed some of 
le most remarkable prophecies in the Old 
Testament respecting Christ These are now 
distributing, together w\\\i co^w* it SCTerji 
evangelical hymns, ani a. \er} ewwiy. mA 
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pertinent address to the natives, respecting the 
gospeL It was written by Ram Boshoo, and 
contains a hundred lines in Bengalee verse. 
We hear that these papers are read with mnch 
attention, and that apprehensions are rising in 
the minds of some of the Brahmins whereunto 
these things may grow." — Rid. p. 69. 

** We have printed several small pieces in 
Bengalee, which have had a laige circulation." 
— iWA p. 77. 

Mr, Fcmntain*i gnUitudt to Hervey, 

** When I was about eighteen or nineteen 
vears of age, Hcnwy*t MtdUations fell into my 
hands. Till then I had read nothing but my 
Bible and the prayer book. This ushered me 
as it were into a new world ! It expanded my 
mind, and excited a thirst after knowledge: 
and this was not all ; I derived spiritual as 
well as intellectual advantages from it I shall 
bless God for this book while I live upon earth, 
and when Igtt to htaven, I wUl thank diar Htrvey 
UmMdfr^Bapt. Mm. YoL IL p. 90. 

Haired of tht Nathti to the GotpeU 

''Jan. 27. The inveterate hatred that the 
Brahmins every where show to the gospel, and 
the very name of Jesus, in which they are 
joined by many lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
requires no common degree of self-possession, 
caution, and prudence. The seeming failure 
of some we hoped well of is a source of con- 
siderable anxiety and grief." — Ibid. p. 110. 

« Jug. 31. Lord^i Day. We have the honour 
of printing the first book that was ever printed 
in Bengalee ; and this is the first piece in which 
Brahmins have been opposed, perhaps for thou- 
sands of years. All their books are filled with 
accounts to establish Brahminism, and raise 
Brahmins to the seat of God. Hence they are 
believed to be inferior gods. All the waters 
of salvation in the country are supposed to 
meet in the foot of a Brahmin. It is reckoned 
they have the keys of heaven and hell, and 
have power over sickness and health, life and 
death. O pray that Brahminism may come 
down!"— IHdp. 111. 

- Oct. 3. Brother Marshman having directed 
the children in the Bengalee school to write 
out a piece written by Brother Fountain (a 
kind of catechism), the schoolmaster reported 
yesterday that all the boys would leave the 
school rather than write it; that it was de- 
signed to make them lose caste, and make them 
Feringat ; that is, persons who have descended 
from those who were formerly converted by 
t&e papists, and who are to this day held in 
the greatest contempt by the Hindoos. From 
this you may gather how much contempt a 
converted native would meet with." — Jbid. ^. 
113, 114. 

''Oct. 29. LonftDay. BAorro/t told Brother 
Carey to-day what the people talked among 
themselves — * Formerly,' say they, * here were 
no white people amongst us. Now the English 
have taken the country, and it is getting full 
of whites. Now also the white man's shaster 
is publishing. Is it not going to be fulfilled 
which is written in our shasters, that all thaU 
At ^ one caste/ and will not ih\s caste be the 
gogpeir "^JUd p. 115. 



'•Nov. 7. He also attempted rettatedlf to 
introduce Chrisb and him crucifiM; but they 
would immediately manifest the utmost disUkt 
of the very name of him. Nay, in their torn 
they commended Creeshnoo, and invited Bro- 
ther C. to believe in him."— iUd p. 118. 

"Dec. 23. This forenoon Gokool came to 
tell us that Kristno and his whole lamily wera 
in confinement ! Astonishing news ! It seems 
the whole neighbourhood, as soon as it .was 
noised abroad that these people had lost cast^ 
was in an uproar. It is said that two thou- 
sand people were assembled pouring dieir 
anathemas on these new converts."— SoC 
Jtftff. Vol. n. p. 125. 

"Jan. 12. The Brahmins and the yoaac 
people show every degree of contempt ; and 
the name of Christ is become a by-word, like 
the name methodist in England formeily."— JUdL 
p. 130. 

" Sept. 25. I then took occasion to tell them 
that the Brahmins only wanted Uieir mon^, 
and cared nothing about their salvation. To 
this they readily assented."— Auf. p. 134. 

" Nov. 23. Lord'i Day. Went with Brother 
Carey to the new pagoda, at the upper end of 
the town. About ten Brahmins attended. They 
behaved in the most scofling and blasphemous 
manner, treating the name of Christ with the 
greatest scorn ; nor did they discontinue their 
ridicule while Brother Carey prayed with them. 
No name amongst men seems so offensive to 
them as that of our adorable RaDsnuB I"— 
Ibid. p. 138. 

" Dec. 24. The Governor had the goodness 
to call on us in the course of the day, and de- 
sired us to secure the girl, at least within our 
walls, for a few days, as he was persuaded the 
people round the country were so exasperated 
at Kristno's embracing the gospel, that he could 
not answer for their safety. A number of the 
mob might come from twenty miles distant in 
the night, and murder them all, without the per- 
petrators being discovered. He believed, that 
had they obtained the girl, they would have 
murdered her before the morning, and thought 
they had been doing God service!" — Ibid. p. 
143,144. 

" Jan. 80. AAer speaking about ten minutes, 
a rude fellow began to be very abusive, and, 
with the help of a few boys, raised such a cla- 
mour that nothing could be heard. At length, 
seeing no hope of their becoming quiet, I re- 
tired to the other part of the town. They fol- 
lowed, hallooing, and cr3ring, <Hurree boll!' 
(an exclamation in honour of Veeshno). They 
at last began to pelt me with stones and dirt 
One of the men, who knew the hoase to which 
Brother Carey was gone, advised me to accom- 
pany him thither, sa3ring, that these people 
would not hear our words. Going with him, I 
met Brother C. We were not a Uttle pleased 
that the devil had begun to bestir himself, in- 
ferring from hence that he suspected danger.** 
— /6m2. p. 148, 149. 

FeeHnge of an Hindoo Boy t^on tin eve of Coit' 

version, 

" Nov. 18. One of the boys of the school, 
called Benjamin, \s xm^ci coTvs\dfix^VVA coib> 
cern * indeed there ia ^ ^neiaX «\ii ^snso^ 
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■n ^Qdm, lAIeh tttaiia ni gteU enconrage- 
■mt 11m fbllowiog mre Mine of iha expm- 
■OBi Bied in prayer by poor BtigamM . — 

■ • Ok Lord, the day of jndgmsDt ia coming : 
dMiDOiMid inoOD,uid itus Till all fall dowD. 
Oh, iriiat ihall I do in the day of jadgmentl 
Tkoa wilt bieak me to pieces. [literal.] The 
Lord Jenu Christ mj ao good as to die for us 

..... . . Q^ 



Cor wmli ; Lord, keep os all this day t 
HI gnaahing, and b^tin^ and beating 1 udb 
boDi weepiob uother gnuhiagt We shall 
■Uyiliereforeverl I am going to hell lam 
gouig to hell ! Lord, give me a new heart ; 
firr m« a ne« heart ; and wash away all my 
ains! Girsme a new heart, that I may praise 
Him, that I may obey Him, Ihat I may speak 
Ibe trntb, ihat I tnay ncTCr do evil Ihiiigs I Oh, 
I hare many times sinned against thee, many 
times broken thy commandments, oh, many 
timet ; and what shall I do in the day <^ jndg- 
ment!'"— A^. iftn. Tot. H. p. 163, 103, 
Jlsni if til Ifalma at tii ])naelmg of (At Gst- 
P^ I 

■From sereral parts of Calentla he hears 
of people's attention being eici led by reading 
the papers which we hare scattered among ; 
them. Many b^in to wonder that they never ' 
beard these things before, siDce the English ' 
hare been so long in Ibe connlry." — Ibid. p. 3S3. ' 

■ Many of the nalires have expressed their 
aitonishmeol at seeing the eonverled Hindoos 
lit and eat with Europeans. I( is what they , 
OiaQgfat woald never come lo pass. The firiesis 
are moeh alarmed for Iheir tottering fabric, and 
nek their ioTentioiis to prop it up. They do 
not like the inslitntion of ihe college in Cal- 
cntta, and that their sacred shaslers shonld be 
explored by the unhallowed eyes of Euro- 
peans." — IbiJ. p. 133. 

"Indeed, by Ibe distribmion of many copies 
of the Scriplnres, and of some thoasands of 
small tracts, a spirit of inquiry has been ex- 
cited lo a degree nnknown at any former 
period."— ftirf. p. 236. 

"As he and Kristoo walked through the 
street, the nslives cried onE, 'What will this 
joiner dot (meaning Krislno.) Will he de- 
stroy the caste of ns all* Is this Brahmin 
going la be a Feringa V " — Ibid. p. 34S. 
Jetomt Qf fMOM in 1802.— TmlA ytaref flW 

"Wherever we have gone we have nni- 
brmly fonnd, that n tmg ai pti^k did not un- 
dmt^ut Uh rrport of oia mosogc, (Ary appcarrd fa 
liMfl),- hit Out tnoifunf (Ihry vndcrtiood wmtf Ainj of 
tf, thuf Mtr bteamt indiffrreni, or btgum to riii- 
Ttk. TIai in gntrid hai but our rictplion." — 
09(.iriM.Vol.I.p. 273. 

Halrrd oflht Nativti. 

'8^. S7. This forenoon three of the peo- 
ple arrived from Fonchetalokpool, who seemed 
Teiy happy (o see us. lliey inform us thai 
ihe Br^mins had raised a great persecution 
against them; and when they set ont on ibeii 
jDnrney hither, the mob assembled to hisf 
Ibem away. After Brother Marshman had 
left that part of the country, they hung him in 
t£gf, and some of Ihe printed papers which 
bebad dislribatedamongsi Ibem.— Ibid. p,Sli, 



Pifiajti/ tehiA th» Miuien (zpoiMeM ^«ai Not 
Mug abU to git ComvU ilumd. 

"Several persons there seemed willing to he 
baptized ; but if they should, the village barber, 
forsooth, will not shave them! When a na- 
tive loses his caste, or becomes nnclean, hii 
barber and his priest will not come near him; 
and as they are accustomed to shave the head 
nearly all over, and cannot well perform thil 
business themselves, it becomes a aerioniii^ 
eonvenienee."— liiit. p. ST3. 

Halrtd of tk NatiBO. 

"Jfyr. 24. Lartt Day. Brother Chainberlain 
preached at home, and Ward aiCalcntta; Bro- 
ther Carey was amongst Ihe brethren, and 
preached at night. Krislno PHsaud, Ram Bo- 
teen and others, were at Buddabatty, where Ihey 
met with violent opposition. They were set 
upon as Feriogas, as destroyers of the caste, 
as having eaien fowls, eggs, dec As they at- 
tempted to return, the mob began to beat them, 
putting iheir hands on the back of their necks, 
snd pushing them forward ; aadonemati, even 
a civil officer, grazed (he point of a spear 
against the body of Krislno Prisand. when 
they saw that ihey could not make our frienda 
angry by such treatment, they said. Yon (ana; 
you will not be angry, will you T They then in- 
sulted Ihem again, threw cow-dung mixed in 
gonga water allhem; talked of making ibcm 
a necklace of old shoes; beat Neeloo with 
Etam Roteen's shoe, ftc; and declared thai if 
(hey ever came again, they would make an end 
of ihem.'— fiapl. Miu. Vol IL p. 378. 
Jplan far procurifig an ordirfrvn GovoDrnml (a 
thavt tht Comtrti, 

After conclnding with prayer, Bhomd 
Ghose, Sooknr, and Torribot Bichess,took me 
into the field, and told me Ihat their minds 
were quite decided ; there was no necessity for 
exhorting them. There was only one thing 
that kept them frum being baptized in the name 
of Jesus ChrisL Losing caste in a large town 
like Serampore, was a very difierenl thing from 
losing caste in their village. If they declared 
(hemnelves Christians, Ihe barber of their vil- 
lage would no longer shave them ; and, without 
shaving Iheir heads and Ibeir beards, they 
conld not live. If an order could be obtained 
from the magistrate of the district for the bar- 
ber to shave Christians as weTl as others, they 
would be immediately baptited." — Ibid. p. 397, 
We meet in Ihese proceedings with Ihe a^ 
count of two Hindoos who had set up as gods, 
DkIuI and ijiim Cow. The missionaries, coa- 
ceiving this schism from ibe religion of Ihe 
Hindoos to be a very l^rourabte opening for 
them, wail upon (he two deities. With Dalol, 
who seems to have been a very shrewd fellow, 
they are utterly unsuccessful ; and the fbIlow> 
I ingis an extract from the account of heir con- 
ference with Ram Dass ; — 
'. " After mnch altercation,! told hili he might 
' put the matter out of al. doubt as to himself i 
he had only lo come as a poor, repealing, sop. 
I pliant sinner, and he would he saved, whatever 
! became of MArri. To this he gave no otbet 
; answer Ihan a smile ot CQnUm^X. \ \V«Ti t^ 
I ed bim in what w&y Ai« swi ol ^^ma» \i& WL 
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lowers would be rvmoTed ; argiog it as a matp 
ter of the last .importance, as he knew that 
they were all sinners, and mast stand before 
the righteous bar of God 1 After much eva- 
sion, he replied that he had fire in his belly, 
which would destroy the sins of all his follow- 
ers."— Ba/<. 3fu9. YoL n. p. 401. 

• Der. 1 1. Lorf$ day, A Brahmin came from 
Nuddea. After talking with him about the gos- 
pel, which he said he was very willing to em- 
brace, we sent him to Kristno's. He ate with 
them without hesitation, but discovered such a 
thirst for Bengalee rum, as gave them a dis- 
gust-" 

**D€c, 13. This morning tht Brakmm dKamp%i 
mdimdyP^Bapt. Mm. YoL VL p. 484. 

Ext9fU of PriiUing. 

^ Sept, 12. We are building an addition to our 
printing office, where we employ seventeen 
printers and five book-binders. The Brahmin 
from near Bootan gives some hope that he has 
received the truth in love." — IbitL p. 483 

<* The news of Jesus Christ, and of the church 
at Serampore, seems to have gone much fur- 
ther than I expected ; it appears to be known 
to a few in most villages." — IlritL p. 487. 

Hatred to the OotpeL 
«The caste (says Mr. W.) is the great mill- 
stone round the necks of these people. Roteen 
wants shaving ; but the barber here will not do 
it He is run away lest he should be compel- 
led. He says he will not shave Yesoo Kreest's 
people ! ''^Ibid. p. 493. 

Succett greater by i$nportunUy in prayer, 
" With respect to their succcm, there are seve- 
ral particulars attending it worthy of notice. 
One is, tfiot it uhu preceded by a spirit of importU' 
nate prayer. The brethren had all along com- 
mitted Uieir cause to God ; but in the autumn 
of 1800, they had a special weekly prayer- 
meeting for a blessing on the work of the mis- 
sion. At these assemblies, Mr. Thomas, who 
was then present on a visit, seems to have been 
more than usually strengthened to wrestle for 
a blessing; and writing to a friend in America, 
he speaks of * the holy unction appearing on 
all the miseionariet, especially of late ; and of 
times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, being solemn, frequent and lasting.' In 
connecting these things, we cannot but remem- 
ber that previous to Uie outpouring of the 
Spirit in the days of Pentecost, the disciples 
< continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication.' "— Bopf. Miss, Pre/. Vol. IIL p. vii. 

What this success is, we shall see by the fol- 
lowing extract: 

• 

** The whole number baptized in Bengal since 
the year 1795, is farty^ht. Over many of 
these we rejoice with great joy ; for others we 
tremble ; and over some we are compelled to 
weep."— iJap^ Miss, Vol IIL p. 21, 22. 

Hatred to the Go^eL 

** April 2. This morning, several of oor chief 

pnnting servants presented a petition, desiring 

they might have some relief, as they werecom- 

pel/eJ, in oar Bengalee worship, to hear so 

auuijr bJaspbexnies agiiast their gods ! Brother 



Carey and I had a strong oontaBtkm widi 
in the printing-office, and invited them to aigiM 
the pomt with Petnmber, as his sermon ni 
given them oflence; but they deelined it 
though we told them that they were tea, mi 
he was only one; that they were BFahmiBi^ 
and he was only a sooder !"— -Auf. p. 88. 

<* The enmity against the gospel and its pfo» 
fessors is universaL One of our b^pwi 
Hindoos wanted to rent a house: after gdag 
out two or three days, and wandering i£ the 
town over, he at last persuaded a woman to lei 
him have a house : but though she was henelf 
a Feringa, yet when she heard that he was a 
Brahmin who had become a Christian, the in- 
sulted him, and drove him away : so that we 
are indeed made the ofiscouring of all thiiqpaf 
^Ibid, p. 38. 

<<I was sitting among our native brethrBa,at 
the Bengalee school, hearing them read nd 
explain a portion of the word in turn, whea an 
aged, gray-headed Brahmin, well-dreased, cane 
in ; and standing before me, said, witfi joined 
hands, and a supplicating tone of voice, 'Sa- 
hib ! I am come to ask an alms." Beguoning 
to weep, he repeated these words hastily ; < I am 
come to ask ... an alms.' He continued standings 
with his hands in a supplicating posture^ weep- 
ing. I desired him to say what alms ; and told 
him, that by his looks, it did not seem as if he 
wanted any relief. At length, being pressed, 
he asked me to give him his son, pointmgwlth 
his hand into the midst of our native brelhreiu 
I asked him which was his son ? He pointed 
to a young Brahmin, named Soroop; aad seU 
ting up a plaintive cry, said, that was his son. 
We tned to comfort him, and at last prevailed 
upon him to come and sit down upon the v^ 
randa. Here he began to weep again; and 
said that the young man's mother was dying 
with grief."— -Bflp^. Miss. Vol. m. p. 43. 

**This evening Buxoo, a bro&er, who is 
servant with us, and Soroop, went to a market 
in the neighbourhood, where they were disco- 
vered to be Yesoo Khreestare Lake (Jesus Christfs 
people). The whole market was in a hubbub : 
they clapped their hands, and threw dust at 
them. Buxoo was changing a rupee for cow- 
ries, when the disturbance began ; and in the 
scuffle, the man ran away with the rupee with- 
out giving the cowries." — Ibid, p. 65. 

*^Nov, 24. This day Hawnye and Ram 
Khunt returned from their village. They re- 
late that our brother Fotick, who lives in the 
same village, was lately seized by the chief Ben- 
galee man there ; dragged from his house ; his 
face, eyes and ears clogged with cow-dung^— 
his hands tied — and in &is state confined sef^ 
ral hours. They also toro to pieces all tkie 
papers, and the copy of the Testament, which 
they found in Fotick's house. A relation of 
these persecutors being dead, they did not mo- 
lest Hawnye and Ram Khunt; but the towns- 
folk would not hear about the gospel: ther 
only insulted them for becoming Christians. 
— Ibid, p. 57. 

« Cutwa an the Ganges, Sept, 8, 1804. This place 
is about seventy miles from Serainpore, by the 
Hoogley river. Here I procured a spot ot 
ground, perYiaps aboul \iio ^«t«%, ^\«aaaxi^tii 
situated by two \an\ca, an^ a ^ii« ^;<cov« oi mssL 
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at a small difftanee from the town. It 
with difficalty I procured a spot I was 
faced to leave one, aher. I had made a begin- 
ning, tfamug[h the riolent opposition of the 
people. Craning to this, opposition ceased; 
and therefore I called it Rbboboth ; for Jehovah 
hath made room for ns. Here I have raised a 
^acioQS bongalo.''— JKd p. 59. 

It would perhaps be more pmdent to leave 
the qnestion of sending missions to India to the 
tfect of these extracts, which appear to ns to be 
quite decisive, both as to the danger of insurrec- 
1100 from the prosecution of the scheme, the ut- 
ter unfimess of the persons employed in it, and 
tfie complete hopelessness of the attempt while 
pursued under such circumstances as now ex- 
.sL But, as the Evangelical party who have 
|ot possession of our eastern empire have 
brought forward a great deal of argument upon 
tfie question, it may be necessary to make it 
some sort of reply. 

We admit it to be the general duty of Chris- 
nan people to disseminate their religion among 
the pagan nations who are subjected to their 
empire. It is true they have not the aid of 
miracles ; but it is their duty to attempt such 
conversion by the earnest and abundant em- 
ployment of the best human means in their 
power. We believe that we are in possession 
of a revealed religion ; that we are exclusively 
in possession of a revealed religion ; and that 
the possession of that religion can alone confer 
immortality, and best confbr present happiness. 
This religion, too, teaches us the duty of general 
benevolence : and how, under such a system, the 
conversion of heathens can be a matter of indif- 
ference, we profess not to be able to understand. 

So much for the general rule : — now for the 
exceptions. 

No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we pre- 
sume, contend that it is our duty to preach the 
natives into an insurrection, or to lay before 
them, so fully and emphatically, the scneme of 
the gospel, as to make them rise up in the dead 
of the night and shoot their instructors through 
the head. If conversion be the greatest of all 
objects, the possession of the country to be 
converted is the only mean, in this instance, 
by which that conversion can be accomplished; 
for we have no right to look for a miraculous 
conversion of the Hindoos ; and it would be 
little short of a miracle, if General Oudinot was 
to display the same spirit as the terious part 
of the Directors of the East India Company. 
Even for missionary purposes, therefore, the 
nnnost discretion is necessary ; and if we wish 
to teach the natives a better religion, we must 
take care to do it in a manner which will not 
inspire them with a passion for political change, 
or we shall inevitably lose our disciples alto- 
gether. To us it appears quite clear, from the 
extracts before us, that neither Hindoo nor Ma- 
homedan is at all indifferent to the attacks 
made upon his religion ; the arrogance and 
the irritability of the Mahomedan are univer- 
sally acknowleds;;ed ; and we put it to our read- 
ers, whether the Brahmins seem in these ex- 
tracts to show ihe smallest disposition to behold 
the encroachments upon their religion with 
pMssiveness and unconcern, A missionary \ 
who eoaverted only a few of the refase of so- / 



ciety, might live for ever in peace in India, aai 
receive his salary from his fanatical masten 
for pompons predictions of tmiversal conver- 
sion, transmitted by the ships of the season t 
but, if he had any marked success among the 
natives, it could not fail to excite much more 
dangerous specimens of jealousy and discon« 
tent than those which we have extracted from 
the Anabaptist Journal. How is it in human 
nature that a Brahmin should be indifferent to 
encroachments upon his religion 1 His repu- 
tation, his dignity, and in great measure his 
wealth, depend upon the preservation of the 
present superstitions ; and why is it to be sup* 
posed that motives which are so powerful with 
all other human beings, are inoperative with 
him alone 1 If the Brahmins, however, are 
disposed to excite a rebellion in support of their 
own influence, no man, who knows any thing 
of India, can doubt that they have it in their 
power to effect iL 

It is in vain to say, that these attempts to 
diffuse Christianity do not originate from the 
government in India. The omnipotence of 
government in the East is well known to the 
natives. If government does not prohibit, it 
tolerates ; if it tolerates the conversion of the 
natives, the suspicion may be easily formed 
that it encourages that conversion. If the 
Brahmins do not believe this themselves, they 
may easily persuade the common people that 
such is the fact ; nor are there wanting, besides 
,the activity of these new missionaries, many 
other circumstances to corroborate such a ru- 
mor. Under the auspices of the College at 
Fort William, the Scriptures are in a course 
of translation into the languages of almost the 
whole continent of Oriental India, and we per- 
ceive, that in aid of this object the Bible So- 
ciety has voted a very magnificent subscription. 
The three principal chaplains of onr Indian 
settlements are (as might be expected) of prin- 
ciples exactly corresponding with the enthusi- 
asm of their employers at home; and their 
zeal upon the subject of religion has shone 
and burnt with the most exemplary fury. These 
circumstances, if they do not really impose 
upon the minds of the leading natives, may 
give them a very powerful handle for misre- 
presenting the intentions of government to the 
lower orders. 

We see from the massacre of Vellore, what 
a powerful engine attachment to religion may 
be rendered in Hindostan. The rumors might 
all have been false ; but that event shows they 
were tremendously powerful when excited. 
The object, therefore, is not only not to do any 
thing violent and unjust upon subjects of re* 
ligion, but not to give any stronger colour to 
jealous and disaffected natives for misrepre 
senting your intentions. 

All these observations have tenfold forc& 
when applied to an empire which rests so en- 
tirely upon opinion. If physical force could 
be called in to slop the progress of error, we 
could afford to be misrepresented for a season ; 
but 30,000 white men living in the midst of 
70 million sable subjects, must be al vays in 
the right, or at \easl ivevet xev't^^^^^^^ ^^ 
grossly in the wrong. MvetwVoiv Vc^ \\v^ ^x^vx- 
dices of the subject is wise m ^\\ ^o\^tw\xv^\c^. 
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but qaiw fndiipcDsable io a ^Temmenl coo- 
Miliiu>d u one empire in Indik is coniiitated ; 
where &n uointemipted series of deiteroas 
condnct is not only dccmssit to ant prosperitj, 
bnl to our existence. 

These reuonint^s are entitled to alittle more 
consideration, at a period when the French 
threaten onr eiistence in India bf open force, 
and by ever; species of intrigue with the 
oatire powers. In all governments, erery 
Uog takes its looe from ^e head ; fanaticism 
has got into ihs goTemment at home ; fanati- 
cism will lead to promotion abroad. The 
ci?il cerrant in India will not only not dare to 
exercise his own judgment, in cbecking the 
indiscretions of ignorant missionaries ; but he 
will strive to recommend himself to his hoi; 
masters in Leadenhall Street, by itnit&ting Bro- 
ther Cran and Brother Ringletaube, and by 
every species of fanatical excess. Methodism 
at home is no anproGtable gkme to play. In 
the East it will soon be the iDfallible road to 
promotion. This is the great evil ; if ihe man- 
agement was in the hands of men who were as 
discreet and wise in their deTotion as they are 
in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of 
patting an end lomissions might be preraatnre 
and indecorons. But (he misfortune is, Ihe 
men who wield the instrumeni, ought not, in 
GommoD sense and propriety, to be trusted with 
it for a single instanL Upon this subject, (hey 
are quite insane and ungovernable ; (hey would 
deliberately, piously, and conscientiously ex- 
pose our whole Eastern empire to deslmction, 
for the sake of converting half a dozen Brah- 
mins, who, aAer slofflng themselves with mm 
and rice, and borrowing money from the mis- 
sionaries, would mn away and cover the gospel 
and its possessors with every species of im- 
pions ridicule and abuse. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly pos- 
sible (o push the business of proselytism in 
India to an; length without incurring the 
utmost risk of losing our empire. The danger 
is more tremendous, because it may be so sud- 
den; religious fears are very probable causes 
of disaffection in the troops; if the troops are 
pnerally disaffected, our Indian empire may be 
losl to us as suddenly as a frigate or a fort; 
and (hat empire is governed bjr men who, we 
are very much afraid, would feel prond lo lose 
it in such a caose, 

"Bnl I Ihiok it my duty to malie a solemti 
appeal lo all who still retain the fear of God, 
and who admit that religion and the course of 
conduct which it prescribes are not to be ban- 
ished from the affairs of nalions — now when 
the political sky, so long overcast, has become 
more lowering and black than ever — whether 
this is a period for augmenting Ihe weight of 
our national sins and provocations, by an (.r- 
thuiii TOLiBiTioiT of tdototry i a crime which, 
nnless the Bible be a forgery, has actually 
drawn forth the heaviest denanciations of ven- 
geance, and (he most fearful infiictions of 
Divine displeasure." — Comidtrationt, Ifc. p. B8. 

Can it be credited that this is an extract from 

a pamphiet generally supposed to be written by 

« aob/e LoM at ibe Board of Control, from 

-n» oScial intetfereace ihe public might 
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a( present great professic 

express the strongest nbhorence of osing'*)^ 
lenee to Ihe natives, "niia does Ten well te 
a beginning: but we have little c«aftdNie« m 
such declarations. We believe Ibeir flngen 
itch to be at Ibe stone and clay gods of Ihe 
Hindoos ; and (hat, in common with Ihe noUa 
Controller, they attribute a great part of mu 
national calamities to these ugly images of 
deities on the one sideof the world. We again 
repeat, that upon such subjects, the best and 
ablest men. if once tinged by Cuiaticisii^ an 
tint to bt Inutidfar a tatgli Moinm'. 

Mly, Another reason for giving np the laak 
of conversion, is the want of snecesi. la 
India, religion extends its empire over Ibe 
minutest actions of life. It is not merely a lav 
for moral conduct, and for occasional worship; 
bnl it dictates to a man his trade, his drett, his 
food, and his whole behaviour. His lehgian 
also punishes a violation of its eiaetiooi, nol 
by eternal and future pnoishments, bat b; pifr 
sen! infamy. If an Hindoo is irreligiooi, or, 
in olher words, if he loses his casta, be is 
deserted by father, mother, wife, child, mtd kin- 
dred, and becomes instantly a sotitary wan- 
deier upon the earth ; lo touch him, to receive 
him, lo eat with him, is a pollution producinga 
similar loss of caste ; and (he slate of snch a 
degraded man is worse (ban death ilselH To 
these evils an Hindoo must expose himself 
before he becomes a Christian; and this diffi. 
cully must a missionary overcome, before he 
can expect the smallest success;, a difficult; 
which, it is quite clear, Ihey themselves, aOer 
a short residence in India, consider to be insi^ 

As a proof of the tenacious manner, in 
which the Hindoos cling to their religions 
prejudices, we shall stale two or three very 
short anecdotes, to which any person who has 
resided in India might easily piodoee many 
parallels. 

■• In the year 1768, the late Lord Clive and 
Mr. Verelst employed the whole influence of 
Government to restore a Hindoo to his casts, 
who had forfeited it, not by any neglect of his 
own, but by having been compelled, by a most 
unpardonable ac;i of violence, to swallow a 
drop of cow broth. The Brahmins, from Ihe 
peculiar circumstances of the case, were very 
anxious to comply wi[h Ihe wishes of Ooren- 
meni; the principal menamoogthemmetonca 
at Kishnagur, and once at Calcutta; but after 
consultations, and an examination of their 
most ancient records, they declared to Lord 
Clive, thai as there was no precedent to justi^ 
the act, they found it impomblt lo restore (he 
unfortunate man to his caste, and he died soon 
al\er of a broken heart"— SiMt ITariiig's Pn- 
fact, p. IvL 

It is (he custom of the Hindoos to expose 
dying people upon the banks of (he Ganges. 
There is something peculiarly holy in that 
river; and it soothes the agonies of death to 
look upon its waters in the lasl moments. A 
patty of EoglUtwetccQiwTiiiowiivtivVwi* 
and perceWedu^ptmllio WnJLaturoa'KmAAni 
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■ ft itUa of ihe lut imbecilitj—ftboni to be i 
drmmed bj Ihe ruing of the Ude, after ihe 
Buttl approred and oilhodoi nanner of their 
teli^on. Thcf had the cnrioaitj to land; ondl 
ai wey peTceired same more signs of-life ih&Q ' 
were St lint appareni, a yoimg EoglishmaD , 
pooKd dovn his throat the greatest part of a 
bottle of laTender water, which he happened 
to hare in his poelteL The effects of inch a 
Mim itlnt, applied to a stomach accnslomed to 
Bodung stronger than water, were instaniane- 
ona and powerfaL The Hindoo revived snfli- 
cienilf to admit of his being conrej'ed to the 
boat, was carried to Calcntta, and perfectly re- 
coTcreo. He had dmok, however, in ihe com- 
panj of EDropeaoi ; — no mailer whether vo- 
lontBry or inv otDDtarr, — the offence was com- 
mitted: he lost caste, was turned away from 
his home, and avoided, of eoDrse, by every re- 
latioD and friend. The poor man came before 
like police, making the biiieresl complaints upon 
being restored to life ; and for three yeart the 
harden of supporting him fell upon the mis- 
taken Samantan who had rescued him from 
death. During thai period, scarcely a day 
elapsed in which the degraded resnrgeni did 
not appear before the European, and curse 
him wtih the bitterest curses — as the cause of 
all his misery and desolaiioD. At the end of 
thai period he fell ill, and of course was nol 
again thwarted in his passion for dying. The 
writer of this article vouches for the iraih of 



leclion of Ihe fact, which excited a great deal 
of conversation and amnaemeni, nviogled with 
eompasiion. 

Ii is this institution of castes which has pre. 
served India in the same stale in which it ex^ 
isied in Ihe days of Alexander; and which 
would leave it wilhout the slightest change in 
habits and manners, if we were to abandon Ihe 
coontry to-moirow. We are astonished to ob- 
serve [he tiiJ< raidtrU in Bengal speaking of 1h( 
tneen millions of Mahomedans in India as 
converts from Ihe Hindoos; an opinion, in 
support of which he does not offer the shadow 
of an argument, eicept by asking, whelher Ihs 
Mahomedans have ihe Tartar face 1 and if not. 
how they can be Ihe descendants of the first 
conqaerors of India? Probably not altogether. 
Bui does this writer imagine, that Ihe Mahome~ 
dan empire could exist in Hindastan for TOO 
yeara withoni the inirtision of Persians, Ara- 
luans, and every species of Mussulmen adven- 
turers from every part of the East, which had 
embraced the religion of Mahomedl And leL 
them come from what quarter Ihey would, 
could they ally themselves to Hindoo women 
without producing in their descendants an ap~ 
proximalion lo the Hindoo feslurest Dr. 
Robertson, who has investigated this subject 
with Ihe greatest caie, and looked into all the 
anihoriiies, is expressly of an opposite opinion 1 ' 
and considers the Mussulman inhabitants of ' 
Hindoslan to l>e merely the descendants of | 
Mahomedan adventurers, and not converts 
from the Hiudoo faith. 

"The armies" (says Orme) "which made, 
Ac Snt eooqaesu for the beads of the respect-' 
re dfUMxtins, or for other inraden, /eft behind ' 



ihero numbers of Mahomedans, who, sednecd 
by a finer climate, and a richer country, fo^^ 
their own. 

" The Mahomedan princes of India oainraUr 
gave a preference to the service of men of 
their own religion, who, from whatever conotrf 
they came, were of a more vigorous conslitn- 
tion than the stoutest of Ihe subjected nation. 
This preference has cootintially encouraged 
advenlnreis from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, 
to seek their fortiuei under a goremmenl from 
which they were sure of receiving greater eik- 
eoaragement iban ihey could expect at home. 
From these origins, lime has formed in India a 
mighty nation of near ten millions of Mahome- 
dans." — Ormt'i Indotlan, L p. 34. 

Precisely similar to this is Ihe opinion of Dr, 
Kobertson, Note xl. — Indian JTufowtrinn. 

As 10 U)e religion of the Ceylonese, from 
which the Bengal riRdrnt would iufer the faci- 
lity of making converts of Ibe Hindoos, il is to 
be observed, that the religion of Boudhon, in 
ancient limes, extended from the north of Tar- 
lary lo Ceylon, from the Indus to Biam, and (it 
Foe and Boudhon are the same persons) over 
China. Thai of the two religions of Bondhoa 
and Brami, the one was the parent of the other, 
there can be very little doubt; but the compa- 
rative antiquity of the two is so very disputed 
a point, ihal il is quite unfair to slate the case 
of ihe Ceylonese as an instance of conversion 
from the Hindoo religion to anyolher; and 
even if Ihe religion of Brami is Ihe most an- 
cient of the two, it is slill to be proved, Ihal the 
Ceylonese professed that religion before Ihey 
changed it for their present faiih. In point o( 
fact, however, ihe boasted Chrislianity of the 
Ceylonese is proved by Ihe lesiimony of the 
missionaries themselves, to be little better than 
nominal. The following extract from one of 
their own commanications, dated Columbo* 
IBOS, will set Ibis matter in its true light:— 

" The elders, deacons, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Dutch congregation, came to see us. 
and we paid ihem a visit in reii 
lillle inquiry concerning the sta 
on ihis island, which is, in one 
One hundred thousand of those who are called 
Christians (becanse they are baptized) need 
not go back lo heathenism, for thty nrcrr Audi 
httn any thing ilit but hiathtni, worshippers of 
Badda: Ihey have been induced, for worldly 
reasons, to be baptized. O Lord have mercy 
on the poor inhabilanta of Ihis populous island! 
—Ttani. Mill. Soc. II. S6S. 

What success the Syrian Christians had in 
making converts ; in what degree lUey have 
gained their numbers by victories over the 
native superstition, or losi iheir original num- 
bers by the idolatrous examples to which for 
so many centuries ihey have been exposed; are 
points wrapt up in so mach obscurity, that no 
kind of inference, as la the facility of convert- 
ing the natives, can be drawn from ihem. Their 
present number is supposed lo be about 
j t GO ,000. 

It would be of no use lo quote the example 
of Japan and China, even if Ihe progress oflhe 
faith in these empires had been much pealer 
than it is. We do nol sa; ivis ftiffittfAW tc\i? 
vert the Japanese, or ibK Chinese-, Wv "ii* 
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■e not saying it isdifficull lo 
ares; but difficalt 
vert human creatures with such 
~ n the example of other nations who 

have them not. is to pass over ihe materiBi ob- 
jeclion, and to answer others which are merely 
imaginaiy, and have never been taade. 

3dl\/, The duly of cooTecsion is less pl&in, 
and less impsrious. when conversioa eiposes 
the convert to great present misery. An Afri- 
can or an Otaheite proselyte might na( perhaps 
be less honoured by his coantrymen if he be- 
eaine a Christian; an Hindoo is in«Ianllj sub- 
jected lo Ihe most perfect deg-radaiion. A 
ehan;^ of faith might increase the immediate 
happiness of an f other individual; it annihi. 
lates for ever all Ihe human comforts which an 
Hindoo enjoys. The eternal happiness which 
you prolTer him, is therefore less attractive to 
him than lo any other heathen, from the life of 
misery by which he purchases il. 

Nothing is more precarioas Ihan oar empire 
in India. Suppose we were to be driven oul 
of it to-morrow, and to leave behind ns twenty 
thousand converted Hindoos, it is most proba- 
ble they would relapse into heathenism; but 
their original station in society could not be 
regained. The duty of making converts, 
therefore, amon^ such a people, as il arisei 
from Ihe general duty of benevolence, is less 
strong than it would be in many other cases; 
because, siiusted as we are, it is quite certain 
we shall expose them lo a great deal of misery, 
and not qaite certain we shall do them any 
fa tare good. 

iihly, l*on version is no duly at all, if it mere- 
ly deslroys the old religion, without really and 
effbctually teaching ihe new one. Brother 
Ringletauhe may write home that he makes a 
Christian, when, in reality, he ouRhi only lo 
stale that he has destroyed an Hindoo. Foolish 
and impelled as the religion of an Hindoo is, 
It is at least some resiraini npon the tntempei^ 
ance of human passions. It is belter a Brah- 
min should be respected, Ihan that nobody 
should be respected. An Hindoo had. belter 
believe thai a deity with an hundred legs and 
arms, will reward and punish him horeafier, 
than that he is not lo be punished at all. Now, 
when you have destroyed Ihe faith of an Hin- 
doo, are you quite sore that you will gratlupon 
his mind fresh prineiples of action, and make 
him any more than a nominal Chrisliant 

You have 3D,0DD Europeans in India, and 
(10 millions of other subjecu. If proselytism 
were to ro on as rapidly as the most visionary 
Anabaptist could dream or desire, in what man- 
ner are these people lo be taught the genuine 
truths and practices of Chrislianilyl Where 
are the clergy in come from I ' Who is to de- 
fray Ihe expen.'ie of the establishment t and 
who can foresee the immense and perilous dif- 
Qcnlties of bending the laws, manners, and in- 
^lilulions of a country lo the dictates of a new 
leligion I If It were easy lo persuade Ihe Hin- 
doos that Iheir own religion was folly, it would 
be indefinitely difficult effectually to teach them 
any other. They would tumble their own idols 
into the river, and you would build them no 
ehurche; : yju would destroy all their present 
; right and avoiding wrong. 



without being able lo tx npon their minds ttta 
more sublime motives by which you proffts to 
be actuated. What a missionary will do here. 
after wiih Ihe heart of a convert, is a matter of 
doubi and speculation. He is quite ceruln, 
however, thai he must accustom the man to see 
himself considered infamous; and good prin* 
ciples can hardly be exposed lo a nider shock. 
Whoever has seen much of Hindoo Christians 
must have perceived, that ihe man who bears 
thai name is very commonly nothing more than 
a drunken reprobate, who conceives himself 
at liberty to eat and drink anything he pleases, 
and annexes hardly any other meaning to (he 
name of Christianity. Such sort of convert* 
may swell the list of names, and gratify the 
puerile pride of a missionary; but what real, 
discreet Christiati can wish to see such Uhm- 
tianity prevail 1 Bnl it will be urged, if the 
present converts should become worse Hindoos, 
and very indifferent Chrislians, still the next 
generation will do better; and by degrees, and 
at the expirationof half a century, or acenlury, 
true Christianity may prevail. We may apply 
to such sort of Jacobin converters what Mr, 
Burke said of the Jacobin politicians in bis 
time, — "To such men a whole generation of 
' iimanbeingsareof no more consequence than 
frog in an air-pump." For the distant pros- 
pect of doing what most probably after all, 
they will never be able to effect, there is no de- 
gree of present misery and horror to which 
they will noi expose the subjects of their cxpe- 

As the duty of making proselytes springs 
fnsm ihe duly of benevolence, there is a priority 
of choice in conversion. The greatest zeal 
shonld plainly be directed to the most desperate 
misery and ignorance. Now, in comparison to 
many other nations who are equally ignorant 
of the tniihs of Christianity, the Hindoos ^re a 
civilized and a moral people. That they have 
remained in the same slate for so many centu- 
ries. Is at once a proof that the inslitulions 
which established ihatstate could not be highly 
unfavourable to human happiness. After all 
Ihal has been said of the vices of Ihe Hindoos, 
we believe that an Hindoo is more mild and 
sober than most Earopeann, and as honest and 
chasle. In astronomy the Hiidoos have cer- 
tainly made very high advances; — some, and 
not nn unimportant progress in many sciences. 
As manufacturers, they are extremely iik- 
genious— and as agriculturists, industrions. 
Chiislianity would improve them; (irtiom 
"onld il not improve 1) butif Christianiiyean- 

:)l he extended lo all, there are many olherra* 

3na who want it more,' 
The Hindoos have some very savage cus- 
toms, which it would be desirable lo abolish. 
Some swingoDhooks,some run knives throDgh 
their hands, and widows burn themselves lo 
death : but these follies (even the lasl) are quite 
voluntary on the part of the sufferers. Wo dis- 
like all misery, voluniai7 dr involamary: but 
the difference between the torments which a 
chooses, and those which he endures fVom 
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the choice of others, is very great It is a con- dence. The late resident writes well ; but is 
tidenble wretchedness that men and women miserably fanatical towards the conclasion. 
should be shot up in religious houses ; but it is Mr. Cunningham has been diligent in looking 
only an object of legislative interference, when into books upon the subject : and though an 
SQch incarceration is compulsory. Monasteries evangelical gentleman, is not uncharitable to 
and nunneries with us would be harmless in- those who differ from him in opinion. There 
stitntions; because the moment a devotee found is a passage in the publication of his reverend 
he had acted like a fool, he might avail himself brother, Mr. Owen, which, had we been less 
of the discovery and run away; and so may an accustomed than we have been of late to this 
Hindoo, if he repents of his resolution of run- kind of writing, would appear to be quite in- 
ning hooks into nis flesh. credible. 
Ae dotiM of coDTersion appear to be of less „ , ^ ■ ^ ^, comparative in- . 

IX^jl^^'tordeXThJm.rd'Ten difference. uppn% Twining', pri^^^^^ 

i»iup« uci«fU9 u/ uiiu^iM>«« luiriu, ouu wMjM j^ggjj Q^g religion and another, to the welfare 

socli religious embasses,mconsequenc^de- ^^ ^ people; nor the impossibility, on those 

▼olve upon the lowest of the people. Who princinles of India beine Christianized bvanv 

wishes to see scrofola and atheism cured by a g^^ J ^^ ^ ^| .^ ,,,^„ ,^^^.^ ^^^^ 

single sermon m Benga^ 1 who wishes to see ^^ dominion of the Company ; nor the aUema. 
Ihe reigious hoy ndmg at anchor m the Hoogly ^^ ^^ ^^ Pramdence ie 6y Leequenee reduced, 
nver! or shoals of jumpers exhibiting their ^^ .,.^ .^.i— ..« #a«# ^^L^. t^ \^^i»,ti^» »J, 
nimble piety before the Iwrned Brahmins of ^'•^ '^f.'^ «^ "P ^!f ''*"*^'^ ^ everlaetmg w- 
S, V 5m7 tZ J •''••"'^^.'v""."'*"*' *** pentitumt or of working tome miracle m order le 
Benares t This madneu is dwgnstmg and ^„,piiAU,^co»,nril''-Own,',^Mrm,p.M. 
dangerons enough at home : — Why are we to '^ — > r- 
send oatlittle detachments of maniacs to spread This is really beyond any thing we ever re- 
over the fine regions of the world the most un- member to have read. The hoy, the cock-fight, 
just and contemptible opinion of the gospel 1 and the religious newspaper, are pure reason 
The wise and rational part of the Christian when compared to it. The idea of reducing 
ministry find they have enough to do at home Providence to an alternative 1 1 and, by a motion 
tocombatwith passions unfavourable to human at the India House, carried by ballot! We 
happiness, and to make men act up to their would not insinuate, in the most distant man- 

Srofessions. But if a tinker is a devout man, ner, that Mr. Owen is not a gentleman of the 
e infallibly sets ofi* for the EasL Let any most sincere piety ; but the misfortune is, all 
man read the Anabaptist missions :— can he do extra superfine persons accustom themselves to 
so without deeming such men pernicious and a familiar phraseology upon the most sacred 
extravagant in their own country^— and with- subjects, which is quite shocking to the com- 
out feeling that they are benefiting us much mon and inferior orders of Chiistians. ProvU 
more by their absence, than the Hindoos by dence reduced to an alternative 1 11 11 Let it be 
their advice ? remembered, this phrase comes from a member 
It is somewhat strange, in a duty which is of a religious party, who are loud in their corn- 
stated by one party to be so clear and so indis- plaints of being confounded with enthusiasts 
pensable, that no man of moderation and good and fanatics. 

sense can be found to perform iL And if no We cannot conclude without the most pointed 

other instruments remain but visionary enthu- reprobation of the low mischief of the Christian 

siasts, some doubt may be honestly raised Observer ; a publication which appears to have 

whether it is not better to drop the scheme en- no other method of discussing a question fairly 

tirely. open to discussion, than that of accusing their 

Shortly stated, then, our argument is this : — antagonists of infidelity. No art can be more 

We see not the slightest prospect of success ; — unmanly, or, if its consequences are foreseen, 

ve see much danger in making the attempt ; — more wicked. If this publication had been the 

and we doubt if the conversion of the Hindoos work of a single individual, we might have 

would ever be more than nominal. If it is passed it over in silent disgust; but as it is 

a duty of general benevolence to convert the looked upon as the organ of a great political 

Heathen, it is less a duty to convert the Hin- religious party in this country, we think it right 

doos than any other people, because they are to notice the very unworthy manner in which 

already highly civilized, and because you must they are attempting to extend their influence. 

infallibly subject theoi to infamy and present For ourselves, if there were a fair prospect of 

degradation. The instruments employed for carrying the gospel into regions where it was 

th^ purposes are calculated to bring ridicule before unknown, — if such a project did not 

and disgrace upon the gospel ; and in the dis- expose the best possessions of the country 

cretion of those at home, whom we consider as to extreme danger, and if it was in the hands ot 

their patrons, we have not the smallest reli- men who were discreet, as well as devout, we 

anee ; but, on the contrary, we are convinced should consider it to be a scheme of true piety, 

they would behold the loss of our Indian em- benevolence, and wisdom: but the baseness and 

pire, not with the humility of men convinced of malignity of fanaticism shall never prevent us 

erroneous views and projects, but with the from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, and 

pride, the exultation, and the alacrity of martyrs, its activity. For what vice can be more tro- 

Of the books which have handled this sub- mendous than that which, while it wears the 

^t on either side, we have little to say. Ma- outward appearance of religion, destroys the 

lor Scott Waring's book is the best against the happiness of man, and dishonours the name of 

itisuoRs; bat he wants arrangement and pro- God ? 
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Ths Tarions publicatiohs which have issued 
from the press in favour of religious liberty, 
Aave now nearly silenced the arguments of 
their opponents; and, teaching sense to some, 
and inspiring others with shame, have left 
those only on the field who can neither learn 
nor blush. 

But, though the argument id given up, and the 
justice of the Catholic cause admitted, it seems 
to be generally conceived, that their case, at 
present, is utterly hopeless ; and that, to advo- 
cate it any longer, will only irritate the op- 
pressed, without producing any change of 
opinion in those by whose influence and autho- 
rity that oppression is continued. To this 
opinion, unfortunately too prevalent, we have 
many reasons for not subscribing. 

We do not understand what is meant in this 
country by the notion, that a measure, of con- 
summate wisdom and imperious necessity, is 
to be deferred for any time, or to depend upon 
any contingency. Whenever it can be made 
clear to the understanding of the great mass 
of enlightened people, that any system of poli- 
tical conduct is necessary to the public welfare, 
every obstacle (as it ought) will be swept away 
before it; and as we conceive it to be by no 
means improbable, that the country may, ere 
long, be placed in a situation where its ssifety 
or ruin will depend upon its conduct towards 
the Catholics, we sincerely believe we are 
doing our duty in throwing every possible light 
on this momentous question. Neither do we 
understand where this passive submission to 
ignorance and error is to end. Is it confined 
to religion 1 or does it extend to war and peace, 
as well as religion t Would it be tolerated, if 
any man were to say, ** Abstain from all ai^u- 
ments in favour of peace; the court have 
resolved upon eternal war; and, as yon cannot 
have peace, to what purpose urge the necessity 
of itl" We answer, — ^that courts must be pre- 
sumed to be open to the influence of reason ; 
or, if they were not, to the influence of pru- 
dence and discretion, when they perceive the 
public opinion to be loudly and clearly against 
them. To lie by in timid and indolent silence, 
»40 tuppose an inflexibility, in which no court 
ever could, under pressing circumstances, per- 
severe—and to neglect a regular and vigorous 
appeal to public opinion, is to give up all 
chance of doing good, and to abandon the 
only instrument by which the few are ever 
prevented from ruining the many. 

It is folly to talk of any other uiHmatum in 
government than perfect justice to the fair 
claims of the subject. The concessions to the 
Irish Catholics in 1793 were to be the ne plue 
ultra. Every engine was set on foot to induce 

ASetk y9vm tJk^ TWatw of Limnick to tk$ Union, By 
MmrrPoraeU Eoq. ich 



the grand juries in Ireland to petition agtiiul 
further concessions ; and, in six months afiei^ 
wards, government were compelled to intra 
duce, themselves, those further relaxations of 
the penal code, of which they had just before 
assured the Catholics diey must abandon aU 
hope. Such is the absurdity of supposing that 
a few interested and ignorant individnab eaa 
postpone, at their pleasure and caprice, the 
happiness of millions. 

As to the feeling of irritation with which 
such continued discussion may inspire tht 
Irish Catholics, we are convinced that no opi- 
nion could be so prejudicial to the cordial 
union which we hope may always subsist be- 
tween the two countries, as that all the efforts 
of the Irish were unavailing, — that argument 
was hopeless, — that their case was prejudged 
with a sullen inflexibility which circumstances 
could not influence, pity soften, or reason sub- 
due. 

We are by no means convinced, that the 
decorous silence recommended upon the C^ 
tholic question would be rewarded by those 
future concessions, of which many persons 
appear to be so certain. We have a strange 
incredulity where persecution is to be al^ 
lished, and any class of men restored to their 
indisputable rights. When we see it done, we 
will believe iL Till it is done, we shall always 
consider it to be highly improbable—much too 
improbable — to justify the smallest relaxation 
in the Catholics themselves, or in those who 
are well-wishers to their cause. When the 
fanciful period at present assigned for the 
emancipation arrives, new scruples may arise 
— fresh forbearance be called for — and the ope* 
rations of common sense be deferred for an- 
other generation. Toleration never had a 
present tense, nor taxation a future one. Tlie 
answer which Paul received from Felix, he 
owed to the subject on which he spoke. When 
justice and righteousness were his theme, 
Felix told him to go away, and he would hear 
him sonie other time. All men who have 
spoken to courts upon such disagreeable topics^ 
have received the same answer. Felix, how- 
ever, trembled when he gave it; but his fenr 
was ill-directed. He trembled at the subject— 
he ought to have trembled at the delay. 

Little or nothing is to be expected from the 
shame of deferring what it is so wicked and per- 
ilous to defer. Profligacy in taking oflice is so 
extreme, that we have no doubt public men may 
be found, who, for half a century, would postpone 
all remedies for a pettUeneef if the preservation 
of their places depended upon the propagation 
of the virus. To us, such kind of conduct 
conveys no other action than that of sordid 
avaricious impudence : — ^it puts to sale the best 
interests of the coxxnlry tot «om« \mYW?«««»l 
ia the wines and meaxa axA caxnaj^« '^i^AS^feL^ 
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mUL Qses^ — and eneoorages a new political 
Borali^ which may always postpone any other 
great measure— and erery other great measure 
as well as the emancipation of the Catholics. 

We terminate this apologetical preamble 
with expressing the most earnest hope that the 
Catholics will not, from any notion that their 
cause is effectually carried, relax in aoy one 
constitutional effort necessary to their purpose. 
TTbeir cause is the cause of common sense 
and justice ;— the safety of England and of the 
world may depend upon it It rests apon the 
soundest principles ; leads to the most import- 
ant consequences ; and therefore cannot be too 
frequently brought before the notice of the 
public 

Tlie book before us is written by Mr. Henry 
Pamell, the brother of Mr. William Pamell, 
author of the Historical Apology, reviewed in 
one of our late numbers; and it contains a 
Tery well written history of the penal laws en- 
acted against the Irish Catholics, from the 
P^foe of Limerick, in the reign of King 
William, to the late Union. Of these we shall 
present a very short, and, we hope even to 
loongers, a readable abstract 

The war carried on in Ireland against King 
William cannot deserve the name of a re- 
bellion: it was a struggle for their lawful 
Prince, whom they had sworn to maintain; 
and whose zeal for the Catholic religion, what- 
ever effect it might have produced in England, 
could not by them be considered as a crime. 
This war was terminated by the surrender of 
Limerick, upon conditions by which the Catho- 
lics hoped, and very rationally hoped, to secure 
to themselves the free eujoyment of their re- 
ligion in future, and an exemption from all 
those civil penalties and incapacities which the 
reigning creed is so fond of heaping upon its 
subjugated rivals. 

By the various articles of this treaty, they 
are to enjoy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion, as they did enjoy in the time of 
Charles U, : and the King promises upon the 
meeting of Parliament, ** to endeavor to pro- 
cure for them such further iecurity in that par- 
ticular, as may preserve them/rom any ditturb- 
anet on account of their said religion." They 
are to be restored to their estates, privileges, 
and immunities, as they enjoyed them in the 
time of Charless IL The gentlemen are to be 
jdlowed to carry arms ; and no other oath is to 
be tendered to the Catholics who submit to 
King William than the oath of allegiance. 
These and other articles, JTtng William ratifies 
fir hinudf, kit heirt and tuccttsort, at far at in 
wn bit ; and confirmt the fame, and every other 
iUute and matter therein contained. 

These articles were signed by the English 
^neral on the 3d of October, 1691 ; and dif- 
fused comfort, confidence, and tranquillity 
among the Catholics. On the 22d of October, 
ihe English Parliament excluded Catholics 
£rom the Irish Houses of Lords and Commons, 
ty compelling them to take the oaths of su- 
premacy before admission. 

In 1695, the Catholics were deprived of all 
means of educating their children, at home or 
Mlawtdf and of the privilege of being guardians 
to their own or to other persons' children. 



Then all the Catholics were disarmed, — anff 
then all the priests banished, .^ifter thit (proba- 
bly by way of joke), an act was passed to otm- 
firm the treaty of Limerick, — the great and 
glorious King William totally forgetting the 
contract he had entered into of recommending 
the religious liberties of the Catholics to the 
attention of Parliament. 

On the 4th of March, 1704, it was enacted, 
that any son of a Catholic who would turn 
Protestant, should succeed to the family estate, 
which from that moment could no longer be 
sold, or charged with debt and legacy. On the 
same day. Popish fathers were debarred, by a 
penalty of 500/., from being guardians to their 
own children. If the child, however young, 
declared himself a Protestant, he was to be 
delivered immediately to the custody of some 
Protestant relation. No Protestant to marry a 
Papist No Papist to purchase land, or take a 
lease of land for more than thirty-one years. 
If the profits of the lands so leased by the 
Catholics amounted to above a certain rate 
settled by the act,— /arm to belong to the firtt 
Protettant who made the ditcovery. No Papist to 
be in a line of entail ; but the estate to pass on 
to the next Protestant heir, as if the Papist were 
dead. If a Papist dies intestate, and no Pro- 
testant heir can be found, property to be equally 
divided among all the sons ; or, if he has none, 
among all the daughters. By the 16th clause 
of this bill, no Papist to hold any office civil or 
military. Not to dwell in Limerick or Oalway, 
except on certain conditions. Not to vote «^ 
elections. Not to hold advowsons. 

In 1709, Papists were prevented from hold- 
ing an annuity for life. If any son of a Papist 
chose to turn Protestant, and enrol the certifi- 
cate of his conversion in the Court of Chan- 
cery, that court is empowered to compel his 
father to state the value of his property upon 
oath, and to make out of that property a com- 
petent allowance to the son, at their own dis- 
cretion, not only for his present maintenance, 
but for his future portion after the death of his 
father. An increase of jointure to be enjoyed 
by Papist wives upon their conversion. Papists 
keeping schools to be prosecuted as convicts. 
Popish priests who are converted, to receive 
30/. per annum. 

Rewards are given by the same act for the 
discovery of the Popish clergy ; — 50/. for dis 
covering a Popish bishop ; 20/. for a common 
Popish clergyman ; 10/. for a Popish usher . 
Two justices of the peace can compel any 
Papist above eighteen years of age to disclose 
every particular which has come to his know 
ledge respecting Popish priests, celebration of 
mass, or Papist schools. Imprisonment for a 
year if he refuses to answer. Nobody can 
hold property in trust fur a Catholic. Juries, 
in all trials growing out of these statutes, to 
be Protestants. No Papist to take more than 
two apprentices, except in the linen trade. All 
the Catholic clergy to give in their names and 
places of abode at the quarter-sessions, and to 
keep no curates. Catholics not to serve on 
grand juries. In any trial upon statutes for 
strengthening the Protestant interest, a Papist 
I juror may be peremplorWy cVv^Wexv^^^. 
1 In the next reign, PopVsYi \voi^^^ ^^t^ ^ 
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taehed, and allowed to be seized for the militia. 
Papists cannot be either high or petty consta- 
bles. No Papists to vote at elections. Papists 
ia towns to provide Protestant watchmen ; — 
and not to vote at vestries. 

In the reign of George IL, Papists were pro- 
hibited from being barristers. Barristers and 
solicitors marrying Papists* considered to be 
Papists, and subjected to all penalties as each. 
Persons robbed by privateers, daring a war 
with a Popish prince, to be indemnified by 
grand jary presentments, and the money to be 
levied on the Caiholie$ only. No Papist to 
narry a Protestant; — any priest celebrating 
•nch a marriage to bt hanged. 

Daring all this time there was not the slight- 
est rebellion in Ireland. 

In 1715 and 1745, while Scotland and the 
nordi of England were ap in arms, not a man 
stirred in Ireland ; yet the spirit of persecation 
against the Catholics continued till the 18th of 
his present Majesty, and then gradually gave 
way to the increase of knowledge, the huma^ 
nity of our Sovereign, the abUities of Mr. 
Grattan, the weakness of England struggling 
in America, and the dread inspired by the 
French revolution. 

Such is the rapid outline of a code of laws 
which reflects indelible disgrace upon the Eng- 
lish character, and explains but too clearly 
the cause of that hatred in which the English 
Dame has been so long held in Ireland. It 
would require centuries to efface such an im- 
pression ; and yet, when we find it fresh, and 
operating at the end of a few years, we explain 
ttke fact by every cause which can degrade the 
Irish, and by none which can remind us of our 
own scandalous policy. With the folly and 
the horror of such a code before our eyes^ — 
with the conviction of recent and domestic 
history, that mankind are not to be lashed and 
chained out of their faith, — we are striving to 
teace and womr them into a better theology. 



Heavy oppression is nmofved; light insiilli 
and provocations are retained; the seoaiga 
does not fall upon their shoulders, hot it sounds 
in their ears. And this is the conduct we are 
pursuing, when it is still a great doubt whether 
this country alone may not be opposed to the 
united efforts of the whole of Europe. It is 
really difficult to ascertain which is the most 
utterly destitute of common sense,— the capri- 
cious and arbitrary stop we have made in our 
concessions to the Catholics, or the preeiss 
period we have chosen for this grand effort of 
obstinate folly. 

In whatsoever manner the contest nowia 
agitation on the Continent may termtnati^ its 
relation to the emancipation of the Caduiics 
will be very striking. If the Spaniards sveceed 
in establishing their own liberties, and in res- 
cuing Europe from the ^rranny under whidi it 
at present labours, it will still be contended* 
within the walls of our own Parliament, that 
the Catholics cannot fulfil the duties of social 
life. Venal politicians will still argue that tbs 
time is not yet come. Sacred and lay 8]rei>- 
phants will still lavish upon the Catholic fiuih 
their well-paid abuse, and England still pas- 
sively submit to such a disgraceful speeUde 
of ingratitude and injustice. If, on tnc con- 
trary (as may probably be the case), the Spap 
niards fall before the numbers and military 
skill of the French, then are we left alone ia 
the world, without another ray of hope; and 
compeUed to employ against internal disafieo- 
tion that force which, exalted to its utmost ea- 
crgy* would in all probability prove but barely 
equal to the external danger by which we 
should be surrounded. Whence comes it that 
these things are universally admitted to be 
true, but looked upon in servile silence by a 
country hitherto accustomed to make grest 
efforts for its prosperity, safety and indi^cfti 
dencal 
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br nmtiBg oat a nest of consecrated cobblers, 
in bringing to light such a perilous heap 
of msh as we were obliged to work throngh, 
ia our articles upon the Methodists and Mis- 
■onaries, we are generally conceived to have 
readeRd an nsefal service to the cause of ra- 
tional religion. Eveiy one, however, at all 
atquainfrd with the troe character of Method- 
ism, mast have known the extent of the abuse 
nd misrepresentation to which we exposed 
oofielves in such a service. All this obloquy, 
however, we were venr willing to encounter, 
fnm onr conviction of the necessity of expos- 
ing and correcting the growing evil of fanati- 
cism. In spite of all misrepresentation, we 
have ever been, and ever shall be, the sincere 
friends of sober and rational Christianity. We 
are quite ready, if any fair opportunity occur, 
to defend it, to the best of our ability, from the 
tiger-spring of infidelity ; and we are quite de- 
termined, S we can prevent such an evil, that 
it riiall not be eaten up by the nasty and nu- 
merous vermin of Methodism. For this pur- 
pose, we shall proceed to make a few short 
remarks upon the sacred and silly gentleman 
bdfofe nsr-not, certainly, because we feel any 
sort of anxiety as to the effect of his strictures 
on our own credit or reputation, but because 
his direct and articulate defence of the princi- 
ples and practices which we have condemned, 
affords us the fairest opportunity of exposing, 
still more clearly, both the extravagance and 
the danger of these popular sectaries. 

These very impudent people have one ruling 
canon, which pervades eveiy thing they say 
and do. Whoever it unfriendly to Methoditmf i» 
OH infidel and an atheist. This reasonable and 
amiable maxim, repeated, in every form of 
dalness, and varied in every attitude of malig- 
nity, is the sum and substance of Mr. Styles's 
pamphlet Whoever wishes to rescue religion 
from the hands of didactic artisans, — whoever 
prefers a respectable clergyman for his teacher 
to a delirious mechanic, — whoever wishes to 
keep the intervals between churches and luna- 
tic asylums as wide as possible, — all such men, 
in the estimation of Mr. Styles, are nothing 
better than open or concealed enemies of 
Christianity. His catechism is very simple. 
In what hoy do you navigate! By what shoe- 
maker or carpenter are you instructed 1 What 
miracles have you to relate ? Do you think it 
sinful to reduce Providence to an altemativef dec. 
dec. dec. Now, if we were to content ourselves 
with using to Mr. Styles, while he is dealing 
about his imputations of infidelity, the un- 
courtly language which is sometimes applied 
to those who are little curious about truth 
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or falsehood, what Methodist would think tha 
worse of him for such an attack 1 Who is 
there among them that would not glory to lie 
for the tabernacle ! who that would not believe 
he was pleasing his Maker, by sacrificing 
truA, justice and common sense, to the inte- 
rests of his own little chapel, and his own de- 
ranged instructor 1 Something more than con- 
tradiction or confutation, therefore, is necessary 
to discredit those charitable dogmatists, and to 
diminish their pernicious influence;— and the 
first accusation against us is, that we hava 
endeavoured to add ridicule to reasoning. 

We are a good deal amused, indeed, with tha 
extreme disrelish which Mr. John Styles ex» 
hibits to the humour and pleasantry with which 
he admits the Methodists to have been attacked; 
but Mr. John Styles should remember, that it 
is not the practice with destroyers of vermin 
to allow the little victims a veto upon the wea- 
pons used against them. If this were othet^ 
wise, we should have one set of vermin banisb- 
ing small-tooth combs; another protesting 
against mouse-traps; a third prohibiting the 
finger and thumb; a fourth exclaiming against 
the intolerable infamy of using soap and wa- 
ter. It is impossible, however, to listen to such 
pleas. They must all be caught, killed and 
cracked, in Uie manner, and by Uie instruments 
which are found most efficacious to their de- 
struction; and the more they cry out, the 
greater plainly is the skill used against them. 
We are convinced a little laughter will do 
them more harm than all the arguments in the 
world. Such men as the author before us 
cannot understand when they are out-argued ; 
but he has given us a specimen, from his irri- 
tability, that he fully comprehends when he 
has become the object of universal contempt 
and derision. We agree with him, that rioi- 
cule is not exactly the weapon to be used in 
matters of religion ; but the use of it is ex- 
cusable, when there is no other which can 
make fools tremble. Besides, he should re- 
member the particular sort of ridicule we have 
used, which is nothing more than accurate 
quotation from the Methodists themselves. It 
is true, that this is the most severe and cutting 
ridicule to which we could have had recourse; 
but, whose fault is that ? 

Nothing can be more disingenuous than tne 
attacks Mr. Styles has made upon us for our 
use of Scripture language. Li^ht and grace 
are certainly terms of Scripture. It is not to 
the words themselves that any ridicule can 
ever attach. It is from the preposterous ap- 
plication of those words, in the mouths of the 
most arrogant and ignorant of human beings; 
— ^it is from their use in the most trivial, low 
and familiar scenes of Ufey— vv ^^ ^^xsi \S\a 
/illiterate and ungTamma\ic^\ ^^^Ht^ oV>^\% 
'John Styles, that any \inge ol ivQi^ixsX^ «^«t \a 
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or eyer can be imparted to the sacred language 
of Scripture. 

We admit also, with this gentlemaD, that it 
would certainly evince the most vulgar and 
contracted heart, to ridicale an^ religions 
opinions, methodistical or otherwise, because 
Uiey were the opinions of the poor, and were 
conveyed in the language of the poor. But 
are we to respect the poor, when they wish to 
atep out of their province, and become the 
teachers of the land? — when men, whose pro- 
per ** talk is of bullocks, pretend to have wis- 
dom and understanding,** is it not lawful to tell 
them they have none t An ironmonger is a 
verjr respectable man, so long as he is merely 
an ironmonger, — an admirable man if he is a 
religious ironmonger; but a great blockhead 
if he sets up for a bishop or a dean, and lec- 
tures upon theology. It is not the poor we 
have attacked, — but the writing poor, the pub- 
lishing poor, — the limited arrogance which 
mistakes its own trumpery sect for the world : 
nor have we attacked them for want of talent, 
but for want of modesty, want of sense, and 
want of true rational religion, — for every fault 
which Mr. John Styles defends and eiemplifies. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken 
declamations of Methodism to a point, to grasp 
the wriggling lubricity of these cunning ani- 
mals, and to fix them in one position. We 
have said, in our review of the Methodists, that 
it is extremely wrong to suppose that Provi- 
dence interferes with special and extraordinary 
judgments on every trifling occasion of life : 
that to represent an innkeeper killed for pre- 
venting a Methodist meeting, or loud claps of 
thunder rattling along the heavens, merely to 
hint to Mr. Scott that he was not to preach at 
a particular tabernacle in Oxford-road, appear- 
ed to us to be blasphemous and mischievous 
nonsense. With great events, which change 
the destiny of mankind, we might suppose 
such interference, the discovery of which, 
upon every trifling occasion, we considered to 
be pregnant with very mischievous conse- 
quences. To all which Mr. Styles replies, 
diat, with Providence, nothing is great, or no- 
thing little, — nothing diflicult, or nothing easy; 
that a worm and a whale are equal in the esti- 
mation of a Supreme Being. But did any hu- 
man being but a Methodist, and a third or 
fourth rate Methodist, ever make such a reply 
to such an argument ? We are not talking of 
what is great or important to Providence, but 
to us. The creation of a worm or a whale, a 
Newton or a Styles, are tasks equally easy to 
Omnipotence. But are they, in their results, 
equally important to us t The lightning may 
as easily strike the head of the French empe- 
ror, as of an innocent cottager ; but we are 
surely neither impious nor obscure, when we 
say, that one would be an important interfer- 
ence of Providence, and the other compara- 
tively not so. But it is a loss of time to reply 
to such trash ; it presents no stimulus of diffi- 
culty to us, nor would it offer any of novelty to 
our readers. 

To our attack upon the melancholy ten- 
dency of Methodism, Mr. Styles replies, ** that 
Minan must have studied in the seAoolt of Hume, 
^iiUinrc, and Xbfzebue^ who can plead in be- 



half of the theatre ; that, at fashionable ball* 
rooms and assemblies, seduction is drawn out 
to a system ; that dancing excites the fever of 
the passions, and raises a delirium too oftea 
fatal to innocence and peace ; and that, for the 
poor, instead of the common rough amuae* 
ments to which they are now addicted, then 
remain the simple beautie^i of nature, the 
gay colours, and scented perfumes of the 
earth." These are the blessings which the 
common people have to ci^ect from Uieir 
Methodistical instructors. They are pilfered 
of all their money, — shut out from all Onar 
dances and country wakes« — and are then sent 
pennyless into the fields, to gaze on the doudi^ 
and to smell dandelions ! 

Against the orthodox clergy of all descrip- 
tions, our sour deyotee proclaims, as was to 
have been expected, the most implacable war, 
—declaring that, ** in one century^ ihejf tosutf 
have obiiierated all the remaining praetutd rA 
gion in the church, had it not been for thi$ new 
Meet, everywhere spoken a^net" Undoubted^, 
the distinction of mankmd into godly and un- 
godly — if by godly is really meant those who 
apply religion to the extinction of bad paa- 
sions — ^would be highly desirable. But wnen^ 
by that word, is only intended a sect more de- 
sirous of possessing the appellation than o( 
deserving it, — ^when, under that term, are coo^ 
prehend^ thousands of canting hvpocrites 
and raving enthusiasts — ^men despicable from 
their ignorance, and formidable from their 
madness^ — the diistinction may hereafter prove 
to be truly terrific ; and a dynasty of fools may 
again sweep away both church and state in 
one hideous ruin. There may be, at present, 
some very respectable men at the head of 
these maniacs, who would insanify them with 
some degree of prudence, and keep them only 
half mad, if they could. But this won't do; 
Bedlam will break loose, and overpower its 
keepers. If the preacher sees visions, and 
has visitations, the clerk will come next, and 
then the congregation ; every man will be his 
own prophet, and dream dreams for himself: 
the competition in extravagance will be hot 
and lively, and the whole island a receptacle [ 
for incurables. There is, at this moment, %^ 
man in London who prays for what garments 
he wants, and finds them next morning in his 
room, tight and fitting. This man, as might 
be expected, gains between two and thifee 
thousand a year from the common people, by 
preaching. Anna, the prophetess, encamps in 
the woods of America, with thirteen or mur* 
teen thousand followers, and has visits everr 
night from the prophet JSliJah, Joanna Soutk 
cote raises the dead, dec. &c. Mr. Styles will 
call us atheists, and disciples of the Frendh 
school, for what we are about to say ; but it is 
our decided opinion, that there is some fraud 
in the prophetic visit; and it is but too pro* 
bable, that the clothes are merely human, and 
the man measured for them in the common 
way. When such blasphemous deceptions 
are practised upon mankind, how can remoii* 
strance be misplaced, or exposure mischiev* 
ous ! If the choice rested with us, we should 
I say i — give xxa \>afi\L out ^o\v«& ^jgii^r-^tstote 
1 our BanisYv iav^tx^,— cuwft "a-^ m^ im| vrfik 
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tart the eril of a canting, deluded, and Metho- 
iistical populace. Whereyer Methodism ex- 
tends its baneful influence, the character of 
tbe English people is constantly changed by 
it Boldness and rough honesty are broken 
down into meanness, prerarication, and fraud. 

VThile Mr. Styles is so severe upon the in- 
dolence of the Church, he should recollect 
that his Methodists are the ez-party ; that it is 
not in human nature, that any persons who 
quietly possess power can be as active as 
chose who are pursuing it The fair way to 
state the merit of the two parties is, to esti- 
mate what the exertions of the lachrymal and 
suspihous clergy would be, if they stepped 
into the endowments of their competitors. 
'Fhe moment they ceased to be paid by the 
groan^ — the instant that Easter offerings no 
longer depended upon jumping and convul- 
sions^ — ^llr. Styles may assure himself, that 
the character of his darling preachers would 
be totally changed ; their bodies would become 
quiet, and their minds reasonable. 

It is not true, as this bad writer is perpe- 
tually saying, that the world hates piety. That 
modest and unobtrusive piety which fills the 
heart with all human charities, and makes a 
man gentle to others, and severe to himself, is 
an object of universal love and veneration. 
Bot mankind hate the lust of power when it 
is veiled under the garb of piety ; — they hate 
canting and hypocrisy ; — they hate advertisers 
and quacks and piety; — ^theydo not choose to 
be insulted; — ^they love to tear folly and im- 
prudence from that altar which should only 
be a sanctuary for the wretched and the good. 

Having concluded his defence of Method- 
ism, this fanatical writer opens upon us his 
Missionary battery, firing away with the most 
incessant fury, and calling names, all the time, 
as loud as lungs accustomed to the eloquence 
of the tub usually vociferate. In speaking 
of the cruelties which their religion entails 
upon the Hindoos, Mr. Styles is peculiarly 
severe upon us for not being more shocked at 
their piercing their limbs with kimes. This is 
rather an unfair mode of alarming his readers 
with the idea of some unknown instrument. 
He represents himself as having paid consi- 
derable attention to the manners and customs 
of the Hindoos ; and, therefore, the peculiar 
stress he lays upon this instrument is na- 
turally calculated to produce, in the minds of 
the humane, a great degree of mysterious 
terror. A drawing of the kime was impe- 
riously called for; and the want of it is a 
subtle evasion, for which Mr. Styles is fairly 
accountable. As he has been silent on this 
subject, it is for us to explain the plan and 
namre of this terrible and unknown piece of 
mechanism. A kime, then, is neither more 
nor less than a false print in the Edinburgh 
Review for a Ani/e/ and from this blunder of 
the printer has Mr. Styles manufactured this 
Dacdalean instrument of torture, called a 
kime.f We were at first nearly persuaded 
by his arguments against kimes; — we grew 
frightened; — ^wc stated to ourselves the hor- 
ror of not sending missionaries to a nation 
which used kimes, — we were struck with the 
Dice and accurate information of the Taber- 



nacle upon this important subject >-but ir« 
looked in the errata, and found Mr. S^les to 
be always Mr. Styles, — always cut on from 
every hope of mercy, and remaining for ever 
himself. 

Mr. Styles is right in sajring we have abo 
iished many practices of the Hindoos sine« 
the establishment of our empire ; but Uien we 
have always consulted the Brahmins, whether 
or not such practices were conformable to 
their religion ; and it is upon the authority of 
their condemnation that we have proceeded 
to abolition. 

To the whole of Mr. Styles's observationa 
upon the introduction of Christianity into 
India, we have one short answer :— it is not 
Christianity which is introduced there, but 
the debased mummery and nonsense of Metho- 
dists, which has little more to do with the 
Christian religion than it has to do with tht 
religion of China. We would as soon con- 
sent that Brodum and Solomon should carry 
the medical art of Europe into India, as that 
Mr. Styles and his Anabaptists should give to 
the Eastern World their notions of our reli- 
gion. We send men of the highest character 
for the administration of justice and the re- 
gulation of trade, — ^nay, we take great pains 
to impress upon the minds of the natives the 
highest ideas of our arts and manufactures, 
by laying before them the finest specimens of 
our skill and ingenuity,— why, then, are com- 
mon sense and decency to be forgotten in re- 
ligion alone 1 and so foolish a set of men 
allowed to engage themselves in this occupa- 
tion, that the natives almost instinctively duck 
and pelt them t But the missionaries, we are 
told, have mastered the languages of the East 
They may also, for aught we know, in the 
same time, have learnt perspective, astrono- 
my, or any thing else. What is all this to us 1 
Our charge is, that they want sense, conduct 
and sound religion ; and that, if they are not 
watched, the throat of every European in 
India will be cut : — ^the answer to which is* 
that their progress in languages is truly asto 
nishing ! If they expose us to eminent peril, 
what matters it if they have every virtue 
under heaven 1 We are not writing disserta- 
tions upon the intellect of Brother Carey, bu* 
stating his character so far as it concerns us 
and caring for it no further. But these pious 
gentlemen care nothing about the loss of the 
country. The plan, it seems, is this : — We 
are to educate India in Christianity, as a pa- 
rent does his child ; and, when it is perfect in 
its catechism, then to pack up, quit n entire .y, 
and leave it to its own management This is 
the evangelical project for separating; a colony 
from the parent country. They sec nothing 
of the bloodshed, and massacres, and devasta- 
tions, nor of the speeches in parliament, squan- 
dered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs and 
pensions, with which the loss of our Indian 
possessions would necessarily be accompap 
nied ; nor will they see that these consequences 
could arise from the aHempU and not from the 
completion, of their scheme of conversion. 
We should be swept from iVve ^emusMl^b^ Pv 
gan zealots; and s\\ou\d\ose,^moTi^o\V^T ^Mi^» 
all chance of ever really conNet^^ vYkfcxa* 
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What is die use, tocy of tellingns what these 
men endure 1 Suffering is not a merit, but 
only usMsful suffering. Prove to us that they 
are fit men, doing a fit thing, and we are ready 
to praise the missionaries ; but it gives us no 
pleasure to hear that a man has walked a 
thousand miles with peas in his shoes, unless 
we know why, and wherefore, and to what 
good purpose he has done it 

But those men, it is urged, foolish and ex- 
travagant as they are, maybe very useftil pre- 
cursors of the established clergy. This is 
much as if a regular physician should send a 
quack doctor before him, and say, do you go 
and lode after this disease for a day or two, 
and ply the patient well with your nostrums, 
and then I uml step in and complete the cure; 
a more notable expedient we have seldom 
heard oC Its patrons forget that these self- 
ordained ministers, with Mr. John Series at 
their head, abominate the established clergy 
ten thousand times more than they do Pagans, 
who cut themselves with cruel kimea. The 
efforts of these precursors would be directed 
with infinitely more zeal to make the Hindoos 
disbelieve in bishops, than to make them be- 
lieve in Christ The darling passion in the 
soul of every missionary is, not to teach the 
great leading truths of the Christian faith, but 
to enforce the little paltry modification and 
dbtinction which he first taught from his own 
tub. And then what a way of teaching Chris- 
tianity is this ! There are Ave sects, if not six, 
now employed as missionaries, every one in- 
structing the Hindoos in their own particular 
method of interpreting the Scriptures; and, 
when these have completely succeeded, the 
Church of England is to step in, and convert 
them all over again to its own doctrines. 
There is, indeed, a very fine varnish of proba- 
bility over this ingenious and plausible scheme. 
Mr. John Styles, however, would much rather 
see a kime in the flesh of an Hindoo than the 
hand of a bishop on his head. 

The missionaries complain of intolerance. 
A weasel might as well complain of intoler- 
ance when he is throttled for sucking eggs. 
Toleration for their own opinions^ — toleration 
for their domestic worship, for their private 
groans and convulsions, they possess in the 
fullest extent; but who ever heard of tolera- 
tion for intolerance 1 Who ever before heard 
men cry out that they were persecuted, be- 
cause they might not insult the religion, shock 
the feelings, irritate the passions of their fel- 
low-creatures, and throw a whole colony into 
bloodshed and confusion 1 We did not say 
that a man was not an object of pity who 
tormented himself from a sense of duty, but 
that he was not so great an object of pi^ as 
one equally tormented by the tjrranny of an- 
other, and without any sense of duty to sup- 
port him. Let Mr. Styles first inflict forty 
lashes upon himself, then let him allow an 
Edinburgh Reviewer to give him forty more, — 
he will find no comparison between the two 
flagellations. 

These men talk of the loss of our posses- 
sions in India, as if it made ihe aigument 
agmiast them only more or less strong ; where- 
M^ in our estinstion, it makes the ai^^ument 



against them conclusive, and shuts up te 
case. Two men possess a cow, and they quaiw 
rel violently how they shall manage this cow. 
The^ will surely both of them (if they have a 
particle of common sense) agree, that there is 
an absolute necessity for preventing the oow 
from running away. It is not only the loss 
of India that is in question^ — ^but how will it 
be lost 1 By the massacre of ten or twea^ 
thousand English, by the blood of our sons 
and brothers, who have been toiling so many 
years to return to their native country. Bit 
what is all this to a ferocious Methodist 1 
What care brothers Barrel and Bmgldmb fbr 
us and our colonies 1 

If it were possible to invent a mediod bj 
which a few men sent from a distant countiy 
could hold such masses of people as the Hh^ 
doos in subjection, that method would be the 
institution of ecuiee. There is no institution 
which can so effectually curb the ambition d 
genius, reconcile the individual more com- 
pletely to his station, and reduce the varieties 
of human character to such a state of insipid 
and monotonous tameness; and yet the re- 
ligion which destroys castes is said to render 
our empire in India more certain ! It may be 
our du^ to make the Hindoos Christians/— 
diat is another argument : but, that we shedl 
by so doing strengthen our empire, we utte^ 
deny. What signifies identity of religion to a 
question of this kindl Diversity of bodily 
colour and of language would soon overpower 
this consideration. Make the Hindoos entei^ 
prising, active, and reasonable as yourselves, 
—destroy the eternal track in which they have 
moved for ages — and, in a moment, they would 
sweep you off the face of the earth. Let us 
ask, too, if the Bible is universally difiused in 
Hindostan, what must be the astonishment 
of the natives to find that we are forbidden to 
rob, murder, and steal ; — we who, in fifty years, 
have extended our empire from a few acres 
about Madras over the whole peninsula, and 
sixty millions of people, and exemplified in 
our public conduct every crime of which hu- 
man nature is capable. Whafmatchless im« 
pudence to follow up such practice with such 
precepts ! If we have common prudence, let 
us keep the gospel at home, and tell them that 
Machiavel is our prophet, and the god of the 
Manicheans our god. 

There is nothing which disgusts us more 
than &e familiarity which these impious cox- 
combs affect with the ways and designs of Pro- 
vidence. Every man, now-a-days, is an Amos 
or a Malachi. One rushes out of his chamben, 
and tells us we are beaten by the French, be- 
cause we do not abolish the slave trade. An- 
other assures us, that we have no chance of 
victory till India is evangelized. The new 
Christians are now come to speak of the ways 
of their Creator with as much confidence as 
they would of the plans of an earthly ruler. 
We remember when the ways of God to man 
were gazed upon with trembling humility,— 
when they were called inscrutable, — when 
piety looked to another scene of existence for 
the true explanation of this ambiguous and 

1 distressing world. "We w«e tKo^ Va. tj^ 
childhood thaX tSbia waa M^« t<i^i!cus&.\ \sqX ^X 
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tuns out now to be nothing bnt atheism and 
infidelity. If any thing could surprise us from 
the pen of a Methodist, we should be truly sur- 
prised at the very irreligious and presump- 
taons answer which Mr. Styles makes to some 
of our arguments. Our title to one of the an- 
ecdotes from the Methodist Magazine is as 
follows: — ^*A fkmer puniahedr—a Bee the in- 
drwmentr to which Mr. Styles replies, that we 
might as well ridicule the Scriptures, by re- 
lying their contents in the same ludicrous 
manner. Jn interfatnet with reaped to a tra^ 
velUng Jew; hUndnese the eoruequenee. Aeta, 
ike mmik tkaj^er^ and fird nine veraee. The 
aDeottntofPauTaeonpentonfAre^^^poge 88. 
But does Mr. Styles forget that the one is a 
shameless fiJsehood, introduced to sell a two- 

Scnay book, and the other a miracle recorded 
y iaspinsd writers 1 In the same manner, 
when we express our surprise that sixty mil- 
lions of Hindoos should be converted by four 
men and sixteen guineas, he asks, what would 
liare become of Christianity if the twelve 
Apostles had argued in the same way 1 It is 
impossible to make this infatuated gentleman 
understand that the lies of the Evangelical 
Magazine are not the miracles of Scripture ; 
and that the Baptist Missionaries are not the 
Apostles. He seriously expects that we should 
speak of Brother Carey as we would speak of 
Sl Paul; and treat with an equal respect the 
miracles of the Magazine and the Gospel. 

Mr. Styles knows very well that we have 
never said, because a nation has present hap- 
piness, that it can therefore dispense with im- 
mortal happiness; but we have said that, where 
of two nations both cannot be made Christians, 
it is more the duty of a missionary to convert 
the one, which is exposed to every evil of bar- 
barism, than the other possessing every bless- 
ing of civilization. Our argument is merely 
comparative : Mr. Styles must have known it 
to be so: — but who does not love the Taber- 
nacle better than truth t When the tenacity 
of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion 
is adduced as a reason against the success of 
the missions, the friends of this understanding 
are always fond of reminding us how patiently 
the Hindoos submitted to the religious perse- 
cutions and butchery of Tippoo. The infer- 
ence from such citations is truly alarming. 
It is the imperious duty of Government to 
watch some of these men most narrowly. — 
Tliere is nothing of which they are not capar 
ble. And what, after all, did Tippoo effect in 
the way of conversion t How many Mahome- 
dans did he make! There was all the car- 
nage of Medea's Kettle, and none of the trans- 
formation. He deprived multitudes of Hindoos 
of their caste, indeed; and cut them off from 
•U the benefits of their religion. That he did, 



and we may do, by violence; but, did he make 
Mahomedans?— or shall we make Christians 1 
This, however, it seems, is a matter of plea- 
santry. To make a poor Hindoo hateful to 
himself and his kindred, and to fix a curse 
upon him to the end of his days ! — we have no 
doubt but that this is very entertaining; uid 
particularly to the friends of toleration. But 
our ideas of comedy have been formed in 
another schooL We are dull enough to think, 
too, that it is more innocent to exile pigs than 
to offend conscience, and destroy human hap- 
piness. The scheme of baptizing with beef 
broth is about as brutal and preposterous at 
the assertion that you may vilify the gods and 
priests of the Hindoos with safety, provided 
you do not meddle with their turbans and 
toupees, (which are cherished solely on a 
principle of religion,) is silly and contemptible* 
After all, if the Mahomedan did persecute the 
Hindoo with impunity, is that any precedent 
of safetv to a government that offends every 
feeUng both of Mahomedan and Hindoo at the 
same timel You have a tiger and a buffalo 
in the same enclosure; and the tiger drives 
the buffalo before him; — is it therefore prudent 
in fou to do that which will irritate them both* 
and bring their united strength upon youl 

In answer to the low malignity of this an* 
thor, we have only to reply, that we are, as wa 
always have been, sincere friends to the con^ 
version of the Hindoos. We admit the Hin- 
doo religion to be full of follies, and full of 
enormities ;*-we think conversion a great 
duty ; and should think, if it could be effected, a 
great blessing; but our opinion of the mis- 
sionaries and of their employer is such, that 
we most fiimly believe, in less than twenty 
years, for the conversion of a few degraded 
wretches, who would be neither Methodists 
nor Hindoos, they would infallibly produce the 
massacre of every European in India;* the 
loss of our settlements ; and, consequently, of 
the chance of that slow, solid, and temperate 
introduction of Christianity, which the sup^ 
riority of the European character may ulti- 
mately effect in the Eastern world. The Board 
of Control (all Atheists, and disciples of Vol- 
taire, of course) arc so entirely of our way of 
thinking, that the most peremptory orders have 
been issued to send all the missionaries home 
upon the slightest appearance of disturbance. 
Those who have sons and brothers in India 
may now sleep in peace. Upon the transmis- 
sion of this order, Mr. Styles is said tc hare 
destroyed himself with a Actme. 



•ET«iy opponent nyi of Msjor Bcott'i book, **^ 
ft dangerouB book ! tha ftrrivftl of it ftt Calcatta 
throw th« whole Indian empire Into conAiilon ;" aad yal 
the«e are the people whoie relif loof prcjodicee nay b« 
inaalted wUh Impoiihy. 
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HANNAH MORE.* 

[EoUfBTTSOH RlTIEW, 1809.] 



Thi* book is written, or supposed to be writ- 
ten, (for we would speak timidly of the mys- 
teries of superior beings,) by the celebrated 
Mrs. Hannah More ! We shall probably give 
great offence bj such indiscretion; but still we 
must be excused for treating it as a book 
merrjy human, — an uninspired production, — 
the result of mortality left to itself, and de- 
pending on its own limited resources. In tak- 
ing up the subject in this point of view, we so- 
lemnly disclaim the slightest intention of in- 
dulging in any indecorous levity, or of wound- 
ing the religious feelings of a large class of very 
respectable persons. It is the only method in 
which we can possibly make this work a pro- 
per object of criticism. We have the strong- 
est possible doubts of the attributes usually 
ascribed to this authoress; and we think it 
more simple and manly to say so at once, than 
to admit nominally superlunary claims, which, 
in the progress of our remarks, we should vir- 
tually deny. 

Coelebs wants a wife: and, after the death 
•f his father, quits his estate in Northumber- 
land to see the world, and to seek for one of 
its best productions, a woman, who may add 
materially to the happiness of his future life. 
His first journey is to London, where, in the 
midst of the gay society of the metropolis, of 
course, he does not find a wife ; and his next 
journey is to the family of Mr. Stanley, the 
head of the Methodists, a serious people, where, 
of course, he does find a wife. The exaltation, 
therefore, of what the authoress deems to be 
the religious, and the depreciation of what she 
considers to be the worldly character, and the 
influence of both upon matrimonial happiness, 
form the subject of this novels — rather of this 
dtttfnoiic sermon* 

The machinery upon which the discourse is 
suspended is of the slightest and most inarti- 
ficial texture, bearing every mark of haste, and 
possessing not the slightest claim to merit 
events there are none ; and scarcely a charac- 
ter of any interest The book is intended to 
convey religious advice; and no more labour 
appears to have been bestowed upon the story, 
than was merely sufficient to throw it out of 
the dry, didactic form. Lucilla is totally un- 
interesting; so is Mr. Stanley ; Dr. Barlow still 
worse; and Coelebs a mere clod or dolt Sir 
John and Lady Belfield are rather more inte- 
resting — and for a very obvious reason : they 
have some faults; they put us in mind of men 
and women ; they seem to belong to one com- 
mon nature with ourselves. As we read, we 
leem to think we might act as such people 
act, and therefore we attend; whereas imitar 
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tion is hopeless in die more perfect chaneten 
which Mrs. More has set before us; and 
therefore they inspire us with very little inte- 
rest 

There are books, however, of all kinds; and 
those may not be unwisely planned which set 
before us very pure models. They are less 
probable, and therefore less amusing, than or- 
dinary stories; but they are more amusing 
than plain, unfabled precept Sir Charles 
Grandison is less agreeable than Tom Jones; 
but it is more agreeable than Sherlock and 
Tillotson; and teaches religion and morality 
to many who would not seek it in the produc- 
tions of these professional writers. 

But, making every allowance for the diffi- 
culty of the task which Mrs. More has pre- 
scribed to herself, the book abounds with marks 
of negligence and want of skill ; with repre- 
sentations of life and manners which are either 
false or trite. 

Temples to friendship and virtue must be 
totally laid aside, for many years to come, in 
novels. Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, has 
given them up long since ; and we were quite 
surprised to find such a writer as Mrs. More 
busied in moral brick and mortar. Such an 
idea, at first, was merely juvenile; the second 
time, a little nauseous; but the ten thousandth 
time it is quite intolerable. Ccelebs, upon his 
first arrival in London, dines out, — ^meets with 
a bad dinner, — supposes the cause of that bad 
dinner to be the erudition of the ladies of the 
house, — ^talks to them upon learned subjects, 
and finds them as dull and ignorant as if they 
had piqued themselves upon all the mysteries 
of housewifery. We humbly submit to Mrs. 
More, that this is not humorous, but strained 
and unnatural. Philippics against frugivo- 
rous children after dinner are too common. 
Lady Melbury has been introduced into eveiy 
novel for these four years last past Peace to 
her ashes ! 

The characters in this novel which evince 
the greatest skill are unquestionably those of 
Mrs. Ranby and her daughters. There are 
some scenes in this part of the book extremely 
well painted, and which evince that Mrs. More - 
could amuse, in no common degree, if amuse- 
ment was her object 

''At tea I found the young ladies took no 
more interest in the conversation than they 
had done at dinner, but sat whispering ana 
laughing, and netting white silk gloves, till 
they were summoned to the harpsichord. 
Despairing of getting on with them in com 
pany, I proposed a walk in the garden. I now 
found them as willing to talk as destitute of 
any thing to say. Their conversation was 
vapid and frivolous. They laid great stresv 
on small things. T\ve7 se«ai«^ Vi \wi^ "ba 
shades in tkieir \xndei&\ax\^n^« \raX '^ofiA^ ^ 
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■UoD^est tennt for the commonest occasions ; 
■Ad admiration vas excited by things hardly 
vorthy to command attention. They were 
extremely f lad and extremely sorry on sub- 
jects not calculated to excite affections of 
any kind. They were animated about trifles, 
and indifferent on things of importance. They 
were, I must confess, frank and good-na- 
tnred ; but it was eyident that, as they were 
too open to have any thing to conceal, so 
tihey were too uninformed to have any thing 
to produce; and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not 
coatribnte her full share towards spending 
a wet winter cheerfully in the country." — (I. 
5i,M.) 

Tliis trait of character appears to us to be 
Tery good. The following passage is still 
better. 

* In the erening, Mrs. Ranby was lamenting 
in general, in rather customary terms, her own 
exceeding sinfulness. Mr. Rianby said, ' You 
accuse yourself rather too heavily, my dear ; 
you have sins to be sure.' * And pray what 
sins have I, Mr. Ranby V said she, turning upon 
him with so much quickness that the poor 
man started. ' Nay,' said he, meekly, ' I did 
not mean to offend you ; so far from it, that, 
hearing you condemn yourself so grievously, 
I intended to comfort you, and to say that, 
except a few fault s ' * And pray what 

£iu]ts t' interrupted she, continuing to speak, 
however, lest he should catch an interval to 
tell them. ' I defy you, Mr. Ranby, to produce 
one.' ' My dear,' replied he, ' as you charged 
yourself with all, I thought it would be letting 
you off cheaply, by naming only two or three, 

such as * Here, fearing matters would 

go too far, I interposed ; and, softening things 
as much as I could for the lady, said, * I con- 
ceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that though she 

partook of the general corruption * Here 

Ranby, interrupting me with more spirit than 
I thought he possessed, said, * Genersd corrup- 
tion, sir, must be the source of particular cor- 
ruption. I did not mean that my wife was 
worse 'Jian other women.' — ^* Worse, Mr. 
Ranby, worse 1' cried she. Ranby, for the 
first time in his life, not minding her, went on, 
<As she is always insisting that the whole 
species is corrupt, she cannot help allowing 
that she herself has not quite escaped the infec- 
tion. Now, to be a sinner in the gross, and a 
saint in the detail — that is, to have all sins, 
and no faults — is a thing I do not quite com- 
prehend.* 

''After he had left the room, which he did 
as the shortest way of allaying the storm, she, 
apologizing for him, said, 'he was a well- 
meaning man, and acted up to the little light 
he had ;' but added, * that he was unacquainted 
with religious feelings, and knew lit^e of the 
nature of conversion.' 

** Mrs. Ranby, I found, seems to consider 
Christianity as a kind of free-masonry; and 
therefore thinks it superfluous to speak on 
serious subjects to any but the initiated. If 
they do not return the sign, she gives them up 
as bJnd and dead. She thinks she can only I 
OMte herself intelUgible to those to whom I 



certain peculiar phrases are familiar; and 
though her friends may be correct, devout, an^ 
both doctrinally and practically pious; yet, if 
they cannot catch a certain mystic meaning^-* 
if there is not a sympathy of intelligence 
between her and them^ — ^if they do not fully 
conceive of impressions, and cannot respond 
to mysterious communications, she holds them 
unworthy of intercourse with her. She does 
not so much insist on high moral excellence 
as the criterion of their worth, as on their 
own account of their internal feelings." — (I. 
60—63.) 

The great object kept in view, throughout 
the whole of this introauction, is the enforce- 
ment of religious principle, and the condemna- 
tion of a life lavished in dissipation and 
fashionable amusement In the pursuit of this 
object, it appears to us that Mrs. More is much 
too severe upon the ordinary amusements of 
mankind, many of which she does not object 
to in this or that degree, but altogether. 
Ccelebs and Lucilla, her optimus and optimOf 
never dance, and never go to the play. They 
not only stay away from the comedies of 
Congreve and Farquhar, for which they may 
easily enough be forgiven ; but they never go 
to see Mrs. Siddons in the Gamester, or in 
Jane Shore. The finest exhibition of talent, 
and the most beautiful moral lessons, are in 
terdicted at the theatre. There is something 
in the word Playhouse which seems so closely 
connected, in the minds of these people, with 
sin and Satan, — that it stands in their vocabu- 
lary for every species of abomination. And 
yet why 1 Where is every feeling more roused 
in favour of virtue than at a good playt 
Where is goodness so feelingly, so enthusias- 
tically learnt 1 What so solemn as to see the 
excellent passions of the human heart called 
forth by a great actor, animated by a great poet 1 
To hear Siddons repeat what Shakspeare wrote 1 
To behold the child and his mother — the noble 
and the poor artisan — the monarch and his 
subjects — all ages and all ranks convulsed 
with one common passion — wrung with one 
common anguish, and, with loud sobs and 
cries, doing involuntary homage to the God 
that made their hearts ! What wretched infa- 
tuation to interdict such amusements as these ! 
What a blessing that mankind can be allured 
ft-om sensual gratification, and find relaxation 
and pleasure in such pursuits ! But the excel- 
lent Mr. Stanley is uniformly paltry and nar- 
row, — always trembling at the idea of being 
entertained, and thinking no Christian safe 
who is not dull. As to the spectacles of im- 
propriety which are sometimes wimessed in 
parts of the theatre, such reasons apply, in a 
much stronger degree, to not driving along the 
Strand, or any of the great public streets of 
London, after dark ; and, if the virtue of well- 
educated young persons is made of such very 
ft'ail materials, their best resource is a nun 
nery at once. It is a very bad rule, however, 
never to quit the house for fear of catching 
cold. 

Mrs. More practically extends the same 
doctrine to cards and assemblies. No cards 
— because cards are em^\o^e^ m ^-MiiYiv^x lis^ 
assemblies — ^because maxi^ ^ssv^^v^^^^^t^^'ga 
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pass their lives in aMemblies. Cany this but 
a little further, and we most say, no wine— 
because of dninkenness ; no mea^— beeaxise 
of gluttony ; no use, that ^re may be no 
abuse ! The fact ia, that Mr. Stanley wants, 
not only to be reluoous, but to be at the bead 
of the religious. These little abstinences are 
the cockades by which the par^ are known^-^ 
die ralljring points ibr the evangelical faction. 
80 natural is the love of power, that it some- 
times becomes the influencing motive with the 
sincere advocates of that blessed religion 
whose very characteristic excellence is the 
humility which it inculcates. 

We observe that Mrs. More, in one part of 
her work, falls into the common error about 
dress. She first blames ladies for exposing 
dieir persons in the present style of dress, and 
then says, if they knew their own interest,^— if 
they were aware how much more alluring 
they were to men when their charms are less 
displayed, they would make the desired alterar 
tion from motives merely selfish. 

" Oh ! if women in general knew what was 
Iheir real interest, if they could guess with 
what a charm even the appearance of modesty 
invests its possessor, they would dress deco- 
rously from mere self-love, if not fh>m prin- 
ciple. The designing would assume modes^ 
as an artifice ; the coquette would adopt it as 
an allurement; the pure as her appropriate 
attraction; and the voluntuous as the most 
in&llible art of seduction.— (L 189.) 

If there is any truth in this passage, nudity 
becomes a virtue ; and no decent woman, for 
tiie future, can be seen in garments. 

We have a few more of Mrs. More's opinions 
to notice. — ^It is not fair to attack the religion 
of the times, because, in large and indiscri- 
minate parties, religion does not become the 
subject of conversation. Conversation must 
and ought to grow out of materials on which 
men can agree, not upon subjects which try 
the passions. But this good lady wants to see 
men chatting together upon the Pelagian 
heresy — to hear, in the afternoon, the theolo- 
gioal rumours of the day— and to glean pole- 
mical tittle-tattle at a tea-table rout All the 
disciples of this school uniformly fall into the 
same mistake. They are perpetually calling 
upon their votaries for reHgious thoughts and 
nUgious conversation in every thing ; inviting 



them to ride, walk, row, wrestle, and dine {m\ 
religiously ^---forgetting that the being to whom 
this impossible purity is recommended, is a 
being compelled to scramble for l^s existence 
and support for ten hours out of the sixteen he 
is awake ; — ^forgetting that he must dig, beo^ 
read, think, move^ pay, receive, praise, scoldj 
command, and obey ;— forgettinjg, also, that if 
men conversed as often upon religious subjects 
as they do upon tiie ordmary occurrences of 
the world, they would converse upon thoon 
with the same familiarity and want of respect, 
—that religion would then produce feelings not 
more solemn or exalted than any other topics 
which constitute at present the common fmmi* 
ture of human understandings. 

We are glad to find in this work some strong 
compliments to the efficacy of works^ — some 
distinct admissions that it is necessary to be 
honest and just, before we can be considered 
as religious. Such sort of concessions are 
very gratifying to us; but how will they be 
received by the children of the Tabernacle 1 
It is quite clear, indeed, throughout the whole 
of the work, that an apologetical explanation 
of certain religious opinions is intended; and 
there is a considerable abatement of that tone 
of insolence with which the improved Chris* 
tians are apt to treat the bungling specimens 
of piety to be met with in the more ancient* 
churches. 

80 much for the extravagances of this lady. 
— ^With equal sincerity, and with greater plea> 
sure, we bear testimony to her talents, her good 
sense, and her real piety. There occur every 
now and then, in her productions, venr origiiial- 
and very profound observations. Mer advice 
is very often characterized by the most amiable 
good sense, and conveyed in the most brillianl 
and inviting style. If, instead of belonging to 
a trumpery faction, she had only watch^ over 
those great points of re^on in which the 
hearts of every sect of Christians are interest 
ed, she would have been one of the most useful 
and valuable writers of her day. As it ia^ 
every man would wish his wife and his children 
to read CaUbe t — rwatching himself its efiects 
— separating the piet^ from the puerility ^— 
and showing that it is very possible to be a 
good Christian, without degrading the human 
understanding to the trash and folly of 
thodism> 
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•i» two questions to be asked 'respect- 
inf cveiy new pablication. Is it worth bnying 1 
Is it worth borrowing! and we would advise 
osr readers to weigh diligently the importance 
of these inlsrrogations, before they take any 
decided step as to this work of Mr. Edgeworth ; 
the mofs especially as the name carries with 
it considerable aothority, and seems, in the 
estiMation of the unwary, almost to include 
tlie idea of purchase. For oar own part, we 
woold rather decline giving a direct answer to 
these qnestions; and shall content ourselves 
lor the present with making a few such slight 
obaerratioas as may enable the sagacious to 
conjecture what our direct answer would be 
were we compelled to be more explicit. 

One great and signal praise we think to be 
the eminent due of Mr. Edgeworth : in a cant- 
ing age, he does not cant ; — at a period when 
hypocrisy and fanaticism will almost certainly 
iasare the success of any publication, he has 
constantly disdained to have recourse to any 
such arts;— without ever having been accused 
of disloyalty or irreligion, he is not always 
harping upon Church and King, in order to 
caieh at a Uttle popularity, and sell his books ; — 
he is manly, independent, liberal — and main- 
tains enlightened opinions with discretion and 
honesty. There is also in this work of Mr. 
Edgeworth an agreeable diffusion of anecdote 
and example, such as a man acquires who 
reads with a view to talking or writing. With 
these merits, we cannot say that Mr. Edgeworth 
is either very new, very profound, or very apt 
to be right in his opinion. He is active, enter- 
prising, and unprejudiced; but we have not 
been very much instructed by what he has 
written, or always satisfied that he has got to 
the bottom of bis subject. 

On one subject, however, we cordially agree 
with this gentleman ; and return him our thanks 
for the courage wiUi which he has combated 
the excessive abuse of classical learning in 
England. It is a subject upon which we have 
long wished for an opportunity of saying 
something; and one whicn we consider to be 
•f the very highest importance. 

'The principal defect," says Mr. Edgeworth, 
* in the present system of our great schools is, 
that they devote too large a portion of time to 
Latin and Greek. It is true, that the attain ment 
of classical literature is highly desirable ; but 
it should not, or rather it need not, be the ex- 
elosive object of boys during eight or nine 



Much less time, judiciously managed, would 
give them an acquaintance with the classics 
sufficient for all useful purposes, and would 
make them as good scholars as gentlemen or 
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professional men need to be. It is not reqni* 
site that every man should make Latin of 
Greek verses ; therefore, a knowledge of pro- 
sody beyond the structure of hexameter and 
pentameter verses, is as worthless an acquisi* 
tion as any which folly or fashion has intro- 
duced amongst the higher classes of mankind. 
It must indeed be acknowledged that there are 
some rare exceptions ; but even party prejudice 
would allow, that the persons alluded to must 
have risen to eminence though they had never 
written sapphics or iambics. Though precep- 
tors, parents, and the public in general, maybe 
convinced of the absurdity of making boys 
spend so much of life in learning what can be 
of no use to them ; such are the difficulties of 
making any change in the ancient rules of 
great establishments, that masters themselves, 
however reasonable, dare not, and cannot make 
sudden alterations. 

'* The only remedies that can be suggested 
might be, perhaps, to take those boys, who are 
not intended for professions in which deep 
scholarship is necessary, away from school 
before they reach the highest classes, where 
prosody and Greek and Latin verses aie 
required. 

^ In the college of Dublin, where an admira- 
ble course of instruction has been long esta- 
blished, where this course is superintended by 
men of acknowledged learning and abilities, 
and pursued by students of uncommon in- 
dustry, such is the force of example, and such 
the fear of appearing inferior in trifles to En- 
glish universities, that mucli pains have been 
lately taken to introduce the practice of writ- 
ing Greek and Latin verses, and much solici- 
tude has been shown about the prosody of the 
learned languages, without any attention being 
paid to the prosody of our own. 

"Boarding-houses for the scholars at Eton 
and Westminster, which are at present mere 
lodging houses, might be kept by private tutors, 
who might, during the hours when the bo3rs 
were not in their public classes, assist them in 
acquiring general literature, or such know- 
ledge as might be advantageous for their re* 
spective professions. 

" New schools, that are not restrictec to any 
established routine, should give a fair trial to 
experiments in education, which afford a ra- 
tioual prospect of success If nothing can be 
altered in the old schools, leave them as they 
are. Destroy nothing — injure none — but let 
the public try whether they cannot have some* 
thing better. If the experiment do not suc- 
ceed, the public will be convinced that they 
ought to acquiesce in the established methods 
of instruction, and parents will send their 
children to the ancient seminaries with ii^ 
creased confidence." — (jp. M — ^^.'^ 

We are veil awaxe \]iEiaV uo^\^^ n«i^ ^«« 
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can remain to be said npon a topic so often 
debated. The complaints we have to make 
are at least as old as the time of Locke and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke ; and the evil which is the 
subject of these complaints has certainly 
rather increased than diminished since the 
period of those two great men. An hundred 
years, to be sure, is a very little time for the 
duration of a national error; and it is so far 
from being reasonable to look for its decay at 
so short a date, that it can hardly be expected, 
within such limits, to have displayed the full 
bloom of its imbecility. 

There are several feelings to which attention 
most be paid, before the question of classical 
learning can be fairly and temperately dis- 
cussed. 

We are apt, in the first place, to remember 
the immense benefits which the study of the 
classics once conferred on mankind; and to 
feel for those models on which the taste of 
Europe has been formed, something like senti- 
ments of gratitude and obligation. This is all 
well enough, so long as it continues to be a 
mere feeling ; but, as soon as it interferes with 
action, it nourishes dangerous prejudices about 
education. Nothing will do in the pursuit of 
knowledge but the blackest ingratitude; the 
moment we have got up the ladder we must 
kick it down; — as soon as we have passed 
over the bridge, we must let it rot ; — when we 
have got upon the shoulders of the ancients, 
we must look over their heads. The man who 
forgets the friends of his childhood in real life, 
is base : but he who clings to the props of his 
childhood in literature, must be content to re- 
main as ignorant as he was when a child. His 
business is to forget, disown, and deny — ^to 
Uiink himself above every thing which has 
been of use to him in time past — and to culti- 
vate that exclusively from which he expects 
future advantage : in short, to do every thing 
for the advancement of his knowledge which 
it would be infamous to do for the advancement 
of his fortune. If mankind still derive advan- 
tage from classical literature proportionate to 
the labour they bestow upon it, let their labour 
and their study proceed ; but the moment we 
cease to read Latin and Greek for the solid 
utility we derive from them, it would be a very 
romantic application of human talents to do so 
from any feeling of gratitude, and recollection 
of past service. 

To almost every Englishman up to the age 
of three or four and twenty, classical learning 
has been the great object of existence ; and no 
man is very apt to suspect, or very much 
pleased to hear, that what he has done for so 
long a time was not worth doing. His clas- 
sical literature, too, reminds every man of the 
scenes of his childhood, and brings to his fancy 
several of the most pleasing associations 
which we are capable of forming. A certain 
sort of vanity, also, very naturally grows 
among men occupied in a common pursuit 
Classical quotations are the watchwords of 
scholars, by which they distinguish each other 
from the ignorant and illiterate; and Greek 
and Latin are insensibly become almost the 
onJjr test of a. cultivated mind. 
Some men through indolence, others through 



ignorance, and most through necessity, submit 
to the established education of the times; and 
seek for their children that species of distino* 
tion which happens, at the period in iHiick 
they live, to be stamped with the approhalion 
of mankind. This mere question of conve- 
nience every parent must determine for hiaa> 
self. A poor man, who has his fortone to 
gain, must be a quibbling theologian, or a 
classical pedant, as fashion dictates ; and he 
must vary his error with the error of die times. 
But it would be much more fortunate for man- 
kind, if the public opinion, which regulates 
the pursuits of individuals, were mors wiss 
and enlightened than it at present is. 

All these considerations make it extremdy 
difficult to procure a candid hearing on this 
question ; and to refer this branch of educa- 
tion to the only proper criterion of eveiy 
branch of education — ^its utility in future life. 

There are two questions which grow out of 
this subject: 1st, How far is any sort of clas- 
sical education useful 1 2d, How far is that 
particular classical education adopted in this 
country useful 1 

Latin and Greek are, in the first place, use- 
ful, as they inure children to intellectual difll- 
culties, and make the life of a young student 
what it ought to be, a life of considerable 
labour. We do not, of course, mean to con- 
fine this praise exclusively to the study of 
Latin and Greek; or to suppose that other 
difficulties might not be found which it would 
be useful to overcome : but though Latin and 
Greek have this merit in common with many 
arts and sciences, still they have it; and, if 
they do nothing else, they at least secure a 
solid and vigorous application at a period of 
life which materially influences all other pe- 
riods. 

To go through the grammar of one language 
thoroughly is of great use for the mastery of 
every other grammar ; because there obtains, 
through all languages, a certain analogy to 
each other in their grammatical construction. 
Latin and Greek have now mixed themselves 
etymologically with all the languages of mo- 
dem Europe — and with none more than our 
own ; so that it is necessary to read these two 
tongues for other objects than themselves. 

The two ancient languages are, as mere in- 
ventions—as pieces of mechanism— incompa^ 
rably more beautiful than any of the modem 
languages of Europe : their mode of signifying 
time and case by terminations, instead gf aux* 
iliary verbs and participles, would of itself 
stamp their superiority. Add to this, the co- 
piousness of the Greek language, with the 
fancy, majesty, and harmony of its com- 
pounds ; and there are quite sttfficient reasons 
why the classics should be studied for the 
beauties of language. Compared to them» 
merely as vehicles of thought and passion, 
all modem languages are dull, ill-contrived* 
and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures has 
come down to us in the Greek language, is of 
itself a reason, if all others were wanting, why 
education should be planned so as to produce 
a supply of GreeVL sc\io\«x«. ' 

The cUxivaUou ot atjVa \a 'v«rf VW^aes ^ba^ 
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ft put of adneatioii. Kreij UuDg which U 
vntten is meant either to please or TO insirucL 
Ths second object it is difliculi to effect, with- 
Mt atteadiTig to the first; and ibe cultivation 
of *tjte is th« acqntsiiioD ol those rules and 
limttty habits which sagacily anticipates, of 
cxpenaace show* to be the most efTcctual 
fflemni of plMsing. Those works are the best 
vfaieb hkTe longest stood the test of time, &ad 
pleued lh« greaPiSl numbers of exercised 
minda. Wh«eTer,-hcrefore. our conjecrnres 
n&j be, we cannot be so sure that the best 
Modera writers cut kObrd ui as good models 
u itie ancients;— we cannot be certain that 
they will live through (he revolnlions of the 
world, andconlnue to please in every c lira ale 
— under every species of goremmeni — through 
eTei7 staffe of civiliiation. The modems 
bare beenwcU tai^hi bjrtheii masters; but 
Hm lime is bardJy yet come when the necessity 
for tuch instractioQ no longer eiists. We 
maf siill borrow descriptive power from Ta- 
citas; dignified perspicuity from Livy jimpli- 
city frcm Ca-sar ; and from Homer some por- 
tion of that light and beat whieh, dispersed 
inio ten ihonsandclianncls.has filled the world 
wiib bright images and iiluslrious thongbls. 
Let ibe cnllivaiorof modern lileralurc addict 
himself to the purest models of laslc which 
France, Italy, and England could supply, he 
mighl siijl learn from Virgil lo be ranjeStic, 
•wl from Tihullus to be lender ht might not 
yet look upon the faceofnilure as Thcocriins 
ttw il; nor might he reach those springs of 
pathos wiUi which Euripides softened the 
heaiu of bis audience. In short, il appears lo 
ns, that there are so many eicellenl reasons 
why a certain number of scholars should be 
kept ip in this and in every civilized couDlry, 
thai we should consider every system of edu- 
cation from which classical edacation was 
eiclniled, as radically erroneous and com- 
pletely absord. 

Thai vast advantages, then, may be derived 
from classical leamiug, there tin be HO doubL 
The advantages which are derived from clas- 
sical Itamine by the English manner of leach- 
ing, involve another and a very different ques- 
tion ; and we willreDture to saVi that there never 
Iras a more complete instance in any country 
«f aoeh extravagant and overacted attachment 
to aby branch of knowledge as that which ob- 
tains in this coun.ry with regard lo clas.^icnl 
knowledge. A young Englishman goes lo 
acbopl at six or seven years old; and he re- 
mains in acourseoredaeatiou till twenty-three 
<t iwenty-four years of age. In all Ihai time, 
hil sole and exclusive occupation is learning 
Lalia and Greek' he has scarcely a notion 
ttallhere is any other kind of excellence; and 
(he great syslem of facts with which he is the 
nosl perfectly acquainted, are ihe intrigues of 
Oie heathen fods; with whom Pan slept! — 
with whom Jupilerl — whom Apollo ravishedl 
These facts Ihe English yonih gel by heart the 
tnomeni they quit the nursery; and are most 
ledoloiuty and industriously instructed in 
Ihem till the best and most active pari <if life 

• rnlM bt ip>ei la ifte IJn)reniUT of CambrUsB «nd 
(Vae/uata mupy tJm eatlnlf Ibr »bom tea yenrii 
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is passed away. Now, this long cueer of 
classical leamine. we may, if we please, ilo- 
nominate a foun&tion; but il is a foundation 
so far above ground, ihat there is absolnlelj 
no room to put any thing upon it. If yoa 
occDpy a man with one thing till he is twenty- 
four years of age, you have exhausted all his 
leisure lime: he is called into Ihe world, and 
compelled to act of issurrouoded-wjth pie*- 
Bures,andlhinksondread9noinore, If you have 
neglected lo put other things in him, they will 
never get in afterwards ; — if you hav? fed him 
only with wcirds, he will remain a narrow and 
limited being lo the end of his eiislence. 

The bia.s given to men's minds is so strongs 
that it is no nncommon thing to me^i with 
Englishmen, whom, but for Iheir fray haira 
and wrinlfles, we might easily mistake for 
schoolboys. Their talk is of Latin verses 
and it is quite clear, if men's ages are to be 
dated from the state of their mental progress, 
that such men are eighteen years of age, and 
not a day older Their minds have been so 
complelely possessed by exaggerated notions 
of classical learning, that they have not been 
able, in the great school of the world, lo form 
aay other notion of real greatness. Attend, 
too, 10 the public feelings — look to all the tcnni 
of applause. A learned nian ! — a scholar ! — a 
maiiof erudiiion! Upon whom are th^sc ppi. 
thets of approbalidii beslou'cd Are Ibey 
given to men acquainted with the science cA 
govemmenl! thoroughly masters of the geo- 
graphical and commercial relations of Europe 1 
to men who know the propetiies of bodies, and 
their action upon each other ! No ; this is not 
learning: it is chemistry, or political economy 
—not learning. The disiinguishing abstract 
term, Ihe epiihei of Scholar, is reserved for 
him who writes on the CEolic reduplication, 
and is familiarwith the 8ylbui^an melhod of 
arranging defeclives in > and /u. The picture 
which a young Englishman, addicled to the 
pursuit of knowledge, draws — hisicou idiaiof 
human nature — his lop and cons um motion of 
man's powers — is a knowledge of the Greek 
language. His objecl is not to reason, to 
imagine, or lo invenl; bnl to conjuj^ate, de- 
cline, and derive. The iiluations of jmafiita- 
vj glory which he draws for iiimself, are the 
detection of an anapsst in the wrong place, or 
the Tcsloratiotl of a dative case which Cranzius 
had passed over, and ihe never-dying Ernesli 
failed lo observe. If a yaniig classic of this 
kind were to meet ibe greatest chemist or the 
greatest mechanician, or the most profound 
political economist of his lime, in com[&ny 
with the greatest Greek scholar, would lio 
sligblesl comparison between them ever come 
acros his mindl — would he ever dream that 
such men as Adam Smith and Lavoisier were 
equal in dignity of nnderstanding lo, or of the 
same utility as, Bontley and Heyne I \Ve are 
inclined to think, that the feeling eiciied would 
be a eood deal like that which w^ eipressed 
by Dr. George about Ihe praises of the great 
King of Prussia, who entertained considerable 
doubts whether the king, with all his victories, 
knew how to conjuj;aie a Creek verb in /«. 

Another TOisforiuoe o( c\aKita,\ \«^t<i\\'cvi^«& 
taught in England, iB,t!ha,\ Bc\uiUnba.iiiU«o* 
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ia process of time, and tnm the effects of asso- 
ciation, to ]oye the instrnment better than the 
end V— not the Inxory which the diificnUy en- 
closes, bat the difficulty ;— not the filbert, but 
the shell ;^not what may be read in Oreek, 
but Greek itself. It is not so much the man 
who has mastered the wisdom of the ancients, 
that is valued, as he who displays his know* 
ledge of the vehicle in which that wisdom is 
conveyed. The glory is to show I am a scho- 
lar. The good sense and ingenuity I may gain 
by my acquaintance with ancient authors is 
matter of opinion ; but if I bestow an immen- 
sity of pains upon a point of accent or quan- 
tity, this is something positive ; I establish my 
pretensions to the name of scholar, and gain 
the credit of learning, while I sacrifice all its 
utility. 

Another evil in the present system of classi- 
cal education is the extraordinary perfection 
which is aimed at in teaching those languages; 
a needless perfection; an accuracy which is 
sought for in nothing else. There are few 
boys who remain to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen at a public school, without making 
above ten thousand Latin verses ; — a greater 
number than is contained in the JSneta.- and 
after he has made this quantity of verses in a 
dead language, unless the poet should happen 
to be a very weak man indeed, he never makes 
another as long as he lives. It may be urged, 
and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching 
the delicacies of the language. No doubt it 
is of use for this purpose, if we put out of 
view the immense time and trouble sacrificed 
in gaining these little delicacies. It would be 
of use that we should go on till fifty years of 
age making Latin verses, if the price of a 
whole life were not too much to pay for it 
We effect our object ; but we do it at the price 
of something greater than our object And 
whence comes it, that the expenditure of life 
and labour is totally put out of the calculation, 
when Latin and Greek are to be attained ? In 
every other occupation, the question is fairly 
stated between the attainment, and the time 
employed in the pursuit ;^but, in classical 
learning, it seems to be sufficient if the least 
possible good is gained by the greatest possible 
exertion ; if the end is any thing, and the means 
every thing. It is of some importance to speak 
and write French ; and innumerable delicacies 
would be gained by writing ten thousand 
French verses : but it makes no part of our 
education to write French poetry. It is of 
aome importance that there should be good 
botanists ; but no botanist can repeat, by heart, 
the names of all the plants in the known 
world ; nor is any astronomer acquainted with 
the appellation and magnitude of every star in 
the map of the heavens. The only department 
of human knowledge in which there can be no 
excess, no arithmetic, no balance of profit and 
loss, is classical learning. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses 
are held at public schools, is surely die most 
absurd of all absurd distinctions. You rest all 
mutation upon doing that which is a natural 
gih, and which no labour can attain. If a lad 
woo'f leara the words of a /aogaage, his de« 
gndaiioa ia ibe school is a rtry aataral pun- 



ishment fbr his disobadiencwy or his indolne* 
but it would be as reasonable to ezpeei that aH 
boys should be witty, or beantiftil, as that tlw|r 
shouki be poets. In either east, it wchbU ba 
to make an accidental^ aaattainable» and aot a 
very important gift of nature, the only, or tta 
principal, test of merit. This is the VMm 
why boys, who make a very considertbla 
figure at school, so very often make ao figaia 
in the world; — and why other lads, who are 
passed over without notice, tnm out to be va- 
luable, important men. The test established ia 
the world is widely different ftom that esa^ 
blished in a place which is presumed to be a 
preparation for the world ; and the head of a 
public school, who is a perfbct miracle to liii 
contemporaries, finds himself shrink into a^ 
solute insignificance, because he has nothing 
else to command respect or regard, but a taleat 
for fugitive poetry in a dead language. 

The present state of classical education eid* 
tivates the imagination a great deal too moehy 
and other habits of mind a great deal too litdet 
and trains up many young men in a style of 
elegant imbecility, utterly unworthy of the 
talents with which nature has endowed them. 
It may be said, there are profound investiga- 
tions, and subjects quite powerful enough lor 
any understanding, to be met with in classiMl 
literature. 80 there are ; but no man likes to 
add the difficulties of a language to the dii^ 
culties of a subject; and to study metaphysie% 
morals, and politics in Greek, when the Greek 
alone is study enough without them. In afl 
foreign languages, the most popular works are 
works of imagination. Even in the Freneh 
language, which we know so well, for oae 
serious work which has any currency in this 
country, we have twenty which are mere irorks 
of imagination. This is still more tme ia 
classical literature ; because what their poets 
and orators have left us, is of infinitely greater 
value than the remains of their philosophy; 
for, as society advances, men think more ac- 
curately and deeply, and imagine more tamely; 
works of reasoning advance, and works of 
fancy decay. 80 that the matter of fhct is, that 
a classical scholar of twenty-three or twenty- 
four years of age, is a man principally convex 
sant with the works of imagination. His fleel- 
ings are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste 
good. Talents for speculation and original 
inquiry he has none ; nor has he formed the 
invaluable habit of pushing things up to riMir 
first principles, or of collecting dry and aa* 
amusing facts as the materials of reasoningi 
All the solid and masculine parts of his midei^ 
standing are left whollv without cultivation ; 
he hates the pain of thinking, and suspeeta 
every man whose boldness and originality eal 
upon him to defend his opinions and prcve Wa 
assertions. 

A very curious argument ia sometimes sm^ 
ployed in justification of the learned minate 
to which all young men are doomed, whattfer 
he their propensities ia fhture life. MThat are 
you to do with a young man up to the age of s^ 
venteen 1 Just as if there was such a want of 
difficulties to overcome, and of impoitaat 
tastes to inspire, l^iall tsota t&ie m«i«u«MMi^ 
of doini^ aomelhinf^, anA i9ha HBv^MvMaaMi ^ 
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ioug amy tUnf dte» yoa were drivtn to the 
eipedienc of metre and poetrj;— -as if a young 
maa withia that period might not acquire the 
Bodeni hUBguagee* modem history, ezperimen- 
lal phi]oKMphy, geography, chronology, and a 
ccBaiderable share of mathematics ; — as if the 
■CBwiy of things was not more agreeable 
aad more profitahle than the memory of words. 

The great o^ectioa is, that we are not mak- 
iag the most of human life, when we consti- 
tute such an extensive, and such minute clas- 
sical erudition, an indispensable article in 
education. Up to a certain point we would 
educate every young man in Latin and Greek ; 
hat to a point Ur short of that to which this 
species of education is now carried. After- 
wards, we would grant to classical erudition as 
high honours as to every other department of 
knowledge, hut not higher. We would place 
it upon a footing widi many other objects of 
study; but allow it no superiority. Good 
scholars would be as certainly produced by 
these means as good chemists, astronomers, 
and mathematicians are now produced, with- 
out any directprovision whatsoever for their 
production, why are we to trust to the diver- 
sity of human tastes, and the varieties of human 
ambition in every thing else, and distrust it in 
dassiea ahmel The passion for language is 
just as strong as any other literary passion. 
There are very good Persian and Arabic 
scholars in this country. Large heaps of trash 
have been dog up from Sanscrit ruins. We 
hare seen, in our own times, a clergyman of 
the University of Oxford complimenting their 
majesties in Coptic and Syrophcenicisn verses; 
and yet we doubt whether there will be a sufii- 
cient avidity in literary men to get at the beau- 
ties of the finest writers which the world has 
yet seen; and though the Bagvat Gheeta has 
(as can be proved) met with human beings to 
translate, and other human beings to read it, 
we think that, in order to secure an attention 
to Homer and Viigil, we must catch up every 
man — whether he is to be a clergyman or a 
duke^— begin with him at six years of age, and 
never quit him till he is twenty; making him 
conjugate and decline for life and death ; and 
so teaching him to estimate his progress in 
real wisdom as he can scan the verses of the 
Greek tragedians. 

The English clergy, in whose hands educa- 
tion entirely rests, bring up the first young 
men of the country as if they were all to keep 
grammar schools in little country towns ; and 
a nobleman, upon whose knowledge and libe- 
rality the honour and welfare of his country 
may depend, is diligently worried, for half 
his life, with the small pedantry of longs and 
shorts. There is a timid and absurd appre- 
hension, on the part of ecclesiastical tutors, 
of letting out the minds of youth upon difficult 
and important subjects. They fancy that men- 
tal exertion must end in religious scepticism ; 
and, to preserve the principles of their pupils, 
they confine them to the safe and elegant im- 
becility of classical learning. A genuine Ox- 
ford tutor would shudder to hear his young 
men disputing upon moral and political truth, 
forming uid pnUing dowD theories, and indulg- 
ing in sJJ the boldness of youthful discussion. 1 



He would augur nothing from it but impiety to 
God and treason to kings. And yet, who viU* 
fies both more than the holy poltroon who care- 
fully averts from them the searching eye of 
reason, and who knows no better method pf 
teaching the highest duties, than by extirpating 
the finest qualities and habits of the mindl 
If our religion is a fable, the sooner it is ex- 
ploded the better. If our government is bad» 
it should be amended. But we have no doubt 
of the truth of the one, or of the excellence of 
the other ; and are convinced that both will be 
placed on a firmer basis in proportion as the 
minds of men are more trained to the investi- 
gation of truth. At present, we act with the 
minds of our young men as the Dutch did with 
their exuberant spices. An infinite quantity of 
talent is annually destroyed in the universities 
of England by the miserable jealousy and lit- 
tleness of ecclesiastical instructors. It is in 
vain to say we have produced great men under 
this system. We have produced great men 
under all systems; Every Englishman must 
pass half his life in learning Latin and Greek ; 
and classical learning is supposed to have pro- 
duced the talents which it has not been able to 
extinguish. It is scarcely possible to prevent 
great men from rising up under any system of 
education, however bad. Teach men demono- 
logy or astrology, and you will still have a cer^ 
tain portion of original genius, in spite of these 
or any other branches of ignorance and folly. 

There is a delusive sort of splendour in a 
vast body of men pursuing one object, and 
thoroughly obtaining it ; and yet, though il ii 
very splendid, it is far from being usefuL 
Classical literature is the great object at Ox- 
ford. Many minds so employed have produced 
many works and much fame in that depart- 
ment ; but if all liberal arts and sciences use- 
ful to human life had been taught tliere,— if . 
some have dedicated themselves to chemistry, 
some to mathematics, some to experimental 
philosophy, — and if every attainment had been 
honoured in the mixed ratio of its difiiculty 
and utility, — ^the system of such an University 
would have been much more valuable, but the 
splendour of its name something less. 

When an University has been doing useless 
things for a long time, it appears at first de- 
grading to them to be useful. A set of lectures 
upon political economy would be discouraged 
in Oxford,* probably despised, probably not 
permitted. To discuss the inclosure of com- 
mons, and to dwell upon imports and exports, 
— to come so near to common life, w'ould seem 
to be undignified and contemptible. In the 
same manner, the Parr, or the Bentley of his 
day, would be scandalized in an University to 
be put on a level with the discoverer of a neu 
tral salt ; and yet, what other measure is there 
of dignity in intellectual labour, but usefulness 
and difficulty 1 And what ought the term Uni- 
versity to mean, but a place where every 
science is taught which is liberal, and at the 
same time useful to mankind? Nothing 
would so much tend to bring classical litera- 
ture within proper bounds, as a steady and 
invariable appeal to these tests in our appro- 

* They ba^e ftVnce Ytecu eft\»\A\EV^. 
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eiation of all hnman knowledge. The puffed 
op pedant would collapse into his proper size, 
and die maker of verses, and the rememberer 
of words, would soon assume that station which 
is the lot of those who go up unbidden to the 
upper places of the feast 

We should be sorry if what we have said 
should appear too contemptuous towards clas- 
sical learning, which we most sincerely hope 
will always be held in great honour in this 
country, though we certainly do not wish 
to it that exclusire honour which it at pre- 
sent enjoys. A great classical scholar is an 
ornament, and an important acquisition to 
nis country ; but, in a place of education, we 
would give to all knowledge an equal chance 
for distinction ; and would trust to the varieties 
of human disposition that every science worth 
cultivation would be cultivated. Looking al- 
ways to real utility as our guide, we should 
see, with equal pleasure, a studious and inqui- 
sitive mind arranging the productions of na- 
ture, investigating the qualities of bodies, or 
mastering the difficulties of the learned lan- 
guages. We should not care whether he were 
chemist, naturalist, or scholar; because we 
know it to be as necessary that matter should 
be studied, and subdued to the use of man, as 
that taste should be gratified, and imagination 
inflamed. 

In those who were destined for the church, 
we would undoubtedly encourage classical 
learning more than in any other body of men ; 
but if we had to do with a young man going 
out into public life, we would exhort him to 
contemn, or at least not to affect, the reputar 
tion of a great scholar, but to educate himself 
for the offices of civil life. He should learn 
what the constitution of his country really was, 
—how it had grown into its present state, — the 
perils that had threatened it^ — the malignity 
that had attacked it, — ^the courage that had 
fought for it, and the wisdom that had made it 
great We would bring strongly before his 
mind the characters of ti^ose Englishmen who 
have been the steady friends of the public hap- 
piness ; and by their examples, would breathe 
uito him a pure public taste which should keep 



him untainted in all the vicissitades of polill 
cal fortune. We would teach him to bun 
through the well paid, and die pernicious eaa 
of indiscriminate loyalty; and to know hii 
sovereign onlv as he duwhaiiged those duties^ 
and displayed those qualities, for which tlit 
blood anil ihe treasure of his people are con* 
fided to his hands. We should deem it of th« 
utmost importance that his attention was di- 
rected to the true principles of legislatiour^ 
what effect laws can produce upon opinions, 
and opinions upon laws, — what subjects are fit 
for legislative interference, and when mea 
may be left to the management of their own 
interests. The mischief occasioned by bad 
laws, and the perplexity which arises from 
numerous laws, — the causes of national wealdi, 
— the relations of foreign tradcr-the encou- 
ragement of manu&ctures and agriculture^-— 
the fictitious wealth occasioned by paper ere* 
dit, — the laws of population^— the management 
of poverty and mendicityr--the use and abuse 
of monopoly, — the theory of taxation^ — the 
consequences of the pubUo debt These are 
some of the subjects, and some of the branches 
of civil education to which we would turn the 
minds of future judges, future senators, and 
future noblemen. After the first period of life 
had been given up to the cultivation of tiie 
classics, and the reasoning powers were now 
beginning to evolve themsdves, these are some 
of the propensities in study which we would 
endeavour to inspire. Great knowledge, at 
such a period of life, we could not convey; 
but we might fix a decided taste for its acqui- 
sition, and a strong disposition to respect it in 
others. The formation of some great schoUrt 
we should certainly prevent, and hinder many 
from learning what, m a few years, they would 
necessarily forget ; but this loss would be wdQ 
repaid, — if we could show the future rulers of 
the country that thought and Uibour which it 
requires to make a nation happy,— or if we 
could inspire them with that love of public 
virtue, which, after religion, we most solemnly 
believe to be the brightest omamer; of fm 
mind of man. 
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MtL BsoADHuxsT 18 a Tory sood sort of a 
■an, who hiui not written a very bad book upon 
a Teiy important subject. His object (a very 
kndable one) is to recommend a better system 
of female education than at present prevails in 
this country — to turn the attention of women 
from the trifling pursuits to which they are now 
condemned— and to cultivate faculties which, 
B&der the actual system of management, mi^ht 
almost as well not exist. To the examination 
of his ideas upon these points, we shall very 
cheerfully give up a portion of our time and at- 
lantion. 

A great deal has been said of the original 
dillerence of capacity between men and wo- 
men ; as if women were more quick, and men 
more judicious— -as if women were more re- 
markable ibr delicacy of association, and men 
for stronger powers of attention. All this, we 
confess, appears to us very fanciful. That tnere 
is a diBTerence in the understandings of the men 
and the women we every day meet with, every 
body, we suppose, must perceive ; but there is 
none surely which may not be accounted for 
by the difference of circumstances in ^hich 
tbejr have been placed, without referring to any 
conjectural difference of original conformation 
of mind. As long as boys and girls run about 
in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, they are 
both precisely alike. If you catch up one half 
of these creatures, and train them to a particu- 
lar set of actions and opinions, and the other 
half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their 
understandings will differ, as one or the other 
sort of occupations has called this or that ta- 
lent into action. There is surely no occasion 
to go into any deeper or more abstruse reason- 
ing, in order to explain so very simple a phe- 
nomenon. Taking it, then, for granted, that 
nature has been as bountiful of understanding 
to one sex as the other, it is incumbent on us 
to consider what are the principal objections 
commonly made a^inst the communication of 
a greater share of knowledge to women than 
commonly (alls to their lot at present : for though 
it may be doubted whether women should learn 
all that men learn, the immense disparity w^ich 
now exists between their knowledge we should 
hardly think could admit of any rational de- 
fence. It is not easy to imagine that there can 
be any just cause why a woman of forty should 
be more ignorant than a boy of twelve years of 
age. If there be any good at all in female ig- 
norance, this (to use a very colloquial phrase) 
ks surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must depend, no 
doubt, upon the leisure which either sex en- 
joys for the cultivation of their understand- 
ings : — and we cannot help thinking, that wo- 
men have fnliy as much, if not more, idle time 
upon their hands than men. Women are ex- 
cluded from all the serious business of the 
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world; men are lawyers, physicians, elergy* 
men, apothecaries, and justices of the peace—* 
sources of exertion which consumo a greal dea. 
more time than producing and suckling child* 
ren ; so that, if the thing is a thin^ that ought 
to be done — ^if the attainments of literature am 
objects really worthy the attention of females,'. \ 
they cannot plead the want of leisure as an ex- \\ 
cuse for indolence and neglect. The lawyer I) 
who passes his day in exasperating the bicker- 
ings of Roe and Doe, is certainly as much en- 
gaged as his lady who has the whole of the 
morning before her to correct the children and 
pay the bills. The apothecary, who rushes 
from an act of phlebotomy in the western parts 
of the town to insinuate a bolus in the east, ia 
surely as completely absorbed as that fortunate 
female who is darning the garment, or prepar- 
ing the repast of her ^sculapius at home; 
and, in every degree and situation of life, it 
seems that men must necessarily be exposed to 
more serious demands upon their time and at- 
tention than can possibly be the case with re- 
spect to the other sex. We are speaking al- 
ways of the fair demands which ou^ht to be 
made upon the time and attention of women; 
for, as the matter now stands, the time of wo- 
men is considered as worth nothing at all. 
Daughters are kept to occupations in sewing, 
patching, mantua-making, and mending, by 
which It is impossible they can earn tenpence 
a day. The intellectual improvement of wo- 
men is considered to be of such 'subordinate 
importance, that twenty pounds paid for needle- 
work would give to a whole family leisure to 
acquire a fund of real knowledge. They are 
kept with nimble finger s and va cant unde r- 
standings t iltttefgCgson'Ibr improvement is ut- 
terly passed way, and all chance of forming 
more important habits completely lost. We 
do not therefore say that women have more 
leisure than men, if it be necessary that they 
should lead the life of artisans ; but we make 
thb assertion only upon the supposition, that it 
is of some importance women should be in- 
structed ; and that many ordinary occupations^ 
for which a little money will find a better substi- 
tute, should be sacrificed to this consideration. 
We bar, in this discussion, any objection 
which proceeds from the mere novelty of tench 
ing women more than they are already taught. 
It may be useless that their education should 
be improved, or it may be pernicious ,* and 
these are the fair grounds on which the ques- 
tion may be argued. But those who cannot 
bring their minds to consider such an unusual 
extension of knowledge, without connecting 
with it some sensation of the ludicrous, sliould 
remember that, in the progress from absolute 
ignorance, there is a period when cultivation of 
mind is new to every rank and description of 
persons. A century ago, who would have be • ■ 
lieved that country gentlemen could be brought 
to read and spell with the ease and accuracy 
which we now so frequently remark,— or sup- 
posed that they could be. c;jiii\edM^ evetv lo U\n 
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elements of ancient and modem history ? No- 
thing is more common, or more stupid^ than to 
take tho actual for th9 possible— to beheve that 
all which is, is all which can be ; first to laugh 
at eyery proposed deviation from practice as 
impossible — ^then, when it is carried into effect, 
to be astonished that it did not take place 
before. 

It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to 
make women, pedantic and affected ; and that 
nothing can be more offensive than to see a 
woman stepping out of the natural modesty of 
her sex to make an ostentatious display of her 
literary attainments. This may be true enough ; 
but the answer is so trite and obvious, that we 
are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation 
and display proceed from the supposition of 
possessing something better than the rest of 
the world possesses. Nobody is vain of pos- 
sessing two legs and two arms ; — because that 
is the precise quantity of either sort of limb 
which every body possesses. Who ever heard 
a hidy boast that she understood French f — ^for 
no other reason, that we know of, but because 
every body in these days does understand 
French; and though there may be some dis- 
grace in being ignorant of that language, there 
is little or no merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge 
occasions while it is rare. Vanity and conceit 
we shall of course witness in men and women 
as long as the world endures : but by multiply- 
ing the attainments upon which these feelings 
are founded, you increase the difficulty of in- 
dulging them, and render them much more to- 
jlerable, by making them the proofs of a much 
higher merit. When learning ceases to be un- 
; common among women, learned women will 
cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necessarily devolve upon the fe- 
male sex. The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children in their early 
infancy, must of course depend upon them. 
Now, there is a very general notion, that the 
imoment you put the education of women upon 
•a better footing than it is at present, at that mo- 
|ment there will be an end of all domestic econo- 
ony ; and that, if you once suffer women to eat 
jof the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family 
/will very soon be reduced to the same kind of 
{aerial and unsatisfactory diet. These, and all 
•uch opinions, are referable to one great and 
common cause of error ; that man does every 
thing, and that nature does nothing : and that 
overy thing we see is referable to positive insti- 
tution rather than to original feeling. Can any 
thing, for example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose that the care and perpetual so- 
i licitude which a mother feels for her children, 
'depends upon her ignorance of Greek and ma- 
ithematics ; and that she would desert an infant 
;for a quadratic equation? We seem to ima- 
gine that we can break in pieces the solemn 
mstitution of nature, by the little laws of a 
boarding-school ; and that the existence of the 
human race depends upon teachingr women a 
u litile more or a little less; — that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid paternal affection, or the cir- 
cle of arts and sciences produce its destruction. 
\n the same manner, we forget the principles 
upon which tho love of order, arrangement, 
and all the arts of economy depend. They de- 
pe/t<) rot upon ignorance nor idleness ; but 



upon the poverty, confusion, and nnn which 
would ensue for neglecting them. Add to 
these principles, the love of what is beautiful 
and magnificent, and the vanity of display ;— 
and there can surely be no reasonable doubt 
but that the order and economy of private life 
is amply secured from the perilous inroads of 
knowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to 
produce such baneful effects upon the materia. , 
and the household virtues, why this inflnence I 
has not already been felt? Women aie maehi 
better educated now than they were a eentntj 
ago ; but they are by no means lets lennrka- 
ble for attention to the arrangements of their 
household, or less inclined to discbaiffe the eU 
fices ^ parental affection. It wonld be yntf 
easy to show, that the same objection has been 
made at all times to every improvement in the 
education of both sexes, and all lanki and 
been as uniformly and completely reftited by 
experience. A great part of the objeotioBt 
made to the education of women, aie mther 
objections made to human nature than to the 
female sex : for it is surely true, that knowiedgOi 
where it produces any bad effects atid],does at i 
much mischief to one sex as to the otherp- ; 
and gives birth to fully as much airogance. m- ' 
attention to c^mon affairs, and eooentneity 
among men, as it;dofis among women. But it 
by no means foUoWs, tfittt XPji get rid of vanity 
and self-conceit because you get rid of learn- 
ing. Jfslf-complacency can never want an ex- 
cuse ; and the best way to make it more tolera- 
ble, and more useful, is to give to it at high and 
as dignified an object as possible. But at all 
events it b unfair to brin^ forward against a 
part of the world an objection which is equally 
powerful against the whole. When foolish wo- 
men think they have any distinction, they are 
apt to be proud of it ; so are foolish men. But 
we appeal to, any one who has lived with cuHh 
vated persons of either sex, whether he hat not 
witnessed as much pedantry, as much wroaff- 
headendness. as much arrogance, and eertaiiuy 
a g^at deal more rudeness, produced by learn- 
ing in men, than in women; therefore, we 
should make the accusation general— or dis- 
miss it altoffether ; though, with respect to pe- 
dantry, the learned are certainly a little unforra- 
nate, tluit so very emphatic a word, which is 
occasionally applicable to all men embayed 
eagerly in any pursuit, should be reserved ex- 
clusively for them : for, as pedantry is an osten- 
tatious obtrusion of knowledge, in which thoee 
who hear us cannot sympathize, it is a fault of 
which soldiers, sailors, sportsnien, gamesteri| 
cultivators, and all men engaged in a particular 
occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars; bnt 
thay have the good fortune to 4iave the vice 
only of pedantry, — while scholars have both the 
vice and the name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisi- 
tion of important knowledge with what they 
call simple pleasures; and deem it more be- . 
coming that a woman should educate flowers, i 
make friendships with birds, and pick up plants, i' 
than enter into more difiicult and fatiguihgij 
studies. If a woman has no taste and genius! 
for higher occupation, let her engage in these 
to be sure rather than remain destitute of any 
pursuit. But why are we necessarily to doom 
a girl, whatever be her taste or her capacity, to 
one unvaried line of petty and frivolous occu- 
pation^ If she IS full of slTon^ sense acid ele- 
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fated curiosity, can there be any reason why 
■he shoald be diluted and enfeebled down to a 
mere culler of •imples, and fancier of birds? — 
why books of history and reasoning are to be 
torn out of her hand, and why she is to be sent, 
like a bntterfly, to hoFer over the idle flowers 
of the field! Such amusements are innocent 
to those whom they can occupy; but they are 
not innocent to those who have too powerful 
nndeistandings to be occupied by them. Light 
broths and uuits are innocent food only to 
weak or to infant stomachs ; but they are poison 
to that organ in its perfect and mature state. 
JBit the great charm appears to be in the word 
vmpliiitf — simple pleasure! If by a simple 
pleasure is meant an innocent pleasure, the ob- 
•enration is best answered by showing, that 
the pleasure which results from the acquisition 
of important knowledge is quite as innocent as 
any pleasure whatever: but if by a simple 
pleasure is meant one, the cause of which can 
be easily analyzed, or which does not last long, 
or which in itself is very &int, then simple plea- 
sures seem to be very nearly synonymous with 
small pleasures ; and if the simplicity were to 
be a little increased, the pleasure would vanish 
altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should 
have industry or activity sufficiently to avail 
himself of the advantages of education, it is 
natuml tbit men who are ignorant themselves, 
should view, with some degree of jealousy and 
alarm, any proposal for improving the education 
of women. But such men may depend upon 
it, however the system of female education 
may be exalted, that there will never be want- 
ing a due proportion of failures ; and that ader 
parents, guardians, and preceptors have done 
all in tneir power to make every body wise, 

\ there will stUl be a plentiful supply of women 
who have taken special care to remain other- 
wise ; and they may rest assured, if the utter 
extinction of ignorance and folly is the evil 
they dread, that their interests will always be 
eflectually protected, in spite of every exertion 
to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow that those women 
who begin will have something more to over- 
eome than may probably hereafter be the case. 
We cannot deny the jealousy which exists 
among pompous and foolish men respecting the 
education of women. There is a class of pe- 
dants who would be cut short in the estimation 
of the world a whole cubit if it were generally 
known that a young lady of eijihteen could be 
taui^ht to decline the tenses of the middle voice, 
irr acquaint herself with the ^olic varieties of 
thtU celebmted language. Then women have, 
of course, all ignorant men for enemies to their 
instruction, who being bound (as they think,) 
in point of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But, 
among men of sense and liberal politeness, a 
woman who has successfully cultivated her 
mind, without d ''niniflhir^g *V g'»ntlpnpB^ and 
p^prif ty 9^ ^**T rpgn"**"*, ^° ni woy gu^e to meet 
with a respect and attention bordering upon en- 
thusiasm. 

• There is in cither sex a strong and perma- 
nent disposition to appear agreeable to the 
other: and this is the fair answer to those who 
are fond of supposing, that an higher degree of 
knowledge would make women rather the rivals 
than the companions of men. Presupposing 
such a desire to please, it seems much more 
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probable, that a common pursuit should be a 
fresh source of interest than a cause of conten- 
tion. Indeed, to suppose that any mode of edu- 
cation can create a general jealousy and rivalnr 
between the sexes, is so very ridiculous, that it 
requires only to be stated in order to be refuted. 
The same desire of pleasing secures all that de- 
licacy and reserve which are of such inestima- 
ble value to women. We are quite astonished, 
in hearing men converse on such subjects, to 
find them attributing such beautiful effects to 
ignorance. It would appear, from the tenour 
oT such objections, that ignorance had been thd 
great civilizer of the world. Women are deli- 
cate and refined only because they are igno- 
rant ; — they manage their household, only be- 
cause they are ignorant ; — ^they attend to theit 
children, only because they know no better. 
Now, we must really confess, we have all oar 
lives been so ignorant as not to know the valno 
of ignorance. We have always attributed the 
modesty and the refined manners of women, to 
their being well taught in moral and religious 
duty, — to the hazardous situation in which ther 
are placed, — to that perpetual vigilance which it 
is their duty to exercise over thought, word, and 
action, — and to that cultivation of the mild vir- 
tues, which those who cultivate the stern and 
magnanimous virtues expect at their hands. 
Afler all, let it be remembered, we are not say- 
ing there are no objections to the diffusion of 
knowledge among the female sex. We would 
not hazard such a proposition respecting any 
thing ; but we are saying, that, upon the wholeu 
it is the best method of employing time; and 
that there are fewer objections to it than to any 
other method. There are. perhaps, 50,000 fe* 
males in Great Britain wno are exempted by 
circumstances from all necessary labour: but 
every human being must do something witk 
their existence ; and the pursuit of knowifedge 
is, upon the whole, the most innocent, the mosi 
dignified, and the most useful method of filling 
up that idleness, of which there is always 84 
large a portion in nations far advanced in civil 
izatioii. Let any man reflect, too, upon the soli 
tary situation in which women are placed,— 
the ill treatment to which they are sometimes 
exposed, and which they must endure in silencsw 
and without the power of complaining, — and 
ho must feel convinced that the happiness of a 
woman will be materially increased in propor^ 
tion as education has given to her the habit and 
the means of drawing her resources from her* 
self. 

There are a few conmion phrases in circula* 
tion, respecting the duties of women, to which 
we wish to pay some degree of attention, be- 
cause they are rather inimical to those opinions 
which we have advanced on this subject. In- 
deed, independently of this, there is nothing 
which requires more vigilance than the current 
phrases of the day, of whicli there are always 
some resorted to in every dispute, and from the 
sovereign authority of which it is often vain to 
make any appeal. " The true theatre for a wo- 
man is the sick-chamber ;■ ' — '" Nothing so ho- 
nourable to a woman as not to b<* spoken of ai 
all." These two phrases, the delight of Noodls- 
dom. are grown into common-places upon tho 
subject; and are not unfrequenily emplo)r>rd to 
extinguish that love of knowledge in women, 
which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is su 
ornamental and deVi^Viltu\'\Tvv{oin&tw«A>X!k&\y^ 
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neyolent affections ; but time cannot be filled 
iup, and life employed, with high and impas- 
■sioned virtues. Some of these feelings are of 
I rare occurrence— all of short duration— or na^ 
tore would sink under them. A scene of dis- 
tress and anguish is an occasion where the 
finest qualities of the female mind may be dis- 
played ; but it is a monstrous exaggeration to 
tell women that they are born only for scenes 
of distress and anguish. Nurse father, mother, 
■ister, and brother, if they want it ; — ^it woula 
be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect 
them. But, when we are talking of the com- 
mon occupations of life, do not let us mistake 
the accidents for the occupations ; — when we 
•re arguing how the twenty-three hours of the 
day are to be filled up, it is idle to tell us of 
those feeling and agitations above the level of 
common existence, which may employ the re- 
maining hour. Compassion, and every other 
virtue, are the great objects we all ought to 
have in view ; but no man (and no womanj can 
fill up the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. 
But one is a lawyer, and the other a plough- 
nan, and the third a merchant ; and then, acts 
af goodness, and intervals of compassion and 
fine feeling, are scattered up and down the 
common occupations of life. We know women 
are to be compassionate; but thev cannot be 
compassionate from eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing till twelve at night :— and what are they to 
do in the interval f This is the only question 
we have been putting all along, and is all that 
can be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, aa to the notoriety which is in- 
enrred by literaturc^The cultivation of know- 
jadge is a very distinct thing from its publican 
tion ; nor does it follow that a woman is to be- 
come an author merely because she has talent 
enough for it. We do not wish a lady to write , 
books, — to defend and reply, — to squabble about 
the tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy,—- any 
more than we wish tier to dance at tlie opera, 
to play at a public concert, or to put pictures 
in the exhibition, because^e has learned music, 
dancing and drawing. /T he ^at use of her 
knowledge ^ill be that it contributes to her 
private^ fitppioeafll) SEie ihay'nMtee It ptibttcr: 
out tlTs not the principal object which the 
friend of female education have in view. 
Among men, the few who write bear no com- 
parison to the many who read. We hear most 
of the former, indeed, because they are, in ge- 
neral, the most ostentatious part of literary 
men ) but there are innumerable persons who, 
without ever laying themselves before the pub- 
lic, have made use of literature to add to the 
jstreagth of their understandings, and to improve 
■the luippiness of their lives. After all, it may 
'be un evil for ladies to be talked of: but we 
reallv think those ladies who are talked of only 
as Mrs. Mareet, Mrs. Somerville, and Miss Mar- 
tiueau are talked of^ may bear their misfortunes 
with a very great degree of Christian patience. 

Their exemption from all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women. 
Lawyer^ and phyp'^ians have in their profes- 
sions a constant motive to exertion ; if you ne- 
fflect their education, they must in a certain 
degree educate themselves oy their commerce 
with the world : they must learn caution, accu- 
racy, and judgment, because they must incur 
responsibility. But if you neglect to educate 
t/ie mbyl ofn r^oauuij by Che speenlative diffi- 



culties which occur in literature, it can never be 
educated at all : if jrou do not efiectually roete 
it by education, it must remain for ever langeid. 
Uneducated men may escape intellectual degm- 
daf ion ; uneducated women cannot. They haw 
nothing to do ; and if they come nntaugbt ftoii , 
the schools of education, they will never be in- ' 
structed in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge : and that is one motive for rekxii^ 
all those efforts which are made in the edaon* 
tion of men. They certainly have not; bat 
they have happiness to gain, to which kaow^ 
ledge leads as probably as it does to profit; 
and that is a reason against mistaken indel- 
gence. Besides, we conceive the laboor end 
latigue of accomplishments to be quite equel lo 
the labour and fatigue of knowleoge ; and tfanl 
it takes quite as many years to be chaiming •• 
it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women 
are attended to, and men attend. AU acts of 
courtesy and politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by me other. We can 
see no sort of reason, in this diversity of condi- 
tion, for giving to women a trifling and iasigt- 
niflcant education ; but we see in it a very pow^ 
erlhl reason for strengthening their jodgment, 
and inspiring them with the habit of envying 
time usefully. We admit many strikug difitr- 
ences in the situation of the two sexesi and 
many striking differences of undentanding, pre- 
oeeding from the different cirenmstancee in 
which they are placed : but there is not a tingle 
difference of this kind which does not aifora a 
new argument for making the education of wo- 
men better than it is. Thtj have nothing se- 
rious to do ; — is that a 'reason why they should 
be broiight up to do nothing but wlmt it tri- 
fling? They are exposed to greater dangen ;— 
is that a reason why their mcnlties are to be 
purposely and industriously weakened f Thef 
are to form the characters of future men ;-Ht 
that a cause whjr their own characters are to < 
be broken and frittered down at they now artf | 
In short, there is not a single trait in that diver- 
sity of circumstances, in which the two texet 
are placed, that does not decidedly prove the 
magnitude of the error we commit in neglect- 
ing (as we do neglect) the education of 
women. 

If the objections against the better ednoatien 
of women could be overruled, one of the grsat 
advantages that would ensue would be the ex- 
tinction of innnmerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing taste for one or another mode of 
education there must be. A centjry past, it 
was for housewifery — ^now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women 
artists,— to give them an excellence indmwing, 
music, painting and dancing,— of which, per* 
sons who make these pursmts the occupation 
of their lives, and derive from them their sub- 
sistence, need not be ashamed. Now. one great 
eyil of tnis is, that it does not last. It the whole 



of life were an Olympic game, — if we could go 
on feasting and dancing to the endy--this miniC 
do ; but it is in truth merelv a provision for tne 
little interval between coming into life, and set- 
tling in it; while it leaves a long and dreary 
expanse behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness. No mother, no woman who has 
passed over the few first years of life, sings, oi 
dances, or draws, or plays upon musical instm- 
menta. These ate xoawc^ msana i»t ^as^>a?foa% 
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tlw gnce and Yivaeity of youth, which everj 
woman gives up, as she gives up the dress and 
maaters ofeiffhteen: she has no wish to retain 
them , or, if she Itas, she is driven out of them 
bf diameter and derision. The system of fe- 
male education, as it now stands, aims only at 
embellishing a few years of life, which are in 
themselves so full of grace and happiness, that 
they hardly want it ; and then leaves the rest of 
existence a miserable prey to idle insu^niflcance. 
No woman of understanding and reaction can 
possibly conceive she is doing justice to her 
children by such kind of education. The object 
is, to give to children resources that will en- 
dare as long as liie endures, — habits that time 
will ameliorate, not destroy,— occupations that 
win render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venemble, life more di<i;nified and useful, 
and therefore death loss terrible : and the com- 
pensation which is offered for the omission of 
all tUs, is a short-lived blaze,^4 little tempo- 
rary effect, which has no other conseqpence 
than to deprive the remainder of life of all 
taste and relish. There may be women who 
have a taste for the fine arts, and who 
eviace a decided talent for drawing, or for 
music. In that case, there can be no objection 
to the cultivation of these arts ; but the error is. 
to make such things the ffrand and universal 
object,— to insist upon it that every woman is 
to sing, and dmw, and dance— -with nature, or 
■aigainst nature,— to bind her apprentice to some 
accomplishment, and if she cannot succeed in 
oD or water-colours, to prefer gilding, varnish- 
ing, burnishing, box-makins, to real solid im- 
ptovement in taste, knowledge, and under- 
■CaoAng. 

A great deal is sud in fiivour of the social 
nature of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure 
to others. Drawing is an art, the amusement 
of which does not centre in him who exercises 
it, bnt it is difiiised among the rest of the world. 
T^is is true ; but there is nothing, af\er all, so 
social a s a c ultivatgd-mind, . We dilf not mean 
to s^eak sligKtrngly of the fine arts, or to depre- 
ciate the good humour with which they are some- 
times exhibited; but we appeal to any man, 
whether a little spirited and sensible conversa- 
tion—displaying, modestly, useful acquirements 
— «nd evmcing rational curiosity, is not well 
worth the highest exertions of musical or gra- 
phical skill. A woman of accomplishments 
may entertain those who have the pleasure of 
knowing her for half an hour with great brillian- 
cy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with that elas- 
tic spring which the love of knowledge only can 
convey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration 
and amusement to all that come within its reach ; 
—not collecting its force into single and insu- 
lated achievements, like the effort made in the 
fine arts— but diffusing, equally over the whole 
af existence, a calm pleasure— better loved as 
it is longer fe1t«-and suitable to every variety 
and every period of life. Therefore, instead of 
hansring tho understanding of a woman upon 
walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings. — in- 
stead of seeini; it in clouds, or hearing it m the 
wind, we would make it the first sprine and or- 
nament of society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upon which alone such power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, 
the education of men would be improved also. 
Let any one consider (in order to bring the 
nutter more home by an individual instance) 
of what immettse importance to society it is, I 



whether a nobleman of first* rate fortune and 
distinction is well or ill brought up ; — ^what a 
taste and fashion he may inspire for private and 
for political vice !^-and what misery and mis- 
chief he may produce to the thousand humaa 
beings who are dependent on him 1 A country 
contains no such curse within its bosom. Youth| 
wealth, high rank, an^vice, form a combina- 
tion which baffles all remonstrance and beats 
down all opposition. A man of high rank who 
combines these qualifications for corruption, it 
almost the master of the manners of the age| 
and has the public happiness within his gra^p. 
But the most beautifiil possession which a coun* 
try can have is a noble and rich man, who lovea 
virtue and knowledge^ — who without being 
feeble or fanatical is pious — and who without 
being fkctious is firm and independent ; — ^who, 
in his political life, is an equitable mediator be- 
tween king and people ; and in his civil life, a 
firm promoter of all which can shed a lustra 
upon his country, or promote the peace and or- 
der of the world. But if these objects are of 
the importance which we attribute to them| 
the education of women must be important, as 
the formation of character for the first seven or 
eight years of life seems to depend almost en- 
tirely upon them. It is certainly in the power 
of a sensible and well-educated mother to in- 
spire, within that period, such tastes and pro- 
pensities as shall nearly decide the destiny of 
the futura man ; and this is done, not only by 
the intentional exertions of the mother, but by 
the gradual and insensible imitation of the child; 
for thera is something extremely oontagious in 
ffreatness and rectitude of thinking, even at 
tliat age ; and the character of the mother with 
whom he passes his early infancy, is always an 
event of the utmost importance to the child. 
A merely accomplished woman cannot infuse 
her tastes into the minds of her sons ; and, if 
she could, nothing could be more unfortunate 
than her success. Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has nothing left 
for it but to amuse herself in the best way sho 
can; and, becoming entirely frivolous, either 
declines altogether the fatigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them, has neither 
talents nor knowledge to succeed ; and, there- 
fore, here is a plain and fair answer to thoso 
who ask so triumphantly, why should a womaa 
dedicate herself to this branch of knowledge ? 
or why should she be attached to such science? 
— Because, by having gained information oa 
these points, she may inspire her son with valu- 
able tastes, which may abide by him through 
life, and carry him up to all the sublimities of 
knowledge ; because she cannot lay the founda- ) 
tion of a great character, if she is absorbed in 
frivolous amusements, nor inspire her cldid with 
noble desires, when a long course of triflinff 
has destroyed the little talents which were left 
by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, tliat 
there should be as many understandings as pos- 
sible actively employed within it. JMankind 
are much happier for the discovery of barome- 
ters, thermometers, steam-engines, and all tho 
innumerable inventions in the arts and sciences. 
We are every day and every hour reaping the 
benefit of such talent and ingenuity. The samo 
observation is true of such works as those of 
Drydcn, Pope, Milton and Shakspeare. Man- 
kind are much bappvei iViai ^wcVl v[Y^\yvi>an^a 
have lived and wilileu*, l\ieY «A!\ e^^i^ ^i \.% 
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the stock of public enjoyment— and perpetually 
gladden and embellish life. Now, the number 
of those who exercise their understandings to 
any good purpose, is exactly in proportion to 
those who exercise it at all ; but, as the matter 
stands at present, half the talent in the universe 
runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It 
would have been almost as well for the world, 
hitherto, that women, instead of possessing the 
capacities they do at present, should have been 
born wholly destitute of wit, genius, and every 
other attribute of mind, of which men make so 
eminent a use : and the ideas of use and pos- 
session are so united together, that, because it 
has been the custom in almost all countries to 
give to women a different and a worse educa- 
tion than to men, the notion has obtained that 
they do not possess faculties which they do 
not cultivate. Just as, in breaking up a com- 
mon, it is sometimes very difficult to make the 
poor believe it will carry corn, merely because 
they have been hitherto accustomed to see it 
produce nothing but weeds and grass — they 
Tery naturally mistake present condition for 
general nature. So completely have the talents 
of women been kept down, that there is Scarcely 
a single work, either of reason or imagination, 
writt6n by a woman, which is in geireral cir- 
culation either in the English, French, or Ita- 
lian literature; — scarcely one that has crept 
even into the ranks of our minor poets. 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a 
conclusive reason why they should be im- 
proved, it at least amounts to a very strong 
presumption; and, if it can be shown that wo- 
men may be trained to reason and imagine as 
well as men, the strongest reasons are certainlv 
necessary to show us why we should not avail 
ourselves of such rich gifts of nature ; and we 
have a ri^ht to call for a clear statement of those 
perils which make it necessary that such talents 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most. 
Tery x>artially drawn out. The burthen or 
proof does not lie with those who say, increase 
the quanity of talent in any country as much 
ms possible — ^for such a proposition is in con- 
formity with every man's feelings : but it lies 
with those who say, take care to keep that un- 
derstanding weak and trifling, which nature 
has made capable of becoming strong and 
powerful. The paradox is with them, not with 
ud. In all human reasoning, knowledge must 
be taken for a good, till it can be shown to be 
an evil. But now, nature makes to us rich and 
magnificent presents; and we say to her — 
You are too luxuriant and munificent — ^we 
must keep you under, and prune you; — ^we 
have talents enough in the other half of the 
ereation ;^-and, if you will not stupefy and en- 
feeble the mind of women to our hands, we 
ourselves must expose them to a narcotic pro- 
cess, and educate away that fatal redundance 
with which the world is afflicted, and the order 
of sublunary things deranged, 
r One of the greatest pleasures of life is con- 
versation ;^4nd the pleasures of conversation 
are of course enhanced by every increase of 
knowledge : not that we should meet together 
to talk of alkalies and angles, or to add to our 
stock of history and philology — though a little 
of these things is no bad ingredient in conver- 
sation ; but let the subject be what it may, there 
is always a prodigious difference between the 
conversation of those who have been well edu- 
emted Mitd of those who have not enjoyed this 



advantage. Education gives fecundity of | 
thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness^ 
vigour, fancy, words, images and illustrations ; 
— ^it decorates every common thing, and gives i 
the power of trifiing without beins undignified ! 
and absurb. The subjects themseiyes may not ^ 
be wanted, upon which the talents of an eda« 
cated man have been exercised; but there it 
always a demand for those talenti which hit 
education has rendered strong and qntck. 
Now, really, nothing can be further from our 
intention than to say any thing rude and no* 
pleasant ; but we must be excused for observing^ 
that it is not now a very common tbinff to be 
interested by the variety and extent of female i 
knowledge, but it is a very conunon thing to 
lament, that the finest fe.culties in the world 
have been confined to trifies utterly unworthf 
of their richness and their strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most inno 
cent and interestinjg occupatio n whiplu Bftii be 

fiveh to the ieniGi£ sex ; nor can'lMreoe a 
etter method of checking a spirit of dissipation 
than by difiTusinff a taste for literature. The 
true way to attacx vice, is by setting up some- 
ihins else against it. Give to women, in early 
youth, something to acquire, of sufficient in- 
terest and importance to command the appli- 
cation of their mature faculties, and to excite 
their perseverance in future life;— teach them 
that happiness is to be derived from the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, as well as the gratification 
of vanity ; and you will raise up a much more 
formidable barrier against dissipation than a 
host of invectives and exhortations can supply. 
It sometimes happens that an unfortunate 
man gets drunk with very bad wine,— not to 

f ratify his palate, but to forget his cares: he 
oes not set any value on what he receives, 
but on account of what it excludes; — it keeps out 
something worse than itself Now, though it 
wore denied that the acquisition of serious 
knowledge is of itself important to a woman, 
still it prevents a taste for silly and pernicioufl 
works of imagination ; it keeps away the horrid 
trash of novels; and, in lieu of that eagerness 
for emotion and adventure which books of that 
sort inspire, promotes a calm and steady temi- 
perament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece Of good 
fortune, may generally find an excellent com- 
panion for all the vicissitudes of his life ; but 
it is not so easy to find ji compan ion for his un- 
derstanding, who has similar fnRntli'jBvitb 
himself, or who can eo mpieh e nd 'dnT^easuxa , 
he derives from them. We really can see no 
reason why it should not be otherwise; nor 
comprehend how the pleasures of domestic life 
can be promoted by diminishing the number 
of subjects in which persons who are to spend 
their lives together take a common interest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise in cha- 
racter often as they increase in years; — thev 
are venerable from what they have acquire<L 
and pleasing from what they can impart. If 
they outlive their faculties, the mere frame it- 
self is respected for what it once contained ; but 
women (such is their unfortunate style of edu- 
cation) hazard every thing upon one cast of the 
die ; — when youth is ^one, aiii s fi^ne.. No hu i 
man creature gives his admiration for nothing I 
either the eye must be charmed, or the under 
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or look welL Every human beinff must put 
op with the coldest civility, who has neither 
the charms of youth nor the wisdom of affe. 
Neither ia there the slightest commiseration for 
d ecay ed accomplishments ;— no man mourns 
over the fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear 
on the relics of musical skill. They are flowers 
destined to perish; but the decay of great 
talents is always the subject of solemn pity; 
and, even when their last memorial is over, 
their ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious 
•lection. 

There is no connexion between the igno- 
lanee in which women are kept, and the pre- 
•ervatton of moral and religious principle; and 
yet certainly there is, in the minds of some 
timid and respectable persons^ a vague, indefi- 
' nite dread of knowledge, as if it were capable 
' of producing these effects. It might also be 
supposed, from the dread which the propagation 
of knowledge has excited, that there was some 
great secret which was to be kept in impene- 
trable obscurity,— that all moral rules were a 
•pecies of delusion and imposture, the detection 
of which, by the improvement of the under- 
■tanding,'would be attended with the most fatal 
consequences to all. and particularly to women. 
If we could possibly understand what these 
greet secrets were, we might perhaps be dis- 
posed to concur in their preservation ; but be- 
fieving that all the salutary rules which are 
imposed on women are the result of true wis- 
dom, and productive of the greatest happiness, 
we eannot understand how they are to become 
less sensible of this truth in proportion as their 
power of discoverinff truth in general is in- 
ereesed, and the habit of viewing questions 
with accuracy and comprehension established 
by education. There are men. indeed, who are 
always exclaiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with danger: 
their dread of abuses is so much stronger than 
their admiration of uses, that they would cheer- 
fully give up the use of fire, gunpowder, and 
printing, to be freed from robbers, incendiaries. 
and libels. It is true, that every increase or 
knowledge may possibly render depravity more 
depraveci^ as well as it may increase the strength 
of virtue. It is in itself only power ; and its 
value depends on its applicalion. But, trust to 
the natural love of ^ood where there is no temp- 
tation to be bad— It operates no where more 
forcibly than in education. No man, whether 
1m be tutor, guardian, or friend, ever contents 
himself witn infusing the mere ability to ac- 
^ire: but giving the power, he gives with it a 
IM» for the wise and rational exercise of that 



power ; so that an educated person is not only 
one with stronger and better faujulties than 
others, but with a more useful propensity— « 
disposition better cultivated— «nd associations 
of a higher and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points 
upon which we have insisted : — Why the dis- 
proportion in knowledge between the two 
sexes should be so great, when the inequality 
in natural talents is so small ; or why th3 un* 
dorstanding of women should be lavished upon 
trifles, when nature has made it capable of 
higher and better things, we profess ourselves 
not able to understand. The affectation charged 
upon female knowledge is best cured by makmg 
that knowledge more general: and the economy 
devolved upon women is best secured by the 
ruin, disgrace, and inconvenience which pro* 
ceeos from neglecting it. For the care of child- 
ren, nature has made a direct and powerful 
provision ; and the gentleness and elegance of 
women is the natural consequence or that de- 
sire to please, which is productive of the greatest 
part of civilization and refinement, and which 
rests upon a foundation too deep to be shaken 
by any such modifications in education as we 
have proposed. If you educate women to at- 
tend to dignified and important subjects, yon 
are multiplying beyond measure the chances 
of human improvement, by preparing and mc- 
dicoHng those early impressions, which always 
come from the mother ; and wnlch, in a great 
majority of instances, are quite decisive of 
character and genius. Nor is it only in the 
business of education that women would influ- 
ence the destiny of men. If women knew more, 
men must learn more— for ignorance woula 
then be shameful— and it would become the 
fashion to be instructed. Tlie instruction of 
women improves the stock of national talents, 
and employs more minds for the instruction 
and amusement of the world ; — ^it increases the 
pleasures of society, by multiplying the topics 
upon which the two sexes take a common in 
terest; and makes marrias'e an intercourse of 
understanding as well as of affection, by giving 
dignity and importance to the female character. 
The education of women favours public mo- 
rals ; it provides for every season of life, as well 
as for the brightest and the best : and leaves a 
woman when she is stricken by the hand of 
time, not as she now is, destitute of every thing, 
and neglected by all ; but with the full power 
and the splendid attractions of knowledge,— 
diffusing the elegant pleasures of polite litera-< 
ture, and receiving the just homage of learned 
limd accomplished men. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 

(Eduibdhsh Ret IE w, ISia) 



Thbke U s tet of well-dtrsBed, pioip«roui 
gBDLlemen, who uwmble dsily at Mi. HBteh. 
■Jtd'l shop; — clsun, civil perionngei, well in 
with people in power, — dalighted with eveijr 
aui'-'ng iDctiiuiiDn — and almost wilh every ex- 
blir^ circumaiaQco : and, every now and then, 
one ur these pereonsgei wiitei a little book; — 
and the real praise that little book — axpecling 
to be praised, in (boir turn, Tor their own litllr 
books : — end or these lillle booki, Ihut wriilei 
by theae clean, civil peTsonai;es,ia expecting t< 
be praised, lbs pamphlet before ua appears U 

The subject of it is the advantnge of publii 
■choola ; and the author, verj creditably to liim- 
lelr, ridicules Ibe absurd clamour, firsl set on fool 
by Dr. Rennel, of the irreligious tendency of 
public Bchoolji: he then proceeds (O an invesligB- 
lion of ihe eSccu which public schools may 
produce upon the moral chamctec; and here 
the subject becomes more difflculi, and the 

In arguing any large or geDcml question, it 
ii of infinite importance to attend lo the firal 
reeliDga wbiuh the mention of Ihe lopio has a 
tendency to eioiie; and the name of a public 
■cbool brings wilh il immediately the idea of 
brilliant cloasical sltaiaments: but, upon ilie 
importance of these studies, we ore not now 
DfTering any opinion. The only points for con- 

derauon are, whelber boys are put in the 
■ ■ J men by 
lially gather 



those aitainmenti which it plea 

for the time being, lo conaidet as valuable, and 

to decorate by Ihe name of learning. 

By a publio school, we mean any endowed 
Tilace of education, of old standing, la which 
:nllemen reaort in conaiderable 

...... ^.^... u. U...V, to eighteen years of age. 

We do not give tbis OS adeflniiion wbich would 
have lalisfied Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, bul aa 
one auffioienlly accurate for out purpose. The 
oharacteriaiic features of Ibeae schools are, (heir 
BDliquily, Ibe numbera, and the asea of Ibe 
Toang people who are educated at tliem. We 
beg leave, however, lo premise, that we hav% 
not the slightest inleniion of insinualing ony 
thing 10 ihe disparage me at of ihe present dis- 
oipline or preienl rulers of these schools, aa 
compared with olher limes and other men : we 
have no reason whatever lo doubl thai thoy are 
a* ably governed al this as they have been al 
any preceding period. Wbalevor objections we 

faults, not depending on pmsont adminislislioti, 
but upon original c onst rue lion, t 
Al a public school (for soch is the system es- 



nbers, and « 



labhshed by immemorial cmlom) , every hoj Ik 
alternately tyronl and slave. The power whioh 
the etdci part of these communities exeroisai 
over Iho younger is exeedinply great — very dif- 
ficult to be DOnlrolled — and accompanied, not 
unfrequenlly, with cruelly and caprice. It is 
the commoa law of the place, Ihai ibo young 
should be implicitly obedteni lo the elder boys ; 
and this obedience resembles more the submis- 
sion of a slave to his maaier, or of a sailor lo 
his captain, than the common and natural da- 
ference which would always be aliown by ana 
boy to another a few years older than himself. 
Now, this system we cannot help considering aa 
an evil, — becauae il inflicts upon boys, for two oi 
three yearsoflheirtives, many painful hardships, 
and much unpleasant aervitude. These suffer- 
inzs might perhaps be of some use in military 
scBools; but, to give a boy Ihe habit of endurinff 
privaiioas lo which he will never again be called 
upon 10 submit — to inure him to pains which 
be will never again feel-'aad to subject him lo 
the ptivotion of oomforta wilh whioh he will 
always in future abound — is surely not a ve^ 
useful and valuable severity in eduoalion. It 
hich hs is to lead 



eafiet— 
will nev< 



•I does 



might be useful lo a menial domeslio; or ibe 
habits of enterprise which it encourages prove 
of importance to a military partisan; but wo 
cannot see what bearing it has upon the calm, 
regular, civil life, which the sons of genllemao, 
destined lo opulent idleness. Or to any of ibo 
three learned profeasiona, are destined lo lead. 
Such a system maJiea many boys very misera,- 
ble; and produces those bad effects upon tha 
temper and dispojiiion, which unjust sufiering 
always does produce j — but wbst DOod il does 
we are loueh at a loss lo conceive. Keasonahla 
obedience is extremely useful in forming tlM 
disjioaition. Submission to tyranny lays tha 
foundation of hatred, auapicion, cunning, and « 
Toriciy of odious paasions. We are coovincod 
bnl Ihose youns people will turn out lo be tha 
3est men, who have been guarded most elTeo- 
:uBlly in their childhood, from every apecii 



he bleasir 
. But e' 



effects 



alional indulgence 

ipon future character are not produc 

3ur or five years in childheod make a veijr 

onsidcrable period of human c!(istetice ; and it 

I by no means a irifline consideration whether 

?d happily or unhappily. The 

iictieiiness of school tyranny is itilling 

ugh to a man who only contemplates it in 
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of body and trmnqiiillity of mind, through 
the medium of twenty intenrening years ; but 
it is quite as real, and quite as acute, while it 
lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature life : 
and the utility of these suflerinffs, or the price 
paid in compensation for them, should be clear- 
ly made out to a conscientious parent before he 
•OBseats to expose his children to them. 

This system also gives to the elder boys an 
ibaard and pernicious opinion of their own 
importance, which is often with difficulty ef- 
fMed by a considemble commerce with the 
WDild. The kmd of a public school is ^ene- 
nliy a very conceited young man, utterly igno- 
tmml of his own dimensions, and losing all that 
hftlnt of conciliation towards others, and that 
anxisty for self-improvement, which result from 
the natural modesty of youth. Nor is this con- 
ceit very easily and speedily gotten rid of }-— we 
bare aee a (if we mistake not) public school 
importanee lasting through tne half of after 
liSi, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and 
displaying itself, both ridiculously and oflen- 
•ively, in the haunts and business of bearded 
men. 

There is a manliness in the athletic exercises 
of public schools which is as seductiye to the 
imagination as it is utterly unimportant in it- 
self. Of what importance is it in after life 
whether a boy can play well or ill at cricket ; 
or row a boat with the skill and precision of a 
waterman? If our young lords and esquires 
were hereafter to wrestle together in public, or 
the gentlemen of the Bar to exhibit Olympic 
games in Hilary Tenn, the glory attached to 
uieee exercises at public schools would be ra* 
tiOBal and important. But of what use is the 
body of an athlete, when we have good laws 
9fmt onr heads^— or when a pistoL a postchaise, 
Off a porter, can be hired for a few shillings ? 
A gentleman does nothing but ride or walk ; 
waa vet such a ridiculous stress is laid upon the 
manliness of the exercises customary at public 
■efaools— exercises in which the greatest block- 
heads commonly excel the most — ^which often 
randsr habits of idleness inveterate— and often 
lead to foolish expense and dissipation at a 
more advanced period of life. 

One of the supposed advantages of a public 
school is the greater knowledge of the world 
which a boy is considered to derive from those 
atnations ; but if. by a knowledge of the world, 
k meant a knowledge of the forms and man* 
aers which are found to be the most pleasing 
and nseftil in the world, a boy from a public 
school is almost always extremely deficient in 
these particulars; and his sister, who has re- 
mained at home at the apron-strings of her 
mother, is very much his superior in the science 
of manners. It is probably true, that a boy at 
a public school has made more observation on 
haman character, because he has had more op- 
■wrtunities of observing than have been en- 
io3ped by young persons educated either at 
home or at prlvacs schools : but this little ad- 
vance gained at a public school is so soon over- 
taken at college or in the world, that, to have 
made it, is of the least possible consequence. 
aad utterly underservin^ of any risk incurrea 
in the acquisition. Is it any injury to a man 
of thirty or thirty-ftve years of age — to a learned 
•erjeant or venerable dean — that at eighteen 
they did not know so much of the world as 
some other boys of the same standing? They 
Wve probabl/ escaped the arrogant character ^ 



so often attendant upon this trifling superiority ' 
nor is there much chance that they have evei 
fallen into the common and youthful error of 
mistaking a premature initiation into vice for 
a knowledge of the ways of mankind ; and, in 
addition to these salutary exemptions, a winter 
in London brings it all to a level ; and ofiers to 
every novice the advantages which are sup« 
posed to be derived from this precocity of con* 
fidence and polish. 

According to the general prejudice in favouf 
of public schools, it would be thought quite at 
absurd and superfluous to enumerate the illus* 
trious characters who have been bred at our 
three great seminaries of this description, as it 
would be to descant upon the illustrious cha- 
racters who have passed in and out of Londoa 
over our three great bridges. Almost every con- 
spicuous person is supposed to have been edu- 
cated at public schools ; and there are scarcely 
any means (as it is imagined) of making aa 
actual comparison; and yet, ereat as the rage 
is, and Ions has been, for public schools, it it 
very remarkable, that the most eminent men in 
erery art and science have not been educated 
in public schools ; and this is true, even if wo 
include, in the term of public schools, not only 
Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, but tho 
Charter-House, St. Paul's School. Merchant 
Tailors', Rugby, and every school m England, 
at all conducted upon the plan of the three first. 
Tlie great schools of Scotland we do not call 
public schools; because, in these, the mixture 
of domestic life gives to them a widely difilerenl 
character. Spenser, Pope, Shakspeare, Butler, 
Rochester, Spratt, Pameli, Garth, Congreve, 
Gay. Swift, Thomson, Shenstone, Akenside. 
Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Beaumont ana 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Svdney, Savage, 
Arbuthnot, and Burns, amonff the poets, were 
not educated in the system or EnffUsh schools. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Hamstead, 
Saunderson, Simpson, and Napier, among men 
of science, were not educated in public schools. 

The three best historians that the English 
language has produced, Clarendon, Hume, and 
Robertson, were not educated at public schools. 
Public schools have done little in England for 
the fine arts-— as in the examples of Inigo Jones, 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, 
&c. The great medical writers and discoverers 
in Great Britain, Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, 
Jenner, Meade, Brown, and Cullen, were not 
educated at public schools. Of the great writers 
on morals and metaphysics, it was not the sys- 
tem of public schools which produced Bacon, 
Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hume, 
Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest dis- 
coverers in chemistry have not been brought 
up at public schools ; — we mean Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Black, and Mr. Davy. The only English- 
men who have evinced a remarkable genius, in 
modern times, for the art of war, — the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Peterborough, Greo«)ral 
Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were all trained m pri- 
vate schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir Matthew 
Hale, and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and 
Chief Justice Holt, among tho lawyers. So 
also, among statesmen, were Lord Burleigh, 
Walsingharn, the Earl of Strafford, Thurlue, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Lord Clarendon, Sir Wal 
ter Raleigh, Sydney, Russel, Sir W. Temple, 
Lord Somers, Burke, Sheridan, Pitt. In addi- 
tion to this list, we must not for^i^et the names 
of such eminent scholars and men of ietters« m» 
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Cndworth, Chill ingworth, TilloUon, Archbishop 
King, Selden, Conyers, Middleton. Bentley. Sir 
Thomas More, Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sner- 
lock and Wilkins, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Hooker, 
Bishops Usher, Stillingfleet, and Spelmam Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Bishop Hoadley, and Dr. Lard- 
ner. Nor must it be forgotten, in this examina- 
tion, that none of the conspicuous writers upon 
political economy which this country has as 
yet produced, have been brought up in public 
schools. If it be urged that public schools have 
only assumed their present character within 
this last century, or half century, and that what 
are now called public schools partook, before 
this period, of the nature of private schools, 
there must then be added to our lists the names 
of Milton, Dryden, Addison, &c., &c.: and it 
will follow, that the Ens^lish have done almost 
all that they have done m the arts and sciences, 
without the aid of that system of education to 
which they are now so much attached. Ample 
as this catalogue of celebrated names already 
is, it would be easy to double it; yet, as it 
stands, it is obviously sufficient to show that 
ffreat eminence may be attained in any line of 
Sune without the aid of public schools. Some 
more striking inferences might perhaps be 
drawn from it ; but we content ourselves with 
the simple fact. 

The most important peculisirity in the consti- 
tution of a public school is its numbers, which 
arc so great, that a close inspection of the mas- 
ter into the studies and conduct of each indi- 
vidual is quite impossible. We must be al- 
lowed to doubt, whether such an arrangement 
is fiivourable either to literature or moriUs. 

Upon this system, a boy is left almost entirely 
to himself, to impress upon his own mind, as 
well as he can, the distant advantages of know- 
ledge, and to withstand, from his own innate 
lesolution, the examples and the seductions of 
idleness. A firm character survives this brave 
neglect; and very exalted talents may some- 
times remedy it by subsequent diligence : but 
schools are not made for a few youths of pre- 
eminent talents, and strong characters; such 
prixes can, of course, be drawn but by a rery 
few parents. The best school is that which is 
best accommodated to the greatest variety of 
eharacters, and which embraces the greatest 
number of cases. It cannot be the main ob- 
ject of education to render the splendid more 
splendid, and to lavish care upon those who 
would almost thrive without any care at all. 
A public school does this efiectnally; but it 
commonly leaves the idle almost as idle, and the 
dull almost as dull as it found them. It dis- 
dains the tedious cultivation .of those middling 
talents of which only the great mass of human 
beings are possessed. When a strong desire of 
improvement exists, it is encouraged, but no 
pains are taken to inspire it. A boy is cast in 
among five or six hundred other boys, and is 
left to form his own character ; — ^if his love of 
knowledge survives this severe trial, it, in gene- 
ral, carries him very far: and, upon the same 
principle, a savage, who grows up to manhood, 
*s, in general, well made, and free from all 
bodily defects; not because the severities of 
such a state are favourable to animal life, but 
because they are so much the reverse, that 
none but the strongest can* survive them. A 
few boys are incorrigiblv idle, and a few incor- 
rigibly eager for knowledse ; but the great mass 
aia in a state nf doubt ana fluctuation ; and they 



come to school for the enness purpose, not ai 
being left to themselves— &r that could be done 
any where — ^but that their wavering tastes and 
propensities should be decided by the intarven* 
tion of a master. In a forest, or public school 
for oaks and elms, the trees are left to them- 
selves; the strong plants live, and the weak 
ones die : the towerinff oak that remains is ad* 
mired; the saplings that perish around it mx9 
cast into the flames and forgotten. But it is 
not surely to the vegetable struggle of a ibvest, 
or the hasty glance of a forester, that a bota- 
nist would commit a fevourite plant ; ho wonld 
naturally seek for it a situation of less bsmd| 
and a cultivator whose limited occupations 
would enable him to give to it a leasonabla 
share of his time and attention. The very mean* 
ing of education seems to us to be, that the old 
should teach the youns , and the wise direct the 
weak; that a man who professes to instinct, 
should get among his pupils, study tlMir chi^ 
racters, gain their afiections. and form their in- 
clinations and aversions. In a pubUo school, 
the numbers render this impossible ; it is im- 
possible that sufficient time should be found for 
this useful and afiectionate interference. Boys, 
therefore, are left to their own crude concep- 
tions ana ill-formed propensities ; and this m^ 
gleet is called a spirited and manly education. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, we 
cannot think publio schools iavourabie to the 
cultivation of knowledge ; and we have equally 
strong doubts if they be so to the cultivation of 
morab,— -though we admit, that, upon this point, 
the most striking arguments nave been pro* 
duced in their favour. 

It is contended by the friends to public schools, 
that every person, before he comes to man's 
estate, must run through a certain career of dis- 
sipation ; and that if that career is, by the means 
of a private education, deferred to a more ad- 
vanced period of life, it will only be begun 
with greater eagerness, and pursued into more 
blameable excess. The time must, of course, 
come when every man must be his own master : 
when his conduct can be no longer regolatea 
by the watchful superintendence of another, 
but must be guided by his own discretion. 
Emancipation must come at last ; and we ad- 
mit, that the obiect to be aimed ai is, that such 
emancipation should be gradual, and not pre- 
mature. Upon this very invidious point of the 
discussion, we rather wish to avoid ofierin^ any 
opinion. The manners of great schools vary 
considerably from time to time ; and what may 
have been true many years ago, is very possi- 
bly not true at the present period. In this in* 
stance^ eyery parent must oe governed by his 
own observations and means of information. 
If the license which prevails at public schools 
is only a &ir increase of liberty, proportionate 
to advancing age, and calculated to prevent 
the bad efiects of a sudden transition ft-om tute- 
lary thraldom to perfect self-government, it is 
certainly a good rather than an evil. It on the 
contrary, there exists in these places of educa- 
tion a system of premature debauchery, and if 
they only prevent men from being corrupted 
by the world, by corrupting them before their 
entry into the world, they can then only be 
looked upon as evils of the greatest magni- 
tude, however they may be sanctioned by opi- 
nion, or rendered uuniliar to us by habit. 

The vital and essential part of a school is the 
master; but, at a public school, no boy, or, ai 
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te best, only a very few, can s«e enough of 
him to derive any considerable benefit from 
his character, manners, and information. It is 
oertainly of eminent use, particularly to a young 
man of rank, that be should hare lived among 
boys ; but it is only so when they are all mo- 
dUfstrly watched by some superior understand- 
ing. The morality of boys is generally very im- 
padacti their notions of honour extremely mis- 
taken : and their objects of ambition frequently 
▼ery absurd. The probability then is, that the 
land of discipline they exercise OTer each other 
wiU prodoce ^rhen leh to itself) a great deal of 
■tttehief ; ana yet this is the discipune to which 
•««qr child at a pnblio school is not only ne- 
oessanl|^ exposed, but principally confined. 
Owat objection (we again repeat) is not to the 
ialeiiereaee of boys in the formation of the 
ekaiaeter of boys ; their character, we are per- 
•atded, will be very imperfectly formed without 
titm assistance; but oar objection is to that 
aliBOtt exclnsiTe agency which they exercise 
ia pablie schools. 

After having said so much in opposition to 
die general prejudice in favour of public schools, 
we may be expected to state what species or 
school we think preferable to them ; for if pub- 
Be schools, with all their disadvantages, are 
dM bMt thst can actually be found, or easily 
attained, the objections to them axe certainly 
made to very little purpose. 

We have no hesitation, however, in saying, 
that that education seems to us to oe the best 
which mingles a domestic with a school life ; 
and which gives to a youth the advantage 
which is to be derived firom the learning or a 
Master, and the emulation which results from 
tha society of other bo^s, together with the 
aftetionate vigilance which he must experience 
in the house of his parents. But where this 
of edncationi Irom peculiarity of circom- 



stances or situation, is not attainable, we axa 
disposed to think a society of twenty or thirty 
boys, under the guidance of a learned rn ^n^ 
and, above alL of a man of good sense, to be a 
seminary the best adapted for the education of 
youth. The numbers are sufiicient to excite a 
considerable degree of emulation, to give to a 
boy some insight into the diversities of the 
human character, and to subject him to the ob« 
servation and control of his superiors. It by na 
means follows, that a judicious man should al4 
ways interfere with his authority and advice ba« 
cause he has always the means ; he may coo* 
nive at many things which he cannot approve, 
and suffer some little failures to proceed to a 
certaia extent, which, if indulged in wider 
limits, would be attended with irretrievable 
mischief: he will be aware, that his object is to 
fit his pupil for the world ; that constant con- 
trol is a very bad preparation for coropleta 
emancipation from all control; that it is not 
bad policy to expose a young man, under tha 
eye of superior wisdom, to some of those dan- 
gers which will assail him hereafter in greater 
number, and in greater strength— when he has 
only his own resources to aepend upon. A 
private education, conducted upon these prin- 
ciples, is not calculated to gratify quickly tha 
vanity of a parent who is blest with a child of 
strong character and pre-eminent abilities: to 
be the first scholar of an obscure master, at an 
obscure place^ is no very splendid distinction; 
nor does it afford that opportunity, of which so 
many parents are desirous, of forming great 
connexions for their children: but if the ob- 
ject be, to induce the young to love knowledse 
and virtue, we are inclined to suspect, that, & 
the average of human talents and characters, 
these are the situations in which such tastaa 
will be the most effectually formed. 
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Ir ■ prudent bub mm ■ cbitd playing wilh ■ 
poTMluD enp of great ralue, he taket the Te!t- 
•el onl of his hand, pats him oit the head, tells 
him his maminB vill be sorrf if it is broken, 
ttadgeDllycheali him into the use of some leu 
pneioiu labstimle. Why will Lord Btdmonth 
meddlo with the Toleration Act, when there are 
•o man)' other sobjecti in which his abilities 
might be so eminently useful — when enclosure 
bilU are drawn op wilfa such icandaloai negli- 
gence — taropika roads so ihamefally neglected 



legislative provisioasl We confess our trepi- 
dation at seeing the Toleration Act tn the hands 
of Lord Sidmoulh ; and should be very glad if 
it were fairly back in the statute book, and ibe 
sedulity of this well-meaning nobleman dlTeried 
into anoiher cbatincL 

The alarm and suspicion of the Dissenters 
npon (iiese measures are wise and rational. 
Thty are right to consider the Toleration Act 
as tbeir palladium; and they may be certain 
that in this country there is always a strong 
party ready, not only to prerent the further ex- 
tension of tolerant principles, but to abridge (if 
they dared) their present operation within (he 
narrowest limits. Whoever makes this at- 
tempt, will be sure to make it under professions 
of Ihe most earnest regard for mildness and , 
toleration, and with the strongest declarations 
of respect for King William, (he Revolnlion, 
and the principles which seated the House of 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms;— 
and then will follow the clanses for shipping 
Dissenters, imprisoning preachers, and sob- 
jeeling them to rigid qual ideations, &c. &c. 
ice. The infringement on the militia acts is a 
mere pretence. The real object is to diminish 
die number of Dissenters from the Church of 
England, by abridging the liberties and privi- 
leges they now possess. This is the pn^ject 
which we shall examine, for we sincerely be- 
lieve it to be the project in agitation. The 
mode in which it is proposed to attack the Dis- 
senters is, drsi, by exacting greater qnalifica- 
tioDS in their teachers : next, by preventing the 
interchange or itinerancy of preachers, and 
Axing them to one spot, 

IE can never, we presume, be intended to 
anbject dissenting ministers to any kind of ide- 
ological examination. A teacher examined in 
doctrinal opinions, by another teacher who dif- 
fera from him, is so very ahsnrd a project, that 
we entirely acquit Lori Sidmouth of any in- 
tention of this sort. We rather presome bii 
lordship to mean, that a man who professes to 
teach his fellow creatures, should at least have 



made loina progrcM in biu _, 

that be shoDld not be wholly witbont rifint 
tion ;-— that he ahonld b« aUe at least to jmi 
and write. If the teat it ttf this rtrj onliaaij 
nature, it can searcely exelode many '*iitlitn 
of religion i and it was hardly worth whOt^ tar 
the very insignificant diminnlicra id BuntlMfi 
which this must occasion to the distoatlw 
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But, without any reference to the maRnitoda 
of the effects, is the principle right 1 or. What 
is the meaning of religions toleratioBt nat 
a man should hold, without pain or pcnal^, 
any religions opinionv— and ohooso Ibr bu 
instruction, in the business of salvatioa, aiqr 
guide whom he pleases |— care being Ukaa 
that the teacher and the doctrine injure ndlhsr 
the policy nor the morals of the country. Wa 
maintain that perfect religious toletatioo a^ 
plies as much to Ibe teacher as the thing 
taught; and that it is qnite as intolennt lo 
make a man hear Thomas, who wants to hear 
John, as it would be to make a man proftas 
Arminian, who wished to profess CalriniMieal 
principles. What right has any governn 
dieute to any man who shall guide b 
heaven, any more than it has to persecaie na 
religions tenets by which he hopes to arrin 
there T You believe that the heretic profiusea 
doctrines ntlerij incompatible with the tme 
spirit of the gospel ; — first yon burnt him for 
this, — then you whipt him, then yon fined 
Dim, — then you put him in prison. All this 
lid no good ; — and, for these hundred yean 
last past, yon have let bi'm ^one. The heresy 



who preaches iti If the evil must becc 
aicated, the organ and insirament through 
which it is communicated cannot be of much 
consequence. It is true, this kind of persecii' 
tion against persons, has not been quite so 
much tried as the other against doctrines ; but 
the fatly and inexpediency of it rest precisely 
upon the same grounds. 

Would it notbeasingntar thing if the friends 
of the Church of England were lo make the 
nost strenuons eflbrts to render their enemies 
eloquent and learned 1 — and to found places <^ 
education for Dissenters i Bat, if their leairi- 
□g would not be a good, why is their ignoranea 
an evin— unless it be necessarily supposed* 
that all increase of learning mnsi bring mea 
over to the Church of England; in which sof^ 
position, the Scottish and Catholic oniversitiei, 
and the college at Hackney, would hardly ae> 
quiesce. Ignorance sorely matures and Quick* 
ens the progress, by insuring the dissolution 
of absurdity. Rational and learned Dissenlen 
remain : — Te\i^o'asmobs,\mdeTaQmeipianM 
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IumISb of tb« iMj, become fiwlish orcnuDch, — 
£nol*e, and ratnra to the Church. The Uni- 
tuiu, who nrnd* ud write* |:eu lome lort of 
diacipline, knd rrtnmi no more. 

Wiiat coDBection it there (** Lord 8id- 
BM^'i plwt *a*iimes] between the zeal and 
piei7 reqaired for retigioos iostruction and the 
commoD itiaiiuneDtt of literainrel But, if 
kaewtedge tod edtwation ire required for re- 
ligiaat Itutmelioo, whj be content with the 
eoamoa elementt i^ leamingT vhj not reqaire 
fcicber UtainmeBU in diueaiing candidalea for 
Mdnai and examine them in the langaigei 
fa whieh the booki of Ibeir religion are coo- 
leyedl 

A duMniiBg minuter of valnr aspect and 
hNBcIy appearance, declares that he entered 
iate that bolf office became he felt a call i — 
ud a elergjrman of the Etlablishment smiles 
U him for the decUratiao. But it should be 
fcuembered,thalDo minister of the Eslablish- 
ment ii admitted into orden, before he hubeen , 
ci^etilj inleiTogated tj the bishop whether 
he Ceel* hinuelf called to that sacred office. 
lie docljinc of calling, or inward feeling, is 
qgite orthodox in the English Church ; — and, 
ia aiBaing this mbject in Parliament, it will 
hardljbecontendedithai the Episcopalian only 
u the judge when Iliat call is genuine, and 
when it i* onlj imaginary. 

The attempt at making the dissenting elergy 
(taticoaty, and persecuting theii eiiculation, 
^peara to us qute aa unjust and inexpedient 
aa the other measure of qnalificalions. It ap- 
pean a grots inconsistency to say — "I admit 
oat what yon ue doing is legal, — but yon must 
not do it thoroughly and effeclually. I allow . 
yoD to propagate your heresy, — but I object to 



is upon which the circulation of the dis- 
MDling elergy is objected to, let these grounds 
b« stated and eiamined; but to object to their 
circulation merely because it is the best method , 
of effecting the object which you allow them to ' 
effect, does appear to be rather unnatural and 
inconsistent. 

It is persnmed, in this argument, that the 
imly reiHin urged for the prevention of itiner- 
ant preachers is the increase of heresy ; for, 
if heresy is not increased by it, it must be im- 
material to the feelings of Lord Sid mouth, and 
of the imperial Parliament, whether Mr. Shuf- 
flebouom preaches at Bungay, and Mr Ringle- 
tnb at Ipswich- or whether an artful vicissitude 
ij adopted, acd ths order of insane predication 



But, snppoaing all this new tnlerfereace to 
be jns^ what good will it dol You find a dis- 
lenting preacher, whom vod have prohibited, 
alill continuing to preach/— or preaching at 
Baling when he onght to preach at Acton ; — 
bis number is taken, and the next morning he 
ia (Dmmoned. Is it beliered that (his descrip- 
tion of persons can be put down by fine and 
imprisonment 1 His Sne is paid for him ; and 
he returns from imprisonment ten times as 
much lougbt after and as popular as be wax 
before. This Is a receipt for making a stupid 
preacher popnlar, and apo/inlar preacher more 
fopalv, bat eta htre bo possible tendency to 



prevent the mischief against which it it level- 
ed. It ia precisely the old histoiy of pera^ 
cution against opinions tnmed into a perae- 
cation against persona. The prisons will be 
filled, — the enemies of the Church made ene- 
mies of the state also, — and the Hethodista 
rendered ten times more actively mad than 
they are at present. This ia the direct and 
obvioDS tendency of Lord Sidmouth's plan- 
Nothing dies so hard and rallies so ohen aa 
intolerance. The fires are pot oot, and no liv 
ing nostril has scented the nidor of a human 
creature roasted for faiih ; — then, after this, thJa 

Eison doors were got open, and the chains 
ocked off; and now Lord Sidmonth only 
begs that men who disagree with him in re- 
ligious opinions may be deprived of all civil 
offices and not be allowed to hear the preachen 
they like best. Chains and whips he would 
not hear of; but these mild gratifications of 
hia bill every orthodox mind is surely enlitle(| 
to. The hanjship would indeed be great if » 
churchman were deprived of the amusement 
of putting a dissenting parson in prison. We 
are convinced Lord Sidmonth is a very amia- 
ble and well-intentioned man : his error is not 
the error of his heart, but of his time, above 
which few men ever rise. It is the error of 
aome four or five hundred thousand English 
gentlemen of decent education and worthy 
characters, who conscientiously believe thai 
they are punishing, and continniag incapaci- 
ties, for the good of the state; while they are, 
in fact (though without knowing it), only Rrali- 
fying Ihat insolence, hatred, and revenge, which 
all human beings are unfortunately so ready to 
feel against those who will not conform to their 



.lead of making the dissenting church. 
es less popular, why not make the English 

church more popular, and raise the English 
clergy to the privileges of the Dissenters 1 In 
any parish of England, any layman, or clergy- 
man, by paying sixpence, can open a place of 
wocahip, — provided it be not the worship of the 
Church of England. If he wishes to atlack the 
doctrines of the bishop or the incumbent, he is 
not compelled to ask the consent of any person ; 
but if, by any evil chance, he should be per- 
suaded of the truth of those docirined, and build 
a chapel or mount a pulpit to support them, ha 
is instantly put in the spiritual court; fortha 
regulu incambeiit, who has a legal monopoly 
of this doctrine, does not choose to suffer any 
interloper; and without his consent, it is ille- 
gal to preach the doctrines of the church within 
his precincts.* Now this appears to us a great 



• II mlf bl ba ■nppoiel lliil III* a«Beitl inlonsli af 
ihe Chnrch wnuld outwalili Ills parlJcDiic tntcrrfti of 
the recloti and Ihil injr clec|]>miiB would be (tad to 

doclrlnn or lt» E>»Mliti«d QidkH, Tha Act. how- 
cTer. Ii dirgtllT tb« rtvant. It ta acircelv pntalbla M 
DliialB ptrpilaalon rh>nihe eataUialied clrrnrmiasftlM 

rrtali to npen • chapil tber< i and, wlitn H la (riiiiKi, 
!■ irtnied upon vrrv bard aad Iniornlcd eandiilOB*. 
ThuparlahaaofBt. aeo>n-orSI.Jaii>M-nrMar|r-ls 

ehnrchci. ehape'li of >aat. and mtrtenarj'clwptl., rnn. 
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and manifest absurdity, and a disadvantage 
against the Established Church which very few 
establishments could bear. The persons who 
preach and who build chapels, or for whom 
chapels are built, among the Dissenters, are 
active clever persons, with considerable talents 
for that kind of emplojrment These talents 
have, with them, their free and unbounded 
scope ; while in the English Church they are 
wholly extinguished and destroyed. Till this 
evil is corrected, the Church contends with fear- 
ful odds against its opponents. On the one 
side, any man who can command the attention 
of a congregation — to whom nature has given 
the animal and intellectual qualifications of a 
preacher — such a man is the member of every 
corporation i — all impediments are removed ; — 
there is not a single position in Great Britain 
which he may not take, provided he is hostile 
to the Established Church. In the other case, 
if the English Church were to breed up a Mas- 
tillon or a Bourdaloue, he finds every place 
occupied, and every where a regular and re- 
spectable clergyman ready to put him in the 
•piritual court, if he attracts, within his pre- 
cincts, any attention to the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Established Church. ' 

The necessity of having the bishop's consent 
would prevent any improper person from 
preaching. That consent should be withheld, 
not capriciously, but for good and lawful cause 
to be assigned. 

The profits of an incumbent proceed from 
fixed or voluntary contributions. The fixed 
could not be affected ; and the voluntary ought 
to vary according to the exertions of the in- 
cumbent and the good will of the parishioners ; 
but, if this is wrong, pecuniary compensation 
might be ma^e (at the discretion of the ordina- 
ry) from the supernumerary to the regular cler- 
gyman.* 

Such a plan, it is true, would make the 
Church of England more popular in its nature ; 
and it ought to be made more popular, or it 
will not endure for another half century. There 
are two methods; the Church must be made 
more popular or the Dissenters less so. To 
effect the latter object by force and restriction 
18 unjust and impossible. The only remedy 
seems to be, to grant to the Church the same 
privileges which are enjoyed by the Dissenters, 
and to excite, in one party, that competition of 
talent which is of such palpable advantage to 
the other. 

A remedy suggested by some well-wishers to 
ibt Church, is the appointment of men to bene- 



llilp capable of conUtninff SO^OOOiperfOiM would be ballt 
within ten years. But, in these cases, the interest of 
the rector and«orthe Establbhment is not the same. A 
cbapel belonffing to the Swedenborgians, or Methodists 
of tlie New Jerusalem, was offered, two or three years 
■Inee, in London, to a clergyman of the Establishment. 
The proprietor was tired of his irrational tenants, and 
wbhed for better doctrine. The rector (since a digni- 
tary), with every possible compliment to the fitness of 
the person in question, positively reAisedithe applica* 
tion ; and the church remains in the hands of Metho- 
dists. No particular blame Is Intended, by this anec- 
dote, against the individual rector. He acted as many 
have done before and since ; but the incumbent clergy- 
nan ought to possess no such power. It is his interest, 
kataot tbelntereat of the EMtabllgbment. 

^Alttbla hu beta Bluet ptmetd on a better footiBr. 



fiees who have talents for adrancing the inlciw 
ests of religion ; but, till each particular patm 
can be persuaded to care more for the generiL 
good of the Church than for the particular good 
of the person whom he patronizes, little ezpeo- 
tation of improvement can be derived from ttdg 
quarter. 

The competition between the Established 
clergy, to which this method would give birth, 
would throw the incumbent in the back-groond 
only when he was unfit to stand forward^m- 
moral, negligent, or stupid. His income would 
still remain ; and, if his influence were super* 
seded by a man of better qualities and attain- 
ments, the general good of the Establishment 
would be consulted by the change. The bene* 
ficed clerg3rman would always come to the 
contest with great advantages ; and his deficit 
encies must be very great indeed, if he lost the 
esteem of his parishioners. But the contest 
would rarely or never take place, where the 
friends of the Establishment were not numer- 
ous enough for all. At present, the selfish 
incumbent, who cannot accommodate the fif- 
tieth part of his parishioners, is determined that 
no one else shall do it for him. It Is in such 
situations that the benefit to the Establishment 
would be greatest, and the injury to the ap- 
pointed minister none at all. 

We beg of men of sense to reflect, that (be 
question is not whether they wish the English 
Church to stand as it now is, but whether the 
English Church can stand as it now is ; and 
whether the moderate activity here recom- 
mended is not the minimum of exertion neces- 
sary for its preservation. At the same time, 
we hope nobody will rate our sagacity so very 
low as to imagine we have much hope that any 
measure of the kind will ever be adopted. JU 
establithmenti die of dignity. They are too proud 
to think themselves ill, and to take a little 
physic. 

To show that we have not misstated the ob- 
stinacy or the conscience of sectaries, and the 
spirit with which they will meet the regulations 
of Lord Sidmouth, we will lay before our 
readers the sentiments of Philagatharches — a 
stem subacid Dissenter. 

** I shall not here enter into a comprehensive 
discussion of the nature of a call to the minis- 
terial office ; but deduce my proposition from a 
sentiment admitted equally by conformists and 
nonconformists. It is essential to the nature 
of a call to preach * that a man be moved by the 
Holy Ghost to enter upon the work of the min- 
istry :' and, if the Spirit of God operate power- 
fully upon his heart to contrain him to appear 
as a public teacher of religion, who shall com- 
mand him to desist 1 We have seen that the 
sanction of the magistrate can give no autho- 
rity to preach the gospel ; and if he were to 
forbid our exertions, we must persist in the 
work ; we dare not relinquish a task that God 
has required us to perform ; we cannot keep 
our consciences in peace, if our lips are closed 
in silence, while the Holy Ghost is moving our 
hearts to proclaim the tidings of salvation s— 
<Yea, woe is unto me,' saith 8t Paul, "if I 
preach not the gospel.' Thus, when the Jewish 
priests bad laken relet vnd loYiii Into custody 
' and after ex&minuii^iihftmcoTi^Q^rfiiTi^^i^Ei^^M 
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1 then DDi to Bp«ak ai 
Borto leacli in th« name alJea'at, ttitae apos- 
totieal ehampioDS of the crou nadaoDledlj 
RpUed, 'WlMtber it be ri^t in the siftht of Qod 
to nnrtxn nalo jon more Ibin nolo God, jndgc 
y«: fin «c eaaoot but f peak Ihe Ihiogs whicb 
«e have teen aod heara.' Thus, also, in oai 
iMf, when the Holj Ghoai eicitei a man (c 
preach the goi^l to his TgUow linners, hit 
mfwagf ia wacuoDcd bf an anihoii^ which u 
•tu wore all priacipality and power;* and, 
coBteqaeoilT, neither needs the approbation of 
■nbordiiiaie ralera, nor admits of revocalioD b; 
dieir conBtermanding edicts. 

'Mj. He vho receifes a license shonld not 
upecl to deri*e (rom it a lestimon^ of qaalifi- 
cation lo preach. 

■It vanld be geomlj absurd to seek a (esii- 
moaf of this description from anjr single indi- 
Tidoal, eren though be were an experienced 
Teteran in the serrice of Christ; for att are 
bJUHe; and, under soma unfavonrsble prepos- 
session, cTCQ the wisest or the best of men 
might give an erroneous declsioQ upon the 
case. Bat this observatioD will gain additional 
foree when we snppoie the power of judging 
transferred to the person of the magistrate. — 
We cannot presame that a civil raier under- 
stands as mach of Iheolc^ as a miaisier at 
the gospcL His neeessai? duties prevent him 
from critically investigating qoestions upon 
ditini^; and confine bis attention to that par. 
licnlar department which society has deputed 
hiB 10 occnp; ; and hence to expect at his 
hands a testimony of qualification lo preach 
WDold be almost as ludicrous as lo reqoire an 
obscure conntrj curate to fill the office of Lord 
Chancellor. 

■Bat again— admitting that a magistrate 
who is nomtaated by the sovereign to issae 
lorlh hceases to dissenting miniiiers, is com- 
petent to the task of judging of their namra[ 
and Rcqaired abilities, it must still rema.in a 
doubtful question whether they are moved to 
preach by the iaSaeaees of the Holy Ghost; 
for it is the prerog^ive of God alone to • search 
the heart and try the reins' of the children of 
men. CoDsequenlly, afler every effort of the 
mling powers to assume to themselves Ihe 
right of judging whether a man be or be not 
qaatified to preach, the most essential property 
of (he call most remain to be determined by 
the conscieQce of the individual. 

" It is forther worthy of obserraiion (hat the 
talents of a preacher may be acceptable to 
many persons, if not to him who Issues the 
license. Tbe taste of a person Ihus hish in 
office may be loo refined to derive gratification 
from any bat the most learned, intelligent, and 
accomplished preachers. Yet, as the gospel 
is sent (o the poor as well as to the rich, per- 
haps haudreds of preachers may be highly 
acceptable, mncb esteemed, and eminently 
nsefui in their respective circles, who would 
be despised as men of mean attainments by 
one whose mind is well stored with literature, 
and cultivated by science. From these re- 
marks, 1 infer, that a man's own judgment 
UDSt be the crilerion, in delennining what line 
cf eoadaci lo panae before be begins lo i 
pntebi aadib« opioMu of tbe paople to whom I 



be r 



t determine whether i\ 



desirable that he should c 
pulpit."— (168— 178.) 

The sentiments of Phltagaiharches are ex- 
pressed still more strongly in a sabseqneol 
passage. 

■■ Here a qnestion majr aris^-what line of 
conduct conscientious ministers ought lo par- 
sae, if laws were lo be enacted, forbidding 
either all dissenliog ministers to preach, or 
only lay preachers; or forbidding to preach 
in an unlicensed place; and, at the same 
time, refusing lo license persons and places, 
eicept under such security as the proper^ 
of the parties would not meet, or under limi- 
tations to which their consciences could not 
accede. What has been advanced ought lo 
outweigh every consideration of temporal 
interest; and if the evil genius of perseon- 
lion were to appear again, I pray God that 
we might alt be faithful to Him who hath called 
us to presoh the gospeU Under such circum- 
stances, let us continue to preach i if fined, let 
us pay (he penalty, and persevere in preach- 
ing; and, when unable to pay the fine, or 
deeming it impolitic so lo do, let us submLl to 
go quietly to prison, hot with the resolution 
still lo preach upon the first opportanity, and, 
if possible, to collect a church even within 
Ihe precincts of the gaol. He who, by these 
zealous exertions, becomes the honoured in- 
strumenl of converting one sinner unto God, 
will find that single seal to his minislerial 1^ 
boors an ample compensation for all his suf- 
ferings. In this manner the venerable apostle 
of the Gentiles both avowed and proved hia 
sincere attachment to the cause in which he 
had embarked :— ' The Holy Ghost witnesselh, 
in every city, that bonds and afllictionB abide 
me. But none of these things move me, neither 
count 1 my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesos, lo 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.' 

"In the early ages of Christianity martyr- 
dom was considered an eminent honour; and 
many of the primitive Christians thrust them- 
selves upon the notice of (heir heathen per- 
secutors, that they might be brought to suffer 
in the cause of that Redeemer whom Ihey 
ardently loved. In the present day Chrislians 

general incline toestiroaie such rash ardour 

a species of enthusiasm, and feel no dispo- 
sition to court the horrors of persecution ; jel, 
if such dark and tremendous days were lo 
return in this age of Ihe world, ministers 
should retain their stations; they should be 
true to iheir charge; they should continue 
Ihcir ministrations, each man in his sphere, 
shining with all the lustre of genuine godli- 
i, to dispel the gloom in which the nation 
Id then be enveloped. If this line of con- 
duct were to be adopted, and acted upon with 
decision, the cause of piety, of nonconformity, 
and of itinerant preaching, must eventually 
triumph. All the gaols in Ihe country would 
speedily be filled: those houses of correction 
which were erected for the chastisement of the 
vicious in the commtm\i.y, -womW te Te^\fH!- 
ished with thousanis ol ftie moa*. ■^\ao&,aEA")t, 
and useful men m &« ^tin^^tn.-n^iaA ^ar 
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rieten are held in general esteem. But the 
ultimate result of stieh despotic proceedings is 
beyond the ken 6f human prescience :— pro- 
bably, appeals to the public and the legistatnre 
would teem from the press, and, under such 
circumstances, might difiuse a revolutionary 
spirit throughout the country."— (239— 34S.) 

We quote these opinions at length, not be- 
cause they are the opinions of Philagatiiarches, 
but because we are confident that ttey are the 
opinions of ten thousand hot-headed fanatics, 
and that they would firmly and conscientiously 
be acted upon. 

Philagatharches is an instance (not uncom- 
mon, we are sorry to say, even among the most 
rational of the Protestant Dissenters) of a love 
of toleration combined with a love of persecu- 
don. He is a Dissenter, and earnestly demands 
religious liberty for that body of men ; but as 
for the Catholics, he would not only continue 
their present disabilities, but load them with 
ereij atw one that could be oonceived* He 



eipressly says that an Afteisf or a Debt mt^ 
be allowed to proM^aie th^ doctrines, but 
not a Catholic ; anu then proceeds wiA all die 
customary trash against that sect whidi nine 
schoolboys out of ten now know how to refhie. 
80 it is with Philagatharches ^-eo it is widi 
weak men in everv sect It htt ever been ouf 
object, and (in spite of misrepresentatica aad 
abuse) ever shall be our object, to put dowc 
this spirit — to protect Che true interests, and to 
diffuse the true spirit of toleration. To a well- 
supported national Establishment, effectually 
discharging Its duties, we are very sincere 
friends. If any man, aiier he has Mdd \dM 
contribntion to this great security for ue exist- 
ence of religion in any shape, chooses to tdopi 
a religion of his own, that man should be pisi^ 
mitted to do so without let, molestation, or dis- 
qualification for any of the offices of life. Wa 
ajpologize to men of sense for senttments so 
trite; and patiently endure the anger whiek 
they will excite among those with wimb iktf 
will pass for originaL 
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CHARLES FOX.* 

[Edutbubob Eifinr, 1811J 



POT Mr. Vox^ YdstoTf was, of eoane^ 
open to animadTersion and rebnke 
at any odber book, Om task, we think, would 
haye become any other person better than Mr. 
lose. The irtiole of Mr. Fox's life was spent 
m oppoiiaf die profligacy and exposing the 
ignoraaee &[ bis own court In the first half 
of his political career, while Lord North was 
losing America, and in the latter half, while 
Mr. Pitt was ruining Europe, the creatures of 
the goremment were eternally exposed to the 
attacks of this <tisceming, dauntless, and most 
powerfU speaker. Folly and corruption never 
aad a more terrible enemy in the English 
House of Commons— one whom it was so im- 
possible to bribe, so hopeless to elude, and so 
mficnlt to answer. Now it so happened that, 
daring the whole of this period, the historical 
eslde of Mr. Fox was employed in subordinate 
offices of government ;— mat the detail of taxes 
passed dirough his hands -^ — ^that he amassed 
a large fortune by those occupations; — and 
that, bodi in the measures which he support- 
ed, and in the friends from whose patronage 
he received his emoluments, he was complete- 
ly and perpetually opposed to Mr. Fox. 

Again, it must be remembered, that very 
great people have very long memories for the 
injunes which they receive, or which they 
dunk they receive. No speculation was so 
good, therefore, as to vilify 'the memory of 
Mr. Fox, — ^nothing so delicious as to lower 
him in the public estimation, — ^no service so 
likely to be well rewarded — so eminently grate- 
ful to those of whose favour Mr. Rose had so 
oAen tasted the sweets, and of the value of 
whose patronage he must, from long experi- 
Mice, have been so thoroughly aware. 

We are almost inclined to think that we 
mi^t at one time have worked ourselves up 
to suspect Mr. Rose of being actuated by some 
of these motives : — ^not because we have any 
reason to think worse of that gentleman than 
of most of his political associates, but merely 
because it seemed to us so very probable that 
he should have been so influenced. Our sus- 
picions, however, were entirely removed by 
die frequency and violence of his own pro- 
testations. He vows so solemnly that he has 
no bad metive in writing his critique, that we 
find it impossible to withhold our belief in his 
parity. But Mr. Rose does not trust to his 
protestations alone. He is not satisfied with 
assurances that he did not write this book 
flrom any bad motive, but he informs us that 
his motive was excellent, — and is even obliging 
enough to tell us what diat motive was. The 
Eari of Marchmont, it seems, was Mr. Rose's 
(Head. To Mr. Rose he left his manuscripts ; 
ind among these manuscripts was a narrative 

• J FlmOemti^ «fMr. Ibg's But^rw tf ths Etrlp Part 
^tM0jtt4r» ^Jmwu$ a» Ste^md. By Samdel Hkywood, 
-^— ^f-i«p'. I^nAw. Joha9on±co, 181L 



written by Sir Patrick Hume, aa aneestcr of 
the Eari of Malehmont, and one of the leaders 
in Argyle's rebellion. Of Sir Patrick Humo 
Mr. Rose oonceiyes (a litde erroneously to be 
sure, but he assures us he does conceive) Mf^ 
Fox to have spoken disrespectfully ; and the 
case comes out, therefore, as clearly as possi- 
ble, as follows. 

Sir Patrick was the progenitor, and Mr. 
Rose was the friend and sole executor, of the 
Earl of Marchmont; and therefore, says Mr. 
Rose, I consider it as a $aered du^ to vindi- 
cate the character of Sir Patrick, and, for that 
purpose, to publish a long and elaborate cri- 
tique upon all the doctrines and statements 
contained in Mr. Fox's history ! This appean 
to us about as satisfactory an explanation d 
Mr. Rose's authorship as the exclamation of the 
traveller was of the name of Stony Stratford. 

Before Mr. Rose gave way to this intense 
value for Sir Patrick, and resolved to write a 
book, he should have inquired what accurate 
men there were about in society ; and if he 
had once received the slightest notice of the 
existence of Mr. Samuel Heywood, serjeant- 
at-law, we are convinced he would have trans- 
fused into his own will and testament the feel- 
ings he derived from that of Lord Marchmont* 
and devolved upon another executor the sacred 
and dangerous duty of vindicating Sir Patrick 
Hume. 

The life of Mr. Rose has been principally 
employed in the painful, yet perhaps neces- 
sary, duty of increasing the burdens of his 
fellow-creatures. It has been a life of detail, 
onerous to the subject— onerous and lucrative 
to himself. It would be unfair to expect from 
one thus occupied any great depth of thought, 
or any remarkable graces of composition ; but 
we have a fair right to look for habits of pa- 
tient research and scrupulous accuracy. We 
might naturally expect industry in collecting 
facts, and fidelity in quoting them ; and hope, 
in the absence of commanding genius, to re- 
ceive a compensation froifl the more humble 
and ordinary qualities of the mind. How far 
this is the case, our subsequent remarks will 
enable the reader to judge. We shall not ex« 
tend them to any great length, as we have 
before treated on the same subject in our re- 
view of Mr. Rose's work. Our great object 
at present is to abridge the observations of 
Serjeant Hejrwood. For Serjeant Heywood, 
though a most respectable, honest, and en- 
lightened man, really does require an abridg^r. 
He has not the talent of saying what he has 
to say quickly ; nor is he aware that brevity 
is in writing what charity is to all other vir- 
tues. Righteousness is worth nothing without 
the one, nor authorship without the other. But 
whoever will forgive this little defect will find 
in all his productions f5t^^\\%WTiv\i%^\sMaac^'' 
late honesty, and the m.o«X fj^roiv^ci^^ aMi^ 
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ncj. Whaterer deieetionB of Mr. Rose's in- 
acctmcies are made in Ihii Review are lo be 
etktiTelf given to him ; and we conieis oor- 
lelves quite astonished at Iheic number and 
extent 
"Among the modes of detiroring persons 

fsajs Mr. Fox, p. 14,) in such a sitoation 
1. e. monarcha deposed), there can be little 
donbt bnt ihat adopted b^ Cromwell and his 
adherenU i* the Uatt duhonourable. Edward 
IL, Richard U^ Henrj VI., Edward T., had 
none of them long sarrived their deposal; 
bnt this waa the fini instance, in our bistorj 
at least, when of such an act it conid be tnilr 
•aid it was not done in a comer." 

Whal Mr. Rose can find in this sentiment to 
quarrel with, we are utteTljr at a loss to con- 
ceite. If a human being is to be put to death 
nnjustlr, is it no miligatiDn of snch a lot that 
the death should be public 1 Is any thing 
better calculated to preveni secret torture and 
cruelly I And would Mr. Rose, in mercy lo 
Charles, hSiTe preferred that red-hot iron 
should have been see retlj' thrust into his en- 
trails 1 — or that he should have disappeared 
as Pichegni and Tousaaint have disappeared 
in our limes 1 The periods of the Edwards 
and Henrys were, it is true, barbarous periods: 
bnt this is the very argument Mr. Fox uses. 
All these murders, he contends, were immoral 
and bad ; but that where the manner was the 
least objectionable, was the murder of Charles 
the First, — because it was pnblic. And can 
any human being doubt, in the first place, that 
these crimes would be marked by less in- 
tense cruelty if they were public; and, second- 
ly, that they would become less frequent, where 
die perpetrators incurred responsibility, than 
if they were committed bj sn uncertain hand 
in secrecy and concealment 1 There never 
waa, in short, not only a more innocent, but a 
more obvious sentiment; and to object to 
in the manner which Mr. Rose has done, 
surely to love Sir Patrick Hume too rauch,^ — 
if there can be any excess in so v . 
mendable a passion in the J)reast of a sole 
executor- 
Mr. Fox proceeds to observe, that "he who 
has discussed this subiecl with foreigni 
must have observed, that the act of the exe 
tion of Charles, even in the minds of those 
who condemn it, excites more admiration than 
disgust." If the sentiment is bad, let those 
lAo feel it answer for ^t Mr. Foi only as. 
■erls the fact, and explains, without justifying 
IL The only question (as concerns Mr. T< " 
U, whether such ts, or is not, the feeling 
foreigners ; and whether that feeling (if it 
fits) is riglitly eiplainedl We have no doubt 
either of Uie fact or of the explanation. The 
eondnci of Cromwell and his asso< ' 
IiOt to be excused in the main act ; but, in the 
manner, it ivai magnanimons. And among 
the servile nations of the Continent, it mnsx 
naturalty excite a feeling of joy and won- 
der, that the power of the people had for 
onee been felt, and so memorable a lesson 
lead to those whom Ihty must naturally con- 
■Ider as the great oppressors of mankind. 
?2« mast uajusUSable point of Mr. Rose's 
; bawev»r, is atiU lo come. "If 



sQch high praise," says that gentleman, "wai,' 
ia the judgment of Mr. Fox, due to CroBwdl 
for the publicity of the proceedings agaiut dw 
liing, how would he have fotmd langiiage anfr 
gcien^y commendatory to express nit admi- 
ration of the magnaikimily of those iriw 
brought Lewis the Sixteenth to an open trial I* 
Mr. Rose accuses Mr. Fox, then, of approving 
itae execution of Lewis the Kxteenth: btu, oa 
ihe SOth of December, ITaS, Mr. Fox said, m 
ibe House of Commons, tn the prttmet cfHr. 
Hoie, 

"The proceedings with respect to the royal 
family of France are so far from being nu^ 
nanimity, justice, or mercy, that they are d>- 
reclly the reverse ; they are injustice, craeltj, 
and pusillanimity." And afterwards declared 
his wish for an address to his majesty, to 
irbich he would add an expression "of our 
abhorrence of the proceedings against the 
royal family of France, in which, I have bo 
doubt, we shall be supported by the whole 
rountry. If there can be any means snggeited 
that will be better adapted to produce the 
unanimous concurrence of this House, and of 
;dl Ihe country, with respect to the measure 
now under consideration in Paris, I shoald be 
obliged to any person for his better suggettioa 
upon the subject" Then, after stating that aueh 
.address, especially if the Lords joined in it, must 
' ave a decisive influence in France, he added, 
I have said thus mnch in order to contradict 
.ne of the most emel misrepresenlationi of 
what I had before said in our late debates ; 
and that my language ma^ not be interpreted 
from the manner in which other gentlemen 
have chosen to answer it. I have spoken 
the genuine sentiments of my heart, and I 
anxiously wish the House to come to some re> 
solution upon the subject" And on the follow- 
ing day, when a copy of instmctiDB sent to 
Earl Oower, signi^ng that he should leavo 
Paris, was laid before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox said, "he had heard it said, that the 
proceedings against the King of France an 
unnecessary. He would go a great deal Ear- 
iher, and say, he believed them to be highly 
anjusi; and not only repugnant to all the com- 
mon feelings of mankind, bnt also contrary to 
all the fandamental principles of Imw."--^ 
M, »l.) 
On Monday the SSth January, he said, — 
"With regard to that part of the communi- 
cation from his majcs^, which related to 
the late detestable scene exhibited in a neigh- 
bouring country, he could not suppose there 
were two opinions in that House; he knew 
they were all ready to declare their ab- 
horrence of that abominable proceeding.".— 
(p. 21.) 

Two days ailerwards, in the debate on the 
message, Mr. Fox pronounced the condemna- 
tion and execution of the king to be 

— " an act as disgraceful as any that history 
recorded: and whatever opinions he might at 
any time have expressed in [Hivate convena- 
lion, he had expressed noike certainly in ttat 
House on the justice of bringing kingi to trial t 
1 revenge bemg xaqjuaftlsftAe, ^i ^jaaubmsot 
ln«lea», wtew 'A. wma, nM. <»s«»» <i&M >s| 
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vi^ if wtreatMrn or example; he did not 
TiewwitA less detestation the injustice s'^d 
inhunanitj' that had been committed towards 
that nnhappy monarch. Not only were the 
rales of cnminal justice — rules that more than 
aaj other ought to be strictly obsenred — ^viola- 
ted with respect to him : no^ jnly was he ^^led 
ttkd condemned without existing law, to which 
ha was personally amenable, and even Mn- 
trarj to laws that did actually exist, but the 
degrading circumstances of his imprisonme*% 
the unnecessary and insulting asperity with 
which he had been treated, the Mai want ofrt- 
miMtmk tmagnanimity in the whole tranaaction, 
(Ibr even in that House it could be no offence 
to say, diat there might be such a thing as 
magnanimity in a republic,) added every ag- 
gravation to the inhumanity and injustice." 

That Mr. Fox had held this language in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Rose knew perfectly 
welly when he accused that gentleman of ap- 
Moving the murder of the King of France. 
Whatever be the faults imputed to Mr. Fox, 
dvplieity and hjrpocrisy were never among the 
number; and no human being ever doubted 
but that Mr. Fox, in this instance, spoke his 
real sentiments : but the love of Sir Patrick 
Home is an overwhelming passion ; and no 
■an who gives way to it, can ever say into 
what excesses he may be hurried. 

Bm mmd aa^mam eonetdUur, amort tt $apen. 

The next point upon which Sergeant Hey- 
wood attacks Mr. Rose, is that of General 
Monk. Mr. Fox says of Monk, ''that he ac- 
i|Qiesced in the insult so meanly put upon the 
tSnstrious corpse of Blake, under whose au- 
spices and command he had performed the 
most creditable services of his life." This 
stonr, Mr. Rose says, rests upon the authority 
of Neale, in his History of the Puritans. This 
is die first of many blunders made by Mr. 
Rose upon this particular topic : for Anthony 
Wood, in his Fasti Oxonienses, enumerating 
Blake among the bachelors, says, ''His body 
was taken up, and, with others, imried in a pit 
M 8t. Mamrt^a ehureh-yard adjoining, near to 
the back door of one of the prebendaries of 
Westminster, in which place it now remaincthf 
enjoying no other monument but what it reared 
by its valour, which time itself can hardly 
efface." But the difficulty is to find how the 
denial of Mr. Rose affects Mr. Fox's assertion. 
Mr. Rose admits that Blake's body was dug up 
by an order of the king ; and does not deny 
that it was done with the acquiescence of 
Monk. But if this be the case, Mr. Fox's po- 
sition that Blake was insulted, and that Monk 
acquiesced in the insult, is clearly made out 
Nor has Mr. Rose the shadow of an authority 
for saying that the corpse of Blake was rein- 
ferred with great decorum. Kennet is silent 
upon the subject. We have already given 
Serjeant Heywood's quotation from Anthony 
WocmI; and this statement, for the present, 
rests entirely upon the assertion of Mr. Rose ; 
•ad upon that basis will remain to all eternity. 

Mr. Rose, who, we must say, on all occa^ 

sions through the whole of this book, makes 

tibe greatest parade of bis accuracy, states that 

the bodicM of Cromwell, Ireton, and Blake, 

T 



were taken up at the same time ; whereas th* 
fact is, that those of Cromwell and Ireton wort 
taken up on the S6th of January, and that of 
J^ake on the 10th of September, nearly nine 
months afterwards. It may appear frivolous 
to notice such errors as these ; but they lead 
to very strong suspicions in a critic of histoiy 
and of historians. They show that those ha- 
bits of punctuality, on the faith of which ho 
demands implicit confidence from his readeri» 
really do not exist ; they prove that such a 
writer will be exact only when he thhiks the 
occasion of importance, and as he himself is 
the only judge of that importance, it is necaa* 
sary to examine his proofs in every instancy 
and impossible to trust him aujrwhere. 

Mr. Rose remarks that, in the weekly paper 
entitled Mercurius Rusticus, No. 4, where aa 
account is given of the disinterment of Crom- 
well and Ireton, not a syllable is said respect* 
ing the corpse of Blake. This is very true ; 
but the reason (which does not seeiri to have 
occurred to Mr. Rose) is, that Blake's corpse 
was not touched till six months afterwmrda. 
This is really a little too much. That Mr. 
Rose should quit his usual pursuits, erect hinv 
self into an historical critic, perch upon the 
body of the dead lion, impugn the accuracy of 
one of the greatest, as well as most accurate 
men of his time, — and himself be guilty of 
such gross and unpardonable negligence, looks 
so very much like an insensibility to shame^ 
that we should be loth to characterize his con- 
duct by the severe epithets which it appears 
to merit, and which, we are quite certun. Sir 
Patrick, the defendee, would have been the 
first to bestow upon it 

The next passage in Mr. Fox's work ob- 
jected to is that which charges Monk, at Uie 
trial of Argyle, " with having produced letters 
of friendship and confidence to take away the 
life of a nobleman, the zeal and cordiality of 
whose co-operation with him, proved by such 
documents, was the chief ground of his exe* 
cution." This accusation, says Mr. Rose» 
rests upon the sole authority of Bishop Bur- 
net ; and yet no sooner has he said this, thaft 
he tells us, Mr. Laing considers the bishop's 
authority to be confirmed by Cunningham and 
Baillie, both contemporary writers. Into Cun- 
ningham or Baillie Mr. Rose never looks te 
see whether or not they do really confirm the 
authority of the bishop ; and so gross is his 
negligence, that the very misprint from Mr. 
Laingfs work is copied, and page 431 of Baillie 
is cited instead of 451. If Mr. Rose had really 
taken the trouble of referring to these books» 
all doubt of the meanness and guilt of Monk 
must have been instantly removed. "Monk 
was moved," says Baillie, "to send down four 
or Jive of Argyle* s lettera to hituelfand others^ 
promising his full compliance with them, thai 
the king should not reprieve him,** — BaiUitfa 
Lettera, p. 451. "He endeavoured to make 
his defence," says Cunningham ; " but chUflm 
by the discoveries of Monk was condemned^ oi 
high treason, and lost his head." — Cunnings 
ham*s History J i. p. 13. 

Would it kave been more than common d^ 
cency required, if MT.'Rost,w\io\i%!^.\««ti^^ 
prised of the exislence ot \!tie%« «.^^onVL^v^» 
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had recourse to them, before he impugned the 
aecaracy of Mr. Fox 1 Or is it possible to read, 
without some portion of contempt, this slovenly 
and indolent corrector of supposed inaccura- 
cies in a man, not only so much greater than 
himself in his general natare, bnt a man who, 
at it tarns oat, excels Mr. Rose in his own little 
arts of looking, searching, and comparing ; and 
is as much his superior in the retail qualities 
which small people arrogate to themselves, as 
he was in every commanding faculty to the rest 
of his fellow creatures t 

Mr. Rose searches Thurloe's State Papers ; 
but Serjeant Heywood searches them after 
Mr. Rose: and, by a series of the plainest 
references, proves the probability there is that 
Argyle did receive letters which might mate- 
rially have affected his life. 

To Monk's duplicity of conduct may be 
principally attributed the destruction of his 
uiends, who were prevented, by their confi- 
dence in him, from taking measures to secure 
themselves. He selected those among them 
whom be thought fit for trial — ^sat as a commis- 
sioner upon their trial — and interfered not to 
save the lives even of those with whom he bad 
lived in habits of the greatest kindness. 

**1 cannot,^ says a witness of the most un- 
question ble authority, '*I cannot forget one pot- 
sage that I taw. Monk and his wife, before they 
were moved to the Tower, while they were^et 
prisoners at Lambeth House, came one evening 
to the garden, and caused them to be brought 
down, only to stare at them ; which was such a 
barbarism, for that man who had betrayed so 
many poor men to death and misery, that never 
hurt him, but had honoured him, and trusted 
their lives and interests with him, to glut his 
bloody eyes with beholding them in their bond- 
age, as no story can parallel the inhumanity 
of."— .(p. 83.) HvtekintonU Memoirt, 878. 

This, however, is the man whom Mr. Fox, at 
the distance of a century and a half, may not 
mark with infamy, without incurring, from the 
candour of Mr. Rose, the imputation of repub- 
lican principles; — as if attachment to monarchy 
could have justified, in Monk, the coldness, 
cruelty, and treachery of his character, — as if 
the historian became the advocate, or the enemy 
of any form of government, by praising the 
good, or blaming the bad men which it might 
produce Serjeant Heywood sums up the whole 
article as follows : 

" Having examined and commented upon the 
evidence produced by Mr. Rose, than which ' it 
is hardly possible,' he says, * to conceive that 
stronger could be formed in any case to estab- 
lish a negative,' we now safely assert that Mr. 
Fox had fully informed himself upon the sub- 
ject before he wrote, and was amply justified 
in the condemnation of Monk, and the conse- 
quent severe censures upon him. It has been 
already demonstrated that the character of 
Monk had been truly given, when of him he 
said, 'the army had fallen into the hands of 
one, than whom a baser could not be found in 
its lowest ranks.' The transactions between 
him and Argyle for a certain period of time 
were such as must naturally, if not necessarily, 
Aare Jed tbem into an epistolary correspond- 
eaee/ and it was in exact cooformity with 



Monk's character and conduct to the regicidQi^ 
that he should betray the letters written to hia» 
in order to destroy a man whom he had, in tha 
latter part of his command in Scotland, bodi 
feared and hated. If the fact of the productioft 
of these letters had stood merely on the testi- 
mony of Bishop Burnet, we have seen that 
nothing has been produced by Mr. Rose and 
DiiyCampbell to impeach it; on the contrary, 
an inquiry into the authorities and documents 
they have cited, strongly confirm it Bat, as 
before observed, it is a surprising instance of 
Mr. Rose's indolence, that he should state the 
question to depend now, as it did in Dr. Camp* 
bell's time, on the bishop's anthoritf solely. 
But that authority is, in itself, no kght one 
Burnet was almost eighteen years of age at the 
time of Argyle's trial ; he was never an unob- 
serving spectator of public events; he was 
probably at Edinburgh, and, for some jtan 
afterwards, remained in Scotland, with ample 
means of information respecting events which 
bad taken place so recently. Baillie seems 
also to have been upon the spot, and expressly 
confirms the testimony of Burnet To these 
must be added Cunningham, who, writing as a 
person perfectly acquainted with the cireom- 
stances of the transaction, says it was owing 
to the interference of Monk, who had been his 
great friend in Oliver's time, that he was sent 
back to Scotland, and brought to trial ; and that 
he was condemned chiefly by his discoveries. 
We may now ask where is the improbability 
of this story, when related of such a mant and 
what ground there is for not giving credit to a 
fact attested by three witnesses of veracity, each 
writing at a distance, and separate from each 
otiier ! In this instance Bishop Burnet is so 
confirmed, that no reasonable being, who will 
attend to the subject, can doubt of the fact he 
relates being true ; and we shall hereafter prove 
that the general imputation against his accu- 
racy, made by Mr. Rose, is totally without 
foundation. If facts so proved are not to be 
credited, historians may lay aside their pens, 
and every man must content himself wiu the 
scanty pittance of knowledge he may be able 
to collect for himself in the very limited 
sphere of his own immediate observation." — 
(p. 86—88.) 

This, we think, is conclusive enough : bat 
we are happy to be enabled, out of our own 
store, to set this part of the question finally tr 
rest, by an authority which Mr. Rose himself 
will probably admit to be decisive. SirGeofi^e 
Mackenzie, the great tory lawyer of Scotland m 
that day, and Lord Advocate to Charles IL 
through the greater part of his reign, was the 
leading counsel for Argyle on the trial alluded 
to. In 1678, this learned person, who was then 
Lord Advocate to Charles, published an elabo* 
rate treatise on the criminal law of Scotland; 
in which, when treating of probation, or evi- 
dence, he observes, that missive letters, not 
written, but only signed by the party, shoald 
not be received in evidence ; and immediately 
adds, ''And yet the Marquit of JfrgyU wot con- 
vict of treaton upon lxttsrs writtxit bt nix 
TO GxvxRAL Monk ; these letters being only 
subscribed by Yi\m, ^xid. liox \koVo^^^\i> and the 
. subscripUon bemf^ ijion«^ per comp«r«JiMMMk 
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\; which were rery hard in other cases," 
Itfj — Mfirkf^ri^r CriminaU, first edit. p. 624, 
Part IL tit S5, ^ 3. Now this, we conceire, is 
■either more nor less than a solemn profes- 
sional report of the case,—- and leaves just as 
lilde room for doubt as to the fact, as if the 
original record of the trial had been recovered. 

Mr. Rose neit objects to Mr. Fox's assertion, 
that " the king kept from his cabal ministry the 
real state of his connection with France — and 
from some of them the secret of what he was 
pleased to call his religion ;" and Mr. Fox 
doubts whether to attribute this conduct to 
the habitual treacheiy of Charles, or to an ap- 
prehension that his ministers might demand 
for themselves some share of the French 
money; which he was unwilling to give them. 
In answer to this conjecture, Mr. Rose quotes 
Barillon's Letters to Lewis XIV., to show that 
Charles's ministers were fully apprised of his 
money transactions with France. The letters 
•o quoted were, however, written tevin ytan 
tJitr tkt tabal mknutry were in potoer— for Barillon 
£d not come to England as ambassador till 
1677— and these letters were not written till 
after that period. Poor Sir Patrick — ^It was 
for thee and thy defence this book was 
written!!!! 

Mr. Fox has said, that from some of the 
ministers of the cabal the secret of Charles's 
religion was concealed. It was known to Ar- 
lington, admitted by Mr. Rose to be a concealed 
Catholic ; it was known to Clifford, an avowed 
Catholic : Mr. Rose admits it not to have been 
known to Buckingham, though he explains the 
reserve, with respect to him, in a different way. 
He has not, however, attempted to prove that 
Lauderdale or Ashley were consulted;— on the 
contrary, in Colbert's letter of the 25th August, 
1670, cited by Mr. Rose, it is stated that Charles 
had proposed the traits timuU, which should be 
a repetition of the former one in all things, 
except the article relative to the king's declaring 
himself a Catholic, and that the Protestant mi- 
nitUrtt Buckingham, Ashley, Cooper, and Lau- 
derdale, should be brought to be parties to it:^ 
Can there be a stronger proof (asks Serjeant 
Hey wood), that they were ignorant of the same 
treaty made the year before, and remaining 
then in force! Historical research is cer- 
tainly not the peculiar talent of Mr. Rose ; and 
as for the official accuracy of which he is so 
apt to boast, we would have Mr. Rose to remem- 
ber, that the term oficial accuracy has of late 
days become one of very ambiguous import 
Mr. Rose, we can see, would imply by it the 
highest possible accuracy — as we see office pens 
advenised in the window of a shop, by way of 
excellence. The public reports of those, how- 
ever, who have been appointed to look into the 
manner in which public offices are conducted, 
by no means justify this usage of the term ; — 
and we are not without apprehensions, that 
Dutch politeftess, Carthaginian faith, Boeotian 
genius, and official accuracy, may be terms 
equally current in the world; and that Mr. Rose 
may, without intending it, have contributed to 
make this valuable addition to the mass of our 
ironical phraseology. 

SpcMkiag of the early part of James's reign, 

'. Fox says, Uiabyno means certain that he J 



had yet thoughts of obtaining for his rcligiom 
any thing more than a complete toleration ; and 
if Mr. Rose had understood the meaning of the 
French word dtablissementf one of his many in- 
correct corrections of Mr. Fox might have been 
spared. A system of religion is said to be es- 
tablished when it is enacted and endowed by 
Parliament; but a toleration (as Serjeant Hay- 
wood observes) is established, when it is recog- 
nised and protected by the supreme power. 
And in the letters of Barillon, to which Mr. Rose 
refers for the justification of his attack upoa 
Mr. Fox, it is quite manifest that it is in thia 
latter sense that the word itablissement is used* 
and that the object in view was, not the sulMti- 
tution of the Catholic religion for the Estab- 
lished Church, but merely its toleration. In tha 
first letter cited by Mr. Rose, James says, that 
" he knew well he should never be in safety 
unless liberty of conscience for them should ba 
fully established in England." The letter of the 
24th of April is quoted by Mr. Rose, as if the 
French king had written, the establisfment of tha 
Catholic religion ; whereas the real words are, 
the establishment of the free exercise of the Catholic 
reUgion, The world are so inveterately resolved 
to believe, that a man who has no brilliant 
talents must be accurate, that Mr. Rose, in re- 
ferring to authorities, has a great and decided 
advantage. He is, however, in point of fact, aa 
lax and incorrect as a poet ; and it is absolutely 
necessary, in spite of every parade of line, and 
page, and number, to follow him in the most 
minute particular. The Serjeant, like a blood- 
hound of the old breed, is always upon hia 
track ; and always looks if there are any such 
passages in the page quoted, and if the passages 
are accurately quoted or accurately translated. 
Nor will he by any means be content with 
official accuracy, nor submit to be treated, in his- 
torical questions, as if he were hearing finan- 
cial statements in the House of Commons. 

BarilUm writes, in another letter to Lewis 
XIV. — '* What your majesty has most besides 
at heart, that is to say, for the establishment of 
a free exercise of the Catholic religion." On 
the 9th of May, Lewis writes to Barillon, that 
he is persuaded Charles will employ all his 
authority to establish the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion : he mentions also, in the 
same letter, the Parliament consenting to the 
free exercise of our reUgion. On the 16th of 
June, he writes to Barillon — ** There now re- 
mains only to obtain the repeal of the penal laws 
in favour of the Catholics, and the free exercise 
of our reUgion in all his states.** Immediately 
after Monmouth's execution, when his views 
of success must have been as lofty as they 
ever could have been, Lewis writes — ** It wiU 
be easy to the King of England, and as useful 
for the security of his reign as for the repose 
of his conscience, to re-establish the exerdst 
of the Catholic religion." In a letter of Ba- 
rillon, July 16th, Sunderland is made to say, 
that the king would always be exposed to the 
indiscreet zeal of those who would inflame the 
people against the Catholic religion, so longas 
it should not be more fully establiithed. The 
French expression is tant qu*elle ne seta paa 
plus pUinenuni itabVit ; an^ xYiK^'Nlt.^&^^^tk^ 
had ue modesty \o XxaiiiV^Ve^tUlU ahoUht 
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pkUlf edMuh^ and to mark the passage 
with Italics, as of thie greatest importanee to 
his argument. These folse quotations and 
translations being detected, and those passages 
of early writers, from which Mr. Fox had made 
up his opinion, brought to light, it is not possible 
to doubt, but that the object of James, before 
Monmouth's defeat, was not the destruction of 
the Protestant, but the toleration of the Catho- 
lic religion; and after the execution of Mon- 
mouth, Mr. Fox admits, that he became more 
bold and sanguine upon the subject of religion. 
We do not consider those observations of 
Serjeant Heywood to be the most fortunate in 
his book, where he attempts to show the re- 

Sublican tendency of Mr. Rose's principles, 
f any disposition to principles of this nature, 
we most heartily acquit that right honourable 
gentleman. He has too much knowledge of 
mankind to believe their happiness can be pro- 
moted in the stormy and tempestuous regions 
of republicanism ; and, besides this, that sys- 
tem of slender pay, and deficient perquisites, 
to which the subordinate agents of govern- 
ment are confined in republics, is much too 
painful to be thought of for a single instant. 

We are afraid of becoming tedious by the 
enumeration of blunders into which Mr. Rose 
has fallen, and which Serjeant Hejrwood has 
detected. But the burthen of this sole execu- 
tor's song is accuracy — ^his own official accu- 
racy — and the little dependence which is to be 
placed on the accuracy of Mr. Fox. We will 
venture to assert, that, in the whole of his 
work, he has not detected Mr. Fox in ont sin" 
rk error. Whether Serjeant Hejrwood has 
been more fortunate with respect to Mr. Rose, 
might be determined, perhaps with sufficient 
certainty, by our previous extracts from his 
remarks. But for some indulgent readers, 
these may not seem enough : and we must pro- 
ceed in the task, till we have settled Mr. Rose's 
pretensions to accuracy on a still firmer foun- 
dation. And if we be thought minutely se- 
vere, let it be remembered that Mr. Rose is 
himself an accuser; and if there is justice 
upon earth, every man has a right to pull sto- 
len goods out of the pocket of him who cries, 
"Si^ thief r 

In the story which Mr. Rose states of the 
seat in Parliament sold for five pounds (Jour- 
nal of the Commons, vol. v.), he is wrong, both 
in the sum and the volume. The sum is four 
pounds; and it is told, not in the fifth volume, 
but the first Mr. Rose states, that a perpetual 
excise was granted to the crown, in lieu of the 
profits of the court of wards; and adds, that 
the question in favour of the crown was car- 
ried by a majority of two. The real fact is, 
that the half only of an excise upon certain 
articles was granted to government in lieu of 
tiiese profits ; and this grant was carried unth" 
9ut a division. An attempt was made to grant 
the other half, and this wa$ negatived hy a ma- 
ianiy of two. The Journals are open ; — ^Mr. 
nose reads them; — he is c^cially accurate. 
What can the meaning be of these most ex- 
traordinary mistakes! 

Mr. 'Rose says that, in 1679, the writ de hm^ 
rg^li» eomMsrentb bad been a dead letter for 
iiuu B ceatwj. It wovdd hare been ex- 



tremely agreeable to Mr. Bartholomew LegaH^ 
if this bad been the case ; for, in 161S, he waa 
burnt at Smitbfield for being an Arian. Mr. 
Wightman would probably have partieipaled 
in the satisfaction of Mr. Legate ; as he waa 
burnt also, the same year, at Lichfield, for the 
same offence. With the same correcmessy 
this scourge of historians makes the Duke <tf 
Lauderdale, who died in 1688, a confidential 
adviser of James II. after his accession in 168ft. 
In page 18, he quotes, as written by Mr. FoZy 
that which was written by Lord Hollan4 
This, however, is a familiar practice witti him. 
Ten pages afterward, in Mr. Fox's History, he 
makes Uie same mistake. " Mr. Fox added"— 
whereas it was Lord HoUand that added. The 
same mistake again, in p. 147 of his own book; 
and after this, he makes Mr. Fox the person 
who selected the appendix of Barillon's pa* 
pers; whereas it is particularly stated in the 
preface to the History, that this appendix wte 
selected by Laing. 

Mr. Rose affirms, that compassing to levy 
war against the king was made high treason 
by the statute of 25 Edward the Third; and, 
in support of this affirmation, he cites Coke 
and Blackstone. His stem antagonist, a pro- 
fessional man, is convinced he has read nei- 
ther. The former says, *<a eompamng to key 
war i» no freaaonT (Inst 8, p. 9;) and Black- 
stone, '<a bare conspiracy to levy war does 
not amount to this species of treason." (Com. 
iv. p. 82.) This really does not look as if the 
Serjeant had made out his assertion. 

Of the bill introduced in 1685, for the pre- 
servation of the person of James IL, Mr. Rose 
observes — ^' Mr. Fox has not told us for which 
of our modem statutes this bill was used as a 
model ; and it will be difficult for any one to 
show such an instance." It might have been 
thought, that no pmdent man would have made 
such a challenge, without a tolerable certainty 
of the ground upon which it was made. Ser- 
jeant Heywood answers the challenge by cit- 
ing the 36 Geo. m. c 7, which is a mere copy 
of the act of James. 

In the filth section of Mr. Rose's work is 
contained his grand attack upon Mr. Fox for 
his abuse of Sir Patrick Hume ; and his obser- 
vations upon this point admit of a fourfold an- 
swer. 1st, Mr. Fox does not use the words 
quoted by Mr. Rose ; 2dly, He makes no men- 
tion whatever of Sir Patrick Hume in the pas- 
sage cited by Mr. Rose; 3dly, Sir Patrick 
Hume is attacked by nobody in that history; 
ithly. If he had been so attacked he would 
have deserved it The passage from Mr. Fox 
is this: — 

<* In recounting the failure of his expedition, 
it is impossible for him not to touch upon what 
he deemed the misconduct of his friends; and 
this is the subject upon which, of all others, 
his temper must have been most irritable. A 
certain description of friends (the words de- 
scribing them are omitted) were all of theSt 
without exception, his greatest enemies, both 

to betray and destroy him: and and 

(the names again omitted^ were the greatest 
cause of his rout, and his being taken, though 
not desiguedVy,Yie afi;\nlow\e^ev^>'^^>Vs ic^i> 
n^cA, cft^ardiftfe, aiA iacXawL. T\aaw a kX« M » 
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mt scarce esei^ped him, when, notwithstand- 
ing the qualifying words with which his ean- 
tatr has acquitted the Uui meniumed permms of 
itUaiHmmi treaekertf, it appeared too harsh to 
his gentle natnre ; and, declaring himself dis- 
pleased with the hard epithets he had used, he 
desires that they may be put out of any ac* 
eovnt that is to be giyen of these transactions." 
— Ayipood^ p. S65, 866. 

Aigyle names neither the description of 
friends who were his greatest enemies, nor the 
two indiridnals who were the principal cause 
of the failure of his scheme. Mr. Fox leaves 
the blanln as he finds them. BtU two notes 
are added by the editor, which Mr. Rose might 
hare obsenred are maiiced with an E. In ihe 
latfer of tfiem we are told, that Mr. Fox ob- 
tenres, in a private letter, <* Cochrane and Hume 
certainly fiUed up the two principal blanks." 
But is this communication of a private letter 
any part of Mr. Fox's history! And would it 
not have been equally fair in Mr. Rose to have 
commented upon any private conversation of 
Mr. Fox, and then to have called it bis history! 
Or, if Mr. Fox had filled up the blanks in the 
body of his history, does it follow that be adopts 
Argyle's censure because he shows against 
whom it is levelled 1 Mr. Rose has described 
the charge against Sir Patrick Hume to be, of 
fhetion, cowardice, and treachery, Mr. Rose 
has more than once altered the terms of a pro- 
position before he has proceeded to answer it ; 
and, in this instance, the charge of treachery 
against Sir Patrick Hume is not made either 
in Argyle*s letter, Mr. Fox's text, or the editor's 
Bote, or any where but in the imagination of 
Mr. Rc«e. The sum of it all is, that Mr. Rose 
ftrst supposes the relation of Argyle's opinion 
to be the expression of the relator's opinion, 
that Mr. Fox adopts Argyle's insinuations be- 
cause he explains them ; — then he looks upon 
a quotation from a private letter, made by the 
editor, to be the same as if included in a work 
intended for publfcation by the author ; — then 
he remembers that he is the sole executor of 
Sir Patrick's grandson, whose blank is so 
filled up ; — and goes on blandering and blub- 
bering, — grateful and inaccurate, — teeming 
with filse quotations and friendly recollections 
to the conclusion of his book. Multa gemens 
ignominiam* 

Mr. Rose came into possession of the Earl 
of Marchmont's papers, containing, among 
other things, the narrative of Sir Patrick Hume. 
He is very severe upon Mr. Fox for not having 
been more diligent in searching for original 

Cpers ; and observes, that if any application 
d been made to him (Mr. Rose), this narra- 
tive should have been at Mr. Fox's service. 
We khould be glad to know, if Mr. Rose saw a 
person tumbled into a ditch, whether he would 
wait for a regular application till he polled 
him outi Or, if he happened to espy the lost 

Siece of silver for which the good woman was 
iligently sweeping the house, would he wait 
for formal interrogation before he imparted his 
discovery, and suffer the lady to sweep on till 
the question had been put to him in the most 
solemn forms of politeness ? The established 
pnctiee, we admit, is to apply, and to apply 
rigorvasljr and incessantly, for sinecure places 



and pensions<-or they cannot be had. This if 
true enough. .But did any human being evet 
think of C9,rrying/hif practice into literature, 
and compelling .iJAtftber to make interest fot 
papers essential to ihe'gpod conduct of hit 
undertaking 1 We arejiedectly astonished at 
Mr. Rose's conduct in*tRis. jiarticular; and 
should have thought that tBeJordihary exercise 
of his good nature would haVe< led him to a 
very different way of acting. 

**Onthe wholtf and upon the moot atl<^i^4«|»- 
sideration of cpry ^f^i/i^g *Dhich Ka$ btm* vnittmr ^ 
itpon the tuiftctf there does not appear to haVe 
been any intention of applying tornre in the 
case of the Earl of Argyle." (Rote, p. 183.) If 
this every thing had included the following extraet 
from BarilloH, the above cited, and very dia* 
graceful inaccuracy of Mr. Rose would have 
been spared. ''The Earl of Argyle has been 
executed at Edinburgh, and has leA a AiU con- 
fession in writing, in which he discovers all 
those who have assisted him with money, and 
have aided his designs. Thit hoe saved kkm 
from the torture," And Argyle, in his letter to 
Mrs. Smith, confesses he has made discoveries* 
In his very inaccurate history of torture in the 
southern part of this island, Mr. Rose says, 
that except in the case of Felton, — in the at- 
tempt to introduce the civil law in Henry VL's 
reign, — and in some cases of treason in Mary's 
reign, torture was never attempted in this 
country. The fact, however, is, that in the 
reign of Henry YIII., Anne Askew was tor* 
tared by the chancellor himself. Simson was 
tortured in 1658; Francis Throgmorton in 
1671 ; Charles Baillie, and Banastie, the Duke 
of Norfolk's servant, were tortured in 1681 ; 
Campier, the Jesuit, was put upon the rack ; 
and Dr. Astlow is supposed to have been 
racked in 1558. So much for Mr. Rose as the 
historian of punishments. We have seen him, 
a few pages before, at the stake,^where he 
makes quite as bad a figure as he does now 
upon the rack. Precipitation and error are 
his foibles. If he were to write the history of 
sieges, he would forget the siege of Troy; — if 
he were making a list of poets, he would leave 
out Virgil: — Caesar would not appear in his 
catalogue of generals ; — and Newton would be 
overlooked in his collection of eminent mathe- 
maticians. 

In some cases, Mr. Rose is to be met only 
with flat denial. Mr. Fox does not call the sol- 
diers who were defending James against Ar- 
gyle authorized assaseins ; but he uses that ex- 
pression against the soldiers who were munler- 
ing the peasants, and committing c rery sort of 
licentious cruelty in the twelve counties given 
up to military execution; and this Mr. Rose 
must have known, by using the most ordinary 
diligence in the perusal of the text, — and 
would have known it in any other history than 
that of Mr. Fox. 

''Mr. Rose, in his concluding paragrapa, 
boasts of his speaking 'impersonally,' and he 
hopes it will be allowed justly, when he makes 
a general observation respecting the proper 
province of history. But the last sentence 
evidently shows that, though he might be 
speaking juslly. Vie was ticA. s^t^Yi\% \wp«r* 
sonaily^ if by that vor^ \smewiX,m^Q>'o^'wXA 
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renee to any person. His woftis to, 'Bat 
history cannot connect itself ^;h fttrty, with- 
out forfeiting its name ; witlkou) departing from 
the troth, the dignity, i^tAe'psefoIness of its 
Ihnctions.' After th^ Veoiaflcs he has made in 
some of his prec.echn^ pages, and the apology 
he has offered ferjMtii ^ox, in his last preceding 
paragraph, (bV. h^^ng been mistaken in his 
▼iew oir.somft.lrading points, there can be no 
difficjalt/ jn concluding, that this general ob- 
sentatioi)*i& meanr to be applied to the histori- 

. ^ftl Vprk. The charge intend^ to be insinu- 
^d 'most be, that, in Mr. Fox'^iands, histonr 
V • . has forfeited the name by being connected with 
. V Pf^'^'^y* ^^^ ^^^ departed from the troth, the 
• *• * dignity, and the osefoloess of its functions. It 
were to be wished that Mr. Rose had explained 
himself more folly; for, aAer assoming that 
the application of this observation is too ob- 
yioos to be mistaken, there still remains some 
difficolty with respect to its meaning. If it is 
confined to soch poblications as are written 
under the title of histories, hot are intended to 
senre the porposes of a party; and troth is 
sacrificed, and facts perverted, to defend and 
give currency to their tenets, we do not dispute 
its propriety; but, if that is the character which 
Mr. Rose would give to Mr. Fox's labours, he 
has not treated him with candour, or even 
common justice. Mr. Rose has never, in any 
one instance, intimated that Mr. Fox has wil- 
fully departed from truth, or strayed from the 
proper province of history, for the purpose of 
indulging his private or party feelings. But, 
if Mr. Rose intends that the observation should 
be applied to all histories, the authors of which 
have felt strongly the influence of political 
connections and principles, what must become 
of most of the histories of England 1 Is the 
title of historian to be denied to Mr. Hume 1 
and in what class are to be placed Echard, 
Keouet, Rapin, Dalrymple, or Macphersoni 
In this point of view the principle laid down is 
too broad. A person, though connectecl with 
party, may write an impartial history of events 
which occurred a century before ; and, till this 
last sentence, Mr. Rose has not ventured to 
intimate that Mr. Fox has not done so. On the 
contrary, he has declared his approbation of a 
great portion of the work; and bis attempts to 
discover material errors in the remainder have 
uniformly failed in every particular. If it 
might be assumed that there existed in the book 
no faults, besides those which the scrutinizing 
eye of Mr. Rose has discovered, it might be 
justly deemed the most perfect work that ever 
came from the press ; for not a single devia- 
tion from the strictest duty of an historian has 
been pointed out ; while instances of candour 
and impartiality present themselves in almost 
every page; and Mr. Rose himself has ac- 
knowledged and applauded many of them." — 
(pp. 423—424.) 

These extracts from both books are sufficient 
to show the nature of Serjeant Heywood's ex- 
amination of Mr. Rose,-— 4he boldness of this 
latter gentleman's assertions, — and the extreme 
inaccuracy of the researches upon which these 
assertions arc founded. If any credit could be 

f Mined from sacb a book as Mr. Rest has pub- 



lished, it could be gained from accuracy alone. 
Whatever the execution of his book had been, 
the world would have remembered the infinite 
disparity of the two authors, and the long po- 
litical opposition in which they lived — if thai, 
indeed, can be called opposition, where the 
thunderbolt strikes, and the clav yields. They 
would have remembered also that Hector was 
dead ; and that every cowardly Grecian could 
now thrust his spear into the hero's body. But 
still, if Mr. Rose had really succeeded in ex- 
posing the inaccuracy of Mr. Fox,— if he 
could have fairly shown that authorities were 
overlooked, or slightly examined, or wilfully 
perverted, — the incipient feelings to which 
such a controversy had given birth must have 
yielded to the evidence of facts ; and Mr. Fox, 
however qualified in other particulars, must 
have appeared totally defective in that laborious 
industry and scropulous good faith so indis- 
pensable to every historian. Bat he absolotely 
comes oot of the contest not worse even in a 
single tooth or nail — onvilified even by a wrong 
date — withoot one misnomer proved upon him 
— ^immaculate in his years and days of the 
month — blameless to the most musty and 
limited pedant that ever yellowed himself 
amidst rolls and records. 

But how fares it with his critic 1 He rests 
his credit with the world as a man of labour^— 
and he turns out to be a careless inspector of 
proofs, and an historical sloven. The speciea 
of talent which he pretends to is hMmble,— 
and he possesses it not. He has not done that 
which all men may do, and which every man 
ought to do, who rebukes his superiors for 
not doing it His claims, too, it should be 
remembered, to these e very-day qualities, are 
by no means enforced with gentleness and 
humility. He is a braggadocio of minuteness 
— a swaggering chronologer ;— a man bristling 
up with small facts — prurient with dates — 
wantoning in obsolete evidence — ^loftily doll, 
and haughty in his drudgery ; — and yet all this 
is pretence. Drawing is no very unusual 
power in animals ; but he cannot draw ; he ia 
not even the.ox which he is so fond of being. 
In attempting to vilify Mr. Fox, he has only 
shown OS that there was no laboor from which 
that great man shrunk, and that no object con- 
nected with his history was too minute for his 
investigation. He has thoroughly convinced 
us that Mr. Fox was as indostrioos, and as ac- 
corate, as if these were the only qoalities opon 
which he had ever rested his hope of fortune 
or of fame. Soch, indeed, are the costomary 
resolts when little people sit down to debase 
the characters of great men, and to exalt them- 
selves opon the roins of what they have polled 
down. They only provoke a spirit of inquiry, 
which places every thing in its troe light and 
magnitodc, — shows those who appear little to 
be still less, and displays new and onexpected 
excellence in others who were before known 
to excel. These are the usual consequeneea 
of such attacks. The fame of Mr. Fox has 
stood this, and will stand much ruder shocks. 

Non, kiemet iUttm, non fiabra neque ntftret 
ConveQuni ; immota matut^ muHotoue jptr ohms 
Malta virtm wAveiw duromdo taeiMA ««iic«l. 
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MAD QUAKERS.* 

[EDnrBUBOB Rxtibw, 1814.] 

Tmm Qniken always seem to succeed in any tients whose walks are necessarily more eir 

iMtitatioB which they nndertake. The gaol at cumscribed, by suppl^ring each of the coartB 

Pluladelphia will remain a lasting monument with a number of animals, such as rabbit8« 

of their skill and patience ; and, in the plan sea gulls, hawks, and poultry. These cre»- 

nieonductof this retreat for the insane, they tares are generally very familiar with the 

ksTC eTtnoed the same wisdom and perse- patients ; and it is believed they are not onljr 

rer s B c e. the means of innocent pleasure, but that ih9 

Hie present account is given us by Mr. intercoorse with them sometimes tends to 

Take, a respectable tea<lealer, living in York, awaken the social and benevolent feelmgs."— 

«-«Bd given in a manner which we are quite (p< 95, 96.) 

gore the most opulent and important of his Chains are never permitted at the Retreat; 

evstomers could not excel. The long acconnt nor is it left to the option of the lower attend- 

of the subscription, at the beginning of the ants when they are to impose an additional 

bode, is evidently made tedious for the Quaker degree of restraint upon the patients; and thia 

market; and Mr. Take is a little too mach compels them to pay attention to the feelings 

addicted to quoting. Bat, with these trifling of the patienu, and to attempt to gain an influ- 

cxeeptioiM, his book does him very great ence over them by kindness. Patients who 

credit;— iiis full of good sense and humanity, are not disposed to injure themselves are merely 

fii^t feeling and rational views. The retreat confined by the strait waistcoat, and left to 

fiir insane l()aakers is situated about a mile walk about the room, or lie down on the bed* 

fiom the cinr of York, upon an eminence com- at pleasure ; and even in those cases where 

BiandiB^h|^adjacent country, and in the midst there is a strong tendency to self-destructioOy 

of a ^H^ ^nd fields belonging to the instita- as much attention is paid to the feelings and 

turn. ^V great principle on which it appears ease of the patient as is consistent with hia 

to be eondacted is that of kindness to the pa- safety. 

tients. It does not appear to them, because a «£ ^ j^ ^^^^ ^f ^i^,^^^ ^^^ ^l^i^l, ^ 

man IS mad upon one parUcnlar subject, that f^, from being a frequent recurrence at the 

he IS to be considered in a state of complete ^^^^^ coercion, when requisite, is considered 

mental degradauon, or insensible to the feel- ^ ^ necessary evil; that is, it is thoaght ab- 

mgs of kindness and gratiiadc. When a mad- gtracledly to have a tendency to retard the cure, 

man does not do what he is bid to do, the ^ opposing the inflaence of the moral reme- 

shortest method, to be sare, is to knock him dies employed. It is therefore used very spar- 

down ; and straps and chains are the species j^ , ^^^ \y^^ saperintcndcnt has often ^sa^^ 

of prohibmon which are the least freqacnily ^|/that he would rather run some risk than 

disregarded. Bat the Society of Friends seem ^^^^ ^^^„^ ^^ ^^3jr^i„j ^j,^^^ i^ ^^3 ^^^ 

nther to consult the interest of the patient absolutely necessary, except in those cases 

than the ease of his keeper; and to aim at the ^j^^^ ^/^^s likely to have a salutary moral 

government of the insane, by creating in them tendencv 

^ kindest disposiUon towards those who have ^ j f Jf„^ ^^^U saUsfaclion in staling, upon 

^ command over them. Nor can any thing ^^^ authority of the superinlendenls, that durw 

be more wisr, humane, or interesting, than the j ^^^ last year, in which the number of pa- 

imct attention to the feelings of their patients ^-^^^^ ^^s generally been sixty-four, there has 

jjich seems to prevail in their institutions. „^^ ^^^^ occasion to seclude, on an average. 

The following specimens of their disposition ^^^ ^^^^3 ^^ ^^^ ^j^^, , ^^ ^^^ ^ble to 

upon this point we have great pleasure m lay- 31^^, ihat although it is occasionally necessary 

tag before our readers :— ^ restrain, by the waistcoat, straps, or other 

*The smallness of the court,'' says Mr. Tuke, means, several patients at one time, yet that 
'would be a serious defect, if it was not the average number so restrained does not ex- 
generally compensated by taking such patients ceed four, including those who are secluded, 
as are suitable into the garden ; and by fre- <* The safety of those who attend upon the 
quent excursions into the city, or the surround- insane is certainly an object of great import 
lag country, and into the fields of the institu- ance ; but it is worthy of inquiry whether it 
lion. One of these is surrounded by a walk may not be attained without materially inter- 
interspersed with trees and shrubs. fering with another object, — the recovery of the 

"The superintendent has also endeavoured patient. It may also deserve inquiry, whether 
to famish a source of amusement to those pa- the extensive practice of coercion, which ob- 
— tains in some institutions, docs not arise from 

• Dneriftu* •/ th$ lUtrtat, «» iiutiftion ntar York, erroneous views of the character of insane 

^ hk»m» Ptrttm* of tk€ SoeUtf of Fritndt. Containing^ persons; ffom indifiercnce to their cnmforC 

zsrsii%^:^':rcS!rb%lMir.^Tsr.: »' f^-" •"''»« «»<j"*d 'o""--* "«'*»««' 

rcrk, i8ix by previous uu^dn^ \xe^\mtuX. 
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"The power of jadieioui lundness over tbi* 
■nhappr clisa of societj ii much greaier thvi 
i» geatnllj umgiaei. It is, perbaps, not too 
mnch to applf tc kind irealment ilie words of 
ow great poet,— 

■ Ht» lui mlaek 

Tba clMptni duim, uid Uuir Uh booiIiIdi jpctt-' 

» In no instances has this power been more 
itrikingty displayed, or eierted with more 
twneSci^ eflacts, than in those deplorable 
o*ati in which the patient refutes to take food, 
like kind pennasions and ingenious arts oC the 
aaperinlendenls bare b«ea siDgalarlr snccess- 
m in oTeTGoming this distreatiag sTmptom ; 
a*d Teij few inuanccs now occar in which it 
ii necessarf to employ violent means for snp- 
plriog the patient with tooi. 

" Some patients, who refose to partake of the 
fninily meals, are iadnced to eat hj being taken 
into (he larder, and there allowed to help Ibem- 
Mlres. Some are fonnd willing to est when 
food it left with them in their rooms, or when 
Ihejean obtain it unobserved bjr their atteod- 
•nis. Others, whose determination is stronger, 
an frequently indnced, by repealed persuasion, 
U take a small qnanlityof nutritions liquid; 
mnd it is equally true in these, as in general 
cues, that every breach of resolntion weaken* 
the power and disposition to reiistanee. 

"Bomelimev, however, pennasion secma to 
■trangtbsn the unhappy determination. Inone 
of these cases the attendants were completely 
w«aried with their endeavonrs ; and, on remov- 
ing the food, one of them took a piece of meat 
which had been repeaiedl; offered to the pa- 
tient, and threw il under the flre-grate, at Ibe 
tame time exclaiming that she should not have 
it The poor creature, who seemed governed 
by the rule of contraries, immediately mshed 
fhim her seat, seiied the meat from the ashes, 
and devoured it. For a short time she was 
indnced to eat, by the attendants availing 
themselves of tiiis contrary disposition ; but il 
was soon rendered nnnecessary by the remova] 
of this unhappy feature of the disorder." — (p. 
IM, 167, 168, 169.) 

When it is deemed necessary to apply any 
mode of coercion, such an overpowering force 
is employed as precludes all possibility of suc- 
cessful resistance ; and most commonly, there- 
fore, extiogaishes every idea of making any 
at alL An allendaut npon a madhouse 
poses himself to some risk — and to some 
ought to expose himself, or he is totally nnflt 
tot bii siination. If the security of the attend- 
uts were tbe only object, the situation of thfe 
patients would soon become truly desperali 
The business is, not to risk nothing, but not ( 
risk too much. Tbe generosity of the Quakers, 
and their courage in managing mad people, 
are placed, by this institution, in a very ctiik- 
uig point of Tiew. This cannnt be belter illus- 
trated than by the two following cases: — 

"The superintendent was one day walking 
to a field adjacent to the house, in company 
with a patient who was apt to be vindictive 
very slight occasions. An exciting eircu 
■tance occumd. Tbe maniac retired a fi 
faces, and seised a lai^ stone, which he i 
medialslj held op, at in Ihe Met oC throwing 



The^u^w; 
streat^H I 
, and hno cot 



at his companion, llie saperinteudent, In ■• 
degree ruffled, fixed his eye upon the patios 

' in a resolute tone of voice, at the saiM 
advancing, commanded bim to lay down 
the stone. As he approached, the band of tba 
lunatic gradoally sunk from its threaieninf 
position, and permitted the stone to drop to tba 
f^ond. He then submitted to be quietly Ud 

'lis apartment" 

Some years ago, a man, about thir^r'Av 
rears of age, of abnost herculean aiw ud 
figure, was bronght to the bouse. He had 
been afflicted several times beforei and m 
constantly, during Ibe present attack, bad ba 
leen kept chained, that his clothes were eoa 
[rived to be taken off and put on by means of 
.strings, without removing his manacles. Tley 
were, however, taken offwhen he entered ai 
Retreat, and he was ushered into the aparv- 
ment where the superintendents were supping. 
He was calm; his attention appeared to M 
arrested by bis new situatiou. He was da- 
tired to join in the repast, during which bt 
behaved with tolerable propriety. Aller it waa 
concluded the superintendent conducted bin 
10 his apartment, and lold him Ibe circun- 
stances on which his treatment woulddepend) 
that it was his anxious wish to make tjof 
inhabitant in the house as comfortable as poa- 
sible ; and that he sincerely hoped the patienft 
conduct would render il unnecessary for bf 

have recourse to coercion. Tl ' "^ " 
sensible of the kindness of his tr 
promised to restrain himself; ai 
pletely succeeded, that, during his stay, n 

means were ever employed towards him. 
case siFords a striking example of the efi- 
cacy of mild treatmenL The patient was fr»- 
quently very vociferous, and threatened his at- 
tendants, who, in their defence, were very d«air- 
ousufrestraiuinghimbythe jacket Thesape^ 
iutendenl on these occasions went to bis apaiV 
ment: and though the first sight of bim seemed 
rather to increase the patient's irritation, je^ 
after sitting some time quietly beside him, dM 
violent excitement subsided, and he would 
listen with attention to tbe persuasions and 
arguments of his friendly visitor. After such 
conversations tbe patient was generally better 
for some days or a week; and in about four 
months he was discharged perfectly recovered. 

" Can it be doubled that, in this case, tka 
disease had been greatly exasperated by ibn 
mode of management 1 or that the subsequent 
kind treatment bad a great tendency to pn>* 
mole bis recovery?"— (p. 172, 173, 146, 14T.) 

And yet, in spile of this apparent contempt 
of danger, for eighteen years not a single aeM> 
dent has happened to uie keepers. 

In tbe day room the sashes are made ot 
cast-iron, and give to the building the security 
of bars, without their unpleasant appearanMt 
With the same Undable attention to the ftd> 
ings of these poor people, the straps of didf 
strait waistcoats are made of some showy 
colour, and are nol unfreqnently cansidend 
by them as ornaments. No advantage what- 
ever has been found to arise from teaaonin^ 
with patients on their particular delusions: il 
is found rather to exasperate than convinct 
I them. Indeed, OkU slate of miti&win^'tai^ 
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Jnerrs Ae bum of inMBitf wfaera ai^ameDl 
«U raffieieni for the reTntalioa of error. 

nte elusificadon of patients &ccordiDg to 
their decree of eonTaleieeoce is verf properly 
aneaded to at the Ketreat, uid erer; usist- 
UM girai to retaraing kasoii bj the force of 



'The femile sapermtendent, who possesses 
an Bueommon share of beneToIent activity, 
aai vho has the chief mtiiuigement of the fe- 
male patients, a* well as of (he domestic de- 
partment, occuionall}' gives a general invita^ 
tioD to the patients to a les-party. All who 
attend dress in their best clothes, and viewith 
each other in politeness and propriety. The 
best fare is provided, and the visitors are 
treated with all the attention of strangers. The 
erening generally passes in the greatest ha^ 
bod; uid enjoyment. It rarely happens thai 
any unpleasant c ire am stance occurs. The 
nticat* control, in a wonderful degree, iheir 
wSnent propensities: and the scene is at 
once canons and afleciingly gratifying. 

'Some of the patients occasionally pay Tin its 
to their friends in the city; and female visitors 
•re appointed every month by the committee 
to pay viails to those of their own aex, to con- 
verse with them, and to propose to the super- 
intendents, or the committee, any improve- 
Bents which may occar to them. The visitors 
KKMtimes take tea with the patients, who are 
MBcb gratified with the attention of their 
Inends, and mostly behave with propriety. 

"It will be necessary here to mention that 
be risits of former intimate fKends have fre- 
qneotly been attended with disadvanta^ to 
Ae patients, except when convalescence had 
10 far advanced as to afford a prospect of a 
speedy return to the bosom of society. It is, 
however, very certain that, as soon as reason 
begins to retam, the conversation of jodicious 
ladiirerent persons greatly increases the com- 
fort, and is considered almost e.isential to the 
recovery of many patients. On this account 
4e convalescents of every class are freqneolly 
introduced into the society of the rational 
paru of the family. They are also permitted 
to *it Dp till the nsual time for the family to 
fetiit ic rest, and are allowed as much liberty 
as fteir state of mind will admit" — (p. 179, 

1T«.) 

To the effects of kiadaess in the Retreat are 
nperadded those of constant employmenL 
The female patients are employed as much as 
possible in sewing, knitting, and domestic 
affairs i and several of the convalescents assist 
the attendants. For the men are selected those 
species of Itodily employments most agreeable 
to ttie patient, and most opposite to the illu- 
(jons of his disease. Though the effect of 
fear ii not eicluded from Ibe institution, yet 
ftelove of esteem is considered as astiilmore | 
powerthi principle. i 

"Thai fear is not the only motive which ' 
operates in producing tdf-ratndnt in the , 
Binds oT mMnimcs, is erideal from its being 
•Am extnised in the presence of strangers 



who are merely passing lliTOVgh Ibe house; 
and which, I presume, can only be accounted 
for from that desire of esteem which has bean 
slated to be a powerful motive to conduct. 

" [t is, probably, from encouraging the action 
of this principle, that so much advantage hu 
beea found, in this institution, from treating 
the patient as much in the manner of a rationd 
being as the slate of his mind will possibly 
allow. The snperintendent is particularly at- 
tentive to this point in his conversation with 
the patients. He introduces such topics as he 
knows wilt most interest them ; and which, at 
the same time, allows ihem to display their 
knowledge to the greatest advanta^. If tha 
patient is an agriculturist, he asks him que** 
tions relative to his art; and frequently con* 
suits him upon any ocoasion in which hia 
knowledge may be useful. I have beard ooa 
of the worst patients in the house, who, pre- 
viously to his indisposition, had been a consi- 
derable grazier, give very sensible direction! 
for the treatment of a diseased cow. 

" These considerations are undoubtedly very 
material as they regard the comfort of insane 
persons ; but they are of far greater import 
ance as they relate to the cure of the disorder. 
The patient, feeling himself of some conse- 
qaence, is induced to support it by the exertion 
of his reason, and by restraining those dispo 
sitions which, if indulged, would lessen the 
respectful treatment he receives, or lower hii 
character in the eyes of hia companiona and 
attendants. 

"They who are unacquainted with the eha- 
racter of insane persons are very apt to con- 
vene with them in a childish, or, which ia 
worse, in a domineering manner; and hence 
it has been frequently remarked, by the p^ 
tients at the Retreat, that a stranger who baa 
visited them seemed to imagine they were 
children. 
" The natnra! tendency of such treatment ia 
degrade the mind of the patient, and to 
make htm indifferent to those moral feelings 
which, under judicious direction njid encou- 
ragement, are found capable, in no small do> 
gree, to strengthen the power of self-restrain^ 
and which render the resort to coercion i c many 
unnecessary. Even when it is absolutely 
requisite to employ coercion, if the patient pro- 
mises to control himself on its removal, e;reat 
confidence is generally placed upon his word- 
I have known patients, such is Iheir sense of 
honour and moral obligation under this kind 
of engagement, hold, for a long '.'.lat, a snfr 
cessful stm^le with the vioknt propcnsttiei 
of their disorder; and such a'tec pis ought ft) 
be sedulously encouraged by ihe attendant. 

" Hitherto we have chiefly considered Ihote 
modes of inducing the patient to control his 
disordered propensities which arise from aM 
application to the general powers of Ilie mindt 
but considerable advantage may certainly be 
derived, in this part of moral managemtn^ 
from an acquaintance with the previous habits, 
manners, and prejudices of the individnaL 
Nor must we forget to call to our aid, in en- 
deavouring to promote self-restraint, the mild 
but powerful influence o( ftit ^lece^V^ ol cMi 
holy religion. Wtiete(irt««^Te\>eeM(.UQVi^'^ 
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Imbaed In earljr Lfe, (hey become little less 
than priDciples of our nature : and their re- 
■training power is freqneatl^ felt, even under 
the detirioas esciiement of msanitf. To eH' 
conrage the iDSnence of reli^ons principles 
over the mind of the insane is considered of 
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For 



great consequence 

this purpose, as well as for others still more 
important, it is certainly right to promote in 
the patient an allentioD to his accustomed 
modes of paying homage lo his Maker. 

"Many patients attend the religions meet- 
ings of th; society held in Ihe eityj and most 
gf them are assembled, on a first day after- 
noon, at which time the superintendent reads 
to them several chapters in the Bible. A pro- 
found silence generally ensues ; during which, 
•s well as at Ihe time of reading, it is very 
Ratifying to observe their orderly conduct, 
and the degree in which those who are much 
disposed to action restrain their different pro- 
pensities."— (p. 158 — 161.) 

Very little depeodence is to be placed on me- 
dicine alone for the cure of insanity. The ei- 
perience, at least, of this well-governed insli- 
tntion is very nnfavonrable to its efficacy. 
Where an insane person happens to be dis- 
eased in body as well as in mind, medicine is 
not only of as great importance to him as to 
any other person, but much greater; for (he 
diseases of the body are commonly found lo 
aggravate tbose of the mind ; but against mere 
insanity, unaccompanied by bodily derange- 
ment, it appears to be almost powerless. 

There is one remedy, however, which is very 
frequently employed at the Retreat, and which 
appears to have been attended with the hap- 

E'est effect, and that is the warm bath, — the 
asl recommended, and the most important, 
of all remedies in melancholy madtiess. Un- 
der this mode of treatment, the number of re- 
coveries, in cases oTmrlanckoUa, has been very 
anusual ; though no advantage has been found 
from it in the case of mania. 

At Ihe end of the work is given a table of 
all the cases which have occurred in Ihe insli- 
tution from its first commencement. Il appears 
that, from its opening in the year 1TS6 lo the 
end of ISll, 149 patients have been admitted. 
Of this number 61 have been recent cases; 
31 of these patients have been maniacal; of 
whom 3 have died, 6 remain, SI have been 
discharged perfectly recovered, 2 so much im- 

? roved as not to require further confinement, 
'he remainder, 30 recent coses, have been 
those cf melancholy madness; ofwhomfihave 
died, 4 remain. 19 bare been discharged cured, 
and S so much improved as not to require 
farther confinement. The old cases, or, as 
they are commonly termed, incurable cases, 
nre divided into 61 cases of mania, SI of me- 
lancholia, and 6 of dementia; affording the 
fcUowing tables ^— 

"II died. 
SI remain in the bouse. 
S have been removed by their fKenda im~ 

proved. 
1 have been discharged perfectly recovered. 
4 so much improTcd aa Dot 10 reqtiire fur- 
*« - -" " 



1 removed somewhat improved. 
6 perfecdy cared. 

S so mnch improved as not to nquin it 
ther confinemenL" 



"Sdied. 
S remain. 

X discha^d u imsnitable objecb." 
The following statement shows the afti <f 
patients at present in the house : — 
« IB to 30 inclasive S 
SOtoSO — 8 

30 to 40 — IS 
401O60 — 7 

60 to TO 1- II 
70 lo 80 — 4 

80to 90 — S" 

Of 79 patients it appears that 

" IS went mad from disappointed iifFi rliiwi 

S from epilepsy. 
4S from constitutional causes. 

B from failure in business. 

4 from hereditary disposition to madneM. 

3 from injury of the skall. 

1 from mercury. 

1 from parturition." 

The following case is extremely eorioiu: 
and we wish it had been anlbenlicalAl by nam^ 
place, and signature. 

A young woman, who was employed aa a 
domestic servant by the father of the relator 
when he was a boy, became insane, and at 
length sunk into a jtaie of perfect idiocy. In 
this condition she remain«] for many years, 
when she was attacked by a typhus fever; 
and my friend, having then practised some 
time, attended her. He was surprised lo ob- 
serve, as the fever advanced, a development 
of the mental powers. During that period of 
the fever, when others were delirious, thia 
patient was entirely rational. She recognised 
in the face of her medical altecdant the son of 
her old master, whom she had known so many 
years before; and she related many circum- 
stances respecting his family, and others which 
had happened to herself in her earlier days. 
But, alas ! il was only Ihe gleam of reason. 
As the fever abated, clouds again enveloped 
Ihe mind: she simk into her former deplora- 
ble stale, and remained in it until her death, 
which happened a few yean afterwards. I 
leave to the metaphysical reader farther sft- 
cnlation on this, certainly, very curious com." 
-Cp. 187.) 

Upon the whole, we have little doubt dut 
this is the best managed asylum for the insane 
that has ever yet been established ; and a part 
of the explanation no doubt is, that the Qnaken 
take more pains Ihan other people with their 
madmen. A mad Quaker belongs to a small 
and rich sect; and is, therefore, of greater im- 
portance than any other mad penon of fli^ 
same degree in life. After every tfUowanee, 
however, vUc^ Mn.\>e suite toi '^ teJlimv 
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of MetarieSy exercised towards their own dis- 
ciples, the Quakers, it must be allowed, are a 
Tery churitabie and humane people. They are 
always ready with their money, and, what is 
of Du* more importance, with their time and 
attention, for ereiy variety of human mis- 
fiartone. 

They seem to set themselves down systema- 
tieaUT before the difficulty, with the wise con- 
vuicr: that it is to be lessened or subdued only 
lij gt*U labour and thought; and that it is 
always increased by indolence and neglect. 
In this instance, they have set an example of 
courage, patience, and kindness, which cannot 
be too highly commendedt or too widely dif- 



fused ; and which, we are convinced, will grw- 
dually bring into repute a milder and better 
method of treating the insane. For the aver- 
sion to inspect jplaces qf this sort is so great, 
and the temptation to neglect and oppress the 
insane so strong, both from the love of power, 
and the improbability of detection, that we 
have no doubt of the existence of great abuses 
in the interior of many madhouses. A great 
deal has been done for prisons ; but the order 
of benevolence has been broken through by 
this preference ; for the voice of misery may 
sooner come up from a dungeon, than the op- 
pression of a madman be healed by Uie hand 
of justiccf 



AMERICA.* 



[Edinbubob Rbvibw, 1818.] 



Tebsb four books are all very well worth 
reading, to any person who feels, as we do, 
the importance and interest of the subject of 
which they treat They contain a great deal 
of information and amusement; and will pro- 
bably decide the fate, and direct the footsteps, 
of many human beings, seeking a better lot 
than the Old World can afford them. Mr. Hall 
is a clever, lively man, very much above the 
common race of writers ; with very liberal and 
reasonable opinions, which he expresses with 
great boldness^ — and an inexhaustible fund of 
SDod humour. He has the elements of wit in 
him ; but sometimes is trite and flat when he 
means to be amusing. He writes verses, too, 
and is occasionally long and metaphysical: 
but, upon the wbole, we think highly of Mr. 
Hall ; and deem him, if he is not more than 
twenty-five years of age, an extraordinary 
young man. He is not the less extraordinary 
for being a lieutenant of Light Dragoons — as 
it is certainly somewhat rare to meet with an 
original thinker, an indulgent judge of man- 
ners, and a man tolerant of neglect and famili- 
arity, in a youth covered with tags, feathers, 
and martial foolery. 

Mr. Palmer is a plain man, of good sense 
and slow judgment Mr. Bradbury is a bota- 
ust, who h^ed a good deal among the savages, 
but worth attending to. Mr. Fearon is a much 
abler writer than either of the two last, but no 

• t. TVamU in Cmaai* mmd tJu United States, in 1819 
amd 1817. ITv LiBirrBMAiiT Fbahoii Hall, 14tb Lifbt 
Dngooin, H. P. London. Longman & Co. 1818. 

1 Jemmal ef TVsveb in the United States of AVrf A Jime- 
rica, and in Lewer Canada, performed in the year 1817, ^c. 
4«. By JoHW Palmib. London. Sherwood, Neely & 
JoMS. 1818. 

S. Ji Xarratine of a Jeumejf of Five Thousand Miles 
tkreufh tks Eastern and WtsUm States of America ; eon- 
tabudin Eight Repcrta, addresssd to ths ThiHy-nine Eng- 
UA Fkmiiies hi wham the Anther was deputed, in June, 
1817, te ascertnn whether any and what Part of the United 
JtalM weuld he suitakle for their Reeidenee. With Re- 
marka en Mr. Birkbeeh*i "^Xotes** and **Letters." By 
BmBT Bbadshaw Fbabon. London. Lonsman it Co. 
1818. 

4. Tntfete in the Interior efJfmeriea, in ths years 1809, 
010^ and Ml, dr'- Rj Joan Rmadbvmy, F. L. 8. Loud. 
^m.loadoa, Bbarwood, Nwly A Jodbb. 1817. 



lover of America, — and a little given to exag- 
geration in his views of vices and prejudices. 
Among other faults with which our govern- 
ment is chargeable, the vice of impertinence 
has lately crept into our cabinet; and the 
Americans have been treated with ridicule and 
contempt But they are becoming a little too 
powerful, we take it, for this cavalier sort of 
management ; and are increasing with a rapi- 
dity which is really no matter of jocularity to 
us, or the other powers of the Old World. In 
1791, Baltimore contained 13,000 inhabitants; 
in 1810, 46,000 ; in 1817, 60,000. In 1790, it po 
sessed 13,000 tons of shipping ; in 1798, 59,000 , 
in 1805, 72,000 ; in 1810, 103,444. The pro- 
gress of Philadelphia is as follows :-^ 

Houies. Inhabitant!. 

*' In 1663 there were in the city 80 and 600 

1700 700 5,000 

1740 3,076 15,000 

1760 3,969 30.000 

1769 ..... 4,474 80,000 

1776 ..... 5,460 40,000 

1783 8,000 43,000 

1808 ..... 13,000 90,000 

1810 33,769 100,000 

''Now it is computed there are at least 
120,000 inhabitants in the city and suburbs, of 
which 10,000 are free coloured people." — PoA 
meTf p. 254, 255. 

The population of New York (the city), in 
1805, was 60,000 ; it is now 120,000. Their 
shipping, at present, amounts to 300,000 rons. 
The population of the state of New York was, 
at the accession of his present majesty, 87,000, 
and is now nearly 1,000,000. Kentucky, first 
settled in 1773, had, in 1792, a population of 
100,000 ; and in 1810, 406,000. Morse reckons 
the whole population of the western territory, 
in 1790, at 6,000; in 1810 it was near half a 
million ; and will probably exceed a million in 
1820. These, and a thousand other equally 

fThe Society of Friends havebeen extremely (brta- 
nate in the choice of their male and female superintend- 
ents at the asylum, Mr. and Mrs. Jephson. It is not easy 
to find a frreater combination of good sense a.id good 
feeling than these Invo peT«0T\« v^)«%«^«& \— \n>\\ \\\^xk >^ 
merit of aeiectini them teala wVCkiMbAVt «Ifii(^v|«(% 
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MRmg proaft of their inereuing strength, lend 
10 extinguish pleasantry, and provoke thonghL 

We Tere Eurprised mi pleased to find from 
Oiese aeeoanta that the Americans oa the Red 
River and the Arkansas River have begun to 
make sagar and wine. Their importation of 
wool into this coontiy is becoming also an 
object of some consequence; and they have 
inexhanstible supplies of salt and coaL But 
one of the great soarces of wealth in America 
is and wilt be an astonishing command of in- 
land navigation. The Mississippi, flowing 
fhim the north to the Qulf of Mexico, Ihrongh 
feveoleen degrees of latitude; the Ohio and 
the Alleghany almost connecting it with the 
Northern Lakes; the Wabash, the Illinais, the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red River, flowing 
from the confines of New Mexico; — these 
rivers, ah navigable, and most of them already 
frequented by steamboats, constitute a facility 
of internal communication not, we believe, to 
be paralleled iu the whole world. 

Oneof the great advantages of the American 

Eivernroent is its cheapness. The American 
ng has about SOOOi per annum, the vice-king 
WOOL They hire their Lord Liverpool at 
about a thousand per annum, and their Lord 
Bidmouth (a good bargain) at the same sum. 
Their Mr. Crokera are inexpressibly reason- 
Able, — somewhere abont the price of an Eng- 
liab doorkeeper, or bearer of a mace. Life, 
however, seems to go on very well, in spile of 
these low salaries; and the purposes of go- 
Teniment to be very fairly answered. What 
ever may be the evils of universal suffrage in 
other countries, they have not yet been fell in 
America ; and one thing at least is established 
by her experience, that this institution is not 
necessarily followed by those tumults, the 
dread of which excites so much apprehension 
in this country. In the most democratic states, 
where the payment of direct taxes is the only 
qualificBtion of a voter, the elections are car- 
ried on with the utmost Iranqnillity; and the 
whole business, by taking votes in each parish 
or section, concluded all over the stale in a 
■ingle day. A great deal is said by Fearon 
•bout Cautu*, the cant word of the Americans 
for the committees and party meetings in 
which the business of the elections is prepared 
—the influence of which he seems to consider 
U prejudicial. To ns, however, it appears 
to be nothing more than the natural, fair, and 
nnavoidabte influence which talent, popnlarity 
and activity always must have upon tneh 
occasions. What other influence can the 
leading characters of the democratic party in 
Congress possibly possess! Bribery is entirely 
out of the question— eqnally so is the influence 
of family and fortune. What then can they 
do, with their caucus or without it, hut recom- 
mend! And what charge is it against the 
American government to say that those mem- 
bers of whom the people have the h^hest 
opinion meet together to consult whom they 
■hall recommend for president, and that their 
recommendation is successful in their difier- 
ent Mtatei! Could any fnend to good order 
wish other means to he employed, or other re- 
tnltg lo folhwt No stAteimaa can wish to 
exclude inSaenee, but oaij bad influence ; — 



the influence of sense ud chtrtctei ba 
the influence of money and pnneh. 

A very disgusting feature in the charaetel 
of the present English goremmenl is ill ox 
[reme timidity, and the craelh' and violence ti 
which its timidity gives birth. Some Ito^ 
headed young person, in defending the prin^ 
pies of liberty, and attacking fose tbaaet 
H) which all governments arc liable, paatea 
[he bounds of reason and moderation, or ia 
ihonghl lo have passed them by those wImmc 
interest it is to think so. What matten i*. 
whether he has or haa not! Ton are strong 
enough to let him alone. With anefa institii- 
tions as ours he can do no mischief; perhaps 
he may owe his celebrity to your opposition; 
or, if he must be opposed, write against him, 
— set Candidus, Scrutator, Vindei, or any of 
the conductitious penmen of government lo 
write him down ; — any thing but the savage 
spectacle of a poor wretch, perhaps a very 
honest man, contending in vain agtiinst the 
weight of an immense government, pursued 
by a jealous attorney, and sentenced, by some 
candidate, perhaps, for the favour of the crown, 
lo the long miseries of the dungeon.* A still 
more flagrant instance may be found in out 
late suspensions of the habeas eorpu acL 
Nothing was tnieied to the voluntary activitf 
of a brave people, thoroughly attached to thni 
government — nothing to the good sense and 
prudence of the gentlemen and yeomen of lbs 
country — nothing to a little forbearance, psf 
tience, and watchfulness. There was no other 
security but despotism; nothing but the alien»- 
lion of that right which no king nor minister 
can love, and which no human beings but the 
English have had the valour to win, and the 
prudence to keep. The contissl between onr 
government and that of the Americans, upon 
the snbject of suspending the habeas corpus, 
is drawn in so verj' able a manner by Mr. 
Hall, that we must give the passage at large. 
"It has ever been the policy of the federal- 
ts to ■ strengthen the hands of government.' 
o measure can be imagined more effiMtul 
for this purpose, than a law which gifts ih« 
mlingpowers withinfallibi^ity; bnt no sooner 
was it enacted, than it revealed its hostility to 
the principles of the American lystem, bj 



uirttroTEnfilihJadfM. !■(■ 
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Merafiiig oppression under the cloak of de- 
ieaduig socUT order. 

"If there erer was a period when circum- 
itances seemed to justify what are called ener- 
fstie measures, it was daring the admiuistrap 
lions of Mr. Jefferson and his s accessor. A 
disastrous war be|;an to raf e, not only on the 
fiontiersy but in me rery penetralia of the re- 
public To oppose reteran troops, tlie ablest 
generals, and me largest fleets in the world, 
the American government had raw recruits, 
oficers who ha& never seen an enemy, half a 
dozen frigates, and a population unaccustomed 
10 sacrifices, and impatient of taxation. To 
Clown these disadvantages, a most important 
section of the Union, the New England states, 
openly set up the standard of separation and 
rebellion. A convention sat for the express 
purpose of thwarting the measures of govern- 
ment; while the press and pulpit thundered 
every species of denunciation against whoever 
should assist their own country in the hour 
of danger.* And this was the work, not of 
Jacobins and democrats, but of the stanch 
friends of religion and social order, who had 
been so zealously attached to the |;oveniment, 
while it was administered by their own party, 
that they suffered not the popular breath ' to 
visit the president's breech too roughly.' 

"The course pursued, both by Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison throughout tiiis season of 
diificulty, merits the gratitude of their country, 
and the imitation of all governments pretend- 
ing to be {rte. 

"80 far were ihey from demanding any ex- 
traordinary powers from Congress, that they 
did not even enforce, to their fUll extent, those 
with which they were by the constitution in- 
vested. The process of reasoning, on which 
they probably acted, may be thus stated. The 
majority of the nation is with us, because the 
war is national. The interests of a minority 
suffer; and self-interest is clamorous when 
injured. It carries its opposition to an ex- 
treme inconsistent with its political duty. 
Shall we leave it in an undisturbed career of 
faction, or seek to put it down with libel and 
sedition laws 1 In the first case it will grow 
bold from impunity; its proceedings will be 
more and more outrageous : but every step it 
takes to thwart us will be a step in favour of 
the enemy, and, consequently, so much ground 
lost in public opinion. But, as public opinion 
is the only instrument by which a minority 
can convert a majority to its views, impunity, 
by revealing its motives, affords the surest 
chance of defeating its intent In the latter 
ease, we quit the ground of reason to take 
that of force ; we give the factious the advan- 
tage of seeming persecuted; by repressing 

• " fa B(Mton, auoclations were entered into for the 
pnrpoM of prerentiDC the filling up of Kovemroent 
MMJM. Individuals difposcd to lubscribe were obliged 
to do it in aecret, and conceal their names, as if the 
actkMi bad teen disbonest/'^Fiife * Olive Branch/ p. 
307. At the same time, immense runs were made by 
tht Boston banks on those of the Central and Southern 
■Utea; while the specie thus drained was trannmitted to 
Caaada, in payment for smngfled goods and British go- 
veniBBent bUIs, which were drawn in Qaebec, and dia- 
fosed of in great numbers, on advantageous terms, to 
aoneyed men in the atHteM. Mr. Henry's minsion is the 
%fr proof of tbe mult •ntSeipated by oar goverDmeDt 
. .. ^, Id New EDglaad. 



intemperate discussion, we confess ourselves 
liable to be injured by it If we seek to shield 
our reputation by a libel-law, we acknowledge, 
either that our conduct will not bear investi* 
gation, or that the people are incapable of 
distinguishiDg betwixt truth and falsehood: 
but for a popular government to impeach the 
sanctity of the nation^s judgment is to over- 
throw the pillars of its own elevation. 

''The event triumphantly proved the cor* 
rectness of this reasoning. The federalist! 
awoke from the delirium of factious intoxicap 
tion, and found themselves covered with con- 
tempt and shame. Their country had been 
in danger, and they gloried in her distress. 
She had exposed herself to privations from 
which they had extracted profit In her tri^ 
umphs they had no part, except that of having 
mourned over and depreciated them. Since 
the war federalism has been scarcely heard 
of."— Ha//, 608— 511. 

The Americans, we believe, are the first 
persons who have discarded the tailor in the 
administration of justice, and his auxiliary 
the barber — two persons of endless importance 
in codes and pandects of Europe. A judge 
administers justice, without a calorific wig 
and particoloured gown, in a coat and panta> 
loons. He is obeyed, however; and life and 

groperty are not badly protected in the United 
tatcs. We shall be denounced by the lau- 
reate as atheists and jacobins ; but we must 
say, that we have doubts whether one atom 
of useful influence is added to men in impoi^ 
tant situations by any colour, quantity, or con 
figuration of cloth and hair. The true pro- 
gress of refinement, we conceive, is to discard 
all the mountebank drapery of barbarous 
ages. One row of gold and fur falls off after 
another from the robe of power, and is picked 
up and worn by the parish beadle and the ex- 
hibitor of wild beasts. Meantime, the afflicted 
wiseacre mourns over equality of garment ; 
and wotteth not of two men, whose doublets 
have cost alike, how one shall command and 
the other obey. 

The dress of lawyers, however, is, at all 
events, of less importance than their charges. 
Law is cheap in America : in England, it is 
better, in a mere pecuniary point of view, to 
give up forty pounds than to contend for it in 
a court of common law. It costs that sum in 
England to win a cause ; and, in the court of 
equity, it is better to abandon five hundred or 
a thousand pounds than to contend for it We 
mean to say nothing disrespectful of the chan- 
cellor — ^who is an upright judge, a very great 
lawyer, and zealous to do all he can ; but we 
believe the Court of Chancery to be in a stato 
which imperiously requires legislative coriec 
tion. We do not accuse it of any malversa- 
tion, but of a complication, formality, entan- 
glement, and delay, which the life, the wealtht 
and the patience of man cannot endure. How 
such a subject comes not to have been taken 
up in the House of Commons, we are wholly 
at a loss to conceive. We feel for climbing 
boys as much as anybody can do ; but what 
is a climbing boy in a chimney to a full-grown 
suitor in the Masler's ottvc^. Nxv\ ^V^vilr* 
comes it, in the md^V ot \wi ^ou^^^sA ^ota. 
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passions snd chuities, (hat do Wilb«rforce, J uid Indian beans; Hadeim wine, of «ttkk 
or Bister Fry, fau started up for the SQilorj in i ^*^^ drank two glasses. We sat down to din* 
Chancery !■ and why, in the name of these , ner at one o'clock; at two, neuiy iJl went 
afflicted and aKomey-wom people, are there , a second time to chnreh. For tea, we had 
lulled in their jndge three or four atfices, any pound-cake, sweet bread and bntter, and bread 
one of which is sufficient to occupy the whole I made of Indian com and rye (similar to otD 
tine of a very able and active man! brown home-made). Tea was bronght ttt^ 

There are no very prominent men at present the kitchen, and handed round by a neat, wUla 
in America; at least none whose fame is servant-girl. The topics of conversation wera 
strong enough for exportation. Monroe is a ' various — England, America, religion, pdiliea, 
man of plain, unaffected good sense. Jeffer- literature, science, Dr. Priestley, Hiss Ed(» 
•on, we believe, is still alive ; and has always worth, Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Keon, France, Shu- 
been more remarkable, perhaps, for the early speare, Moore, Lord Byron, Cobbelt, Amcrieaa 
share he look in the formation of the republic, Revotntion, the traitor General Arnold, 
ihmi from any vety predominant superiority „ The establishment of this political patri- 
Of understanding. Mr. Hall made him a archconsistsof a house two sloVies high, wn- 
Tisit.— [aining.I believe, eightrooms; oflwomenand 

"1 slept a night at Monticello, and left it in three maid-servants; three horses, and a plain 
die morning with snch a feeling as the travel* carriage. How great is the contrast between 
ler quits the mculdemig remains of a Grecian this individual — a man of knowledge and in- 
temple, or the pilgrim a foantain in the desert, formation— without pomp, parade, or vicioni 
It would indeed argue great torpor both of and expensive establishments, as comparU 
understanding and heart, to have looked with- with the costly trappings, the depraved cht- 
out veneration and interest on the man who racters, and the profligate expenditure of — - 

drew up the declaration of American indepen- house, and 1 What a lesson m Uii 

dence ; who shared in the councils by which does America teach ! There are now in thii 
her freedom was established ; whom the an- ' land no less than three Cincinnati !" — Feavi, 
boughtvoiceof his fellow-c'tizens called to the I 111 — 113. 

exercise of a dignity from which his own mo- | ^he travellers agree, we think, in compltin- 
deration impelled him, when snch e"mple h^f ,he jnaubordinalion of American ehiW- 
was most sal alary, to withdraw; and who, „„__^„j j^ „„( much like American ladiefc 
white he dedicates the evening of his glormns j^ Uj^ir criticisms upon American gasconadi^ 
days to the pursuits of science and literature. | ih eyfor^e I thai vulgar people of aU countries are 
shuns none of the humbler duties of pnvate {^{^^ ^conade. The Americans love tilln. 
hfe ; but, havmg 6!lcd a seat higher than that The following extract from the Boston Senri- 
-r 1— s succeeds with graceful dignity to „i „f ,^t August (1817), is quoted by Mr 



that ol the good neighbour, and becomes the 
friendly adviser, lawyer, physician, and 
gardener of his vicinity. This is the -sttii 
■mall voice' of philosophy, deeper and holier 
than the llgbtuings and earthquakes which 
have preceded it. What monarch would ven- 
ture thus to exhibit himself in the nakedness 
of his humanityl On what royal brow would 
the laurel replace the diadem !"—/Jiitf, 3S4, 



" ' Dinner to JIfr. iidoTns.— Yesterday a pub- 
lie dinner was given to the Hon. John Q. 
Adams, in the Exchange Coffee-House, by 
his fellow-citi7ens of Boston. The Hon. Wm. 
Gray presided, assisted by the Hon. Harrison 
Gray Otis, George Blake, Esq., and the Hen. 
Jonathan Mason, vice-presidents. Of the 
guests were, the Ihn. Mr. Adams, late preit 
dent of the United Slates, his BxctUaiey Go- 
vernor Brooks, his Honmir Lt. Gov. Phillips, 
Chief Justice Parker, Judge Story, President 
"The ex-president is a handsome old gen- { Kirkland, Gen. Dearborn, Com. Hull, Gen. 
tleman of eighty-four; — his lady is seventy- Miller, several of the reverend clergy, and 
six; — she has the reputation of superior ta- many public officers, and strangers oC emi- 
^ents, and great literary acquirements, t was i nence. 

not perfecUy a stranger here; as, a few days ^hey all, in common with Mr. Birkbeck, 
previous to this, I had received the honour of . 5„„ to be struck with the indolence of the 
an hospitable reception at their mansion. American character. Mr. Fearon m&kes the 
Upon the present occasion the minister (the charge; and gives na below the right expla> 
day being Sunday) was of the dinner party, nation of its cause 
A« the fable of a 'lale King' may amuse I ... 

some of you, take the following particulars :— "The life of boarders at an Amencan taTera 
first course, a pudding made of Indian com, 1 presents the most senseless and comfortless 
molasses, and butter ;— second, veal, bacon. ' "o^e of killing lime which I have ever seen, 
neck of mutton, potatoes, cabbages, carrots, Every house of Ihis description that 1 ha« 

1 been in, is thronged to eicesaj and there is 

•Thii )• mil DM of lb. (RX diH»rnci«d evil, of lb. not a man who appears lo have a single earth- 
tonniiT, Nnihlni un Iw h mteily tlmit bi io Iciia ly object in View, except spitting, and smoKilig 
Ibe b«d or the Coon of Chancery » pollllul otlirar. wni setrars I have not seen a book in the hands 
Maji and iniemiptloH wUib >n «e»l^ncd bj hi> of &cy person Since I left Philadelphia. Ob- 

■mrnimaltlplldtyofoncn. (1M».)— The Clmncplioi , f ' -" '---- '^-'^- "■ ""—^ ■"- 

Ai^KttcrafHieaooiaof LonU I he mlfMuweWbt 



■Tha Clnncpiioi . jectionable an these habits are, they afford de- 
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to vaste In indolence three-fonrths of 
tkeir lires, and would also appear to hold out 
CBCoorasemeDt to Englishmen with English 
htiiUt who could retain their industry amid a 
Batkm of iadolence, and have sufficient firmness 
to liTe in America, and yet hid defiance to the 
deadly example of its natives." — Fearon, p. 

Yet this charge can hardly apply to the north- 
eastern parts of the Union. 

The following sample of American vulgarity 
is not UDentenainiog 

"On arriving at the tavern door the landlord 
Bakes his appearance^ — Landlord* Your ser- 
vant, gentlemen, this is a fine day. — Answer, 
Ytty ttLe^^Lmd, You've got two nice ereattures/ 
they are right ekgani matches. Ans. Yes, we 
bou^t them for matches^-Xondl They cost a 
han of dollars, (a pause, and knowing look) ; 
sod I tdndate, Ans. Yes, they cost a good sum. 
Lusi, Possible/ (apaus^; going westward to 
Ohio, gentlemen! Ans. We are going to Phila- 
delphia.— londL Philadelphia, ah! that's a 
irtsdful large place, three or four times as big 
as Lexington. Ans. Ten times as large. — Land. 
Is it, by George ! what a mighty heap of houses, 
(a pause) ; but I rteken you was not reared in 
Philadelphia. Ans. Philadelphia is not our 
native place. ^Londl Perhaps away up in 
Canada. Ans. No; we are from England.— 
hand. Is it possible / well, I calculated you were 
from abroad, (pause) ; how long have you been 
fiom the old country? Ans. We leA England 
last Marchd — Land. And in August here you are 
IB Kentuek. Well, I should have guessed you 
had been in the state some years ; you speak 
almost as good English as we do ! 

** This dialogue is not a literal copy; but it 
embraces most of the frequent and improper 
applications of words used in the back country, 
with a few New England phrases. By the log- 
house fanner and tavern keeper, they are used 
as often, and as erroneously, as they occur in 
the above discourse." — Palmer, p. 129, 130. 

This is of course intended as a representation 
of the manners of the low, or, at best, the mid- 
dling class of people in America. 

The four travellers, of whose works we are 
giving an account, made extensive tours in 
every part of America, as well in the old as in 
the new settlements; and, generally speaking, 
we should say their testimony is in favour of 
American manners. We must except, perhaps, 
Mr. Fearon; — and yet he seems to have very 
little to say against them. Mr. Palmer tells us 
that ^e found his companions, officers and far- 
mers, unobtrusive, civil and obliging; — that 
what the servants do for you, they do with ala- 
crity ^— that at their tables d'hdie ladies are treat- 
ed with great politeness. We have real plea- 
sure in making the following extract from Mr. 
Bradbnrjr's tour. 

"In regard to the manners of the people west 
of the Alleghanies, it would be absurd to expect 
that a general character could be now formed, 
or that it will be, for many years yet to come. 
The population is at present compounded of a 
great number of nations, not yet amalgamated, 
consisting of emigrants from every state in the 
Union, mixed with English, Iri^h, Scotch, Dutch, 



Swiss, Germans, French and almost from every 
country in Europe. In some traits they partake 
in common with the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
states, which results from the nature of their 
government That species of hauteur which 
one class of society in some countries shows 
in their intercourse with the other, is here utterly 
unknown. By their constitution, the existence 
of a privileged order, vested by birth with here- 
ditary privileges, honours or emoluments, is for 
ever interdicted. If, therefore, we should here 
expect to find that contemptuous feeling in man 
for man, we should naturally examine amongst 
those clothed with judicial or military authority; 
but we should search in vain. The justice on 
the bench, or the officer in the field, is respected 
and obeyed whilst discharging the functions of 
his office, as the repres'entative or agent of the 
law, enacted for the good of all; but should he 
be tempted to treat even the least wealthy of his 
neighbours or fellow-citizens with contumely, 
he would soon find that he could not do it with 
impunity. Travellers from Europe, in passing 
through the western country, or indeed any part 
of the United States, ought to be previously ac- 
quainted with this part of the American charac- 
ter, and more particularly if they have been in 
the habit of treating with contempt, or irritating 
with abuse, those whom accidental circum- 
stances may have placed in a situation to ad- 
minister to their wants. Let no one here in- 
dulge himself in abusing the waiter or ostler at 
an inn ; that waiter or ostler is probably a citizen, 
and does not, nor cannot conceive, that a situa- 
tion in which he discharges a duty to society, 
not in itself dishonourable, should subject him 
to insult: but this feeling, so far as I have ex- 
perienced, is entirely defensive. I have travelled 
near 10,000 miles in the United States, and 
never met with the least incivility or affront. 

'*The Americans, in general, are accused by 
travellers of being inquisitive. If this be a 
crime, the western people are guilty ; but, for 
my part, I may say that it is a practice that I 
never was disposed to complain of, because I 
always found them as ready to answer a question 
as to ask one, and therefore I always came ofiTa 
gainer by this kind of barter; and if any tra- 
veller does not, it is his own fault. As this leads 
me to notice their general conduct to strangers, 
I feel myself bound, by gratitude and regard to 
truth, to speak of their hospitality. In my tra- 
vels through the inhabited parts of the United 
States, not less than 2000 miles was through 
parts where there were no taverns, and where 
a traveller is under the necessity of appealing 
to the hospitality of the inhabitants. In no one 
instance has my appeal been fruitless ; although, 
in many cases, the furnishing of a bed has been 
evidently attended with inconvenience, and in a 
great many instances no remuneration would 
be received. Other European travellers have 
experienced this liberal spirit of hospitality, and 
some have repaid' it by calumny." — Bradbuiy, 
p. 304—306. 

We think it of so much importance to do 
justice to other nations, and to lessen that hatred 
and contempt which race feels for race, that we 
subjoin two short passages from Mr. Hall to the 
same efiect. 
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*! bad bills on Pbiladelpbia, and applied to a 
respectable storekeeper, that is, tradesman, of the 
▼iUaffe, to cash me one ; the amount, however, 
was beyond any remittance he had occasion to 
make, bat he immediately offered me whatever 
sum I might reqnire for mv journey, with no 
better security than my wora ior its repayment 
at Philadelphia: he even insisted on my taking 
more than I mentioned as sufficient I do not 
believe this trait of liberality would surprise an 
American ; for no one in the states, to whom I 
mentioned it, seemed to consider it as more 
than any stranger of respectable appearance 
might have looked for, in similar circumstan- 
ces: but it might well surprise an English 
traveller, who had been told, as I had, that the 
Americans never failed to cheat and insult every 
Englishman who travelled through their conn- 
try, especially if they knew him to be an officer. 
This latter particular they never failed to inform 
themselves of, for thev are by no means bashful 
in inquiries : but if tne discovery operated in 
any way upon their behaviour, it was rather 
to my advantage ; nor did I meet with a sin- 

?le instance of incivility betwixt Canada and 
/harleston, except at Uie Shenandoah Point, 
from a drunken English deserter. My testimony 
in this particular, will certainly not invalidate 
the complaints of many other travellers, who, I 
doubt not, have frequently encountered rude 
treatment, and quite as frequently deserved it; 
but it will at least prove the possibility of tra- 
versing the United States without insult or 
interruption, and even of being occasionally 
surprised by liberality and kindness." — Hali, p. 
865, 256. 

** I fell into very pleasant society at Washing- 
ton. Strangers who intend staying some days 
in a town, usually take lodgings at a boarding- 
house, in preference to a tavern : in this way 
they obtain the best society the place affords ; 
for there are always gentlemen and frequently 
ladies, either visitors or temporary residents, 
who live in this manner to avoid the trouble of 
housekeeping. At Washington, during Uie sit- 
tings of Congress, the boarding-houses are di- 
vided into messes, according to the political 
principles of the inmates, nor is a stranger 
admitted without some introduction, and the 
consent of the whole company. I chanced to 
join a democratic mess, and name a few of its 
members with gratitude, for the pleasure their 
society gave me — Commodore Decatur and his 
lady, the Abbe Correa, the great botanist and 
nlenipotentiary of Portugal, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Navy Board, known 
^ the author of a humorous publication entitled 
'John Bull and Brother Jonathan,' with eight 
or ten members of Congress, principally from 
the western states, which are generally consi- 
dered as most decidedly hostile to England, but 
whom I did not on this account find less good- 
humoured and courteous. It is from thus living 
in daily intercourse with the leading characters 
of the country, that one is enabled to judge with 
some degree of certainty of the practices of its 
government; for to know the paper theory is 
nothing, unless it be compared with the instru- 
ments employed to carry it into effect. A poli- 
Ucal constitution may be nothing but a cabalistic 



form, to extort money and power ftom the paoplii 
but then the jugglers must be in the dait, and 
** no admittance behind the curtain.** TIds waj 
of living affords, too, the best insight into tht 
best part of society: for if In a free nation tl» 
depositaries of the public confidence be igacfant 
or vulgar, it is a ver^ fruitless search to kiok 
for the opposite qualities in those they repreteuli 
whereas, if these be well-informed in mind and 
manners, it proves at the least an inclination 
towards knowledge and refinement in the gene- 
ral mass of citizens by whom they are seleeteiL 
My own experience obliges me to a favovmble 
verdict in this particular. I found the little eiidt 
into which I had happily fallen full of good sense 
and good humour, and never quitted it without 
feeling myself a gainer, on the score either of 
useful information or of social enjoyment**—* 
HaH p. 329—331. 

In page S53 Mr. Hall pays some very ban^ 
some compliments to the gallantry, high feelhw 
and humanity of the American troops. Sum 
passages reflect the highest honour upon Mr* 
Hall. They are full of courage as well as kiid» 
ness, and will never be forgiven at home. 

Literature the Americans have none— no n^ 
tive literature, we mean. It is all imported. They 
had a Franklin, indeed ; and may afford to live 
for half a century on his fame. There is, or 
was a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems; 
and his baptismal name was Timothy. There 
is also a small account of Virginia by JeffersoBt 
and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some pieces 
of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should 
the Americans write books, when a six weeks' 
passage brings them, in their own tongue, our 
sense, science and genius, in bales and hoge» 
heads? Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are 
their natural objects for centuries to comsb 
Then, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean 
—epic poems, plays, pleasures of memory and 
all the elegant gratifications of an ancient people 
who have tamed the wild earth, and set down 
to amuse themselves^ — ^This is the natural 
march of human affairs. 

The Americans, at least in the old states, are 
a very religious people: but there is no sect 
there which enjoys the satisfaction of excluding 
others from civil offices; nor does any denomi* 
nation of Christians take for their support a 
tenth of produce. Their clergy, however, ars 
respectable, respected, and possess no small 
share of influence. The places of worship in 
Philadelphia in 1810, were as follows:— Pres- 
byterian, 8; Episcopalian, 4; Methodists, 6; 
Catholic, 4; Baptist, 5; Quakers, 4; Fighting 
Quakers, 1 ; Lutheran, 3; Calvinist,3; Jews,l; 
Universalists, 1 ; Swedish Lutheran, 1 ; Morap 
vian, 1; Congregationalists, 1; Unitarians, 1; 
Covenanters, 1 ; Black Baptists, 1 ; Black Epis* 
copalians, 1 ; Black Methodists, 2. The Metho- 
dists, Mr. Palmer tells us, are becoming the most 
numerous sect in the United States. 

Mr. Fearon gives us this account of the stale 
of religion at New York. 

" Upon this interesting topic I would repeal 
what, indeed, you are already acquainted with, 
that l^aUj/ there is the most unlimited liberty. 
There is no state religion, and no govemmeai 
prosecution of individuals 'for conscience sake 
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Whether those halcyon days, which I think 
vonld attend a similar state of things in Eng- 
land, are in existence here, must be left for 
fninre ottserraiion. There are five Dutch Re- 
Ibnned churches; six Presbyterian; three As- 
•ocialed Reformed ditto, one Associated Pres- 
byterian; one Reformed ditto; five Methodist; 
two ditto for biaeksi one German Reformed; one 
Evangelical Lutheran; one Moravian; four 
Trinitarian Baptist; one Universalist; two Ca- 
tholic; three Quakrr; eight Episcopalian; one 
Jews' Synagogue; and to this I would add a 
Mnall meeting which is but little known, at 
which the priest is dispensed with, every mem- 
ber following what they call the apostolic plan 
of instructing each other, and * building one 
another up in their most holy faith.' The Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian, or Church of Eng- 
land sects, take thenrecedence in numbers and 
in respectability. Their ministers receive from 
two to eight thousand dollars per annum. All 
the churches are well filled : they are the fash- 
ionable places for dirplays and the sermons and 
talents of the minister offer never-ending sub- 
jects of interest when social converse has been 
exhausted upon the bad conduct and inferior 
nature of ni^an (negroes) ; the price of flour 
at Liverpool*; the capture of the Guariires and 
the battle of St^ Orleans. The perfect equali- 
ty of all sects seems to have deadened party 
feeling: controversy is but little known." — 
/Vonvi, p. 45, 46. 

The absence of controversy, Mr. Fearon 
seems to imas^ine, has produced indifference ; 
and he heaves a sigh to the memory of depart- 
ed oppression. **Can it be possible (he asks) 
Ikat the non-existence of religious oppression 
has lessened religious knowledge, and made 
men soperstiiiously dependent upon outward 
form, instead oi internal purity 1" To which 
question (a sina:ular one from an enlightened 
man like Mr. Fearon), we answer, that the ab- 
sence of religious oppression has not lessened 
religions knowledge, but theological animosity; 
and made men more dependent upon pious ac- 
tions, and less upon useless and unintelligible 
wrangling.* 

The great curse of America is the institution 
of slavery — of it>elf far more than the foulest 
blot upon their national character, and an evil 
which counterbalances all the excisemen, licens- 
ers, and tax-gatherers of England, ^o virtu- 
ous man ought to trust his own character, or 
the character of his children, to the demoral- 
izing effects produced by commanding slaves. 
Justice, gentleness, pity and humility soon give 
way befure them. Conscience suspends it^i func* 
tions. The love of command — the impatience 
of restraint, get the better of every other feel- 
ing; and cruelty has no other limit than fear. 

*•* There must doubtless,* says Mr. Jefferson, 
'be an unhappy influence on the manners of 
the people produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce between mas- 

• Mr. Fearon mentions a religrious lottery for building 
m Ppf«by!eriQn cliurch. What will Mr. Littlfton f oy to 
Jii»? \vt I* hardly prt-pared, wc susnccu for thif» union ot' 
Caiv:n and liie Lttle Go. Every auvontage will be nimle 
•f ii by the Wii and eloquence of his fiscal opponent ;— 
»T Wui it pass unhecdi^ by Mr. Bi«h. 
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ter and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions; the most unremitting des- 
potism on the one part, and degrading submis 
sions on the other. Our children see this, and 
learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative ani- 
mal. The parent storms, the child looks on, 
catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the 
same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives 
loose to the worst of passions; and thus nursed, 
educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, can- 
not but be stamped by it with odious peculiari- 
ties. The man must be a prodigy who can 
retain his morals and manners undepraved by 
such circumstances.* — Notes, p. 241." — Hall, p. 
459. 

The following picture of a slave song is quot- 
ed by Mr. Hall from the " Letters on Virginia." 

" * I took the boat this morning, and crossed 
the ferry over to Portsmouth, the small town 
which I told you is opposite to this place. It 
was court-day, and a large crowd of people was 
gathered about the door of the court-house. I 
had hardly got upon the steps to look in, when 
my ears were assailed by the voice of singing* 
and turning round to discover from what quarter 
it came, I saw a group of about thirty negroes, 
of different sizes and ages, following a rough- 
looking white man, who sat carelessly lolling in 
his sulky. They had just turned round the cor- 
ner, and were coming up the main street to pass 
by the spot where I stood, on their way out of 
town. As they came nearer, I saw some of 
them loaded with chains to prevent their escape; 
while others had hold of each other's hands, 
strongly grasped, as if to support themselves in 
their aflliction. I particularly noticed a poor 
mother, with an infant suckling at her breast 
as she walked along, while two small children 
had hold of her apron on either side, almost 
running to keep up with the rest. They came 
along singing a little wild hymn, of sweet and- 
raoumful melody, flying, by a divine instinct oC 
the heart, to the consolation of religion, the last 
refuge of the unhappy, to support them in their 
distress. The sulky now stopped before the 
tavern, at a little distance beyond the court- 
house, and the driver got out. ' My dear sir,* 
said I to a person who stood near me, * can you 
tell me what these poor people have been doing 1 
What is their crime? and what is to be their 
punishment?* *0,* said he, *ii*s nothing at all 
but a parcel of negroes sold to Carolina; and 
that man is their driver, who has bought them ' 
* But what have they done, that they should be 
sold into banishment?' *Done,* said he, 'no- 
thing at all, that I know of; their masters wanted 
money, I suppose, and these drivers give goo«l 
prices.* Here the driver having supplied him- 
self with brandy, and his horse with water, 
(the poor negroes, of course, wanted nothing,) 
stepped into his chair again, cracked his whip, 
and drove on, while the miserable exiles fol- 
lowed in funeral procession behind him.* " 
Hall. 358—360 

The law by which slaves are governed in the 
Caroiinas, is a provincial law as old as 1740. 
but made perpetual in 1783. By this law it is 
enacted, that every negro shall be presumed a 
slave, unless the contrarj' appear. The Otb 
clause allows two justices of the peace, and 
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three freeholders, power to put them to any 
manner of death; the evidence against them 
may be without oath. — No slave is to traffic on 
nis own account — Any person murdering a 
slave is to pay 100/.— or 14/. if he cuts out the 
tongue of a slave. — Any white man meeting 
seven slaves together on an high road, may 
give them twenty lashes each. — No man must 
teach a slave to write, under penalty of lOOL 
currency. We have Mr. Hall s authority for 
the existence and enforcement of this law at the 
present day. Mr. Fearon has recorded some 
facts still more instructive. 

** Observing a great many coloured people,par- 
ticulariy females, in these boats, I concluded that 
they were emigrants, who had proceeded thus 
far on their route towards a settlement. The fact 
proved to be, that fourteen of the flats were 
freighted with human beings for sale. They 
had been collected in the several states by slave 
dealers, and shipped from Kentucky for a mar- 
ket. They were dressed up to the best advan- 
tage, on the same principle that jockeys do 
horses upon sale. The following is a specimen 
of advertisements on this subject. 

'twenty dollars reward 

«<* Will be paid for apprehending and lodging 
in jail, or delivering to the subscriber, the fol- 
lowing slaves, belonging to Joseph Iryiit, of 
Ibervii/e,~-TOM, a very light mulatto, blue eyes, 
6 feet 10 inches high, appears to be about 
85 years of age; an artful fellows-can read 
and write, and preaches occasionally. — CHAR- 
LOTTE, a black wench, round and full faced, 
tall, straight and likely — about 2.5 years of age, 
and wife of the above-named Tom* — These 
slaves decamped from their owner*s plantation 
on the night of the 14th September insu* " — 
Fearon, p. 270. 

•*The three 'African churches,' as they are 
called, arc for all those native Americans who 
are black, or have any shade of colour darker 
than while. These persons, though many of them 
are possessed of the rights of citizenship, are not 
admiited into the churches which are visited by 
whiles. There eiists a penal law, deeply writ- 
ten in the mind of the whole white population, 
which subjects their coloured fellow-citizens to 
unconditional contumely and never-ceasing in- 
sult No respectability, however unquestionable, 
— no property, however large, — no character, 
however unblemished, will gain a man, whose 
body is (in American estimation) cursed with 
even a twentieth portion of the blood of his 
African ancestry, admission into society!!! 
They are considered as mere Pariahs — as out- 
casts and vagrants upon the face of the earth! 
I make no reflection upon these things, but 
leave the facts for your consideration." — Ibid., 
p. 168, 169. 

That such feelings and such practices should 
-exist among men who know the value of liberty, 
and profess to understand its principles, is the 
consummation of wickedness. Every Ameri- 
can who loves his country, should dedicate his 
whole life, and every faculty of his soul, to 
eflface this foul stain from its character. - If 
nations rank according to their wisdom and 
their virtue, what right has the American, a 



scourger and murderer of slaves, to comptn 
himself with the least and lowest of the Eu- 
ropean nations! — much more with this gremt 
and humane country, where the greatest hMni 
dare not lay a finger upon the meanest peasant! 
What is freedom, where all are not free? where 
the greatest of €k>d's blessings is limited, with 
impious caprice, to the colour of the body? 
And these are the men who tannt the English 
with their corrupt Parliament, with their buying 
and selling votes. Let the world judge which 
is the most liable to censure — we who, in the 
midst of our rottenness, have torn off the 
manacles of slaves all over the world ;-*or 
they who, with their idle purity and useless 
perfection, have remained mute and careless, 
while groans echoed and whips clanked ronnd 
the very walls of their spotless Congress. We 
wish well to America — we rejoice in her pros- 
perity — and are delighted to resist the absurd 
impertinence with which the character of her 
people is often treated in this country : but the 
existence of slavery in America is an atrocious 
crime, with which no measures can be kept— 
for which her situation affords no sort of apology 
— which makes liberty itself distrusted, and the 
boast of it disgusting. 

As for emigration, every man, of course, must 
determine for himself. A carpenter under thirty 
years of age, who finds himself at Cincinnati 
with an axe over his shoulder, and ten pounds 
in his pocket, will get rich in America, if the 
change of climate does not kill him. 8o will a 
farmer who emigrates early with some capital. 
But any person with tolerable prosperity here 
had better remain where he is. There are 
considerable evils, no doubt, in England: bat 
it would be madness not to admit that it is, 
upon the whole, a very happy country, — and we 
are much mistaken if the next twenty years 
will not bring with it a great deal of iniemal 
improvement The country has long been 
groaning under the evils of the greatest foreign 
war we were ever engaged in; and we are just 
beginning to look again into our home affairs. 
Political economy has made an astonishing pro- 
gress since they were last investigated; and 
every session of Parliament brushes off some 
of the cobwebs and dust of our ancestors.* 
The Apprentice Laws have been swept away; 
the absurd nonsense of the Usury Laws will 
probably soon follow; Public Education and 
Saving Banks have been the invention of these 
last ten years ; and the strong f(»rtress of bigotry 
has been rudely assailed. Then, with all its 
defects, we have a Parliament of inestimable 
value. If there be a place in any country where 
500 well-educated men can meet together and 
talk with impunity of public aflfairs, and if what 
they say is published, that country must im- 
prove. It is not pleasant to emigrate into a 
country of changes and revolution, the size and 
integrity of whose empire no man can predict. 



• In a scarcity which occurred little more tlmn twenty 

J ears ago, every judge, (except the lonl chnncrllor, then 
uatice of the Common Pleas, and Scnennt Remington,) 
when they charged the grand jur)', attributed tlic scarcity 
to the combinations of the farmers; and complained of it 
as a verv serious evil. 8uch doctrines would not now Im 
tolerated in the mouth of a schoolboy. 
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Hie Americans are a very sensible, reflecting 
people, and have condacted their affairs ex- 
tremely well; bot it is scarcely possible to con- 
eeive that sach an empire should very long 
remain ondivided, or that the dwellers on the 
Colqmbia should have common interest with 
the navigators of the Hudson and the Delaware. 
England is, to be snre, a very expensive coun- 
try ; bat a million of millions has heen expended 
ia making it habitable and comfortable; and 
this is a constant source of revenue, or, what is 
dM same thing, a constant diminution of ex- 
pense to every man living in it. The price an 
Englishmaii pays for a tampike road is not 
equal m the tenth part of what the delay would 
cost him without a turnpike. The New River 
Comnaay brings water to every inhabitant of 
LoodoB at an infinitely less price than he could 
i^ Ibr it o«t of the Thames. No country, in 



fact, is so expensive as one which human be- 
ings are just beginning to inhabit; — where there 
are no roads, no bridges, no skill, no help, no 
combination of powers, and no force of capitaL 
How, too, can any man take upon himself to 
say that he is so indifferent to his country that 
he will not begin to love it intensely, when he 
is 5000 or 6000 miles from it! And what a 
dreadful disease Nostalgia must be on the banks 
of the Missouri ! Severe and painful poverty 
will drive us all anywhere: but a wise man 
should be quite sure that he has so irresistible 
a plea, before he ventures on the Great or the 
Little Wabash. He should be quite sure that 
he does not go there from ill temper— or to be 
pitied— or to be regretted— or from ignorance of 
what is to happen to him— or because he is a 
poet — but because he has not enough to eat hers^ 
and is sure of abundance where he is going. 
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GAME LAWS.* 

[Edixbuaob Reyivw, 1819.] 



The evil of the Game Laws, in their present 
state, has long been felt, and of late years has 
certainly rather increased than diminished. We 
believe that they cannot long remain in their 
present state; and we are anxious to express 
our opinion of those changes which they ought 
to experience. 

We thoroughly acquiesce in the importance 
of encouraging those field sports which are so 
congenial to the habits of Englishmen, and ! 
which, in the present state of society, afford the j 
only efieciual counterbalance to the allurements j 
of great towns. We cannot conceive a more 
pernicious condition for a great nation, than 
that its aristocracy should be shut up from one 
year's end to another in a metropolis, while the 
n nss of its rural inhabitants are left to the 
management of factors and agents. A great 
man returning from London to spend his sum* 
mer in the country, diffuses his intelligence, 
improves manners, communicates pleasure, re- 
strains the extreme violence of sulxirdinate 
politicians, and makes the middling and lower 
classes better acquainted with, and more attach- 
ed to their natural leaders. At the same time, 
a residence in the country gives to the makers 
of laws an opportunity of studying those intere.sts 
which they may afterwards be called upon to 
protect and arrange. Nor is it unimportant to 
the character of the higher orders themselves, 
that they should pass a considerable part of the 
year in the midst of these their larger families; 
that they should occasionally be thrown among 
simple, laborious, frugal people, and be stimu- 
lated to resist the prodigality of courts, by view- 
ing with their own eyes the merits and the 
wretchedness of the poor. 

Laws for the preservation of game are not 
only of importance, as they increase the amuse- 
ments of the country, but they may be so con- 
structed as to be perfectly just. The game 
which my land feeds is certainly mine; or, in 
other words, the game which all the land feeds 
certainly belongs to all the owners of the land; 
and the only practical way of dividing it is, to 
give to each proprietor what he can take on his 
own ground. Those who C(»niribute nothing to 
the support of the animal, can have no possible 
right to a share in the distribution. To say of 
animals, that they zrtferx datura, means only, 
that the precise place of their birth and nurture 
is not known. How they shall be divided, is a 
matter of arrangement among those whose col- 
lected property certainly has produced and fed 
them; but the case is completely made out 
against those who have no land at all, and who 
cannot, therefore, have been in the slightest de- 
free instrumental to their production. If a large 

* l%n§ LePm f an the Oanu Laws. Rest Fenner, Black & 
Co. Loudon, 1818. 



pond were divided by eertain marks into 
parts, and allotted to that number of proprieioriv 
the fish contained in that pond would be, in the 
same sense^ farm Natura. Nobody could tell Id 
which particular division each carp bad been 
born and bred. The owners would arrange 
their respective rights and pretensions in the 
best way they could ; but the clearest of all pos- 
sible propositions would l>e, that the four pro- 
prietors, among them, made a complete title to 
all the fish ; and that nobody but them had the 
smallest title to the smallest share. This we 
say in answer to those who contend that there 
is no foundation for any system of game laws; 
that animals born wild are the property of the 
public ; and that their appropriation is nothing 
but tyranny and usurpation. 

In addition to these arguments, it is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to add, that nothing which 
is worth having, which is accessible, and sup- 
plied only in limited quantities, could exist at 
all, if it was not considered as the property of 
some individual. If every body might take 
game wherever they found it, there would soon 
be an end of every species of game. The ad- 
vantage would not be extended to fresh classes, 
but be annihilated for all classes. Besides all 
this, the privilege of killing game could not be 
granted without the privilege of trespassing on 
landed property; — an intolerable evil, which 
would entirely destroy the comfort and privacy 
of a country life. 

But though a system of game laws is of great 
use in promoting country amusements, and 
may, in itself, be placed on a footing of justice, 
its effects, we are sorry to say, are by no means 
favourable to the morals of the poor. 

It is impossible to make an uneducated man 
understand in what manner a bird hatched no- 
body knows where, — to-day living in my fif?ld, 
to-morrow in yours, — should be as strictly pro- 
perty as the goose whose whole history can be 
traced, in the most authentic and saii>faciory 
manner, from the egg to the spit. The argu- 
ments upon which this depends are so contrary 
to the notions of the poor, — so repugnant to 
their passions, — and, perhaps, so much above 
their comprehension, that they are totally una- 
vailing. The same man who would respect an 
orchard, a garden or an hen-roost, scarcely 
thinks he is committing any fault at all in in- 
vading the game-covers of his richer neigh- 
bour; and as soon as he becomes wearied of 
honest industry, his first resource is in plunder- 
ing the rich magazine of hares, pheasants and 
partridges — the top and bottom dishes, which on 
every side of his village arc running and ilying 
before his eyes. As these things cannot be 
done with safety in the d»y, they must be done 
in the night; — and in this manner a lawless 
marauder is ofveu formed, who proceeds from 
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ene mfKogement of law and property to an- its power of growing? partridges 1 That he may 



* Ail thU has since been estabJisiicd. 



9lker, till he becomes a thoroughly bad and 
corrapted member of society. 

These few preliminary observations lead na- 
turally to the two principal considerations which 
are to be kept in view, in reforming the game 
laws ; — to preserve, as far as is consistent with 
JDstice, the amusements of the rich and to di- 
minish, as much as possible, the temptations of 
the poor. And these ends, it seems to as, will 
be best answered, 

1. By abolishing qnalifications. 2. By giving 
to every man a property in the game upon his 
land. 3. By allowing game to be bought by any 
body, and sold by its lawful possessors.* 

Nothing can be more grossly absurd than the 
present state of the game laws, as far as they 
eoDcem the qualification for shooting. In Eng- 
land, no man can possibly have a legal right to 
kill game, who has not lOOil a year in land rent 
With us in Scotland, the rule is not quite so 
inflexible, though in principle not very diflferent 
But we shall speak to the case which concerns 
by far the greatest number : and certainly it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more absurd and 
capricious limitation. For what possible reason 
is a man, who has only 90L per annum in land, 
■ot to lull the game which his own land nou- 
rishes ? If the legislature really conceives, as 
we have heard surmised by certain learned 
•quires, that a person of such a degree of for- 
tune should be confined to profitable pursuits, 
and debarred from that pernicious idleness into 
which he would be betrayed by field sports, it 
would then be expedient to make a qualification 
ibr bowls or skittles — to prevent small land- 
owners from going to races or following a pack 
of hounds — and to prohibit to men of a certain 
income, every other species of amusement as 
well as this. The only instance, however, in 
which this paternal care is exercised, is that in 
which the amusement of the smaller landowner 
is supposed to interfere with those of his richer 
neighbour. He may do what he pleases, and 
elect any other species of ruinous idleness but 
that in which the upper classes of society are 
his rivals. 

Xay, the law is so excessively ridiculous in 
the case of small landed proprietors, that on a 
Droperty of less than 100/. per annum, no human 
oeing has the right of shooting. It is not con- 
fined but annihilated. The lord of the manor 
may be warned off by the proprietor; and the 
proprietor may be informed against by any 
body who sees him sporting. The case is still 
stronger in the instance of large farms. In 
Northamberland, and on the borders of Scot- 
land, there are large capitalists who farm to the 
amount of two or three thousand per annum, 
who have the permission of their distant non- 
resident landlords to do what they please with 
the game, and yet who dare not fire off a gun 
upon their own land. Can any thing be more 
utterly absurd and preposterous, than that the 
laodhrd and the wealthy tenant together cannot 
make up a title to the hare which is fattened 
upon the choicest produce of their land 1 That 
the landlord, who can let to farm the fertility of 
the land for growing wheat, cannot let to farm 
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reap by deputy, but cannot on that manor shoot 
by deputy? Is it possible that any respectable 
magistrate could fine a farmer for killing a hare 
upon his own grounds with his landlord's con- 
sent, without feeling that he was violating every 
feeling of common sense and justice ? 

Since the enactment of the game laws, there 
has sprung up an entirely new species of pro* 
perty, which of course is completely overlooked 
by their provisions. An Englishman may pos- 
sess a million of money in funds or merchan- 
dize — may be the Baring or the //(];pe of Europe 
— provide to government the sudden means of 
equipping fleets and armies, and yet be without 
the power of smiting a single partridge, though 
invited by the owner of the game to participate 
in his amusement. It is idle to say that the 
difficulty may be got over by purchasing land: 
the question is, upon what principle of justice 
can the existence of the difficulty be defended t 
If the right of keeping men-servants was con- 
fined to persons who had more than 100/. a year 
in the funds, the difficulty might be got over by 
every man who would change his landed pro- 
perty to that extent. But what could justify so 
capricious a partiality to one species of pro- 
perty ? There might be some apology for such 
laws at the time they were made; but there can 
be none for their not being now accommodated 
to the changes which time has introduced. If 
you choose to exclude poverty from this species 
of amusement, and to open it to wealth, why is 
it not opened to every species of wealth ? What 
amusement can there be morally lawful to an 
holder of turnip land, and criminal in a posses- 
sor of exchequer bills 1 What delights ought 
to be tolerated to long annuities, from which 
wheat and beans should be excluded? What 
matters whether it is scrip or short-homed cattle? 
If the ioeus quo is conceded — if the trespass is 
waived — and if the qualification for any amuse- 
ment is wealth, let it be any probable wealth — 

Diva eigris, dives positis in/arnore nummis. 

It will be very easy for any country gentleman 
who wishes to monopolize to himself the plea- 
sures of shooting, to let to his tenant every other 
right attached to the land, except the right of 
killing game; and it will be equally easy, in 
the formation of a new game act, to give to the 
landlord a summary process against his tenant, 
if such tenant fraudulently exercises the privi- 
leges he has agreed to surrender. 

The case which seems most to alarm coun. 
try gentlemen, is that of a person possessing a 
few acres in the heart of a manor, who might, 
by planting food of which they are fond.alkire 
the game into his own little domain, and thus 
reap an iiarvest prepared at the expense of the 
neighbour who surrounded him. But, under 
the present game laws, if the smaller posses- 
sion belongs to a qualified person, the danger 
of intrusion is equally great as it would be un- 
der the proposed alteration ; and the danger from 
the poacher would be the same in both cases. 
But if it is of such great consequence to keep 
clear from all interference, may not such a piece 
of land be rented or bought? Or, may not the 
food which tempts the game be sown in the same 
abundance in ihe surrounding as in the enclosed 
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. and A Aer all, it is only common jnstiee, that 
he whcse property is surroonded on every side 
hy a preserver of game, whose com and tnrnips 
are demolished by animals preserved for the 
amasement of his neighbour, should himself be 
entitled to that share of game which plunders 
upon his land. The complaint which the landed 
grandee makes is this. "Here is a man who 
has only a twenty-fourth part of the land, and 
he expects a twenty-fourth part of the game. 
He is so captious and litigious, that he will not 
be contented to supply his share of the food 
without requiring his share of what the food pro- 
duces. I want a neighbour who has talents only 
for sufiering, not one who evinces such a fatal 
disposition for enjoying." Upon such princi- 
ples as these, many of the game laws have been 
constructed, and are preserved. The interfer- 
ence of a ve^ small property with a very large 
one ; the critical position of one or two fields, 
is a very serious source of vexation on many 
other occasions besides those of game. He 
who possesses a field in the middle of my pre- 
mises, may build so as to obstruct my view ; 
and may present to me the hinder parts of a 
bam, instead of one of the finest landscapes in 
nature. Nay, he may tum his fields into tea- 
garden^, and destroy my privacy by the intro- 
duction of every • species of vulgar company. 
The legislature, in all these instances, has pro. 
vided no remedy for the inconveniences which 
a small property, by such intermixture, may in- 
flict upon a large one, but has secured the same 
rights to unequal proportions. It is very diffi- 
cult to conceive why these equitable principles 
are to be violated in the case of game alone. 

Our securities against that rabble of sports- 
men which the abolition of qualifications might 
be supposed to produce, are, the consent of the 
owner of the soil as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary, guarded by heavy penal ues — and the price 
of a certificate, rendered, perhaps, greater than 
it is at present. It is impossible to conceive 
why the owner of the soil, if the right of game 
is secured to him, has not a right to sell, or grant 
the right of killing it to whom he pleases — ^just 
as much as he has the power of appointing 
whom he pleases to kill his ducks, pigeons and 
chickens. The danger of making the poor idle 
18 a mere pretence. It is monopoly calling in 
the aid of hypocrisy, and tyranny veiling itself 
in the garb of philosophical humanity. A poor 
man goes to wakes, fairs and horse-races, with- 
out pain and penalty; a little shopkeeper, when 
his work is over, may go to a bullbait,orto the 
cock-pit; but the idea of his pursuing an hare, 
even with the consent of the landowner, fills the 
Bucolic senator with the most lively apprehen- 
sions of relaxed industry and ruinous dissipation. 
The tmth is, if a poor man does not offend against 
morals or religion, and supports himself and his 
family without assistance, the law has nothing 
to do with his amusements. The real barriers 
against increase of sportsmen (if the proposed 
alteration were admitted), are, as we have before 
said, the prohibition of the landowner; the tax 
to the state for a certificate ; the necessity of 
labouring for support. — Whoever violates none 
of these rights, and neglects none of these duties 
in his sporting, sports without crime ; — and to 
runish him would be gro^s and scandalous ty- 



The next alteration which we would piopoat 
is that game should be made property; that is. 
that every man should have a right to the game 
found upon his land— and that the violation of 
it should be punished as poaching now is, by 
pecuniary penalties, and summary coavictioa 
before magistrates. This change in the game 
laws would be an additional defence of game: 
for the landed proprietor has 'now no other 
remedy against the qualified intrader upon bit 
game, than an action at law for a trespass on 
the land; and if the trespasser has received no 
notice, this can hardly be called any remedy at 
all. It is now no uncommon practice for per* 
sons who have the exterior, and perhaps the 
fortunes of gentlemen, as they are travelling 
from place to place, to shoot over manors where 
they have no property, and from which, as 
strangers, they cannot have been warned. In 
such case (which, we repeat again, is l>y no 
means one of rare occurrence), it would, under 
the reformed system, be no more difficult for the 
lord of the soil to protect his game, than it would 
be to protect his geese and ducks. But though 
game should be considered as property it should 
still be considered as the lowest species of pro- 
perty — because it is in its nature more vague 
and mutable than any other species of property, 
and because depredations upon it are earned on 
at a distance from the dwelling, and without 
personal alarm to the proprietors. It would be 
very easy to increase the penalties, in proportion 
to the number of offences committed by the same 
individual. 

The punishments which country gentlemen 
expect by making game property, are the pun- 
ishments affixed to offences of a much higher 
order: but country gentlemen must not be al- 
lowed to legislate exclusively on this, more than 
on any other subject The very mention of 
hares and partridges in the country, too often 
puts an end to common humanity and common 
sense. Game must be protected ; but protected 
without violating those principles of justice^ 
and that adaptation of punishment to crime, 
which (incredible as it may appear), are of in- 
finitely greater importance than the amusements 
of country gentlemen. 

We come now to the sale of game^ — ^The 
foundation on which the propriety of allowing 
this partly rests, is the impossibility of prevent- 
ing iL There exists, and has sprung up since 
the game laws, an enormous mass of wealth, 
which has nothing to do with land. Do the 
country gentlemen imagine that it is in the 
power of human laws to deprive the three per 
cents of pheasants 1 That there is upon earth, 
air, or sea, a single flavour (cost what crime it 
may to procure it), that mercantile opulence 
will not procure 1 Increase the difficulty, and 
you enlist vanity on the side of luxury; and 
make that be sought for as a display of wealth, 
which was before valued only for the gratifica* 
tion of appetite. The law may multiply penal* 
ties by reams. Squires may fret and justices 
commit, and gamekeepers and poachers con- 
tinue their nocturnal wars. There must be 
game on Lord Mayor's day, do what you will. 
You may multiply the crimes by which it is pro- 
cured ; but nothing can arrest its inevitable pro- 
gress, from the wood of the esquire to the spil 
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if die citiMn. The late law for preventing the | 
nie of game produced some little temporary 
ftfficalty in London at the beginning of the sea- 
son. 'Hie poulterers were alarmed, and came 
10 some resolutions. But the alarm soon began 
to subside and the difficuhies to vanish. In 
another season, the law will be entirely nugatory 
and forgotten. The experiment was tried of 
increas^ severity, and a law passed to punish 
poachers with transportation who were caught 
poaching in the night time with arms. What 
nas the consequence been? — Not a cessation of 
poaching, but a succession of village guerillas; 
—an iniernecive war between the gamekeepers 
and marauders of game: — the whole country 
flung into brawls and convulsions, for the unjust 
and exorbitant pleasures of country gentlemen. 
The poacher hardly believes he is doing any 
wmn? in taking partridges and pheasants. He 
would admit the justice of being transported for 
stealing sheep; and bis courage in such a 
transaction would be impaired by a conscious- 
ness he was doing wrong: but he has no such 
feeling in taking game; and the preposterous 
punishment of transportation makes him despe- 
rate, and not timid. Single poachers are gathered 
into large companies, for their mutual protec- 
tion; and go out, not only with the intention of 
taking game, but of defending what ihey take 
with their lives. Such feelings soon produce a 
rivalry of personal courage, and a thirst of re- 
venge between the villagers and the agents of 
power. We extract the following passages on 
this subject from the Three Letters on the Game 
Laws. 

''The first and most palpable effect has natu- 
rally been, an exaltation of all the savage and 
desperate features in the poacher's character. 
The war between him and the gamekeeper has 
necessarily become a * bellurn interneeivnm,* A 
marauder may hesitate perhaps at killing his 
fellow man, when the alternative is only six 
moDihs' imprisonment in the county jail; but 
when the alternative is to overcome the keeper, 
or to be lorn from his family and connections, 
and sent to hard labour at the antipodes, we 
cannot be much surprised that murders and 
midnight combats have considerably increased 
this 2ieason; or that information, such as the 
following, has frequently enriched the columns 
of the country newspapers." 

***PoicHiNf». — Richard Barnell was on Tues- 
day convicted before T. Clulterbuck, Esq., of 
keeping and using engines or wires for the de- 
struction of game in the parish of Dunkerton, 
and 6ncd 5/. He was taken into custody by C. 
Coaies, keeper to Sir Charles Bamfylde, Bart., 
who found upon him seventeen wire-snares. 
The new act that has just passed against these 
illegal practices, seems only to have irritated 
the otfenders, and made them more daring and 
desperate. The following is a copy of an anony- 
mous circular letter, which has been received 
by several magistrates, and other eminent cha- 
racters in this neighbourhood. 

"'Take notice. — We have lately heard and 
seen that there is an act passed, and whatever 
poacher is caught destroying the game, is to be 
transported for seven years. — Jnis is English 
If Jer/y/ 

***Now, we do swear to each other, that the 
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first of our company that this law is inflicted 
on, that there shall not one gentleman's seat 
in our country escape the rage of fire. We are 
nine in number, and we will burn every gentle- 
man's house of note. The first that impeaches 
shall be shot. We have sworn not to impeach. 
You may think it a threat, but they will find it 
reality. The game-laws were too severe be» 
fore. The Lord of all men sent these animals 
for the peasants as well as for the prince. God 
will not let his people be oppressed. He will 
assist us in our undertaking, and we will exe- 
cute it with caution.*" — Bath Paper, 

"* Death op ▲ PoAcusn. — On the evening 
of Saturday se'ennight, about eight or nine 
o'clock, a body of poachers, seven in number, 
assembled by mutual agreement on the estate 
of the Hon. John Dutton at Sherborne, Glouce- 
stershire, for the purpose of taking hares and 
other game. With the assistance of two dogs, 
and some nets and snares which they brought 
with them, they had succeeded in catching nine 
hares, and were carrying them away, when 
they were discovered by the gamekeeper and 
seven others who were engaged with him in 
patroling the different covers, in order to pro- 
tect the game from nightly depredators. Imme- 
diately on perceiving the poachers, the keeper 
summoned them in a civil and peaceable man- 
ner to give up their names, the dogs, imple- 
ments, &c. they had with them, and the game 
they had taken; at the same time assuring 
them, that his party had firearms (which were 
produced for the purpose of convincing and 
alarming them), and representing to them the 
folly of resistance, as, in the event of an atfray, 
they must inevitably be overpowered by supe- 
rior numbers, even without firearms, which 
they were determined not to resort to unless 
compelled in self-defence. Notwithstanding this 
remonstrance of the keeper, the men unanimous- 
ly refused to give up on any terms, declaring, 
that if they were followed, they would give them 
" a brush," and would repel force by force. The 
poachers then directly took off their great coats, 
threw them down with the game, &c. behind 
them, and approached the keepers in an atti- 
tude of attack. A smart contest instantly en- 
sued, both parties using only the sticks or blud- 
geons they carried: and such was the confusion 
during the battle, that some of the keepers were 
occasionally struck by their own comrades 
in mistake for their opponents. After they 
had fought in this manner about eight or ten 
minutes, one of the poachers named Robert 
Simmons, received a violent blow upcm his left 
temple, which felled him to the ground, where 
he lay, crying out murder, and asking for mer 
cy. The keepers very humanely desired thai 
all violence might cease on both sides: upon 
which three of the poachers took to flight and 
escaped, and the remaining three, together with 
Simmons, were secured by the keepers. Sim 
mons, by the assistance of the other men, walked 
to the keeper's house, where he was placed in a 
chair: but he soon after died. His death was 
no doubt caused by the pressure of blood upon 
the brain, occasioned by the rupture of a vessel 
from the blow he had received. The three 
I poachers who had been taken were committed 
I to Northleach prison. The inquest upon the 
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body of Simmons was taken on Monday, before 
W.Trigge, Gent., Coroner; and the above ac- 
count is extracted from the evidence given npon 
Jiat occasion. The poachers were all armed 
with bludgeons, except the deceased, who had 
provided himself with the thick part of a flail, 
made of firm knotted crabtree, and pointed at 
the extremity, in order to thrust with, if occa- 
sion required. The deceased was an athletic 
muscular man, very active, and about twenty- 
eight years of age. He resided at Bowie, in 
Oxfordshire, and has leA a wife but no child. 
The three prisoners were heard in evidence; 
and all concurred in stating that the keepers 
were in no way blameable, and attributed their 
disaster to their own indiscretion and impru- 
dence. Several of the keepers' party were so 
much beat as to be now confined to tneir beds. 
The two parties are said to be total strangers 
to each other, consequently no malice prepense 
could have existed between them; and as it 
appeared to the jury, after a most minute and 
deliberate investigation, that the confusion dur- 
ing the affray was so great, that the deceased 
was as likely to be struck by one of his own 
party as by the keepers*, they returned a ver- 
dict of ^Manslaughter against some person or 
persons unknown.' 

•* Wretched as the first of these productions 
is, I think it can scarcely be denied, that both 
its spirit and its probable consequences are 
wholly to be ascribed to the exasperation natu- 
rally consequent upon the severe enactment just 
alluded to. And the last case is at least a strong 
proof that severity of enactment is quite inade- 
quate to correct the evil." — (P. 366-369.) 

Poaching will exist in some degree, let the 
laws be what they may; but the most certain 
method of checking the poacher seems to be by 
underselling. him. If game can be lawfully sold, 
the quantity sent to market will be increased, 
the price lowered, and, with that, the profits and 
temptations of the poacher. Not only would the 
prices of the poacher be lowered, but we much 
doubt if he would find any sale at all. Licenses 
to sell game might be confined to real poulterers, 
and real occupiers of a certain portion of land. 
It might be rendered penal to purchase it from 
any but licensed persons; and in this way the 
facility of the lawful, and the danger of the un- 
lawful trade, would either annihilate the poach- 
er's trade, or reduce his prices so much, that it 
would be hardly worth his while to carry it on. 
What poulterer in London, or in any of the large 
towns, would deal with poachers, and expose 
liimself to indictment for receiving stolen goods, 
when he might supply his customers at fair 
prices by dealing with the lawful proprietor of 
game! Opinion is of more power than law. 
Such conduct would soon become infamous; 
and every respectable tradesman would be 
bhamed out of it. The consumer himself would 
rather buy his game of a poulterer at an increase 
of price, than pick it up clandestinely, and at a 
great risk, though a somewhat smaller price, 
tfom porters and booth keepers. Give them a 
chance of getting it fairly, and they will not get 
it unfairly. At present, no one has the slightest 
shame at violating a law which every body feels 
to be absurd and unjust 

Poulirj'-houses are sometimes robbed;— but 



stolen poultry is rarely offered to sale;— atleas^ 
nobody pretends that the shops of poulterer: and 
the tables of moneyed gentlemen are supplied 
by these means. Out of one hundred geese that 
are consumed at Michaelmas, ninety-nine come 
into the jaws of the consumer by honest means; 
— and yet, if it had pleased the country gentle- 
men to have goose laws as well as game laws; 
— if goose-keepers had been appointed, and the 
sale and ptirchase of this savoury bird prohi- 
bited, the same enjo3rments would have been 
procured by the crimes and convictions of the 
poor; and the periodical gluttony of Michaelmas 
have been rendered as guilty and criminal, as it 
is indigestible and unwholesome. Upon this 
subject we shall quote a passage from the very 
sensible and spirited letters before lu 

<'In favourable situations, game would be 
reared and preserved for the express purpose of 
regularly supplying the market in fair and open 
competition ; which would so redace its pricey 
that I see no reason why a partridge shoiifld be 
dearer than a rabbit, or a hare and pheasant than 
a duck or goose. This is about the proportion 
of price which the animals bear to each other in 
France, where game can be legally sold, and is 
regularly brought to market; and where, by the 
way, game is as plentiful as in any cultivated 
country in Europe. The price so reduced would 
never be enough to compensate the risk and pe- 
nalties of the unlawful poacher, who must there- 
fore be driven out of the market. Doubtless, the 
great poulterers of London and the commercial 
towns, who are the prindpai instigators of poach' 
ing, would cease to have any temptation to con- 
tinue so, as they could fairly and lawfully pro- 
cure game for their customers at a cheaper rate 
from the regular breeders. They would, as they 
now do for rabbits and wild-fowl, contract with 
persons to rear and preserve them for the regu- 
lar supply of their shops, which would be a much 
more commodious and satisfactory, and less 
hazardous way for them, than the irregular and 
dishonest and corrupting methods now pursued. 
It is not saying very much in favour of human 
nature to assert, that men in respectable stations 
of society had rather procure the same ends by 
honest than dishonest means. Thus would all 
the temptations to offend against the game laws, 
arising from the change of society, together with 
the long chain of moral and political mischiefs, 
at once disappear. 

** But then, in order to secure a sufficient breed 
of game for the supply of the market, in fair and 
open competition, it will be necessary to author- 
ize a certain number of persons, likely to breed 
game fur sale, to take and dispose of it when 
reared at their expense. For this purpose, I 
would suggest the propriety of permitting by law 
occupiers of land to take and kill game, for sale 
or otherwise, on their own occupations only^ un- 
less, (if tenants,) they are specifically prohibited 
by agreement with their landlord; reserving the 
game and the power of taking it to himself, (as 
is now frequently done in leases.) This per- 
mission should not, of course, operate during 
the current leases, unless by agreement. With 
this precaution, nothing could be fairrr than 
such an enactment; for it is certainly at the ex- 
pense of the occupier that the game is raised and 
maintained : and unless he receive an equivalent 
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ftr it, eidier by abatement of rent upon agree- 
ment, or by penniffsion to take and dispose of it, 
be is certainly an injured man. Whereas it is 
perfectly jast that the owner of the land should 
nave the option either to increase his rent by 
leaving the disposal of his game to his tenant, 
or met vena, Game would be held to be (as in 
&ct it is) an outgoing from the land, like tithe 
and other hardens, and therefore to be consi- 
dered in a bargain ; and land would either be let 
game-free, or a special reservation of it made by 
agreement. 

"Moreover, since the breed of game must 
always depend upon the occupier of the land, 
who may, and frequently does, destroy every 
bead of it, or prevent its coming to maturity, 
unless it is considered in his rent; the license 
for which I am now contending, by affording an 
inducement to preserve the breed in particular 
spots, would evidently have a considerable ef- 
fect in increasing the stock of game in other 
parts, and in the country at large. There would 
be introduced a general system of protection 
depending upon individual interest, instead of a 
general system of destruction. I have, therefore, 
very little doubt that the provision here recom- 
mended would, upon the whole, add facilities to 
the amusements of the sportsman, rather than 
inbtract from them. A sportsman without land 
might also hire from the occupier of a large 
tract of land the privilege of shooting over it, 
which would answer to the latter as well as 
•ending his game to the market. In short, he 
mJght in various ways get a fair return, to which 
he is well entitled for the expense and trouble 
incurred in rearing and preserving that particu- 
lar species of stock upon his land." — (P. 837 — 
139.) 

There are sometimes 400 or 500 head of game 
killed in great manors on a single day. We 
think it highly probable the greater part of this 
harvest (if the game laws were altered) would 
go to the poulterer, to purchase poultry or fish 
for the ensuing London season. Nobody is so 
poor and so distressed as men of very large for- 
mnes, who are fond of making an unwise dis- 
play to the world ; and if they had recourse to 
these means of supplying game, it is impossible 
to suppose that the occupation of the poacher 
could be continued. — The smuggler can com- 
pete with the spirit merchant on account of the 
great duty imposed by the revenue; but where 
there is no duty to be saved, the mere thief — 
the man who brings the article to market with 
a baher around his neck — the man of whom it 
is disreputable and penal to buy — who hazards 
life, liberty and property, to procure the articles 
which he sells; such an adventurer can never 
be long the rival of him who honestly and fairly 
produces the articles in which he deals. — Fines, 
imprisonment*;, concealment, loss of character, 
are great deductions from the profits of any 
trade to which they attach, and great discou- 
ragement to its pursuit. 

It is not the custom at present for gentlemen 
to sell their game ; but the custom would soon 
begin, and public opinion soon change. It is 
not unusual for men of fortune to contract with 
their gardeners to supply their own tabic and to 
send the residue to market, or to sell their veni- 
son ; and the same thJD<^ might be done wixh the 



manor. If game could be bought. It would not 
be sent in presents: — barn-door fowls are never 
so sent, precisely for this reason. 

The price of game would, under the system 
of laws of which we are speaking, be further 
lowered by the introduction of foreign game, the 
sale of which, at present prohibited, would tend 
very much to the preservation of English game 
by underselling the poacher. It would not be 
just, if it were possible, to confine any of the 
valuable productions of nature to the use of 
one class of men, and to prevent them from 
becoming the subject of barter, when the pro- 
prietor wished so to exchange them. It would 
be just as reasonable that the consumption of 
salmon should be confined to the proprietors of 
that sort of fishery — that the use of charr should 
be limited to the inhabitants of the lakes — that 
maritime Englishmen should alone eat oysters 
and lobsters as that every other class of the 
community than landowners should be prohibit- 
ed from the acquisition of game. 

It will be necessary, whenever the game laws 
are revised, that some of the worst punishments 
now inflicted for an infringement of these laws 
should be repealed. To transport a man for 
seven years, on account of partridges, and to 
harass a poor wretched peasant in the Crown 
Office, are very preposterous punishments for 
such offences; humanity revolts against them- 
ihey are grossly tyrannical — and it is disgrace- 
ful that they should be suffered to remain on our 
statute books. But the most singular of all 
abuses, is the new class of punishments which 
the squirarchy have themselves enacted against 
depredations on game. The law says, that an 
unqualified man who kills a pheasant, shall pay 
five pounds ; but the squire says he shall be shot; 
— and accordingly he places a spring-gun in the 
path of the poacher, and does all he can to take 
away his life. The more humane and mitigated 
squire mangles him with traps; and the supra- 
fine country gentleman only detains him in ma- 
chines, which prevent his escape, but do not 
lacerate their captive. Of the gross illegality of 
such proceedings, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Their immorality and cruelty are equally 
clear. If they are not put down by some decla- 
ratory law, it will be absolutely necessary that 
the judges, in their invaluable circuits of Oyer 
and Terminer, should leave two or three of his 
majesty's squires to a fate too vulgar and indeli- 
cate to be alluded to in this journal. 

Men have certainly a clear right to defend 
their property; but then it must be by such 
means as the law allows: — their houses by pis- 
tols, their fields by actions for trespass, their 
game by information. There is an end of law, 
if every man is to measure out his punishment 
for his own wrong. Nor are we able to distin- 
guish between the guilt of two persons, — the one 
of whom deliberately shoots a man whom he 
sees in his fields — the other of whom purposely 
places such instruments as he knows will shoot 
trespassers upon his fields. Better that it should 
be lawful to kill a trespasser face to face than 
to place engines which will kill him. The tres- 
passer may be a child — a wom^'n — a son or 
friend. The spring-gun cannot accommodate 
itself to circumstances, — the squire or the game 
keeper may. 
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These, then, are our opinions respecting the 
alterations in the game laws, which, as they now 
stand, are perhaps the only system which could 
possibly render the possession of game so very 
insecure as it now is. We would give to every 
man an absolute property in the game upon his 
land, with full power to kill — to permit others to 
^iJl — and to sell; — we would punish any viola- 
tion of that property by summary conviction, and 
pecuniary penalties — rising in value according 
to the number of offences. This would of course 
abolish all qualifications; and we sincerely be- 
lieve it would lessen the profits of selling game il- 
legally, so as very materially to lessen the number 
of poachers. It would make game as an article 
of food, accessible to all classes, without infring- 
ing the laws. It would limit the amusement of 



country gentlemen within the boundaries of ji» 
tice — and would enable the magistrate cbeerfol* 
ly and conscientiously to execute laws, of tbe 
moderation and justice of which he must be tho- 
roughly convinced. To this conclusion, too, w 
have no doubt we shall come at the last, ilfie 
many years of scutigeral folly — loaded prisons* 
--nightly battles — poachers tempted — and fami- 
lies ruined, these principles will finally prevail, 
and make law once more coincident with rear 
son and justice. 



* In the course of the last year, no fewer than 
hundred persons were committed for offences against tha 
fame ; besides those who ran away from their familiea 
for the fear of commitment. This is do lUfl^t quantity of 
misery 



BOTANY BAY.* 

[EpurBUBOB Review, 1819.] 



This land of convicts and kangaroos is be- 
ginning to rise into a very fine and flourishing 
settlement : — And great indeed must be the natu- 
ral resources, and splendid the endowments of 
that land that has been able to survive the sys- 
tem of neglectf and oppression experienced 
from the mother country, and the series of igno- 
rant and absurd governors that have been se- 
lected for the administration of its affairs. But 
mankind live and flourish not only in spite of 
storms and tempests, but (which could not have 
been anticipated previous to experience) in 
spite of colonial secretaries expressly paid to 
watch over their interests. The supiueness 
and profligacy of public officers cannot always 
overcome the amazing energy with which hu- 
man beings pursue their happiness, nor the sa- 
gacity with which they determine on the means 
by which that end is to be promoted. Be it our 
care, however, to record for the future inhabit- 
ants of Australasia, the political sufferings of 
their larcenous forefathers; and let them appre- 
ciate, as they ought, that energy which founded 
a mighty empire in spite of the afllicting blun- 

*l. A Statistical, Historical andPolitical Description of the 
Colony of New Sot4th Walts, and its dependent Settlements 
in Van Dirtnen's Land; with a particular Enumeration of 
ths Ail vantages which these colonies offer /or Emigration, 
und their Superiority in many respects over those possessed 
by the Uniud States of America. By W. C. Wcuiworth, 
Esq., a Native of the Colony. Whlttaker. Ix>ndon. 1819. 

2. Letter to Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary of State for the 
Home DrpurtmenL, on the Transportation Laws, the State of 
^ HuUcs, and of the Colonies in New South Wales. By 
the lion. Henry Urcy Bennett M. P. RIdgway. London, 
1819. 

3. Oninra^s iristory of New South Wales. Hatchard. 
London, 1818. 

t One and no small excuse for the misconduct of colo- 
nial secretaries is. the enormous quantity of business by 
which they are distracted. There should be two or three 
eolonial secretaries instead of one : the office is dreadfully 
ovenveighed. The government of the colonies is com* 
tmm)y s serieM ofblunden. 



ders and marvellous cacceconomy of their gc> 
vemment. 

Botany Bay is situated in a fine climate, rather 
Asiatic than European, — with a great variety of 
temperature, — but favourable on the whole to 
health and life. It, conjointly with Van Die- 
men's Land, produces coal in great abundance, 
fossil salt, slate, lime, plumbago, potter's clay; 
iron; white, yellow and brilliant topazes; alum 
and copper. These are all the important fossil 
productions which have been hitherto disco- 
vered; but the epidermis of the country has 
hardly as yet been scratched; and it is most 
probable that the immense mountains which 
divide the eastern and western settlements, B»> 
thurst and Sydney, must abound with every spe- 
cies of mineral wealth. The harbours are ad- 
mirable; and the whole world, perhaps, cannot 
eroduce two such as those of Port Jackson and 
>erwent. The former of these is land-locked 
for fourteen miles in length, and of the most 
irregular form ; its soundings are more than 
sufficient fur the largest ships; and all the na- 
vies of the world might ride in safety within iL 
In the harbour of Derwent there is a road-stead 
forty-eight milec in length, completely land- 
locked; — varying in breadth from eight :o two 
miles, — in depth from thirty to four fathcms,— 
and affording the best anchorage the whole way 
The mean heat, during the three summer 
months, December, January, and February, is 
about S0° at noon. The heat which such a de- 
gree of the thermometer would seem to indicate, 
is considerably tempered by the sea-breeze, 
which blows with considerable force from nine 
in the morning till seven in the evening. The 
three autumn months are March, April and 
May, in which the thermometer varies from 65® 
at night to 75® at noon. The three winter months 
are June, July, and August During this inter* 
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?al, the morniDgs and evenings are very chilly, 
and the nights excessively cold ; hoar-frosts are 
frequent ; ice, half an inch thick, is found twenty 
mie* from the coast; the mean temperature, at 
daylight, is from 40^ to 45,° and at noon, from 
6SP to 60°. In the three months of spring, the 
thermometer varies from 60° to 70°. The cli- 
mate to the westward of the mountains is colder. 
Heavy falls of snow take place during the win- 
ter; the frosts are more severe, and the winters 
of longer duration. All the seasons are much 
more distinctly marked, and resemble much 
more those of Uiis country. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay; and, in 
this remote part of the earth. Nature (having 
made horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, 
and all regular and useful productions for the 
rest of the world), seems determined to have a 
bit of play, and to amuse herself as she pleases. 
Accordingly, she makes cherries with the stone 
OB the outside; and a monstrous animal, as tali 
as a grenadier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail 
as big as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate 
of five hops to a mile, with three or four young 
kangaroos looking out of its false uterus tu see 
what is passing. Then comes a quadruped as 
big as a large cat, with the eyes, colour and 
skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet of a 
dock — puzzling Dr. Shaw, and rendering the 
latter half of his life miserable, from his utter 
inability to determine whether it was a bird or 
a beasL Add to this a parrot, with the legs of 
a sea-gull ; a skate with the head of a shark ; 
and a bird of such monstrous dimensions, that 
a side bone of it will dine three real carniverous 
Englishmen; — together with many other pro- 
ductions that agitate Sir Joseph, and fill him 
with mingled emotions of distress and delight. 

The colony has made the following pro- 
gress: — 

Stock ill 1736. Stock in 1817. 

Homed Cattle - 6 Do. - 44,753 

Horses ... 7 Do. - 3,072 

Sheep ... 29 Do. - 170,920 

Hogs ... 74 Do. - 17,842 

Land in cultivation acres. Do. - 47,564 
Inhabitants - - 1000 Do. - 20,379 

The colony has a bank, with a capital of 
80,000/. ; a newspaper ; and a capital (the town of 
Sydney) containing about 7000 persons. There 
i5 also a Van Diemen's Land Gazette. The 
perusal of these newspapers, which are regu- 
larly transmitted to England, and may be pur- 
chased in London, has afforded us considerable 
amosemenr. Nothing can paint in a more lively 
manner the state of the settlement, its disadvan- 
tages and prosperities, and the opinions and 
manners which prevail there. 

-On Friday, Mr. James Squires, settler and 
brewer, wailed on his excellency at Govern- 
ment House, with two vines of hops taken 
from his own grounds, &c. — As a public recom- 
pense for the unremitted attention shown by the 
grower in bringing this valuable plant to such 
a high degree of perfection, his excellency has 
directed a cow to be given to Mr. Squires from 
Ac government herd." — (yHara, p. 255. 

** To Parents and Guardians, 

** A person who flatters herself her character 
•ill bear the strictest scrutiny, being desirous 



of receiving into her charge a proposed number 
of children of her own sex, as boarders, respect- 
fully acquaints parents and guardians that she 
is about to situate herself either in Sydney or 
Paramatta, of which notice will be shortly given. 
She doubts not, at the same time, that her as* 
siduity in the inculcation of moral principles in 
the youthful mind, joined to an unremitting at- 
tention and polite diction, will insure to her the 
much-desired confidence of those who may 
think proper to favour her with such a chaise. — 
Inquiries on the above subject will be answered 
by G. Howe, at Sydney, who will make known 
the name of the advertiser." — (p. 270.) 

"(supposed to be on the governor's wharf,) 
two small keys, a tortoise shell comb, and a 
packet of papers. "Whoever may have found 
them, will, on delivering them to the printer, 
receive a reward of half a gallon of spirits."-— 
(p. 272.) 

" To the Public 
"As we have no certainty of an immediate 
supply of paper, we cannot prdnise a publica- 
tion next week." — (p. 290.) 

" Fashionable JnteWgenee, Sept, 7th, 

"On Tuesday his excellency the late gover- 
nor, and Mrs. King, arrived in town from Para- 
matta ; and yesterday Mrs. King returned thither, 
accompanied by Mrs. Putland." — (Ibid.). 

" To be sold by private Contraett by Mr, Bewm, 

"An elegant four-wheeled chariot, with plated 
mounted harness for four horses complete; and 
handsome lady's side-saddle and bridle. May 
be viewed, on application to Mr. Bevan."— 
(p. 347.) 

" From the Derwent Star. 
" Lieutenant Lord, of the Royal Marines, who, 
alter the death of Lieutenant-Governor Collins, 
succeeded to the command of the settlement at 
Hobart Town, arrived at Port Jackson in the 
Hunter, and favours us with the perusal of the 
ninth number published of the Derwent Star and 
Van Diemen*8 Land Intelligencer f from which 
we copy the following extracts." — (p. 353.) 

"v4 Card, 

"The subscribers to the Sydney Race Course 
are informed that the Stewards have made ar- 
rangements for two balls during the race week, 
viz., on Tuesday and Thursday. — Tickets, at 
7». 6(/. each, to be had at Mr. E. Wills's, George 
Street. — An ordinary for the subscribers and 
their friends each day of the races, at Mr. Wills's. 
Dinner on table at five o'clock." — (p. 356.) 

" The Ladies* Cup, 
" The ladies' cup, which was of very superior 
workmanship, won by Chase, was presented 
to Captain Richie by Mrs. M'Quarie; who, ac- 
companied by his excellency, honoured each 
day's race with her presence, and who, with 
her usual affability, was pleased to preface the 
donation with the following short address. — 'In 
the name of the Ladies of New South Wales, I 
have the pleasure to present you with this cup 
Give me leave to congratulate you on being the 
successful candidate for i\.\ audio ho^e iKalVL 
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"Now killing, at Hntthrw PJmplOQ's. Cam- 
bertand street. Rocks, beef, mullon, pork, and 
Iamb. By retail, 1*. id. per lib. Motion by (he 
carcass, li. per lib. sterling, or Hd. currency; 
warranted to w?igh rrom 10 lib. to 12 lib. per 
qaarter. Lamb per ditto. — Captains of ships 
supplied at (he wholesale price, aod with punc- 
lualiiy. — N.B. Beef, pork, mutton, and lamb, st 
£ Lamb's, Hunter street, at the above prices." 
-(p. 376.) 

"Sail Pork md Fhar from OlaAtile. 

" On sale, at the warehouse of Mrs. 8. Willis, 
SB George street, a large quantity of the above 
articles, well cured, being the Mercury's last 
importation from Oiaheite. The terms per cask 
are \0d. per lib. sterling, or 1*. currency. — 
N.B. For (he accommodation of families, ic will 
be sold in qaantities not less than 1 U lib."— (p. 

877.) 

"fainlmg. — A Card. 

"Mr. J. W. Lewin begs leave to inform his 
friends and (he public in general, that he intends 
opening an academy for painting on the days of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.from ihe hours 
of 10 to 13 in (he forenoon. — Terms b. a les- 
soni Entrance S0«. — KB. The evening academy 
for drawing continued as usual." — (p. 364.) 
"Sak of Ramt. 

'Ten rams of the Merino breed, lately sold 
by auction from (he flocks of John M'Anhur, 
Esq., produced upwards of SOO guineas." — (p. 
368.) 

"Mrt. Jonaft Vaealion Ball, Deamber I2lh. 

" Mrs. Jones, with great respect, informs (be 
parents and guardians of the young ladies en- 
trusted to her (ultinn, (hat (he vacation ball is 
filed for Tuesday the SSd instant, at the semi- 
Dary, No. 40 Casllereagh street, Sydney. Tickets 
7: ad. each."— (p. 388.) 

"Sporting Initttigaue, 

"A fine hunt took place (be e(h instant at (he 
Nepean, of which the following is the account 
given by a gentleman present. ' Having cast olf 
by the government but on the Nepean, and 
drawn the cover in that neighbourhood fur a 
native Dog unsuccessfully, we tried the forest 

f round for a Kangaroo, which we soon found. 
1 went oS" in excellent style along the sands by 
the river side, and crossed to the Cow-pasture 
Plains, running a circle of about (wo miles; 
then recrossed. laking a direction for Mr. Camp- 
bell's stock-yard, and from thence at the back 
of Badge Allen Hill, (o the head of Boorrooba- 
ham Creek, where he was beaded; from (hence 
he took the main range of hills between the 
Badge Allen and Badge Allenabinjre, in a 
■(raigh( direction for Mr. Throsbey's farm, 
where the hounds ran into him; and he was 
killed, al^er a good run of about two hours.' — 
The weight of (he animal was upwards of 120 
lib."— (p. 380.) 

Of (he (own of Sydney, Mr, Wentworth ob- 
(erves, ihat there are in ii many public build- 
iDgt/as well as houses of iodi rid uals, (hat would 



not disgrace the best parts of London ; bit Ait 
de.scription we must (ake tht liberty to considM 
as more patriotic (hon (rue. We ra(her snspect 
][ was penned before Mr. Wentworth vaa ii> 
London; for he is (be it said (o his boaoar) * 
native of Botany Bay. The value of land* (im 
ibe same spirit he adds) is half as great in 
Sydney as in the best sit nation t in London: and 
is daily increasing: The proof of (his which 
Mr. Wentworth gives is, (ha( "i( is no( a com- 
modioos house which can be rented for lOOL 
per annum unfurnished." The town of Sydney 
contains two good public schools, for (he educa- 
tion of 2S4 children of both sexes. There are 
establisbments, also, for the diffusion of edno- 
tion in every populous district throughout the 
colony; the masters of IbeiE schools are allowed 
stipulated salaries from the Orphans* fnod. Mr. 
Wentworth slates (hat one^eighth part of the 
whole revenue of ilie colony is appropriated to 
the purposes of education ; this eighth he com- 
putes at SCiOOI. Independent of these institDtiona, 
there is an Auxiliary Bible Society, a Sunday 
School, and several good private schools. Thi* 
is all as it should be : the education of the poor, 
important everywhere. is indispensable at 6o(>> 
ny Bay. Nothing hut the earliest attentioa U 
the faabils of children can restrain (he erratic 
finger from the contiguous scrip, or prevent the 
hereditary tendency to larcenous abstraction. 
The American arrangements respecting tht 
education of the lower orders is eicellenL 
Their unsold lands are surveyed, aod divided 
into districts. In the centre of every district, 
an ample and well-i>elecled lot is provided for 
the support of future schools. We wish tbia 
had been imitated in New Holland; for we are 
of opinion (ha( the elevated nobleman, kord 
Sidmouth, should Imitate what is good and wise, 
even if the Americans are his teachers. Mr. 
Wentworth talks of 15,000 acres set apart for 
the support of the Female Orphan Schools; 
which certainly does sound a little extravagant; 
but then GO or 100 acres of this reserve are 
given as a portion to each female orphan; so 
that all (his pious tract of ground will be soon 
married away. This dotation of women, in a 
place where (hey are scarce, :s amiable and 
foolish enough. There is a school also for the 
education and civilization of the natives, we 
hope not to the exclusion of the children of con- 
victs, who have clearly a prior claim upon pub- 
lic charity. 

Oreal exertions have been made in public 
roads and bridges. The present governor has 
wisely established toll-gates in all the principal 
roads. No tax can be more equitable, and no 
money more beneficially employed. The herds 
of wild cattle have either perished through the 
long droughts, or been destroyed by the remote 
settlers. They hare nearly disappeared; and 
their extension is a good rather than an evil. A 
very good horse for cart or plough may now be 
bought for bl. to 10/.; working oxen for Ihe same 
price ; fine young breeding ewes from \L to S£, 
according to the quality of the fleece. So lately 
as 1806, a cow and calf were sold by public 
auction for lOS/.; and the price of middling 
cattle was from 80/. to 100/. A breeding mare 
was, at Ihe same period, worth from 150 to SOC 
euineas^aodewesfrom lOJ^ toSO/. Tbeinhabit- 
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of New Soath Wales have now 2000 years 
More them of cheap beef and mutton. The 
price of land is of course regulated by its situa- 
Ikm and quahty. Four years past, an hundred 
and thy acres of very indifferent ground, about 
three quarters of a mile from Sydney, were 
sold, by virtue of an execution, in lots of 12 
acres each, and averaged 14/. per acre. This 
is the highest price given for land not situated 
in a town. The general average of unimproved 
land is H. per acre. In years when the crops 
hare not suffered from flood or drought, wheat 
sells for (M per bushel; maize for Ss. 6c/.; barley 
for 5i4 oats for 4a, Bd.; potatoes for 68, per cwt. 
By the last accounts received from the colony, 
mutton and beef were td. per lib.; veal 8d.; pork 
M Wheat 8a. Sd, per bushel; oats 4«., and 
barley fi*. per ditto. Fowls As, 6d, per couple ; 
ducks 6», per ditto ; geese &a, each ; turkeys 7«. 
6dL each ; eggs 2t 6d, per dozen ; butter 2a. 6d. 
per lib. There are manufacturers of coarse 
woollen cloths, hats, earthenware, pipes, salt, 
caodles, soap. There are extensive breweries 
and tanneries; and all sorts of mechanics and 
artificers necessary for an infant colony. Car- 
penters, stone masons, bricklayers, wheel and 
pk>ugh Wrights, and all the most useful descrip- 
tion of artilicers, can earn from 8^. to 10«. per 
day. Great attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of wool; and it is becoming a very 
considerable article of export to this country. 

The most interesting circumstance in the 
accounts lately received from Botany Bay, is 
the discovery of the magnificent river on the 
western side of the Blue Mountains. The pub- 
lic are aware that a fine road has been made 
from Sydney to Bathurst, and a new town 
founded at the foot of a western side of these 
mountains, a distance of 140 miles. The coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Bathurst has been 
described as beautiful, fertile, open, and emi- 
nently fit for all the purposes of a setiJement. 
The object was to find a river; and such an one 
has been found, the description of which it is 
impossible to read without the most lively in- 
terest. The intelligence is contained in a dis- 
patch from Mr. Oxley, surveyor-general of the 
settlement, to the governor, dated 30ih August, 
1817. 

•*' On the 19th, we were gratified by falling in 
with a river running through a most beautiful 
conntry, and which I would have been well con- 
tented to have believed the river we were in 
search of. Accident led us down this stream 
about a mile, when we were surprised by its 
junction with a river coming from the south, of 
such width and magnitude, as to dispel all 
doubts as to this last being the river we had so 
long anxiously looked for. Short as our resour- 
ces were, we could not resist the temptation this 
oeaotiful countr}' offered us to remain two days 
on the junction of the river, for the purpose of 
examining the vicinity to as great an extent as 
possible. 

•**Our examination increased the satisfac- 
ti?n we had previously felt. As far as the eye 
could reach in every direction, a rich and pic- 
turesque country extended, abounding in lime- 
stone, slate, good limber and every other requi- 
site that could render an uncultivated country 
desirable. The soil cannot be excelled; whilst 



a noble river of the first magnitude ^fPords the 
means of conveying its productions from one 
part to the other. Where I quitted it, its course 
was northerly ; and we were then north of tho 
parallel of Port Stevens, being in latitude 32^ 
45' south, and 148° 68' east longitude. 

** * It appeared to me that the Macquarrie had 
taken a north-north-west course from Bathurst, 
and that it must have received immense acces- 
sions of water in its course from that place. 
VVeviewed it at a period best calculated to form 
anacc urate judgment of its importance, when 
itwas neither swelled by floods beyond its na- 
turial and usual height, nor contracted within 
limits by summer droughts. Of its magnitude 
when it should have received the streams we 
had crossed, independent of any it may receive 
from the east, which, from the boldness and 
height of the country, I presume must be at 
least as many, some idea may be formed, when 
at this point it exceeded in breadth and apparent 
depth, the Hawkesbury at Windsor. Many of 
the branches were of grander and more ex- 
tended proportion than the admired one on the 
Nepean river from the Warragambia to Emu 
plains. 

" * Resolving to keep as near the river as pos- 
sible during the remainder of our course to 
Bathurst, and endeavour to ascertain, at least 
on the west side, what waters fell into it, on the 
22d we proceeded up the river; and between lh<» 
point quitted and Bathurst, crossed the sources 
of numberless streams, all running into the 
Macquarrie. Two of them were nearly as large 
as that river itself at Bathurst. The country 
whence all these streams derive their source 
was mountainous and irregular, and appeared 
equally so on the east side of the Macquarrie. 
This description of countr}' extended to the im- 
rtediate vicinity of Bathurst; but to the west of 
those lofty ranges the country was broken into 
low, grassy hills and fine valleys, watered by 
rivulets rising on the west side of the moun- 
tains, which, on their eastern side, pour their 
waters directly into the Macquarrie. 

"* These westerly streams appeared to me to 
join that which I had at first sight taken for the 
Macquarrie; and when united, fall into it at the 
point at which it was first discovered on the 
1 9th inst. 

" * We reached this place last evening, with- 
out a single accident having occurred during 
the whole progress of the expedition, which 
from this point has encircled, with the parallels 
of 34® (y south and 32® south, and between the 
meridians of 149° 43' and 143° 40' east, a ^pace 
of nearly one thousand miles.* " — Wentwcn-thf 
pp. 72—7.5. 

The nearest distance from the point at which 
Mr. Oxley left off, to any part of the western 
coast, is very little short of 2000 miles. The 
Hawkesbury, at Windsor, (to which he com- 
pares his new river in magnitude,) is 2.50 yards 
in breadth, and of suflicient depth to float a 74 
gun ship. At this point it has 2000 miles in a 
straight line to reach the ocean; and if it winds 
as rivers commonly do wind, it has a space to 
flow over of between 5000 and 6000 miles. The 
course and direction of the river have since bo 
come the object of two expeditions, one by land 
under Mr. Oxley, l\\e o\\\et \i^* s^-a. \\tv<^^\ \ap>Ql 
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tenant King, to the results of which we look for- 
ward with great interest. Enough of the country 
on the western side of the Blue Mountains has 
been discovered, to show that the settlement 
has been made on the wrong side. The space 
between the Mountains and the Eastern Sea is 
not above 40 miles in breadth, and the five or 
SIT miles nearest the coast are of very barren 
land. The country, on the other side, is bound- 
less, fertile, well watered, and of very great 
beauty. The importance of such a river as the 
Macquarrie is incalculable. We cannot help 
remarking here, the courtly appellations in 
which Geography delights ; — the river Hawkes- 
bur^t the town of Winanr on its banks; Baihurai 
Plains; Nepean River. Shall we never hear of 
the Gulf of Tiemeys Brougham Point; or the 
Straits of Mackintosh on the river Grey? 

The mistakes which have been made in set- 
tling this fine colony are of considerable im- 
portance, and such as must very seriously retard 
Its progress to power and opulence. The first 
we shall mention is the settlement on the 
Hawkesbury. Every work of nature has its 
characteristic defects. Marshes should be sus- 
pected of engendering disease — a volcanic 
country of eruptions — rivers of overflowing. A 
very little portion of this kind of reflection would 
have induced the disposers of land in New 
South Wales to have become a little better 
acquainted with the Hawkesbury before they 
granted land on its banks, and gave that direc- 
tion to the tide Of setijement and cultivation. It 
turns out that the Hawkesbury is the embou- 
chure through which all the rain that falls on 
the eastern side of the Blue Mountain makes it*; 
way to the sea; and accordingly, without any 
warning, or any fall of rain on the settled part 
of the river, the stream has often risen from 70 
to 90 feet above its common level. 

"These inundations often rise seventy or 
eighty feet above low water mark; and the in- 
stance of what is still emphatically termed *the 
great flood,* attained an elevation of ninety-three 
feet. The chaos of confusion and distress that 
presents itself on these occasions cannot be 
easily conceived by any one who has not been 
a witness of its horrors. An immense expanse 
of water, of which the eye cannot in many di- 
rections discover the limits, everywhere inter- 
spersed with growing timber, and crowded with 
poultry, pigs, horses, cattle, stacks and houses, 
naving frequently men, women and children, 
clinging to them for protection and shrieking 
out in an agony of despair for assistance: — 
such are the principal objects by which these 
scenes of death and devastation are charac- 
terized. 

»' These inundations are not periodical, but 
they most generally happen in the month of 
March. Within the last two years there have 
been no fewer than four of them, one of which 
was nearly as high as the great flood. In the 
six years preceding, there had not been one. 
Since the establishment of the colony, they have 
happened, upon an average, about once in three 
rears 

**The principal cause of them is the conti- 
^ity of this river to the Blue Mountains. The 
Grose and Warragambia rivers, from which 
fwo sources it derives its principSLl supply, issue 



direct from these moantalDs; and the Nepeta 
river, the other principal branch of it, runs akmg 
the base of them for nfty or sixty miles ; aad !«• 
ceives, in its progress, from the innamerabla 
mountain torrents connected with it, the whola 
of the rain which these mountains collect ia 
that great extent. That this is the principal 
cause of these calamitous inundations has beea 
fully proved ; for shortly after the plantation of 
this colony, the Hawkesbury overflowed its 
banks (which are in general about thirty feet 
in height,) in the midst of harvest, when not a 
single drop of rain had fallen on the Port Jack- 
son side of the mountains. Another great cause 
of the inundations which take place in this and 
the other rivers in the colony, is the small fall 
that is in them and the consequent slowness of 
their currents. The current in the Hawkesbury, 
even when the tide is in full ebb, does not exceed 
two miles an hour. The water, therefore, whicli 
dunng the rains rushes in torrents from the 
mountains, cannot escape with sufficient rapidi- 
ty; and from its immense accumulation sooa 
overtops the banks of the river and covers the 
whole of the low country." — Wentwortht pp. 
24-26. 

It appears to have been a great oversight not 
to have built the town of Sydney upon a regular 
plan. Ground was granted, in the urst instance, 
without the least attention to this circumstance; 
and a chaos of pigstyes and houses was pro- 
yluced, which subsequent governors have found 
it extremely difficult to reduce to a state of ordsr 
and regularity. 

Regularity is of consequence in planning a 
metropolis; but fine buildings are absurd in the 
infant state of any country. The various go- 
vernors have unfortunately displayed rather too 
strong a taste for architecture — forgettiog that 
the real Palladio for Botany Bay, in its present 
circumstances, is he who keeps out the sun, wind 
and rain with the smallest quantity of bricks 
and mortar. 

The appointment of Governor Bligh appears 
to have been a very serious misfortune to the 
colony — at such an immense distance from the 
mother-country, with such an uncertainty of 
communication, and with a population so pecu 
liarly circumstanced. In these extraordinanr 
circumstances, the usual jobbing of the treasury 
should really be laid aside, and some little a^ 
ten lion paid to the selection of a proper person. 
It is common, we know, to send a person who 
is somebody*s cousin ; but, when a new empire 
is to be founded, the treasury should send out. 
into some other part of the town, for a man ot 
sense and character. 

Another very great absurdity which has beea 
committed at Botany Bay, is the diminution of 
their strength and resources by the foundation 
of so many subordinate settlements. No sooner 
had the settlers unpacked their boxes at Port 
Jackson, than a fresh colony was settled ia 
Norfolk Island under Lieutenant King, which 
was afterwards abandoned, aAer considerable 
labour and expense, from the want of a harboun 
besides four or five settlements on the main 
land, two or three thousand persons, under a 
lieutenant-governor, and regular officers, are 
settled in Van Diemen's Land. The difficulties 
of a new colony ace such, that the exertions ol 
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an the aims and legs are wanted merely to 
eorer their bodies and fill their bellies: the 
passage fh>iii one settlement to another, neces- 
saiy for common intercourse, is a great waste 
of strength; ten thousand men, within a given 
compass, will do much more for the improve- 
ment of a country than the same number spread 
over three times the space — will make more 
miles of roads, clear more acres of wood, and 
build more bridges. The judge, the windmill, 
and the school, are more accessible ; and one 
judge, one windmill, and one school, may do 
instead of two; — there is less waste of labour. 
We do not, of course, object to the natural ex- 
pansion of a colony over uncultivated lands — 
the more rapidly that takes place the greater is 
the prosperity of the settlement; but we repro- 
bate the practice of breaking the first population 
of a colony, by the interposition of government, 
into small detached portions, placed at great 
intervals. It is a bad economy of their re- 
sources ; and as such, is very properly objected 
to by the committee of the House of Commons. 

This colony appears to have suffered a good 
deal from the tyranny as well as the ignorance 
of its governors. On the 7th of December, 18 1 6, 
Governor Macquarrie issued the following or- 
der: — 

*'His excellency is also pleased further to 
declare, order and direct, that in consideration 
of the premises, the under-mentioned sums, 
amounts and charges, and no more, with re- 
gard to and upon the various denominations of 
work, labour and services, described and set 
fonh, shall be allowed, claimed or demandable 
within this territory and its dependencies in 
respect thereof." — Wentworth, pp. 105, 106. 

And then follows a schedule of every species 
of labour, to each of which a maximum is af- 
fixed. We have only to observe, that a good 
stout inundation of the Hawkesbury would be 
far less pernicious to the industry of the colony 
than such gross ignorance and absurdity as this 
order evinces. Young surgeons are examined 
in Surzeon*s Hall on the methods of cutting off 
legs and arms before they are allowed to prac- 
tise surgery. An examination on the principles 
of Adam Smith, and a license from Mr. Ricardo, 
seem to be almost a necessary preliminary for 
the appointment of governors. We must give 
another specimen of Governor Macquarrie's 
acquaintance with the principles of political 
economy. 

** General Orders, 

"His excellency has observed, with much 
concern, that, at the present time of scarcity, 
most of the garden eround attached to the allot- 
ments, whereon different descriptions of per- 
sons have heen allowed to build huts, are totally 
neglected, and no vegetable growing thereon : 
— as >uch neglect in the occupiers, points them 
out as unfit to profit by such indulgence, those 
who do not put the garden ground attached to 
the allotments they occupy in cultivation, on 
or before the 10th day of July next, will be dis- 
possessed (except in cases wherein ground is 
held by lease), and more industrious persons 
put in possession of them ; as the present ne- 
cessilie^> of the settlement require every exer- 
tion being used to supply the wants of families, 



' by the ground attached to their dwellings being 

I made as productive as possible^ — By command 

of his excellency. G. B lax well. Sec. Govern' 

meni House, Sydney, June 2U/, 1806." — (/Hara, 

p. 276. 

This compulsion to enjoy, this despotic bene« 
volence, is something quite new in the science 
of government. 

The sale of spirits was, first of all, mono- 
polized by the government, and then let out 
to individuals for the purpose of building an 
hospital. Upon this subject Mr. Bennet ob- 
serves, — 

** Heretofore all ardent spirits brought to the 
colony were purchased by the government, and 
served out at fixed prices to the officers, civil 
and military, according to their ranks; hence 
arose a discreditable and gainful trade on the 
part of these officers, their wives and mis- 
tresses. The price of spirits at times was so 
high, that one and two guineas have been given 
for a single bottle. The thirst after ardent 
spirits became a mania among the settlers : all 
the writers on the state of the colony, and all 
who have resided there, and have given testi- 
mony concerning it, describe this rage and 
passion for drunkenness as prevailing in all 
classes, and as being the principal foundation 
of all the crimes committed there. This ex- 
travagant propensity to drunkenness was taken 
advantage of by the governor, to aid him in 
the building of the hospital. Mr. Wentworth, 
the surgeon, Messrs. Riley and Blaxwell, ob- 
tained permission to enter a certain quantity of 
spirits; — they were to pay a duty of five or 
seven shillings a gallon on the quantity they in- 
troduced, which duty was to be set apart for the 
erection of the hospital. To prevent any other 
spirits from being landed, a monopoly was 
given to these contractors. As soon as the 
agreement was signed, these gentlemen sent 
off to Rio Janeiro, the Mauritius and the East 
Indies, for a large quantity of rum and arrack, 
which they could purchase at 'about the rate of 
28, or 2s, 6d, per gallon, and disembarked it at 
Sydney. From there being but few houses 
that were before permitted to sell this poison, 
they abounded in every street; and such was the 
enormous consumption of spirits, that money 
was soon raised to build the hospital, which 
was finished in 1814. Mr. Marsden informs 
us, that in the small town of Paramatta, thir- 
teen houses were licensed to deal in spirits, 
though he should think five at the utmost would 
be amply sufficient for the accommodation of 
the public." — Bennet, pp. 77-79. 

The whole coast of Botany Bav and Van 
Diemen*s Land abounds with whales ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the duty levied upon train oil pro- 
cured by the subjects in New South Wales, or 
imported there, is twenty times greater than 
that paid by the inhabitants of this country; 
the duty on spermaceti oil, imported, is sixty 
times greater. The duty levied on train oil, 
spermaceti and head matter, procured by the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, is only three 
times the amount of that which is levied on 
the same substance procured by British sub- 
jects residing in the United Kingdom. The 
duty levied on oil procured by British subject* 
residing in the Bahama or Bermuda vsUi^ds^oi 
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on the plantations of North America, is only 
eight times the amount on train oil, and twelve 
times the amount on spermaceti, of that which 
is levied on the same substances taken by 
British subject within the United Kingdom. 
The duty, therefore, which is payable on train 
oil in vessels belonging to this colony is nearly 
seven times greater than that which is payable 
on the same description of oil taken in vessels 
belonsiins to the island of Newfoundland, and 
considerably more than double of that which is 
payable on the same commodity taken in ves- 
sels belonging to the Bahama or Bermuda 
islands, or to the plantations in North Ame- 
rica; while the duty which is levied on sperm- 
aceti oil, procured in vessels belonging to this 
colony, is five times the amount of that which 
is levied on vessels belonging to the above- 
mentioned places, and twenty times the amount 
of that which is levied on vessels belonging to 
Newfoundland. The injustice of this seems to 
us to be quite enormous. The statements are 
taken from Mr. Wentworth's book. 

The inhabitants of New South Wales have 
no trial by jury; the governor has not even a 
council to restrain him. There is imposed in 
this country a very heavy duty on timber and 
coals exported ; but for which, says Mr. Went- 
worth, some hundred tons of these valuable 
productions would have been sent annually to 
the Cape of Good Hope and India, since the 
vessels which have been in the habit of trading 
between those countries and the colony have 
always returned in ballast. The owners and 
consignees would gladly have shipped cargoes 
of timber and coals, if they could have derived 
the most minute profit from the freight of them. 

The Australasians grow corn; and it is neces- 
sarily (heir staple. The Cape is their rival in 
the corn trade. The food of the inhabitants of 
the East Indies is rice; the voyage to Europe is 
too distant for so bulky an article as com. The 
supply to the government stores furnished the 
cultivators of New South Wales with a market 
in the first instance, which is now become too 
insignificant for the great excess of the supply 
above th^ consumption. Population goes on 
with immense rapidity; but while so much new 
and fertile land is before them, the supply con- 
tinues in the same proportion greater than the 
demand. The most obvious method of affording 
a market for this redundant corn is by encourag- 
ing distilleries within the colony ; a measure re- 
peatedly pressed upon the government at home, 
but hitherto as constantly refused. It is a mea- 
sure of still greater importance to the colony, 
because its agriculture is subjected to the effects 
both of severe drought and extensive inunda- 
tions, and the corn raised for the distillers would 
be a magazine in times of famine. A recom- 
mendation to this effect was long since made by 
a committee of the House of Commons; but, as 
it was merely a measure for the increase of 
human comforts, was stuffed into the improve- 
ment baskets and forgotten. There has been in 
all governments a great deal of absurd canting 
about the consumption of spirits. We believe 
the best plan is to let people drink what they 
like, and wear what they like; to make no 
sumptuary laws either for the belly or the back. 
In the nr»i place laws against rum and rum 



water are made by men who can change a wet 
coat for a dry one whenever they choose, and 
who do not often work up to their knees in mod 
and water; and, in the next place, if this stimu- 
lus did all the mischief it is thought to do by the 
wise men of claret, its cheapness and plenty 
would rather lessen than increase the avidity 
with which it is at present sought for. 

The governors of Botany Bay have taken the 
liberty of imposing what taxes they deemed 
proper, without any other authority than their 
own ; and it seemed very frivolous and vexa- 
tious not to allow this small effusion of despot- 
ism in so remote a comer of the globe; but it 
was noticed by the opposition in the House of 
Commons, and reluctantly confessed and given 
up by the administration. This great portion 
of the earth begins civil life with noble princi- 
ples of freedom : — may God grant to its inha- 
bitants that wisdom and courage which are 
necessary for the preservation of so great a 
good! 

Mr. Went worth enumerates, among the evils 
to which the colony is subjected, that clause in 
the last settlement of the East India Company's 
charter, which prevents vessels of less than ioo 
tons burden from navigating the Indian seas; a 
restriction from which the Cape of Good Hope 
has been lately liberated, and which ought, in 
the same manner, to be removed from New 
South Wales, where there cannot be for many 
years to come sufficient capital to build vessels 
of so large a burden. 

" The disability," says Mr. Wentworlh," might 
be removed by a simple order in council. When- 
ever his majesty's government shall have freed 
the colonists from this useless and cruel pro- 
hibition, the following branches of commerce 
would then be opened to them. First, they 
would be enabled to transport, in their own ves- 
sels, their coals, timbers, spars, flour, meat. Sec 
to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, 
Calcutta, and many other places in the Indiai^ 
seas; in all of which, markets more or less 
extensive exist for those various other produc- 
tions which the colony might furnish. Secondly, 
they would be enabled to carry directly to Can- 
ton the sandal wood, b^he la mer, dried seal 
skins, and, in fact, all the numerous productions 
which the surrounding seas and islands afiTord 
(or the China market, and return freighted with 
cargoes of tea, silks, nankeens, dec; all of which 
commodities are in great demand in the colony, 
and are at present altogether furnished by East 
India or American merchants, to the great detri- 
ment and dissatisfaction of the colonial. And» 
lastly, they would be enabled, in a short time, 
from the great increase of capital which thest 
important privileges would of themselves occa* 
sion, as well as attract from other countries, to 
open the fur-trade with the northwest coast of 
America, and dispose of the cargoes procured 
in China, — a trade which has hitherto been ex- 
clusively carried on by the Americans and 
Russians, although the colonists possess a local 
superiority for the prosecution of this valuable 
branch of commerce, which would insure them 
at least a successful competition with the sub* 
jecis of those two nations."-— VVen/uw/A, pp. 
317.318. 

The means which Mr Wentworin proposes 
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impAmng the eondition of Botany Bay, are 
—trial by jQiy— colonial assemblies, with whom 
At right of taxation shoold rest — the esiablish- 
Bent of distilleries, and the ezclasion of foreign 
spirits— alteration of daties,so as to place New 
South Wales upon the same footing as other 
edlonies— removal of the restriction to navigate 
the Indian seas in vessels of a small harden — 
improvements in the courts of justice — en- 
couragement for the growth of hemp, flax, to- 
bacco and wine; and, if a colonial assembly 
cannot be granted, that there should be no 
taxation without the authority of Parliament. 

In general, we agree with Mr. Wentworth in 
his statement of evils, and in the remedies he 
has proposed for them. Many of the restric- 
tioos upon the commerce of New South Wales 
are so absurd that they require only to be stated 
ia Parliament to be corrected. The fertility of 
die colony so far exceeds its increase of popu- 
lation, and the difficulty of finding a market for 
com is so great— or rather the impossibility so 
dear — that the measure of encouraging domes- 
tie distilleries ought to be had recourse to. The 
colony, with a soil fit for every thing, must, as 
Mr. Wentworth proposes, grow other things 
heutles com, and excite that market in the in- 
terior which it does not enjoy from without. 
The want of demand, indeed, for the excess of 
com, will soon efiect this without the interven- 
tion of government Government, we believe, 
have already given up the right of taxation 
without the sanction of Parliament ; and there 
is an end, probably, by this time, to that griev- 
aaee. A council and a colonial secretary they 
have also expressed their willingness to con- 
cede. Of trial by jury and a colonial assembly, 
we confess that we have great doubts. At some 
future time they must come, and ought to come. 
The only question is, is the colony fit for such 
in.<titutions at present! Are there a sufficient 
aomber of respectable persons to serve that 
office in the various settlements 1 If the English 
hw is to be followed exactly, to compose a jury 
of twelve persons, a panel of forty-eight must 
be summoned. Could forty-eight intelligent 
convicted men, be found in every settlement of 
New South Wales t or must they not be fetched 
from great distances, at an enormous expense 
and inconvenience 1 Is such an institution cal- 
cnhted for so very young a colony ? A good 
government is an excellent thing; but it is not 
the first in the order of human wants. The 
first want is to subsist ; the next to subsist in 
fireedom and comfort; first to live at all, then to 
hve well. A parliament is still a greater de- 
mand upon the wisdom and intelligence and 
opulence of a colony than trial by jury. Among 
the twenty thousand inhabitants of New South 
Wales, are there ten persons out of the employ 
of government whose wisdom and prudence 
could reasonably be expected to advance the 
interests of the colony without embroiliog it 
with the mother-country 1 Who has leisure, in 
such a state of aflfairs, to attend such a parlia- 
ment 1 Where wisdom and conduct are so rare, 
every man of character, we will venture to say, 
has, like strolling players in a barn, six or seven 
important parts to perform. Mr. M'Arthur, who, 
from his character and iraderstanding, would 
piobi^ly be among the first persons elected to 
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the colonial legislature, besides being a very 
spirited agriculturist, is, we have no doubt, 
justice of the peace, curator and rector of a 
thousand plans, charities and associations, to 
which his presence is essentially necessary. 
If he could be cut into as many pieces as a tree 
is into planks, all his subdivisions would be 
eminently useful. When a member of Parlia- 
ment, and what is called a really respectable 
country gentleman, sets off to attend his duty in 
our Parliament, such diminution of intelligence 
as is produced by his absence, is, God knows, 
easily supplied; but in a colony of 20,000 per- 
sons, it is impossible this should be the case. 
Some time hence, the institution of a colonial 
assembly will be a very wise and proper mea- 
sure, and so clearly called for, that the most 
profligate members of administration will nei- 
ther be able to ridicule nor refuse it At pre- 
sent we are afraid that a Botany Bay parliament 
would give rise to jokes ; and jokes at present 
have a great agency in human affairs. 

Mr. Ben net concerns himself with the settle- 
ment of New Holland, as it is a school for 
criminals ; and, upon this subject, has written 
a very humane, enlightened and vigorous pam- 
phlet The objections made to this settlement 
by Mr. Ben net are, in the first place, its enor- 
mous expense. The colony of New SouUi 
Wales, from 1788 to 1816 inclusive, has cost 
this country the enormous sum of 3,465,983/. 
In the evidence before the transportation com- 
mittee, the annual expense of each convict, 
from 1701 to 1707, is calculated at 33/. 9«. 6j^ 
per annum, and the profits of his labour are 
stated to be 20/. The price paid for the trans- 
port of convicts has been, on an average, 37/. 
exclusive of food and clothing. It appears, 
however, says Mr. Bennet, by an account laid 
before Parliament, that in the year 1814, 109,- 
746il were paid for the transport, foud and cloth- 
ing of 1016 convicts, which will make the cost 
amount to about 108/. per man. In 1812, the 
expenses of the colony were 176,000/.; in 1813, 
235,000/.; in 1814, 23 1,362^1; but in 1815 they 
had fallen to 150,000/. 

The cruelty and neglect in the transportation 
of convicts have been very great — and in this 
way a punishment inflicted which it never was 
in the contemplation of law to enact During 
the first eight years, according to Mr. Bennet's 
statements, one-tenth of the convicts died on the 
passage ; on the arrival of three of the ships, 
200 sick were landed, 281 persons having died 
on board. These instances, however, of cri mi 
nal inattention to the health of the convicts no 
longer take place ; and it is mentioned rather 
as an history of what is past than a censure 
upon any existing evil. 

In addition to the expense of Botany Bay, 
Mr. Bennet contends that it wants the very 
essence of punishment, terror; that the common 
people do not dread it; that instead of prevent- 
ing crimes, it rather excites the people to their 
commission, by the hopes it aflTords of bettering 
their condition in a new country. 

^'All those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the effect of this system of trans* 
portation agree in opinion, that it is no longer 
an object of dread — it has, in fact, generally 
ceased to be a punishmeui: true it is^ to a fa* 
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Ihcr of a family, to the mother who lea^et her 
children, this perpetaal separation from those 
whom they love and whom they support, is a 
cruel blow, and when I consider the merciless 
character of the law which inflicts it, a severe 
penalty : but by far the greater number of per- 
sons who suffer this punishment, ref^ard it in 
quite a different light. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary 
of Newgate, informed the police committee last 
year, Mhat the generality of those who are 
transported consider it as a party of pleasure 
as going out to see the world ; they evince no 
penitence, no contrition, but seem to rejoice in 
the thing, — many of them to court it. I have 
heard them, when the sentence of transporta* 
tion has been passed by the recorder, return 
thanks for it, and seem overjoyed at their sen- 
tence: the very last party that went off, when 
they were put into the caravan, shouted and 
huzzaed, and were very joyous: several of them 
called out to the keepers who were there in the 
yard, the first fine Sunday we will have a glo- 
rious kangaroo hunt at the Bay, — seeming to 
anticipate a great deal of pleasure.' He was 
asked if those persons were married or single, 
and his answer was, * by far the greater number 
of them were unmarried. Some of them are 
anxious that their wives and children should 
follow them; others care nothing about either 
wives or children, and are glad to get rid of 
them.'"— Bfnne/, pp. 60, 61 

It is a scandalous injustice in this colony, 
that persons transported for seven years, have 
no power of returning when that period is ex- 
pired. A strong active roan may sometimes 
work his passage home ; but what is an old man 
or an aged female to do 1 Suppose a convict 
were to be confined in prison for seven years, 
and then told he might get out if he could climb 
over the walls, or break open the locks, what in 
general would be his chance of liberation 1 But 
no lock nor doors can be so secure a means of 
detention as the distance of Botany Bay. This 
is a downright trick and fraud in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. A poor wretch who 
is banished from his country for seven years, 
should be furnished with the means of return- 
ing to his country when these seven years are 
expired^ — If it is intended he should never re- 
turn, his sentence should have been banishment 
for life. 

The most serious charge against the colony, 
as a place for transportation, and an experiment 
in criminal justice, is the extreme profligacy of 
manners which prevails there, and the total 
want of reformation among the convicts. Upon 
this subject, except in the regular letters offi- 
cially varnished and filled with fraudulent beati- 
tudes for the public eye. there is, and there can 
be, but one opinion. New South Wales is a 
sink of wickedness, in which the great majority 
of convicts of both sexes become infinitely 
more depraved than at the period of their arri- 
val. How, as Mr. Bennet very justly observes, 
can it be otherwise ? The felon, transported to 
the American plantations, became an insulated 
rogue among honest men. He lived for years 
in the family of some industrious planter, 
without seeing a picklock, or indulging m plea- 
sant dialogues on the delicious burglaries of 
his youth. He imperceptibly glided into honest 



habits, and lost not only the tact tor poektt^ bm 
the wish to investigate their contents. Bat im 
Botany Bay, the felon, as soon as he gets cot of 
the ship, meets with his ancient trail, with ttm 
footpad of his heart, the convict of hit tfliro 
tions^— the man whose hand he has crflen met 
in the same gentleman's pocket— the being 
whom he would choose from the whole woria 
to take to the road, or to disentan^e the lod» 
of Bramah. It is impossible that vice sbonld 
not become more intense in such society. 

Upon the horrid state of morals now prer*- 
lent in Botany Bay, we would counsel our read- 
ers to cast their eyes upon the account given by 
Mr. Marsden, in a letter, dated July, 1816, to 
Governor Macquarrie. It is given at length in 
the appendix to Mr. Bennet's book. A mora 
horrid picture of the state of any settlemcDt 
was never penned. It carries with it an air of 
truth and smcerity, and is free from all enthn- 
siastic cant 

** I now appeal to your excellency," (he savi, 
at the conclusion of his letter,) ** whether, under 
such circumstances any man of common feel- 
ing, possessed of the least spark of -humanity 
or religion, who stood in the same oflicial rela- 
lation that I do to these people, as their spiritual 
pastor and magistrate, could enjoy one happy 
moment from the beginning to the end ol die 
week! 

''I humbly conceive that it is incompatible 
with the character and wish of the British na- 
tion, that her own exiles should be exposed to 
such privations and dangerous temptations, 
when she is daily feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked, and receiving into her friendly, 
and I may add pious bosom, the stranger, whe- 
ther savage or civilized, of every nation under 
heaven. There are, in the whole, under the two 
principal superintendents, Messrs. Rouse and 
Oakes, one hundred and eight men, and one hun- 
dred and fiAy women, and several children; 
and nearly the whole of them have to find lodg- 
ings for themselves when they have performs 
their government tasks. 

** I trust that your excellency will be fully 
persuaded, that it is totally impossible for the 
magistrate to support his necessary authority^ 
and to establish a regular police, under such a 
weight of accumulated and accumulating evils. 
I am as sensible as any one can be, that the dif« 
ficuUy of removing these evils will be very great; 
at the same time, their number and influence 
may be greatly lessened, if the abandoned male 
and female convicts are lodged in barracks, and 
placed under the eye of the police, and the num« 
her of licensed houses is reduced. Till some* 
thing of this kind is done, all attempts of the 
magistrate, and the public administration of re- 
ligion, will be attended with little benefit to the 
general good. I have the honour to be, your 
excellency's most obedient, humble servant, 
Samvkl MABSDFar." — Bennett p. 134. 

Thus much for Botany Bay. As a mere colo- 
ny, it is too distant and too expensive; and, in 
future, will of course involve us in many of 
those just and necessary wars, which deprivo 
Englishmen so rapidly of their comforts, and 
make England scarcely worth living in. If eon* 
sidered as a place of reform for criminals, itt 
distance, expense, and the society to which il 
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die objeetB of the experiment, are insa- 
peimMe objections to it It is in vain to say, 
tet the honest people in New Sooth Wales will 
aooa bear a greBlter proportion to the ro^es, 
and the contamination of bad society will be 
less faiaL This only proves that it may be a 
food place for reform nereaAer, not that it is a 
food one now. One of the principal reasons 
Mr peopling Botany Bay at all. was, that it 
wonid tie an admirable receptacle, and a school 
of rrform, for oor convicts. It tarns out, that 
for the first half centanr, it will make them 
worse than they were before, and that, after that 
period, they may probably begin to improve. 
A marsh, to be sure, may be drained and calti- 
vated; bat no man who has his choice, woald 
■elect it in the mean time for his dwelling-place. 
The three books are all books of merit. Mr. 
OTHani's is a bookseller*s compilation, done in 
a asefal and pleasing manner. Mr. Wentworth 
is fall of information on the present state of 
Botany Bay. Hie humanity, the exertions and 



the genuine benevolence of Mr. Bennet, are too 
well known to need onr commendation 

All persons who have a few guineas in their 
pocket, are now running away from Mr. Nicho* 
las Vansittart to settle in ever^ quarter of the 
globe. Upon the subject of emigration to Bot&> 
ny Bay, Mr. Wentworth observes, Ist, that any 
respectable person emigrating to that colonyv 
receives as much land gratis as would cost him 
400^ in the United States; 2dly, he is allowed 
as many servants as he may require, at one* 
third of the wages paid for labour in America; 
3dly, himself and family are victualled at the 
expense of government for six months. He cal« 
culates that a man, wife and two children, with 
an allowance of hve tons for themselves and 
baggage, could emigrate to Botany Bay for lOOL 
including every expense, provided a whole ship 
could be freighted ; and that a single man could 
be taken out thither for 20L These points are 
worthjr of serious attention to those who an 
shedding their country. 



CHIMNEY SWEEPERS.* 

[EDiirauBOH Rxviiw, 1819.] 



Aw excellent and well-arranged dinner is a 
most pleasing occurrence, and a great triumph 
of civilized life. It is not only the descending 
morsel and the enveloping sauce — but the rank, 
wealth, wit and beauty which surround the 
meats— the learned management of light and 
heat — the silent and rapid services of the attend- 
ants — the smiling and sedulous host, proffering 
gusts and relishes— the exotic bottles— the em- 
bossed plate — the pleasant remarks — the hand- 
some dresses — the cunning artifices in fruit and 
farina! The hour of dinner, in short, includes 
every thing of sensual and intellectual gratifica- 
tion which a great nation glories in producing. 
In the midst of all this, who knows that the 
kitchen chimney caught fire half an hour before 
dinner! — and that a poor little wretch, of six or 
•even years old, was sent up in the midst of the 
flames to put it out ? We could not, previous 
Is reading this evidence, have formed a concep- 
tion of the miseries of these poor wretches, or 
that there should exist, in a civilized country, a 
class of hnman beings destined to such extreme 
and varied distress. We will give a short epi- 
tome of what is developed in the evidence before 
the two Houses of Parliament- 
Boys are made chimney sweepers at the early 
age of five or six. 

Uttk hoyMfor amaUfluet^ is a common phrase 
in the cards left at the door by itinerant chimney 
sweepers. Flues made to ovens and coppers 
are often less than nine inches square; and it 

*2fTONn{ rfUu Proeeedinzs o/ike Society for superseding 
Ikf jVcrrMffy if Climbing boys, Baldwin, &c. London, 



may be easily conceived how slender the frame 
of that human body must be, which can force 
itself through such an aperture. 

*^ What is the age of the youngest boys who 
have been employed in this trade, to your know« 
ledge t About five years of age: 1 know one 
now between five or six years old; it is the 
man^s own son in the Strand : now there is an<* 
other at Somer's Town, 1 think, said he was 
between four and five, or about five; Jack Hall, 
a little lad, takes him about. — Did you ever 
know any female children employed 1 Yes, I 
know one now. About two years ago there was 
a woman told me she had climbed scores of 
times, and there is one at Paddington now 
whose father taught her to climb: but I have 
often heard talk of them when I was an appren* 
ti<y, in different places. — What is the smallest 
sized flue you have ever met with in the course 
of your experience ? About eight inches by nine; 
these they are always obliged to climb in this 
posture {datcribine it), keeping the arms up 
straight; if they sup their arms down, they get 
jammed in; unless they get their arms close 
over their head they cannot climb."— LorcTs 
Minuten^ No. I. p. 8. 

The following is a specimen of the manner in 
which they are taught this art of climbing 
chimneys. 

^'Do you remember being taught to climb 
chimneys! Yes.— What did you feel upon the 
first attempt to climb a chimney! The first 
chimney [ went up, they told me there was some 
plum-pudding and money up at the top of it, and 
that is the way they enticed me up; and when 1 
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got up, I woald not let the other boj get from 
under me to get at it; I thought be wonld get it; 
I could not get up, and shoved the pot and half 
the chimney down into the yard.— Did yon expe- 
rience any mconvenience to your knees, or your 
elbows 1 Yes, the skin was off my knees and 
elbows too, in climbing up the new chimneys 
they forced roe ap^— How did they force yoa up 1 
When I got up, I cried oat about my sore knees. 
.—Were you beat or compelled to go up by any 
violent means ? Yes, when I went to a narrow 
chimney, if I could not do it, I durst not go 
home ; when I used to come down, my master 
would well beat me with the brush; and not 
only my master, but when he used to go \i^ith 
the journeymen, if we could not do it, they used 
tp hit us three or four times with the brush." — 
hardi Mtnuteg, No. 1. p. S. 

In practising the art of climbing they are often 
crippled. 

** You talked of the pargetting to chimneys; 
are many chimneys pargettedt There used to 
be more than are now ; we used to have to go 
and sit all a-twist to parge them, according to the 
floors, to keep the smoke from coming out; then 
I could not straighten my legs; and that is the 
reason that many are cripples, — from parging 
and stopping the holes." — Lords' Jlf/nti/M, No. 1. 
p. 17. 

They are often stuck fast in a chimney, and, 
after remaining there many hours, are cut out. 

"Have you known, in the course of your 
practice, boys stick in chimneys at all t xes, 
frequently. — Did you ever know an instance of. 
a boy being suffocated to death 1 No ; I do not 
recollect any one at present, but I have assisted 
in taking boys out when they have been nearly 
exhausted. — Did you ever know an instance of its 
being necessary to break open a chimney to take 
the boy out t O yes. — Frequently? Monthly I 
tnight savf it is done with a cloak, if possible, that 
it should not be discovered ; a master in general 
wishes it not to be known, and therefore speaks to 
the people belonging to the house not to mention 
it, for it was merelv the boy's neglect; they often 
say it was the boy s neglect.^ — Why do they say 
that ? The boy*s climbing shirt is often very 
bad; the boy coming down, if the chimney bie 
yerv narrow, and num^rs of them are only nine 
inches, gets his shirt nkmpled underneath him, 
and he has no power after he is fixed in that 
way (with hit hand up,) Does a boy frequently 
stick in the chimney 1 Yes, I have known more 
instances of that the last twelvemonth than be- 
fore. — Do you ever have to break open in the 
inside of a room! Yes, I have helped to break 
through into a kitchen chimney in a dining 
room. — Lordt^ Minutes, p. 34. 

To the same effect is the evidence of John 
Daniels, (Minutes, p. 100,) and of James Lud- 
ford, {hoirdif Minutes, p. 147.) 

"You have swept the Penitentiary! I have. 
— Did you ever know a boy stick in any of the 
chimneys there 1 Yes, I have. — Was it one of 
your boys t It was. — Was there one or two that 
atuck ? Two of them. — How long did they stick 
there! Two hours. — How were they got out! 
They were cut out. — Was there any danger 
while they were in that situation t It was the 
<sore from the pargetting of the chimney, and 
the rubbish that the labourers had thrown down. 



that stopped them, and when they got it asidt 
them, they could not pass.— They both itoek 
together? Yes."— Lord^ Minutes, p. 147. 

One more instance we shall give from the 
evidence before the Commons. 

"Have yon heard of any accidents that ha?e 
recently happened to climbing boys in the smaU 
flues! Yes; I have often met with accidenti 
myself when I was a boy; there was lately one 
in Mary-le-bone, where the bo^ kmt his life in a 
flue, a boy of the name of Tmsey (his father 
was of the same trade); that boy I think was 
about eleven or twelve years old^^Was there 
a coroner's inquest sat on the body of that boy 
you mentioned! Yes, there was; he was an 
apprentice of a man of the name of Gay^— 
How many accidents do vou recollect which 
were attended with loss of life to the climbing 
boys! I have heard talk of many more thui I 
know of; I never knew of more than three 
since I have been at the trade, but I have hrard 
talk of many more.-^f twenty or thirty! I 
cannot say ; I have been near losing my own 
life several times." — Commont^ Report, p. 53. 

We come now to burning little chimney 
sweepers. A large party are invited to dinner 
— a great display is to be made ; — and about an 
hour before dinner, there is an alarm that the 
kitchen chimney is on fire ! It is impossibleLto 
put off the distinguished personages who are 
expected. It gets very late for the soup and fish 
— the cook is frantic — all eyes are turned upon 
the sable consolation of the master chimney 
sweeper — and up into the midst of the burning 
chimney is sent one of the miserable little in- 
fants of the brush ! There is a positive pro- 
hibition of this practice, and an enactment of 
penalties in one of the acts of Parliament which 
respects chimney sweepers. But what matter 
acts of Parliament, when the pleasures of gen- 
teel people are concerned 1 Or what is a toasted 
child, compared to the agonies of the mistress 
of the house with a deranged dinner! 

"Did you ever know a boy get burnt up a 
chimney! Yes. — Is that usuaP Yes, I have 
been burnt myself, and have got the scars oa 
my legs; a year ago I was up a chimney ia 
Liquor Pond Street ; I have been up more than 
forty chimneys where I have been humt^ — ^Did 
your master or the journeymen ever direct jroa 
to go up a chimn|y that was on fire ! Yes, it is 
a general case^— Do they compel you to go up 
a chimney that is on fire! Oh yes, it was the 
general practice for two of us- to stop at home 
on Sunday to be ready in case of a chinmey 
being a-fire. — You say it is general to compel 
the boys to go up chimneys on fire! Yes, boys 
get very ill-treated if they do not go up."— Low 
Minutes, p. 34. , 

" Were you ever forced up a chimney on 
fire ! Yes, I was forced up one once, and, be 
cause I could not do it, I was taken home and 
well hided with a brush by the journeyman^— 
Have you frequently been burnt in ascending 
chimneys on fire! Three times. — Are such 
hardships as you have described common in 
the trade with other boys! Yes, they are."— 
Ibid,, p. 100. 

" What is the price for sending a boy up a 
chimney badly on fire ! The price allowed is 
five shillings, but most of them charge half a 
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KiiiMa^— Is IB J part of that given to the boyt 
C bat very often the boy gets half a crown , 
and then the joarneyman has half, and his mis- 
trefs takes the other part to take care of against 
8anday«— Have yon never seen water thrown 
down fh>m the top of a chimney when it is on 
fire! YcK^— Is not that generally done ? Yes ; 
I have seen that done twenty times, and the boy 
in the chimney; at the time when ihe boy has 
hallooed oot, *It is so hot I cannot go any fur* 
ther;' and then the expression is, with an oath, 
*8top, and I will heave a pail of water down.' " 
^IbiiU^. 99, 

Chimney sweepers are subject to a peculiar 
tort of cancer, which oAen brings them to a 
prematare death. 

"He appeared perfectly willing to try the 
machines everywhere? I must say the man 
appeared perfectly willing; he had a fear that 
he and his family woold be mined by them; but 
I mnst say of him that he is very different from 
other sweeps I have seen ; he attends very much 
to his own business; he was as black as any 
boy he had got, and unfortunately in the course 
of conversation he told me he had got a cancer; 
he was a fine healthy strong looking man; he told 
me he dreaded having an operation performed, 
hot his father died of the same complaint, and 
his father was sweeper to King George the 
Second.** — Lords' Minutef, p. 84. 

*What is the nature of the particular dis- 
eases! The diseases that we particularly no- 
ticed, to which they were subject, were of a 
cancerous description. In what part! The 
fcrotum in particular, &c. — Did you ever hear 
if cases of that description that were fatal ! No, 
• do not think them as being altogether fatal, 
unless ihey will not submit to the operation; 
they have such a dread of the operation that 
they will not submit to it, and if they do not let 
it be perfectly removed they will be liable to the 
return of it To what cause do you attribute 
that disease! I think it begins from a want of 
care : the scrotum being in so many folds or 
crevices, the soot lodges in them and creates an 
itching, and I conceive, that by scratching it and 
tearing it, the soot gets in and creates the irrita- 
bitjty ; which disease we know by the name of 
Che chimney sweeper's cancer, and is always 
lectured upon separately as a distinct disease. 
— ^Then the committee understands that the phy- 
sicians who are entrusted with the care and 
management of those hospitals think that dis- 
ease of such common occurrence, that it is 
necessary to make it a part of surgical educa- 
tion ! Most assuredly ; I remember Mr. Cline 
and Mr. Cooper were particular on that subject 
—Without an operation there is no cure! I 
conceive not; I conceive without the operation 
it is death; for cancers are of that nature that 
unless you extirpate them entirely they will 
never be cured." — Common^ Rep. pp. 60, 61. 

In addition to the life they lead as chimney 
sweepers, is superadded the occupation of night- 
Ben. 

"(By a Lord.) Is it generally the custom 
that many masters are likewise nightmen ? Yes: 
I forgot that circumstance, which is very griev- 
mk; I have been tied round the middle and let 
down several privies, for the purpose of fetching 
watches and such things; it is generally made 



the practice to take the smallest boy, to let him 
through the hole without taking up the seat, and 
to paddle about there until he finds it ; they do 
not take a big boy, because it disturbs the seat** 
— LoiM Minutes f p. 38. 

The bed of these poor little wretches is often 
the soot they have swept in the day- 

"How are the boys generally lodged; where 
do they sleep at night! Some masters maybe 
better than others, but I know I have slept on 
the soot that was gathered in the day myself.— 
Where do boys generally sleep ! Never on a 
bed; I never slept on a bed myself while I was 
apprentice — ^Do they sleep in cellars! Yes, 
very often : I have slept in the cellar myself on 
the sacks I took out. — What had you to cover 
you! The same. — Had you any pillow! No 
further than my breeches and jacket under my 
head. How were you clothed ! When I was 
apprentice we had a pair of leather breeches 
and a small flannel jacket Any shoes and 
stockings ! Oh dear, no ; no stockings.— Had you 
any other clothes for Sunday ! Sometimes we 
had an old bit of a jacket, that we might wash 
out ourselves, and a shirt.'* — Lords* Minutet^ 
p. 40. 

Girls are occasionally employed as chimney 
sweepers. 

** Another circumstance, which has not been 
mentioned to the committee, is, that there are 
several little girls employed; there are two of 
the name of Morgan at Windsor, daughters of 
the chimney sweeper, who is employed to sweep 
the chimneys of the castle; another instance at 
Uxbridge, and at Brighton, and at Whitechapel 
(which was some years ago), and at Had ley 
near Bamet, and Witham in Essex, and else- 
where." — Commons'' Report, p. 71. 

Another peculiar danger to which chimney 
sweepers are exposed, is the rottenness of the 
pots at the top of chimneys;— for they must as- 
cend to the very summit, and show their brushes 
above them, or there is no proof that the work is 
properly completed. These chimney-pots from 
their exposed situation, are very subject to de- 
cay; and when the poor little wretch has worked 
his way up to the top, pot and boy give way 
together, and are both shivered to atoms. There 
are many instances of this in the evidence be- 
fore both Houses. When they outgrow the pow- 
er of going up a chimney, they are fit for nothing 
else. The miseries they have suffered lead to 
nothing. They are not only enormous, but un- 
profitable: having suffered, in what is called the 
happiest part of life, every misery which an 
human being can suff*er, they are then cast out 
to rob and steal, and given up to the law. 

Not the least of their miseries, while their 
trial endures, is their exposure to cold. It will 
easily be believed that much money is not ex- 
pended on the clothes of a poor boy stolen from 
his parents, or sold by them for a few shillings, 
and constantly occupied in dirty work. Yet tho 
nature of their occupations renders chimney 
sweepers peculiarly susceptible of cold. And 
as chimneys must be swept very early, at fonr 
or five o'clock of a winter morning, the poor 
boys are shivering at the dour, and attempting 
by repeated ringings to rouse the profligate foot- 
man ; but the more they ring the more the foot* 
man does not come. 
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'^Do they go out in the winter time without 
stockings! Oh jres. — Always! I never saw one 
go out wiih stockings ; I have known masters 
make their boys pull off their leggins, and cut 
off the feet, to keep their feet warm when they 
have chilblains. — Are chimney sweepers' boys 
peculiarly subject to chilblains! Yes; I believe 
It is owing to the weather: they oAen go out at 
two or three in the morning, and their shoes are 
generally very bad. Do they go out at that hour 
at Christmas! Yes; a man will have twenty 
job3 at four, and twenty more at five or six. — 
Are chimneys generally swept much about 
Christmas time! Yes; they are in general; it 
is leA to the Christmas week. — Do you suppose 
it is frequent that, in the Christmas week, boys 
are out from three o'clock in the morning to 
nine or ten! Yes, further than that; I have 
known that a boy has been only in and out 
again directly all day till five o clock in the 
evening. — ^Do you consider the journeymen and 
masters treat those boys generally with greater 
cruelty than other apprentices in other trades 
are treated! They do, most horrid and shock- 
ing/' — Lordi* Minutes, p. 33. 

The following is the reluctant evidence of a 
master. 

''At what hour in the morning did your boys 
go out upon their emplovment ! According to 
orders. — ^At any time! To be sure; suppose a 
nobleman wished to have his chimney done 
before four or five o'clock in the mornine, it 
was done, or how were the servants to get their 
things done! — Supposing you had an order to 
attend at four o'clock in the rooming in the 
month of December, you sent your boy 7 I was 
generally with him, or had a careful follower 
with him. Do you think those early hours 
beneficial for him! I do; and I have heard 
that * early to bed and early to rise, is the way 
to be healthy, wealthy and wise.' — Did they 
always get in as soon as they knocked! No; 
it would be pleasant to the profession if they 
could. — How long did they wait ! Till the ier- 
vanU pleate to rise, — How long might that be! 
According how heavy they were to sleep. — 
How long was that! It is impossible to say; 
ten minutes at one house, and twenty at ano- 
ther. — Perhaps half an hour! We cannot see 
in the dark how the minutes go, — Do you think it 
heathy to let them stand there twenty minutes 
at four o'clock in the morning in the winter 
time ! He has a cloth to wrap himself in like 
a mantle, and keep himself warm." — Lords* 
Minutes, pp. 138, 139. 

We must not forget sore eyes. Soot lodges 
on their eyelids, produces irritability, which 
requires friction ; and the friction of dirty hands 
of course increases the disease. The greater 
proportion of chimney sweepers are in conse- 
quence blear-eyed. The boys are very small, but 
they are compelled to carry heavy loads of soot. 

**Are you at ail lame yourself! No : but I am 
'knapped-kneed' with carrying heavy loads 
when I was an apprentice. That was the oc- 
casion of it! It was. In general, are persons 
employed in your trade either stunted or knock- 
kneed by candying heavy loads during their 
childhood ! It is owing to their masters a great 
deal ; and when they climb a great deal it makes 
ibeiD weak." — Commons* Report, p. 68* 



In climbing a chimney, the great hold is tf 
the knees and elbows. A young child of 6 or 
7 years old, working with knees and elbow* 
against hard bricks soon rubs off the skin frov 
these bony projections, and is forced to elimb 
high chimneys with raw and bloody knees and 
elbows. ^ 

*'Are the boys' knees and elbows rendered 
sore when they first begin to learn to climbl 
Yes, they are, and pieces out of thero^— Is that 
almost generally the case ! It is ; that is not 
one out of twenty who is not/ and they are sore 
to take the scars to their grave : I have soma 
now. — Are they usually compelled to continue 
climbing while those sores are open ! Yssf tha 
way they use to make them hard is that way^— 
Might not this scTverity be obviated by the use of 
pads in learning to climb ! Yes ; but they con- 
sider in the business, learning a boy, that be is 
never thoroughly learned until the boy^s knees 
are hard Bfier being sore ; then they consider it 
necessary to put a pad on, from seeing the boys 
have bad knees; the children generally walk 
stiff-kneed. — Is it usual among the chimney 
sweepers to teach their boys to Team by means 
of pads! No; they learn them with near^ 
naked knees.— Is it done in one instance in 
twenty ! No, nor one in fiAy." — Lardt* MiMuta, 
p. 32. 

According to the humanitjr of the master, the 
soot remains upon the bodies of the children, 
unwashed off, for any time from a week loa 
year. 

**Are the boys generally washed regularly! 
No, unless they wash themselves. — Did not 
your master take care you were washed! No. 
— Not once in three months ! No, not ante e 
year, — Did not he find you soap! No; I can 
take my oath on the Bible that he never found 
me one piece of soap during the time I was 
apprentice." — Lords* Minutes, p. 41. 

The life of these poor little wretches is so 
miserable, that they oAen lie sulking in the 
flues unwilling to come out. 

*' Did you ever see severity used to boys that 
were not obstinate and perverse ! Yes. — Very 
oAen! Yes, very oflen. The boys arc rather 
obstinate ; some of them are; some of them will 
get half-way up the chimney, and will not go 
any further, and then the journeyman will swear 
at them to come down, or go on ; but the boys 
are too frightened to come down ; they halloo 
out, we cannot get up, and they are afraid to 
come down ; sometimes they will send for ano- 
ther boy, and drag them down; sometimes get 
up to the top of the chimney, and throw dowa 
water, and drive them down ; then, when they 
get them down, they will begin to drag, or beat, 
or kick them about the house ; then, when they 
get home, the master will beat them all round 
the kitchen aAerwards, and give them no break- 
fast, perhaps." — Lordt^ Minutes, pp. 9, 10. 

When a chimney boy has done sufiicient 
work for the master he must work for the man; 
and he thus becomes fur several hours after his 
morning's work a perquisite to the journeyman. 

** It is frequently the perquisite of the journey- 
man, when the first labour of the day on account 
of the master is finished, to 'call the streets,' in 
search of employment on their own account 
with the apprentices, whose labour is thus an- 
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iblf extended, and whose limbs are weak* 
ened and distorted by the weights which they 
have to carry, and by the distance which they 
have to walk. John Lawless says, 'I have 
known a boy to ciimb from twenty to thirty 
chimneys for his master in the morning; he 
has then been sent out instantly with the jour- 
neyman, who has kept him out till three or four 
o'ck>ck,titl he has accumulated from six to eight 
tasheb of soot.'"— Lordi' Rtport, p. 84. 

The sight of a little chimney sweeper oAen 
oeiies pity: and they have small presents made 
10 them at the houses where th^ sweep. These 
beneroleat alms are disposed of in the following 
Manner :— 

* Do the boys receive little presents of money 
from people often in your trade ? Yes, it is in 
general the custom^— Are they allowed to keep 
that for their own use 1 Not the whole of it, — 
the. joomeymen take what they think proper. 
The journeymen art tntUUd to half by the 
master's orders; and whatever a boy may get, 
if two boys and one journeyman are sent to a 
laige house to sweep a number of chimneys, 
and after they have done, there should be a 
shilling or eighteen pence given to the boys, the 
joomeyman has his full half, and the two boys in 
general have the other. Is it usual or customary 
Mr the journeymen to play at chuck farthing or 
other games with the boysl Frequently.— Do 
they win the money from the boys ? Frequently: 
the children give their money to the journeymen 
10 screen for them. — What do you mean by 
scieeningl Such a thing as sifting the soot. — 
The child is tired, and he says, * Jem, 1 will give 
yon two-pence if you will sift my share of the 
soot;* there is sometimes twenty or thirty bushels 
to sift. Do you think the boys retain one quar- 
ter of that given them for their own use t Na" 
— Lorv&* Minutes, p. 35, 

To this most horrible list of calamities is to 
be added the dreadftil deaths by which chimney 
sweepers are often destroyed. Of these we 
once thought of giving two examples ; one from 
London, the other from our own town of Edin- 
burgh: but we confine ourselves to the latter. 

"James Thomson, chimney-sweeper. — One 
day, in the t>eginning of June, witness and panel 
(that is, the master, the party accused) had been 
sweeping vents together. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the panel proposed to go to 
Albany street, where the panel's brother was 
cleaning a vent, with the assistance of Frazer, 
whom he had borrowed from the panel for the 
occasion. When witness and panel got to the 
house in Albany street, they found Frazer, who 
had gone up the vent between eleven and twehe 
o'clock, not yet come down. On entering the 
house they found a mason making a hole in the 
wall. Panel said, what was he doing ? I sup- 
pose he has taken a lazy fit. The panel called 
to the boy, • What are you doing? what's keep- 
ing you V The boy answered that he could not 
come. The panel worked a long while, some- 
times persuading him, sometimes threatening 
and swearing at the boy to get him down. Panel 
then said, * I will go to a hardware shop and get 
a barrel of gunpowder, and blow you and the 
rent to the devil, if you do not come down.' — 
Panel then began to slap at the wall — witness 
then went up a ladder, and spoke to the boy 



through a small hole in the wall previonsly 
made by the mason — ^but the boy did not answer 
Panel's brother told witness to come down, as 
the boy's master knew best bow to manage him. 
Witness then threw off his jacket, and put a 
handkerchief about his head, and said to the 
panel, let me go up the chimney to see what's 
Keeping him. The panel made no answer, but 
pushed witness away from the chimney, and 
continued bullying the boy. At this time the 
panel was standing on the grate, so that witness 
could not go up the chimney; witness then said 
to panel's brotner, there is no use for me here, 
meaning that panel would not permit him to use 
his services. He prevented the mason making 
the hole larger, saying. Stop, and I'll bring him 
down in five minutes time. Witness then put 
on his jacket, and continued an hour in the 
room, during all which time the panel continued 
bullying theooy. Panel then desired witness to 
go to Reid's house to get the loan of his boy 
Alison. Witness went to Reid's house, and 
asked Reid to come and speak to panel's bro 
ther. Reid asked if panel was there 1 Witness 
answered he was ; Reid said he would send his 
boy to the panel, but not to the panel's brother. 
Witness and Reid went to Albany street; and 
when they got into the room, panel took his heUd 
out of the chimney and asked Reid if he would 
lend him his boy; Reid agreed; witness then 
returned to Reid's house for his boy, and Reid 
called after him, 'Fetch down a set of ropes 
with you.' By this time witness had been ten 
minutes in the room, during which time panel 
was swearing, and asking what's keeping you, 
you scoundrel? When witness returned with 
the boy and ropes, Reid took hold of the rope, 
and having loosed it, gave Alison one end, and 
directed him to go up the chimney, saying, do 
not go farther than his feet, and when you get 
there fasten it to his foot Panel said nothing 
all this time. Alison went up, and having fast- 
ened the rope, Reid desired him to come down; 
Reid took the rope and pulled, but did not bring 
down the boy; the rope broke! Alison was 
sent up again with the other end of the rope, 
which was fastened to the boy's foot When 
Reid was pulling the rope, panel said, 'You 
have not the strength or a cat ;' he took the 
rope into his own hands, putting as strong as he 
could. Having pulled about a quarter of an hour, 
panel and Reid fastened the rope round a crow 
bar, which they applied to the wall as a lever, 
and both pulled with all their strength for about 
a quarter of an hour longer , when it broke.— 
During this time witness heard the boy cry, and 
say, ' My God Almighty !' Panel said, * If I had 
you here, I would God Almighty you.' Witness 
thought the cries were in agony. The master 
of the house brought a new piece of rope, and 
the panel's brother spliced an eye on it. Reid 
expressed a wish to nave it fastened on both 
thighs, to have greater purchase. Alison was 
sent up for this purpose, but came down, and 
said he could not get it fastened. Panel then 
began to slap at the wall. After striking a long 
while at the wall, he got out a large stone; he 
then put in his head and called lo Frazer, ' Do 
you hear, you sir?' but got no answer: he then 
put in his hands, and threw down deceased's 
breeches. He then came down from the ladder 
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At this time the panel was in a state of perspi- 
ration: be sat down on a stool, and the master 
of the hoQse gave him a dram. Witness did 
not hear panel make anj remarks as to the 
situation of the boy Frazer. Witness thinks 
&at, from panel's appearance, he knew that the 
boy was dead." — Common^ Report, pp. 186 — 
188. 

We have been thas particnlar in stating the 
ease of the chimney sweepers, and in founding 
it npon the basis of facts, that we may make an 
answer to those profligate persons who are al- 
ways ready to fling an air of ridicule upon the 
labours of humanity, because they are desirous 
that what they have not virtue to do themselves, 
should appear to be foolish and romantic when 
done by others. A still higher degree of depra- 
vity than this, is to want every sort of compas- 
sion for human miserv, when it is accompanied 
by filth, poverty and ignorance^ — to regulate 
humanity by the income tax, and to deem the 
bodily wretchedness and the dirty tears of the 
poor, a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt. 
We should have been loath to believe that such 
deep-seated and disgusting immorality existed 
in tnese days ; but the notice of it is forced npon 
us. Nor must we pass over* a set of marvel- 
lously weak gentlemen who discover democracy 
and revolution in every effort to improve the 
condition of the lower orders, and to take off a 
little of the load of misery from those points 
where it presses the hardest. Such are the 
men into whose heart Mrs. Fry has struck the 
deepest terror, — who abhor Mr. Bentham and 
his penitentiary; Mr. Bennet and his hulks; 
Sir James Mackintosh and his bloodless assizes; 
Mr. Tuke and his sweeping machines,— and 
every human being who is great and good 
enough to sacrifice his quiet to his love for his 
fellow-creatures. Certainty we admit that hu- 
manity is sometimes the veil of ambition or of 
faction; but we have no doubt that there are a 
great many excellent persons to whom it is 
misery to see misery, and pleasure to lessen it; 
and who, by calling the public attention to the 
^orst cases, and by givmg birth to jadicloos 



legislative enactments for their improTeiMS^ 
have made, and are making, the world some 
what happier than thev found it. Upon these 
principles we join hands with the friends of the 
chimney sweepers, and most heartily wish for 
the diminution of their numbers, and the limi- 
tation of their trade. 

We are thoroughly convinced, there are many 
respectable master chimney sweepers; though 
we suspect their numbers have been increased 
by the alarm which their former tyranny excited, 
and by the severe laws made for their coereioDs 
but even with good masters the trade it mise- 
rable, — with bad ones it is not to be endured; 
and the evidence already quoted shows us bow 
many of that character are to be met with in the 
occupation of sweeping chimneys. 

Alter all, we must own that it was quite right 
to throw out the bill for prohibiting the sweep- 
ing of chimneys by boys— because hnmanitj Is 
a modern invention; and there are many chim- 
neys in old houses which cannot possibly be 
swept in any other manner. But the construe* 
tion of chimneys should be attended to in some 
new building act; and the treatment of boys be 
watched over with the most severe jealousy of 
the law. Above all, those who have chimnm 
accessible to machinery, should encourage the 
use of machines,* and not think it beneath their 
dignity to take a little trouble, in order to do a 
great deal of good. We should have been very 
glad to have seconded the views of the Climbinf 
Society, and to have pleaded for the complele 
abolition of climbing boys, if we could consci- 
entiously have done so. But such a measnre, 
we are convinced from the evidence, could not 
be carried into execution without great injury to 

Qerty, and great increased risk of fire. The 
I have investigated the matter with the 
greatest patience, humanity and good sense; 
and they do not venture, in their report, to re- 
commend to the House the abolition of elimbiaf 
boys. 

• Hm price ofa maehine II AAmb lUUiagt. 
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Tut if a book of chafllBCter and anthority ; 
tat it is a very large book ; and therefore we 
think we shall do an acceptable service to our 
readers, by presenting them with a short epi- 
KNDDe of its contents, obsenripg the same oraer 
which has been chosen by fiie author. The 
whole, we conceive, will form a pretty complete 
pietore of America, and teach ns how to appre- 
ciate that conntnr, either as a powerful enemy 
or a profitable friend. The first subject with 
which Mr. Seybert begins, is the population of 
die United States. 

PtpulaHon^^As representatives and direct 
taxes are apportioned among the different states 
in proportion to their numbers, it is provided 
tor in the American constitution, that there 
shall be an actual enumeration of the people 
emy ten years. It is the duty of the marshals 
in CMh state to number the inhabitants of their 
respective districts : and a correct copy of the 
lists, containing the names of the persons re- 
tnnied, must be set up in a public place within 
each disttict, before they are transmitted to the 
secretary of state : — they are then laid before 
Congress by the president Under this act three 
census, or enumerations of the people, have 
been already laid before Congress — for the 
years 1790, 1800 and 1810. In the year 1790, 
the population of America was 3,921,326 per- 
sons, of whom 607,697 were slaves. In 1800, 
the numbers were 6,319,762, of which 896,849 
were slaves. In 1810, the numbers were 7,239,- 
903, of whom 1,191,364 were slaves ; so that at 
a rate at which free population has proceeded 
between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in the 
United States, in a very little more than 22 
years. The slave population, according to its 
rate of proceeding in the same time, would be 
doubled in about 26 years. The increase of the 
slave population in this statement is owing to 
the importation of negroes between 1800 and 
1806, especially in 1806 and 1807, from the ex- 
pected prohibition against importation. The 
number of slaves was also increased by the ac- 
quisitions of territory in Louisiana, where they 
constitoied nearly half the population. From 
1801 to 1811, the inhabitants of Great Britain 
acquired an augmentation of 14 per cent^ the 
Americans, within the same period, were aug- 
mented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little import- 
ance to the United Slates. In the year 1817, by 
far the most considerable year of emigration, 
there arrived in ten of the principal ports of 
America, from the old world, 22,000 persons as 
passengers. The number of emigrants, from 1790 
to 1810, is not supposed to have exceeded 6000 
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per annum. None of the separate states ha^e 
Deen retrograde during these three enumerations, 
though some have been nearly stationary. The 
most remarkable increase is that of New York, 
which has risen from 340,120 in the year 1790, 
to 959,049 in the year 1810. The emigration 
from the eastern to the western states is calcu« 
lated at 60,000 persons per annum. In all the 
American enumerations, the males uniformly 
predominate in the proportion of about 100 to 
92. We are better off in Great Britain and Ire* 
land, — where the women were to the men, by 
the census of 181 1, as 1 10 to 100. The density 
of population in the United States is less than 
4 persons to a square mile; that of Holland, 
in 1803, was 275 to the square mile; that of 
England and Wales, 169. So that the fiAeen 
provinces which formed the union in 1810, 
would contain, if they were as thickly peopled 
as Holland, 135 million souls. 

The next head is that of Trade and Commerce, 
— In 1790, the exports of the United States were 
above 19 millions of dollars; in 1791, above 20 
millions; in 1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 33 mil- 
lions of dollars. Prior to 1795, there was no 
discrimination, in the American treasury ac- 
counts, between the exportation of domestic, 
and the re-exportation of foreign articles. In 
1795, the aggregate value of the merchandize 
exported was 67 millions of dollars, of which the 
foreign produce re-exported was 26 millions. 
In 1800, the total value of exports was 94 mil- 
lions; in 1805, 101 millions; and in 1808, when 
they arrived at their maximum, 108 million 
dollars. In the year 1809, from the efiects of 
the French and English orders in council, the 
exports fell to 52 millions of dollars; in 1810 
to 66 millions ; in 1811, to 61 millions; In the 
first year of the war with England, to 38 mil- 
lions; in the second to 27; in the year 1814, 
when peace was made, to 6 millions. So that 
the exports of the republic, in six years, had 
tumbled down from 108 to 6 millions of dollars: 
aAer the peace, in the years 1815-16-17, the 
exports rose to 52, 81,87 million dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cotton was 85 
million pounds. In 1815, the sugar made en 
the banks of the Mississippi was 10 million 
pounds. In 1792, when the wheat trade was at 
the maximum, a million and a half of bushels 
were exported. The proportions of the exports 
to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland and 
Portugal, on an average of ten years endine 
1812, are as 27, 16, 13, 12 and 7; the actual 
value of exports to the dominions of Greal 
Britain, in the three years ending 1804, were 
consecutively, in millions of dollars, 16, 17, 13. 

Imports, — ^In 1791, the imports of the United 
States were 19 millions; on an average of three 
consecutive years, ending 1804 inclusive^ they 
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were 68 millions; in 1806-7, they were 138 
millions; and in 1815, 133 millions of dollars. 
The annaal value of the imports, on an average 
of three years ending 1804, was 76,000,000, of 
which the dominions of Great Britain famished 
nearly one half. On an average of three years 
ending in 1804, America imported from Great 
Britain to the amount of about 36 millions, and 
returned goods to the amount of about 23 mil- 
lions. Certainly these are countries that have 
some better employment for their time and 
energy than cutting each other's throats, and 
may meet for more profitable pQrposes.-^The 
American imports from the dominions of Great 
Britain, before the great American war, amount- 
ed to about 3 millions sterling; soon after the 
war, to the same. From 1805 to 1811, both in- 
clusive, the average annual exportation of Great 
Britain to all parts of the world, in real value, 
was about 43 millions sterling, of which one- 
fifth, or nearly millions, was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Navigaiion* — Before the revolu- 
tionary war, the American tonnage, whether 
owned by British or American subjects, was 
about 127,000 tons; immediately after that war, 
108,000. In 1789, it had amounted to 437,733 
tons, of which 279,000 was American property. 
Id 1790, the total was 605,825, of which 354,000 
was American. In 1816, the tonnage, all Ame- 
rican, was 1,300,000. On an average of three 
years, from 1810 to 1812, both inclusive, the 
registered tonnage of the British empire was 
2,459,000 ; or little more than double tne Ame- 
rican. 

Lands^ — All public lands are surveyed before 
they are offered for sale, and divided into town- 
ships of six miles square, which are subdivided 
into thirty-six sections of one mile square, con- 
taining each 640 acres. The following lands 
are excepted from the sales. One thirty-sixth 
part of the lands, or a section of 640 acres in 
each township, is uniformly reserved for the 
support of schools ; seven entire townships, con- 
taining each 23,000 acres, have been reserved 
in perpetuity for the support of learning: all salt 
springs and lead mines are also reserved. The 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and all the navigable 
rivers and waters leading into either, or into the 
river St. Lawrence, remain common highways, 
and forever free to all the citizens of the United 
States, without payment of any tax. All the 
other public lands, not thus excepted, are offered 
for public sale in quarter sections of 160 acres, 
at a price not less than two dollars per acre, 
and as much more as they will fetch by public 
auction. It was formerly the duty of the secre 
tar}' of the treasury to stiperintend the sales of 
lands. In 1812, an omce, denominated the 
General Land-Office, was instituted. The public 
lands sold prior to the opening of the land-offices, 
amounted to one million and a half of acr^s. 
The aggregate of the sales since the opening of 
the land-offices, N. W. of the river Ohio, to the 
end of September, 1817, amounted to 8,469,644 
acres; and the purchase-money to 18,000,000 
dollars. The lands sold since the opening of 
the land-offices in the Mississippi territory, 
amount to 1,600,000 acres. The stock of un- 
sold land on hand is calculated at 400,000,000 
acres. In the year 1817 there were sold above 
two millions of acres. 



PosUOffiee^—ln 1789, the number of poal> 
offices in the United States was 76; the amount 
of postage 38,000 dollars ; the miles of post-road 
1800. In 1817, the number of pos^offices was 
3,459; the amount of postage 961,000 doUmrs; 
and the extent of post-roads 51,600 miles. 

/ZfOCTwe^— The revenues of the United States 
are derived from the customs; from duties on 
distilled spirits, carriages, snufi^ refiniNi sugar, 
auctions, stamped paper, goods, wares and mer- 
chandise manufactured within the United States, 
household fnmiture#gold and silver waiefaet 
and postage of letters; from money arising from 
the sale of public lands and from fees on leitcii* 
patent. The following are the duties p^ tC 
the custom-house for some of the principal artiU 
cles of importation :— 7 1 per cent, on dyeing 
drugs, jewellery and watch-work; 15 per cent 
on hempen cloth and on all articles maniK 
factured from iron, tin, brass and lead--on bat- 
ions, buckles, china, earthenware and glass, 
except window glass; 25 per cent, on cotttA 
and woollen goods and cotton twist; 30 per 
cent, on carriages, leather and leather manu- 
factures, Ac 

The average annual produce of the customs, 
between 1801 and 1810, both inclusive, was 
about twelve millions of dollars. In the year 

1814, the customs amounted on/y io fimr mU* 
lions; and, in the year 1815, the first year after 
the war, rose to thirty-seven millions. From 
1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 66 
per cent. of the American revenues; loans 26 
per cent; and all other branches 8 to 9 per cent. 
fhey collect their customs at about 4 per cenLf 
— the English expense of collection is6L9§,9tL 
per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely trifling to 
the consumer— not a penny per gallon. The 
number of distilleries is about 15.000. The 
licenses produce a very inconsiderable sum. 
The tax laid upon carriages in 1814, varied 
from fifty dollars to one dollar, according to the 
value of the machine. In the year 1801, there 
were more than fifteen thousand carriages of di^ 
ferent descriptions paying duty. The fumitufe- 
tax seems to have been a very singular species 
of tax, laid on during the last war. It was an otf 
vaiorem duty upon all the furniture in any man*s 
possession, the value of which exceeded 600 
dollars. Furniture cannot be estimated wiihott 
domiciliary visits, nor domiciliary visits allowed 
without tyranny and vexation. An informatioa 
laid against a new arm-chair, or a clandestine 
sidebcNiird — a search-warrant, and a conviction 
consequent upon it — ^have much more the ap- 
pearance of English than American libertr. 
The license for a watch, too, is purely English. 
A truly free Englishman walks out covered wi& 
licenses. It is impossible to convict him. Ha 
has paid a guinea for his powdered head—a 
guinea for the coat of arms upon his seals— a 
three guinea license for the gun he carries npoa 
his shoulder to shoot game : and is so fortiiM 
with permits and official sanctions, that the most 
eagle-eyed informer cannot obtain the most tri- 
fling advantage over him. 

America has borrowed, between 1791 and 

1815, one hundred and seven millions of dol 
lars, of which forty-nine millions were boiw 
rowed in 1813 and 1814. The internal reveiiiM 
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Jb die jear 1815 amonnted to eight million 
doUars; the gross revenue of the same year, 
indnding the loan, to fiftj<one million dollars. 

ilrm^^— During the late war with Great Brit- 
lain, Coogress anthorized the raising of 62,000 
men for the armies of the United States, — 
tboogh the actoal number raised never amount- 
ed to half that force. In February, 1815, the 
army of the United States did not amount to 
more than 32,000 men; in January, 1814, to 
33,000.* The recruiting service, as may be 
easily conceived, where^ the wages of labour 
are so high, goes on very slowly in America. 
The military peace establishment was fixed in 
1815 at 10,000 men. The Americans are fortu- 
nately exempt from the insanity of garrisoning 
little rocks and islands all over the world ; nor 
would they lavish millions upon the ignoble end 
fl^ the Spanish Peninsula — the most useless and 
extravagant possession with which any Eu- 
ropean power was ever afflicted. In 1812, any 
Remit honourably discharged from the service, 
was allowed three months' pay, and 160 acres 
of land. In 18H, every non-commissioned 
officer, musician and private, who enlisted and 
was afterwards honourably discharged, was al- 
lowed, upon such discharge, 320 acres. The 
enlistment was for five years, or during the war. 
The widow, child or parent of any person en- 
listed, who was killed, or died in the service of 
the United States, was entitled to receive the 
aame bounty in land. 

Every free white male between eighteen and 
forty-five, is liable to be called out in the militia, 
which is stated, in official papers, to amount to 
748,000 persons. 

Naey.^On the 8th of June, 1781, the Ameri- 
cans had only one vessel of war, the Alliance; 
nod that was thought to be too expensive ; it was 
cold ! The attacks of the Barbary powers first 
roused them to form a navy; which, in 1797, 
amounted to three frigates. In 1814, besides a 
great increase of frigates, four seventy-fours 
were ordered to be built In 1816, in conse- 
quence of some brilliant actions of their fri- 
gates, the naval service had become very popu- 
lar throughout the United Slates. One million 
of dollars was appropriated annually, for eight 
years to the gradual increase of the navy ; nine 
seventy-fours,f and twelve forty-four gun-ships 
were ordered to be built. Vacant and unappro- 
priated lands belonging to the United States, fit 
to produce oak and cedar, were to be selected 
for the use of the navy. The peace establish- 
ment of the marine corps was increased, and 
six navy yards were established. We were 
surprised to find Dr. Seybert complaining of a 
want of ship timber in America. " Many per- 
sons (he says^ believe that our stock of live oak 
u very considerable ; but upon good authority 
we have been told, in 1801, that supplies of live 
oak from Georgia will be obtained with great 
di£:ultV; and that the larger pieces are very 
scarce.'^ In treating of naval afifairs, Dr. Sey- 
bert, with a very difi!erent purpose in view, pays 
the following involuntary tribute to the activity 



• Pcftce with Great Britain was signed iu December, 
1614. at Gbeiit. 

t The American seventy-four gun ships are ns big as 
OUT first-raiet, and their frigates nearly as big as ahips of 
the line. 



and effect of our late naval warfare against tha 
Americans. 

" For a long time the majority of the people 
of the United States was opposed to an exten- 
sive and permanent naval establishment; and 
the force authorized by the legislature, until very 
lately, was intended for temporary purposes. A 
navy was considered to be beyond the financial 
means of our country; and it was supposed the 
people would not submit to be taxed for its sop* 
port. Our brilliant success in the late war has 
changed the public sentiment on this subject: 
many persons who formerly opposed the navy, 
now consider it as an essential means for our 
defence. The late transactions on the borders 
of the Chesapeake Bay, cannot be forgotten ; 
the extent of that immense estuary enabled the 
enemy to sail triumphant into the interior of 
the United States. For hundreds of miles along 
the shores of that great bay, our people were in- 
sulted; our towns were ravaged and destroyed; 
a considerable population was teased and irn* 
tated ; depredations were hourly committed by 
an enemy who could penetrate into the bosom 
of the country, without our being able to molest 
him whilst he kept on the water. By the time 
a snflicient force was collected to check his 
operations in one situation, his ships had al- 
ready transported him to another, which was 
feeble, and offered a booty to him. An army 
could make no resistance to this mode of war- 
fare; the people were annoyed; and they suf- 
fered in the field only to be satisfied of their 
inability to check those who had the dominion 
upon our waters. The inhabitants who were in 
the immediate vicinity, were not alone affected 
by the enemy; his operations extended their 
influence to our great towns on the Atlantic 
coast; domestic intercourse and internal com- 
merce were interrupted, whilst that with foreign 
nations was, in some instances, entirely sus- 
pended. The treasury documents for 1814, ex- 
hibit the phenomenon of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania not being returned in the list of the 
exporting states. We were not only deprived 
of revenue, but our expenditures were very 
much augmented. It is probable the amount 
of the expenditures incurred on the borders of 
the Chesapeake would have been adequate to 
provide naval means for the defence of those 
waters : the people might then have remained 
at home, secure from depredation in the pur- 
suit of their tranquil occupations. The ex- 
penses of the government, as well as of indi- 
viduals, were very much augmented for every 
species of transportation. Every thing had to 
be conveyed by land carriage. Our communi- 
cation with the ocean was cut off. One then* 
sand dollars were paid for the transportation of 
each of the thirty-two pounder cannon from 
Washington city to Lake Ontario for the public 
service. Our roads became almost impassable 
from the heavy loads which were carried over 
them. These facts should induce us, in times 
of tranquillity, to provide for the national de- 
fence, and execute such internal improvements 
as cannot be effected during the agitations of 
war."— (p. 679.) 

Expenditure, — The President of the United 
States receives about 6000/. a year; the Vice- 
President about 600/.; the deputies to Congress 
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have 8 dollars per day, and 8 doUars for every 
20 miles of journey. The first clerk of the 
House of Representatives receives about 750^ 
per annum ; the Secretary of State, 1200/L; the 
Postmaster-General, 750L; the Chief Justice of 
the United States, IQOOL; a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, 2200/L per annum. There are, doubt- 
less, reasons why there should be two noblemen 
appointed in this country as postmasters-gene- 
ral, with enormous salaries, neither of whom 
know a twopenny post letter from a general 
one, and where further retrenchments are stated 
to be impossible. This is clearly a case to 
which that impossibility extends. But these are 
matters where a prostration of understanding 
is called for; and good subjects are not to rea- 
son, but to pay. If, however, we were ever to 
indulge in the Saxon practice of looking into 
our own affairs, some important documents 
might be derived from these American salaries. 
Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason why the 
first clerk of his House of Commons should 
derive emoluments from his situation to the 
amount of 6000A or 7000/. per annum; but 
Jonathan is vu]a:ar and arithmetical. The total 
expenditure of the United States varied, between 
1799 and 1811, both inclusive, from U to 17 
millions of dollars. From 1812 to 1814, both 
inclusive, and all these years of war with this 
country, the expenditure was consecutively, 22, 
29, and 38 millions of dollars. The total ex- 
penditure of the United States, for 14 years 
from 1791 to 1814, was 333 millions of dollars ; 
of which, in the three last years of war with 
this country, from 1812 to 1814, there were ex- 

S ended 100 millions of dollars, of which only 
5 were supplied by revenue, the rest by loans 
and government paper. The sum total received 
by the American treasury from the 3d of March, 
1789, to the 31$t of March, 1816, is 354 millions 
of dollars; of which 107 millions have been 
raised by loan, and 222 millions by the customs 
and tonnage: so that, exclusive of the revenue 
derived from loans, 222 parts out of 247 of the 
American revenue have been derived from fo- 
reign commerce. In the mind of any sensible 
American, this consideration ought to prevail 
over the few splendid actions of their half dozen 
frigates, which must, in a continued war, have 
been, with all their bravery and activity, swept 
from the face of the ocean by the superior force 
and equal bravery of the English. It would be 
the height of madness in America to run into 
another naval war with this country, if it could 
be averted by any other means than a sacrifice 
of proper dignity and character. They have, 
comparatively, no land revenue; and, in spite 
of the Franklin and Guerriire, though lined 
with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, 
they must soon be reduced to the same state 
which has been described by Dr. Seybert, and 
from which they were so opportunely extricated 
bv the treaty of Ghent liavid Porter and Ste- 
phen Decatur are very brave men ; but they 
will prove an unspeakable misfortune to their 
country, if they inflame Jonathan into a love of 
naval ^lory, and inspire him with any other 
love of war than that which is founded upon a 
determination not to submit to serious msult 
and injury. 

We eon inform Jonathan Ufhai are the inevi' 



table eonsegueneee of hemg too find o/ „ ^^ 
Taxes upon every artiek whiA entenTinto the 
mouth, or eovera tne back, or ii placed under the 
foot — taxes upon every thing tohUh it tt pkatani 
to tee, hear, feel, smell, or taaie — taxes tmi 
UHtrmth, light and heomotion-''4axes on every tmng 
on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every 
thing thai comes from abroad, or is grown at 
home — taxes on the raw material— taxes on every 
fresh value that is added toil by the industry if 
man — taxes on the sauce which pampers mmfs 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to heaUk 
— on the ermine which decorates the Judge, and 
the rope which hangs the criminal— on the poor 
man*s mI/, and the rich man's ^nee—on the tram 
nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride— 
at bed or board, eouehani or levant, we must pay, 
— Tfic school'boy whips his taxed top— the beard' 
less youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road,* — and the dying Bngiisl^ 
man, pouring his medicine, which has paid 1 per 
cent,, into a spoon that has paid Ibpereeni,^— 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, tddek 
has paid 22 per cent,, — and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary, who has paid a license of a 
hundrea potindsfor the primly of putting mm 
to death. His whole property is then immematidy 
taxed from 2 /o 10 per cent. Besides the probatCt 
large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chaticelf his virtues are handed down to posterity 
on taxed marble; and he is then gathatdtohts 
fathers, — to be taxed no more. In addition to aU 
this, the habit of dealing with large sums will 
make the government avaricious and proAise; 
and the system itself will infallibly generate 
the base vermin of spies and informers, and a 
still more pestilent race of political tools and 
retainers of the meanest and most odious 
description; — while the prodigious patronage 
which the collecting of this splendid revenue 
will throw into the hands of government, will 
invest it with so vast an influence, and hold out 
such means and temptations to corruption, as 
all the virtue and public spirit, even of repub- 
licans, will be unable to resist 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, 
when he sees the rabble huzzaing at the heels 
of the truly respectable Decatur, or inflaming 
the vanity of that still more popular leader, 
whose justification has lowered the character of 
his government with all the civilized nations of 
the world. 

Debt. — America owed 42 million dollars aAer 
the Revolutionary war; in 1790, 79 millions; in 
1803,70 millions; and in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1812, the public debt was diminished to 45 
million dollars. Afler the last war with Eng- 
land, it had risen to 123 millions; and so it stood 
on the 1st of January, 1816. The total amount 
carried to the credit of the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, on the 31st of December, 1816, was 
about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan — and thus has 
it been governed. In his honest endeavours to 
better his situation, and in his manly purpose 
of resisting injury and insult we most cordially 
sympathize. We hope he will always continue 
to watch and suspect his government as he now 
does — remembering that it is the constant ten- 
dency of those entrusted with power, to con* 
ceive that they enjoy it by their own merits. 
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end for thtir own use, and not by delegation, 
and for the benefit of others. Thas far we are 
llw friends and admirers of Jonathan. Bat he 
nnst not grow vain and ambitions; or allow 
himself to be dazzled by that galaxy of epithets 
fay which his orators and newspaper scnbblers 
cndemTonrto persuade their supporters that they 
are the greatest, the most refined, the most en- 
ligfaten^ and most moral people npon earth. 
ne efiect of this is nnspeakably laoicrons on 
diis side of the Atlantic — and, eren on the other, 
ve shall imagine, mnst be rather humiliating 
10 the reasonable part of the population. The 
Americans are a brave, industrious and acute 
people; but thejr have, hitherto, given no indi* 
cations of genius, and made no approaches 
to the heroic, either in their morality or cha- 
rMler. They are but a recent offset, indeed, 
ttom England; and should make it their chief 
boast, for many generations to come, that they 
are sprung firom the same race with Bacon and 
Shakspeare and Newton. Considering their 
numbers, indeed, and the ihvourable circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, they 
have yet done marvellously little to assert the 
honour of such a descent, or to show that their 
Ea|li8h blood has been exalted or refined by 
their republican training and institutions.—^ 
Their Franklins and Washingtons, and all the 
other sages and heroes of their Revolution, 
were bom and bred subjects of the King of 
England,— and not among the freest or most 
valoed of his subjects. And since the period 
of their separation, a far greater proportion of 
their statesmen and artists and political writers 
have been foreigners than ever occurred before 
in the history of any civilized and educated 
people. During the thirty or forty years of 
iheii iaiependence, they have done absolutely 
nothing for the Sciences, for the Arts, for Lite- 
ratur? sr even for the statesman-like studies of 



Politics or Political Economy. Confining our 
selves to our own country, and to the period 
that has elapsed since ihey had an independen 
existence, we would ask, where are their Foxes, 
their Burkes, their Sheridans, their Windhams, 
their Horners,their Wilberforcesl — where their 
Arkwrights, their Watts, their Davys ? — their 
Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys, 
and Malthusesi — their Porsons, Parrs, Bur- 
neys, or Bloomfieldst — their Scotts, Rogers's, 
Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbest — 
their Siddons's, Kembles, Keans, or 0*Neils1 — 
their Wilkies, Lawrences, Chantrys?— or their 
parallels to the hundred other names that have 
spread themscl7es over the world from our 
little island in the course of the last thirty 
years, and blest or delighted mankind by their 
works, inventions or examples 1 In so far as 
we know, there is no such parallel to be pro- 
duced from the whole annals of this self- 
adulating race. In the four quartera of the 
globe, who reads an American book! or goes 
to an American play? or looks at an American 
picture or statue! What does the world yet 
owe to American physicians or surgeons 1 
What new substances have their chemists dis 
covered? or what old ones have they analyzed! 
What new constellations have been discovered 
by the telescopes of Americans! What have 
they done in the mathematics! Who drinks 
out of American glasses ! or eats from Ameri- 
can plates! or wears American coats or gowns! 
or sleeps in American blankets ! Finally, under 
which of the old tyrannical governments of Eu« 
rope is every sixth man a slave, whom his fel- 
low-creatures may buy and sell and torture ! 

When these questions are fairly and favour^ 
ably answered, their laudatory epithets may be 
allowed : but till that can be done, we would 
seriously advise them to keep clear of super* 
latives. 
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IRELAND.* 

[BDmumoa RiTnir, 1880.] 



T^tm are all the late publications that treat 
of Irish interests in general, — and none of them 
are of fir5t-rate importance. Mr. (Gamble's Tra- 
vels in Ireland are of a very ordinary description 
— low scenes and low hamour maldng up the 
principal part of the narrative. There are 
readers, however, whom it will amuse; and the 
reading market becomes more and more exten* 
sive, and embraces a greater variety of persons 
every day. Mr. Whitelaw's History of Dublin 
is a book of great accuracy and research, highly 
creditable to the industry, good sense and be- 
nevolence of its author. Of the Travels of Mr. 
Christian Curwen, we hardly know what to say. 
He is bold and honest in his politics — a great 
enemy to abuses — vapid in his levity and plea* 
santry, and intihitely too much inclined to de- 
claim upon common-place topics of morality and 
benevolence. But, with these drawbacks, the 
book is not ill written ; and ma^ be advantage- 
ously read by those who are desirous of informa- 
tion upon the present state of Ireland. 

So great and &o long has been the misgo- 
vernment of that country, that we verily believe 
the empire would be much stronger if every 
thirg was open sea between England and the 
Atlantic, and if skates and codfuk swam over 
the fair land of Ulster. Such jobbing, such 
profligacy — so much direct tyranny and oppres- 
sion — such an abuse of God's gifts — such a 
profanalion of God*s name for the purposes of 
bigotry and party spirit, cannot be exceeded in 
the history of civilized Europe, and will long 
remain a monument of infamy and shame to 
England. But it will be more useful to suppress 
the indignation which the very name of Ireland 
inspires, and to consider impartially those causes 
which have marred this fair portion of the crea- 
tion, and kept it yirild and savage in the midst of 
improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that the 
mass of the people have been given up for a 
century to a handful of Protestants, by whom 
they have been treated as Helots, and subjected 
to every species of persecution and disgrace. 
The suiferings of the Catholics have been so 
loudly chaunted in the very streets, that it is al- 
most needless to remind our readers that, during 
the reigns of George I. and George II., the Irish 
Roman Catholics were disabled from holding 
any civil or military office, from voting at elec- 
tions, from admission into corporations, from 
practising law or physic. A younger brother, 
by turning Protestant, might deprive his elder 

• I. Whiufnw^s History of tht City <^ Dublin. 4to Ca- 
dell 011(1 Davivs. 

2. Otf^rrations on the State of Ireland, principally di- 
retted to its Agriculture and Rural Population,' in a seriet of 
Letters fcritten on a Tour through that Country. In 8 vols. 
By J. C. Ciirwcn, Vmi., M. P. London, 181& 

3 Gambles Vievs qf Society in Ireland. 



brother of his birthright; by the lame process 
be might force his father, under ;he name of a 
liberal provision, to yield up to him a part of 
his landed property: and, if an eldest son, bt 
might, in the same way, reduce his father^s feei 
simple to a life estate. A papist was disabled 
from purchasing freehold lands— and even from 
holding long leases — and any person might takt 
his Catholic neighbour's house by paying 6iL for 
it. If the child of a Catholic father tamed Pro- 
testant, be was taken away from his fktber and 
put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No 
papist could purchase a freehold, or lease fn 
more than thirty years — or inherit from an in- 
testate Protestant — nor from an intestate Catho- 
lic— nor dwell in Limerick or Gal way — nor hold 
an advowson, nor buy an annuity for life. M 
was given for discovering a popish arohbishop 
— 80i. for a popish clergyman — and lOs. for a 
schoolmaster. No one was allowed to be trustee 
for Catholics ; no Catholic was allowed to take 
more than two apprentices ; no papist to be so- 
licitor, sheriflT, or to serve on grand juries. 
Horses of papists might be seized for the militia; 
for which militia papists were to pay double, 
and to find Protestant substitutes. Papists were 
prohibited from being present at vestries, or 
from being high or petty constables ; and, when 
resident in towns, they were compelled to find 
Protestant watchmen. Barristers and solicitors 
marrying Catholics, were exposed to the penal- 
ties of Catholics. Persons plundered by pri- 
vateers during a war with any popish prince, 
were reimbursed by a levy on the Catholic in- 
habitants where they lived. All popish priests 
celebrating marriages contrary to IS Geo. L cap. 
3, were to be hanged. 

The greater part of these incapacities are re- 
moved, though many of a very serious and op- 
pressive nature stiH remain. But the grand 
misfortune is, that the spirit which these op- 
pressive laws engendered remains. The Pro- 
testant still looks upon the Catholic as a 
degraded being. The Catholic does not vet 
consider himself upon an equality with his for- 
mer tyrant and taskmaster. That religious 
hatred which required all the prohibiting vigi- 
lance of the law for its restraint, has found in 
the law its strongest support; and the spirit 
which the law first exasperated and embittered, 
continues to act long aAer the original stimuhu 
is withdrawn. The law which prevented Ca- 
tholics from serving on grand juries is repealed ; 
but Catholics are not called upon grand juries 
in the proportion in which they are entitled, by 
their rank and fortune. The Duke of Bedford 
did all he could to give them the benefit of those 
laws which are already passed in their favour* 
But power is seldom entrusted in this country 
to one of the Duke of Bedford's liberality ; and 
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every thing has fallen back in the hands of his 
successors into the ancient division of the pri- 
Tilled and de|rraded castes. We do not mean 
to cast any reflection upon the present secretary 
for Ireland, whom we believe to be upon this 
sabject a very liberal politician, and on all sub- 
jects an honoarable and excellent man. The 
government under which he serves allows him 
to indulge in a little harmless liberality; but it 
is perfectly understood that nothing is intended 
to be done for the Catholics ; that no loaves and 
fishes will be lost by indulgence in Protestant 
insolence and tyranny; and, therefore, among 
the generality of Irish Protestants, insolence, 

nny and exclusion continue to operate. 
ever eligible the Catholic may be, he is not 
elected; whatever barriers may be thrown down, 
he does not advance a step. He was first kept 
Ml by law; he is now kept out by opinion and 
habiL They have been so long in chains, that 
nobody believes they are capable of using their 
hands and feet 

It is not, however, the only or the worst misfor- 
tane of the Catholics, that the relaxations of the 
law are hitherto of little benefit to them ; the law 
i» not yet sufficiently relaxed. A Catholic, as 
every l)ody knows, cannot be made sheriff; can- 
not he in Parliament; cannot be a director of 
the Irish Bank ; cannot fill the great departments 
of the law, the army and the navy; is cut off 
from all the high objects of human ambition, 
and treated as a marked and degraded person. 

Tbie common admission now is, that the Ca- 
tholics are to the Protestants in Ireland as about 
4 to l-^f which Protestants, not more than one 
ka^Mong to the Church of Ireland. This, then, 
is one of the most striking features in the state 
of Ireland. That the great mass of the popula- 
tion is completely subjugated and overawed by 
a handful of comparatively recent settlers, — in 
whom all the power and patronage of the coun- 
try are vested, — who have been reluctantly com- 
pelled to desist from still greater abuses of 
authority 4 — and who look with trembling appre- 
hension to the increasing liberality of the Par- 
liament and the country towards these unfortu- 
nate persons whom they have always looked 
upon as their property and their prey. 

Whatever evils may result from these pro- 
portions between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed^to whatever dangers a country so 
situated may be considered to be exposed — these 
evils and dangers are rapidly increasing in Ire- 
land. The proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
is infinitely greater now than it was thirty years 
igo, and is becoming more and more favourable 
to the former. By a return made to the Irish 
House of Lords in 1732, the proportion of Ca- 
tholics to Protestants was not 2 to 1. It is now 
(as we have already observed) 4 to I ; and the 
causes which have thus altered the proportion 
in favour of the Catholics are sufficiently ob- 
vious to any one acquainted with the state of 
Ireland. The Roman Catholic priest resides: 
his income entirely depends upon the number 
of his flock; and he must exert himself, or he 
starves. There is some chance of success, 
therefore, in his efforts to convert; but the Pro- 
testant clergyman, if he were equally eager, has 
Httle or no probability of persuading so much 
larger a proportion of the population to come 



over to his church. The Catholic clergyman 
belongs to a religion that has always been morv 
desirous of gaiuing proselytes than the Proi 
testant church; and he is animated by a sense 
of injury and a desire of revenge. Another rea- 
son for the disproportionate increase of Catho- 
lics is, that the Catholics will marry upon means 
which the Protestant considers as insufficient 
for marriage. A few potatoes and a shed of 
turf are all that Luther has left for the Roman- 
ist ; and, when the latter gets these, he instaiit|J^ 
begins upon the great Irish manufacture of chL- 
dren. But a Protestant belongs to the sect that 
eats the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others; 
he must have comforts, and he does not marry 
till he gets them. He would be ashamed, if he 
were seen living as a Catholic lives. This is 
the principal reason why the Protestants who 
remain attached to their church do not increase 
so fast as the Catholics. But in common minds, 
daily scenes, the example of the majority, the 
power of imitation, decide their habits, religious 
as well as civil. A Protestant labourer who 
works among Catholics, soon learns to think 
and act and talk as they do — he is not proof 
against the eternal panegyric which he hears of 
Father O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed 
away ; and he goes at last, after some little T&* 
sistanee, to the chapel, where he sees every 
body else |^ing. 

These eight Catholics not only hate the ntnth 
man, the Protestant of the Establishment, for 
the unjust privileges he enjoys — not only remem- 
ber that the lands of their fathers were given to 
his father — but they find themselves forcetl to 
pay for the support of his religion. In the 
wretched state of poverty in which the lower 
orders of Irish are plunged, it is not without 
considerable effort that they can pay the few 
shillings necessary for the support of their Ca- 
tholic priest; and when this is effected, a tenth 
of the potatoes in the garden is to be set out 
for the support of a persuasion, the introduction 
of which into Ireland they consider as the great 
cause of their political inferiority, and all their 
manifold wretchedness. In England, a labourer 
can procure constant employment — or he can, 
at the worst, obtain relief from his parish. 
Whether tithe operates as a tax upon him, is 
known only to the political economist: if he 
does pay it, he does not know that he pays it ; 
and the burthen of supporting the clergy is at 
least kept out of his view. But, in Ireland, the 
only method in which a poor man lives, is by 
taking a small portion of land, in which he ran 
grow potatoes: seven or eight months out of 
twelve, in many parts of Ireland, there is no 
constant employment of the poor: and the po 
tato farm is all that shelters them from absolute 
famine. If the pope were to come in person, and 
seize upon every tenth potato, the poor peasant 
would scarcely endure it. With what patience 
then, can he see it tossed into the cart of the 
heretic rector who has a church without a con- 
gresration, and a revenue without duties! 

We do not say whether these things aie right 
or wrong — whether they want a remedy at all 
— or what remedy they want; but we paint them 
in those colours in which they appear to the eye 
of poverty and ignorance, without saying whe» 
ther those colours are false or true. Nor is Xlw 
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case at all comparable to that of Dissenters pay- 
ing tithe in England ; which case is precisely 
the reverse of what happens in Irelana, for it is 
the contribution of a very small minority to the 
religion of a very large majoritv ; and the num- 
bers on either side make all the difference in 
the argument. To ezas]>erate the poor Catholic 
still more, the rich grazier of the parish — or the 
squire in his parish — pay no tithe at all for their 
grass land. Agistment tithe is abolished in 
Ireland; and the burthen of supporting two 
churches seems to devolve upon the poorer 
Catholics, struggling with plough and spade in 
small scraps of dearly-rented land. Tithes seem 
to be- collected in a more harsh manner than 
they are collected in England. The minute sub- 
divisions of land in Ireland — the little connection 
which the Protestant cler^man commonly has 
with the Catholic population of his parish, have 
made the introduction of tithe proctors very 
general — sometimes as the agent of the clergy- 
man — sometimes as the lessee or middleman 
between the clergyman and the cultivator of 
the land ; but, in either case, practised, dexter- 
ous estimators of tithe. The English clergymen 
in general, are far from exacting the whole of 
what is due to them, but sacrifice a little to the 
love of popularity or to the dread of odium. 
A system of tithe-proctors established all over 
England (as it is in Ireland,) would produce 
general disgust and alienation from the Esta- 
blished Church. 

** During the administration of Lord Halifax,'' 
says Mr. Hardy, in quoting the opinion of Lord 
Charlemont upon tithes paid by Catholics, ** Ire- 
land was dangerously disturbed in its south- 
em and northern regions. In the south princi- 
pally, in the counties of Kilkenny, Limerick, 
Cork and Tipperary, the White Boys now made 
their first appearance ; those White Boys, who 
have ever since occasionally disturbed the pub- 
lic tranquillity, without any rational method 
having been as yet pursued to eradicate this 
disgraceful evil. When we consider that the 
very same district has been for the long space 
of seven-and-twenty years liable to frequent 
returns of the same disorder into which it has 
continually relapsed, in spite of all the violent 
remedies from time to time administered by our 
political quacks, we cannot doubt but that some 
real, peculiar and topical cause must exist; and 
yet, neither the removal nor even the investiga- 
tion of this cause has ever once been seriously 
attempted. Laws of the most sanguinary and 
unconstitutional nature have been enacted; the 
country has been disgraced and exasperated 
by frequent and bloody executions; and the 
gibbet, that perpetual resource of weak and 
cruel legislators, has groaned under the multi- 
tude of starving criminals: yet, while the cause 
is suffered to exist, the effects will ever follow. 
The amputation of limbs will never eradicate 
a prurient humour, which must be sought in its 
source, and there remedied." 

♦•I wish," continues Mr. Wakefield, •* for the 
sake of humanity, and for the honour of the 
Irish character, that the gentlemen of that coun- 
try would take this matter into their serious 
consideration. Let them only for a moment 
place themselves in the situation of the half- 
famished cotter, surrounded by a wretched fami- 



ly, clamorous for food ; and jadge what lui IM* 
ings must be, when he sees the tenth part of the 
produce of his potato garden exposed at hanreit 
time to public etmtf or, if he have given a pio* 
missory note for the payment of a certain aum 
of money, to compensate for such tithe when it 
becomes due, to hear the heartf-rending cries of 
his offspring clinging round him, and lameotiiig 
for the milk of which they are deprived, by the 
cows being driven to the pound, to be sold to dis- 
charge the debt Such accounts are not the 
creation of fancy ; the facts do exist, and are 
but too common in Ireland. Were one of them 
transferred to canvas by the hand of genioSp 
and exhibited to English humanity, that h«art 
must be callous, indeed, that could refuse its 
sympathy. I have seen the cow, the favourite 
cow, driven away, accompanied by the sighs^ 
the tears and the imprecations of a whole fiuni- 
ly, who were paddhng a(\er, through wet and 
dirt, to take their last affectionate farewell of 
this their only friend and benefactor, at the 

found gate. I have heard with emotions which 
can scarcely describe, deep curses repealed 
from village to village as the cavalcade pro- 
ceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the 
domain walls of the opulent grazier, whose 
numerous herds were cropping the most lazo- 
riant pastures, while he was secure from any 
demand for the tithe of their food, looking oa 
with the most unfeeling indifference.''«>)me* 
/idd, p. 486. 

In Munster, where tithe of potatoes is exact- 
ed, risings against the system have constantly 
occurred during the last forty years. In Ulster, 
where no such tithe is required, these insurreo> 
tions are unknown. The double church which 
Ireland supports, and that painful visible con- 
tribution towards it which tne poor Irishman is 
compelled to make from his miserable pittance, 
is one great cause of those never-ending in- 
surrections, burnings, murders and robberies, 
which have laid waste that ill-fated country for 
so many years. The unfortunate consequence 
of the civil disabilities, and the church payments 
under which the Catholics labour, is a rooted 
antipathy to this country. They hate the Eng- 
lish government from historical recollection, 
actual sufferings and disappointed hope; and 
till they are better treated, they will continue to 
hate it. At this moment, in a period of the 
most profound peace, there are twenty-five 
thousand of the best disciplined and best ap- 
pointed troops in the world in Ireland, with 
bayonets fixed, presented arms, and in the atti- 
tude of present war : nor is there a man too 
much — nor would Ireland be tenable without 
them. When it was necessary last ^ear (or 
thought necessary) to put down the children of 
reform, we were forced to make a new levy 
of troops in this country — not a man could 
be spared from Ireland. The moment they 
had embarked, Peep-of-day Boys, Heart-of-Oak 
Boys, Twelve-o'clock Boys,Heart-of-Flint Boys, 
and all the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen, 
would have proceeded to the ancient work of 
riot, rapine and disaffection. Ireland, in short, 
till her wrongs are redressed, and a more liberal 
policy is adopted towards her, will always be a 
cause of anxiety and suspicion to this country ; 
and, in some moment of our weakness and de- 
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I, win ibreibly extort what she woald 
reeeiTe with gratitude and exaltation. 
Ireland is situated close to another island of 
irealer sixe, speaking the same language, very 
superior in civilization, and the seat of govem- 
BcnL The consequence of this is the emigra- 
lioD of the richest and most powerful part of the 
commnnity— a vast drain of wealth— and the 
absence of all that wholesome influence which 
ihe representatives of ancient families residing 
■poQ their estates, produce upon their tenantry 
and dependents. Can any man imagine that 
the scenes which have heen acted in Ireland 
within these last twenty years, would have 
taken place, if such vast proprietors as the 
Doke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and many other men of equal wealth, had heen 
in the constant habit of residing upon their Irish, 
as tbey are upon their English estates t Is it of 
* so consequence to the order and the civilization 
of a large district, whether the great mansion is 
iBhabited by an insignificant, perhaps a mis- 
chievous, attorney, in the shape of agent, or 
whether the first and greatest men of the United 
Kingdoms, after the business of Parliament is 
over, come with their friends and families, to 
exercise hospitality, to spend large revenues, to 
diffuse information and to improve manners? 
This evil is a very serious one to Ireland ; and, 
as far as we see, incurable. For if the present 
large estates were, by the dilapidation of fami- 
lies, to be broken to pieces and sold, others 
eqaally great would, in the free circulation of 
property, speedily accumulate; and the moment 
any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of for- 
tune, he would probably choose to reside in the 
better country^— near the Parliament or the 
court 

This absence of great proprietors in Ireland 
necessarily brings with it, or if not necessarily, 
has actually brought with it, the employment 
of middlemen, which forms one other standing 
and regular Irish grievance. We are well aware 
of all that can be said in defence of middle- 
men; that they stand between the little farmer 
and the great proprietor, as the shop-keeper 
does between the manufacturer and consumer; 
and, in fact, by their intervention, save time, and 
therefore expense. This may be true enough 
in the abstract; but the particular nature of land 
most be attended to. The object of the man who 
makes cloth is to sell his cloth at the present 
market, for as high a price as he can obtain. If 
that price is too high, it soon falls; but no injury 
is done to his machinery by the superior price 
he has enjoyed for a season — he is just as able 
to produce cloth with it, as if the profits he en- 
joyed had always been equally moderate ; he 
has no fear, therefore, of the middlemen; or of 
any species of moral machinery which may help 
to obtain for him the greatest present prices. 
The same would be the feeling of any one who 
let out a steam-engine, or any other machine, 
for the purposes of manufacture ; be would natu- 
rally take the highest price he could get : for he 
might either let his machine for a price propor- 
tionate to the work it did, or the repairs, estima- 
ble with the greatest precision, might be thrown 
upon the tenant; in short, he could hardly ask 
any rent loo hig^ for his machine which a re- 
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sponsible peraon would give ; dilapidation would 
be so visible, and so calculable in such in- 
stances, that any secondary lease, or subletting, 
would be rather an increase of secnrity than a 
source of alarm. Any evil firom such a practice 
would be improbable, measurable and reme- 
diable. In land, on the contrary, the object is 
not to get the highest prices absolutely, but to 
get the highest prices which will not injure the 
machine. One tenant may ofier and pay double 
the rent of another, and in a few years leave the 
land in a state which will effectually bar all fu- 
ture offers of tenancy. It is of no use to fill t 
lease full of clauses and covenants ; a tenant 
who pays more than he ought to pay, or who pays 
even to the last farthing which he ought to pay, 
will rob the land, and injure the machine, in 
spite of all the attorneys in England. He will 
rob it even if he means to remain upon it- 
driven on by present distress, and anxious to 
put off the day of defalcation and arrear. The 
damage isoAen difficult of detection — not easily 
calculated, not easily to be proved; such for 
which juries (themselves, perhaps, farmera) 
would not willingly give sufficient compensa- 
tion. And if this is true in England, it is much 
more strikingly true in Ireland, where it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain verdicts for breaches 
of covenant in leases. 

The only method then of guarding the machine 
from real injury Is, by giving to the actual oc- 
cupier such advantage in his contract, that he 
is unwilling to give it up— that he has a real 
interest in retaining it, and is not driven by the 
distresses of the present moment to destroy the 
future productiveness of the soil. Any rent 
which the landlord accepts more than this, or 
any system by which more rent than this is ob- 
tained, is to borrow money upon the most usu- 
rious and profligate interest — to increase the 
revenue of the present day by the absolute ruin 
of the property. Such is the effect produced by 
a middleman : he gives high prices that he may 
obtain higher from the occupier; more is paid 
by the actual occupier than is consistent with 
the safety and preservation of the machine; the 
land is run out, and in the end, that maximum of 
rent we have described is not obtained: and not 
only is the property injured by such a system* 
but in Ireland the most shocking consequences 
ensue from it. There is little manufacture in 
Ireland ; the price of labour is low, the demand 
for labour irregular. If a poor man is driven, 
by distress of rent, from his potato garden, he 
has no other resource — all is lost: he will do the 
imoossible (as the French say^ to retain it: and 
subscribe any bond, and promise any rent. The 
middleman has no character to lose; and he 
knew, when he took up the occupation, that it 
was one with which pity had nothing to do. On 
he drives; and backward the poor peasant ro* 
cedes, losing something at every step, till he 
comes to the very brink of despair ; and then 
he recoils and murders his oppressor, and is a 
White boy or a Right hoy : — the soldier shoots 
him, and the judge hangs him. 

In the debate which took place in the Irisn 
House of Commons, upon the bill for preventing 
tumultuous risings and assemblies, on the 31st 
of January, 1787, the attorney-general submitted 
to the House the following narrative of facis. 
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*'The commencement," said he, ''was in one 
or two parishes in the coanty of Kerry; and 
they proceeded thus. The people assembled in 
ft Catholic chape], and then took an oath to 
obey the laws of Captain Right, and to starve the 
clergy. They then proceedcjd to the next pa- 
rishes, on the following Sunday, and there swore 
the people in the same manner; with this addi- 
tion, that they (the people last sworn) should, 
on the ensuing Sunday, proceed to the chapels 
of their next neighbouring |uirishes, and swear 
the inhabitants of those pariilies in like manner. 
Proceeding in this manner they very soon went 
through the province of Miinster. The first 
object was the reformation ofyUhea. They swore 
not to give more than a certain price per acre; 
not to assist, or allow them< to be assisted, in 
drawing the tilhe, and to permit no proctor. 
They next took upon them to prevent the collec- 
tion of parish cesses; next to nominate parish 
clerks, and in some cases curates : to say what 
church should or should not be repaired ; and 
in one case to threaten that ^hey would bum a 
new church, if the old one were not given for a 
mass-hottse. At last, they proceeded to regulate 
the price of lands; to raise the price of labour; 
and to oppose the collection of the hearth money, 
and other taxes. Bodies of 5000 of them have 
been seen to march through the country un- 
armed, and if met by any magistrate, ikei/ nenar^ 
offortd the tmallest rudeneu or offence; on the 
contrary, they had allowed persons charged with 
crimes to be taken from amongst them by the 
magistrate alone, unaided by any force." 

**The attorney-general said he was well ac- 
quainted with the province of Monster, and that 
it was impossible for human wretchedness to 
exceed that of the peasantry of that province. 
The unhappy tenantry were ground to powder 
by relentless landlords; that, far from being 
able to give the clergy their just dues, they had 
not food nor raiment for themselves — the land- 
lord grasped the whole ; and sorry was he to 
add, that, not satisfied with the present extortion, 
some landlords had been so base as to instigate 
the insurgents to rob the clergy of their tithes, 
not in order to alleviate the distresses of the 
tenantry, but that they might add the clergy's 
share to the cruel rack-rents^ they already paid. 
The poor people of Manster lived in a more alh 
jeet ttate of poverty than human nature could be 
iuppoted equal to bear'* — Gr6ttan*9 Speechee, vol. 
i. 292. 

We are not, of course, in«uch a discussion, 
to be governed by names. A middleman might 
be tied up by the strongest legal restriction, as 
to the price he was to exact from the under- 
tenants, and then he would be no more perni- 
cious to the estate than a steward. A steward 
might be protected in exactions as severe as the 
most rapacious middleman ; and then, of course, 
it would be the same thing uiider another name. 
The practice to which we object is, the too 
common method in Ireland df extorting the last 
farthing which the tenant is willing to give for 
land, rather than quit it: and the machinery 
by which such practice is carried intD effect, is 
that of the middleman. It is not only that it 
rains the land; it ruins the people also. They 
are made so poor — brought so near the ground 

-Chat thej can sink no lower; and burst out at 



last into all the acts of desperation and reruM 
for which Ireland is so notorioas. Men wbo 
have money in their pockets, and find tfiat they 
are improving in their circnmstances, don^ (b 
these things. Opulence, or the hope of opalenea 
or comfort, is the parent of decency, order and 
submission to the laws. A landlord in Ireland 
understands the luxury of carnages and horaett 
but has no relish for the greater loxury of sur- 
rounding himself with a morel and grateful 
tenantry. The absent proprietor looks only to 
revenue, and cares nothing for the disorder and 
degradation of a country which he never means 
to yisit. There are very honourable exceptions 
to this charge: but there are too many living in- 
stances that it is just. The rapacity of the Irish 
landlord induces him to allow of the extreme 
division of his lands. When the daughter maf> 
ries, a little portion of the little farm is broken 
ofi*— another corner for Patrick, and another for 
Dermot— till the land is broken into section^ 
upon one of which an English cow could not 
stand. Twenty mansions of misery are thua 
reared instead of one. A louder cry of opprea> 
sion is li(\ed op to Heaven ; and fresh enemiei 
to the English name and power are maltiplied 
on the earth. The Irish gentlemen, too, ex* 
tremely desirous of political influence, multiply 
freeholds and split votes ; and this propensity 
tends of course to increase the miserable re- 
dundance of living beings, under which Ireland 
is groaning. Among the manifold wretchedness 
to which the poor Irish tenant is liable, we 
must not pass over the practice of driving for 
rent. A lets land to B, who lets it to C, who 
lets it again to D. D pays C his rent, and G 
pays B. But if B fails to pay A^ *St cattle of 
B, C, D are all driven to the pound, and aAer 
the interval of a few days, sold by auction. A 
general driving of this kind very frequently 
leads to a bloody insurrection. It may be 
ranked among the classical grievances oi Iro> 
land. 

Potatoes enter for a great deal into the pre* 
sent condition of Ireland. They are much 
cheaper than wheat; and it is so easy to rear a 
family upon them, that there is no check to 
population from the difficulty of procuring food. 
The population, therefore, goes on with a ra* 
pidity approaching almost to that of new coun* 
tries, and in a much greater ratio than the 
improving agriculture and manufactures of the 
country can find employment for it. All degrees 
of all nations begin with living in pig-styes. 
The king or the priest first gets out of them; 
then the noble, then the pauper, in proportion 
as each class becomes more and more opulent. 
Better tastes arise from better circumstances; 
and the luxury of one period is the wretched- 
ness and poverty of another. English peasants, 
in the time of Henry the Seventh, were lodged 
as badl^ as Irish peasants now are; but the 
population was limited by the difficulty of pro- 
curing a com subsistence. The improvements 
of this kingdom were more rapid ; the price of 
labour rose; and, with it, the luxury and com- 
fort of the peasant, who is now decently lodged 
and clothea, and who would think himself in the 
last stage of wretchedness, if he had nothing 
but an iron pot in a turf house, and plenty or 
potatoes in it. The use of the potato was intro* 
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into Ireland when the wretched accommo- 
dation of her own peasantry bore some propor- 
tkm to the state of those accommodations all 
•Ter Europe. Bat thejr have increased their 
population so fast, and» in conjunction with the 
oppressive government of Ireland retarding im- 
provement, nave kept the price of labour so low, 
that the Irish poor have never been able to 
emerge from their mud cabins, or to acquire 
any taste for cleanliness and decency of appear- 
ance. Mr. Corwen has the following descrip- 
tion of Irish cottages. 

** These mansions of miserable existence, for 
so they may tmly be described, conformably to 
our general estimation of those indispensable 
comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of 
rational beings, are most commonly composed 
of two rooms on the ground floor, a most ap- 
propriate term, for they are literair on the 
earth ; the surface of which is not unfrequently 
fcdoeed a foot or more, to save the expense of 
so much outward walling. The one is a refec- 
tory, the other the dormitory. The furniture of 
the former, if the owner ranks in the upper part 
of the scale of scantiness, will consist of a 
kitchen dresser, well provided and highly deco- 
rated with crockery — not less apparently the 
pride of the husband than the result of female 
vanity in the wife : which, with a table, a chest, 
a few stools and an iron pot, complete the cato- 
k>gae of conveniences generally found as be- 
kmgingto the cabin; while a spinning-wheel, 
famished by the Linen Board, and a loom, or- 
nament Tacant spaces, that otherwise would 
remain unfurnished. In fitting up the latter, 
which cannot, on any occasion, or by any dis- 
play, add a feather to the weight or importance 
expected to be excited by the appearance of the 
former, the inventory is limited to one, and 
sometimes two beds, serving for the repose of 
the whole family ! However downy these may 
be to limbs impatient for rest, their coverings 
appeared to be very slight; and the whole of 
the apartment created reflections of a very pain- 
ful nature. Under such privations, with a wet 
mad floor, and a roof in tatters, how idle the 
search for comforts !'* — Curwen, I. 112, 113. 

To this extract we shall add one more on the 
same subject 

■'The gigantic figure, bare-headed before me, 
had a b«ifd that would not have disgraced an 
ancient Israelite — he was without shoes or 
stockings — and almost a sans-culotte — with a 
coat or rather a jacket, that appeared as if the 
first blast of wind would tear it to tatters. 
Though his garb was thus tattered he had a 
manly commanding countenance. I asked per- 
mission to see the inside of his cabin, to which 
I received his most courteous assent. On 
stooping to enter at the door I was stopped and 
found that permission from another was neces- 
sary before I could be admitted. A pig, which 
was fastened to a stake driven into the floor, 
with length of rope suflScient to permit him the 
enjoyment of sun and air, demanded some cour- 
tesy, which I showed him, and was sufllsred to 
enter. The wife was engaged in boiling thread; 
and by her side, near the fire, a lovely infant 
was sleeping, without any covering, on a bare 
board. Whether the fire gave additional glow 
to the countenance of the babe, or that Nature 



impressed on its unconscious cheek ablush that 
the lot of man should be exposed to such pri 
vations, I will not decide ; but if the cause be 
referable to the latter, it was in perfect unison 
with my own feelings. Two or three othei 
children crowded round the mother: on their 
rosy countenances health seemed established 
in spite of filth and ragged garments. The dresa 
of the poor woman was barely sufiicient to sa- 
tisfy decency. Her countenance bore the im« 
pression of a set melancholy, tinctured with an 
appearance of ill health. The hovel, which 
did not exceed twelve or fiAeen feet in length 
and ten in breadth, was half obscured by smoke 
—chimney or window I saw none; the door 
served the various purposes of an inlet to light, 
and the outlet to smoke. The furniture consist- 
ed of two stools, an iron pot and a spinning- 
wheel — while a sack stuffed with straw, and a 
single blanket laid on planks, served as a bed 
for the repose of the whole family. Need I 
attempt to describe m^ sensations t The state- 
ment alone cannot fail of conveying, to a mind 
like yours, an adequate idea of them — I could 
not long remain a witness to this acm^ of hu- 
man misery. As I leA the deplorable habita- 
tion, the mistress followed me to repeat her 
thanks for the trifle I had bestowed. This gave 
me an opportunity of obi^ving her person 
more particularly. She was a tall figure, her 
countenance composed of interesting features, 
and with every appearance of having once been 
handsome. 

** Unwilling to quit the village without first 
satisfying myself whether what I had seen was 
a solitary instance, or a sample of its general 
state; or whether the extremity of poverty I had 
just beheld had arisen from peculiar improvi- 
dence and want of management in one wretch- 
ed family ; I went into an adjoining habitation, 
where I found a poor old woman of eighty, 
whose miserable existence was painfully con- 
tinued by the maintenance of her granddaugh- 
ter. Their condition, if possible, was more de- 
plorable.*' — Curtven, I. 181. 183. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who 
visit Ireland are so sensible, proceeds certainly, 
in great measure, from their accidental use of a 
food so cheap, that it encourages population to an 
extraordinary degree, lowers the price of labour, 
and leaves the multitudes which it calls into 
existence almost destitute of every thing but 
food. Many more live in consequence of the 
introduction of potatoes ; but all live in greater 
wretchedness. In the progress of population, 
the potato must, of course, become at last as dif- 
ficult to be procured as any other food ; and then 
let the political economist calculate what the 
immensity and wretchedness of a people must 
be where the farther progress of population ia 
checked by the difficulty of procuring potatoes. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement 
and oppression of Ireland, and of the singular 
circumstances in which it is placed, is, that it is 
a semi-barbarous country: — more shame to those 
who have thus ill treated a fine country, and a 
fine people; but it is part of the present case of 
Ireland. The barbarism of Ireland is evinced 
by the frequency and ferocity of duels, — the he* 
reditary clannish feuds of the common peoplcj 
—and the fighls lo ^VivcYi ^c^ ^vi^ \a\>Jcv<— ^\ 
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atrocious craeltles practised in the insarrectiom 
of the common people — and their jironeness to 
insnrrection. The lower Irish live in a state of 
greater wretchedness than anjr other people in 
Europe, inhabiting so fine a soil and climate. 
It is difficult, often impossible, to execute the 
processes of law. In cases where gentlemen 
are concerned, it is often not even attempted. 
The conduct of under-sherifis is often very cor- 
rupt.* We are afraid the magistracy of Ireland 
is very inferior to that of this country; the spirit 
of jobbing and bribery is very widely diffused, 
and upon occasions when the utmost purity pre- 
vails m the sister kingdom. Military force is 
necessary all over the country, and often for the 
most common and just operations of govern- 
ment The behaviour of the higher to the lower 
orders is much less gentle and decent than in 
England. Blows from superiors to inferiors 
are more frequent, and the punishment for such 
aggression more doubtful. The word gentleman 
seems, in Ireland, to put an end to most pro- 
cesses of law. Arrest a gentleman!!!!— take 
out a warrant against a gentleman — are modes 
of operation not very common in the adminis- 
tration of Irish justice. If a man strikes the 
meanest peasant in England, he is either knock- 
ed down in his turn, or immediately taken before 
a magistrate. It is^jpa possible to live in Ireland 
without perceiving the various points in which 
it is inferior in civilization, want of unity in 
feeling and interest among the people, — irrita- 
bility, violence and revenge, — want of comfort 
and cleanliness in the lower orders, — habitual 
disobedience to the law, — want of confidence 
in magistrates, — corruption, venality, the per- 
petual necessity of recurring to military force, 
— all carry back the observer to that remote and 
early condition of mankind, which an English- 
man can learn only in the pages of the antiquary 
or the historian. We do not draw this picture 
for censure but for truth. We admire the Irish, 
— ^feel the most sincere pity for the state of Ire. 
land, and think the conduct of the English to 
that country to have been a system of atrocious 
cruelty and contemptible meanness. With such 
a climate; such a soil and such a people, the in- 
feriority of Ireland to the rest of Europe is di- 
rectly chargeable to the long wickedness of the 
English government 

A direct consequence of the present uncivi- 
lized state of Ireland, is that very little English 
capital travels there. The man who deals in 
steam-engines and warps and woofs, is naturally 
alarmed by Peep*of-Day Boys, and nocturnal 
Carders ; his object is to buy and sell as quicklly 
and quietly as he can; and he will naturally 
bear high taxes and rivalry in England, or emi- 
grate to any part of the Continent, or to America, 
rather than plunge into the tumult of Irish poli- 
tics and passions. There is nothing which Ire- 
land wants more than large manufacturing towns 
to take off its superfluous population. But in- 
ternal peace must come first, and then the arts 
of peace will follow. The foreign manufac- 
turer will hardly think of embarking his capital 
where he cannot be sure that his existence is 
safe. Anothercheck to the manufacturing greats 
aesfi of Ireland, is the scarcity — not of coal — 

^7be diOeulty oHon l§ to c«ieh the aheriit 



but of good coal, cheaply raised; an aitiek ia 
which (in spite of papers in the Irish Trantae* 
tions) Uiey are lamentably inferior to the Eng- 
lish. 

Another consequence from some of the 
causes we have stated, is the extreme idleness 
of the Irish labourer. There is nothing of the 
value of which the Irish seem to have so little 
notion as that of time. They scratch, pick, dan- 
dle, stare, gape, and do any thing but strive and 
wrestle with the task before them. The most 
ludicrous of all human objects is an Irishman 
ploughing. — A gigantic figure — a seven foot 
machine for turning potatoes into human na- 
ture, wrapt up in an immense great coat, and 
urging on two starved ponies, with dreadful im- 
precations, and uplifted shillala. The Irish crow 
discerns a coming perquisite, and is not inatten- 
tive to the proceedings of the steeds. The far- 
row which is to be the depository of the future 
crop, is not unlike, either in depth or regularity, 
to those domestic furrows which the nails of the 
meek and much-injured wife plough, in toaa 
family quarrel, upon the cheeks of the deserv- 
edly punished husband. The weeds seem to 
fall contentedly, knowing that they have ful* 
filled their desuny,and left behind them, for the 
resurrection of the ensuing spring, an abundant 
and healthy progeny. The whole is a scene of 
idleness, lazmess and poverty, of which it is 
impossible, in this active and enterprising coun- 
try, to form the most distant conception; but 
strongly indicative of habits, whether second- 
ary or original, which will long present a pow- 
erful impediment to the improvement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes something to 
retard the improvements of that country. The 
Irishman has many good qualities : he is brave 
witty, generous, eloquent, hospitable and open 
hearted; but he is vain, ostentatious, extrava* 
gant, and fond of display — light in counsel- 
deficient in perseverance — without skill in pri- 
vate or public economy — an enjoyer, not an 
acquirer— one who despises the slow and patient 
virtues — who wants the superstructure without 
the foundation — ^the result without the previous 
operation — the oak without the acorn and the 
three hundred years of expectation. The Irish 
are irascible, prone to debt and to fight, and 
very impatient of the restraints of law. Such 
a people are not likely to keep their eyts 
steadily upon the main chance, like the Scotch 
or the Dutch. England strove very hard, at 
one period, to compel the Scotch to pay a 
double church ; — but Sawney took his pen and 
ink; and finding what a sum it amounted to, 
became furious, and drew his sword. Ck>d for- 
bid the Irishman should do the same ! the re- 
medy, now, would be worse than the distase ; 
but if the oppressions of England had been 
more steadily resisted a century ago, Ireland 
would not have been the scene of poverty, 
misery and distress which it now is. 

The Catholic religion, among other causes* 
contributes to the backwardness and barbarism 
of Ireland. Its debasing superstition, childish 
ceremonies, and the profound submission to the 
priesthood which it teaches, all tend to darken 
men's minds, to impede the progress of know- 
ledgeiAnd inquiry, and to prevent Ireland from 
becoming as free, as powerful, and as rich aa 
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ffte tisfer kingdom. Though sincere firiends to 
Catholic emancipation, we are no advocates for 
the Catholic religion. We should be very glad 
to see a general conversion to Protestantism 
among the Irish; but we do not think that vio- 
lence, privations and incapacities are the pro- 
per methods of making proselytes. 

8ach, then, is Ireland, at this period, — a land 
more barbarous than the rest of Europe, because 
it has been worse treated and more cruelly op- 
pressed. Many of the incapacities and priva- 
tions to which the Catholics were exposed, have 
been removed bylaw; but, in such instances, 
they are still incapacitated and deprived by cus- 
tom. Many cruel and oppressive laws are still 
enforced against them. A ninth part of the 
popalatioa engrosses all the honours of the 
coantfT; the other nine pay a tenth of the pro- 
doct of the earth for the support of a religion in 
which they do not believe. There is little capi- 
tal in the country. The great and rich men 
are called by business, or allured by pleasure, 
into England; their estates are given up to fac- 
tors, and the utmost farthing of rent extorted 
flt>m the poor, who, if they give up the land, 
cannot get employment in manufactures, or 
segnltf employment in husbandry. The com- 
mon people use a sort of food so very cheap, 
that they can rear families, who cannot procure 
empkiyment, and who have little more of the 
eofflforts of life than food. The Irish are light- 
minded — want of employment has made them 
idle— they are irritable and brave — have a keen 
remembrance of the past wrongs they have 
•uJered, and the present wrongs they are suf- 
fering from England. The consequence of all 
(his is, eternal riot and insurrection, a whole 
army of soldiers in time of profound peace, and 
general rebellion whenever England is busy 
with other enemies, or oflT her guard! And 
thus it will be while the same caui^es continue 
to operate, for ages to come, — and worse and 
worse as the rapidly increasing population of 
the Catholics becomes more and more nume- 
roas. 

The remedies are, time and justice ; and that 
justice consists in repealing all laws which 
make any distinction between the two religions; 
in placing over the government of Ireland, not 
the stupid, amiable, and insignificant noblemen 
who have too often been sent there, but men 
who feel deeply the wrongs of Ireland, and who 
have an ardent wish to heal them; who will 
take care that Catholics, when eligible, shall be 
elected;* who will share the patronage of Ire- 
land proportionally among the two parties, and 
give to just and liberal laws the same vigour of 
execution which has hitherto been reserved only 
for decrees of tyranny, and the enactments of 
oppression. The injustice and hardship of sup- 
porting two churches must be put out of sight, 
if it cannot or ought not to be cured. The po- 
litical economist, the moralist and the satirist, 
must combine to teach moderation and superin- 
tendence to the great Irish proprietors. Public 
talk and clamour may do something for the poor 
Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West Indies. 
Ireland will become more quiet under such 
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treatment, and then more rich, more comfortahl^ 
and more civilized; and the horrid spectacle of 
folly and tyranny which it at present exhibits, 
may in time be removed from the eyes of Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in Uie 
House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning, who will subscribe to the justness of 
every syllable we have said upon this subject; 
and who have it in their power, by making it 
the condition of their remaining m office, to 
liberate their native country and raise it to its 
just rank among the nations of the earth. Tet 
the court buys them over, year aAer year, by 
the pomp and perquisites of office, and year 
aAer year thev come into the House of Com- 
mons, feeling ffeeply and describing powerfully, 
the injuries of five millions of their countrymen, 
— and continue members of a government that 
inflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion 
that it is not a cabinet question, — as if the 
scratchings and quarrellings of kings and 
queens could alone cement politicians together 
in indissoluble unity, while the fate and fortune 
of one*third of the empire might be compliment* 
ed away from one mmister to another, without 
the smallest breach in their cabinet alliance. 
Politicians at least honest politicians, should be 
very flexible and accommodating in little things, 
verv rigid and inflexible in great things. And 
is this not a great thing? Who has painted it 
in finer and more commanding eloquence than 
Mr. Canning! Who has taken a more sensible 
and statesmanlike view of our miserable and 
cruel policy than Ijord Castlereagh? You 
would think, to hear them, that the same planet 
could not contain them and the oppressors of 
their country, — perhaps not the same solar 
system. Yet for money, claret and patronage, 
they lend their countenance, assistance and 
friendship, to the ministers who are the stem 
and inflexible enemies to the emancipation of 
Ireland! 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and cor- 
ruption in the history of that devoted people— 
and that the name of Irishman does not alwavt 
carry with it the idea of the oppressor or the 
oppressed — the plunderer or the plundered— th« 
tyrant or the slave. Great men hallow a whole 
people and IIA up all who live in their time. 
What Irishman does not feel proud that he has 
lived in the days of GaATTAH? who has not 
turned to him for comfort, fVom the false frienda 
and open enemies of Ireland? who did not re* 
member him in the days of its burnings and 
wastings and murders? No government ever 
dismayed him — the world could not bribe him 
— he thought only of Ireland — lived for no other 
object — dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his 
elegant wit, his manly courage and all the 
splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He 
was so born and so giAed. that poetry, forensic 
skill, elegant literature and all the highest atf- 
tainments of human genius, were within hia 
reach ; but he thought the noblest occupation ot 
a man was to make other men happy and freet 
and in that straight line he went on for 4Av 
years, without one side-look, without one yield* 
ing thought, without one motive in his heart 
which he might not have laid open to the view 
of God and man. He .is gone ! — but there is not 
a single day of his honest life of which every g^ «4 
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SPKING-GUNS* 

[EDnravnaH Rmmw, 1831.] 



W»v Lord Dacre (then Mr. Brand) brought 
into the House of Commons his bill for the 
amendment of the game laws, a system of 
greater mercy and humanity was in vain re- 
commended to that popular branch of the legis- 
lature. The interests of humanity, and the inte- 
rests of the lord of the manor, were not, however, 
opposed to each other ; nor any attempt made 
to deny the superior importance of the last. No 
such bold or alarming topics were agitated ; but it 
was contended that, if laws were less ferocious, 
there would be more partridges-^if the lower 
orders of mankind wer6 not torn from their 
families and banished to Botany Bay, hares and 

{iheasants woald be increased in number, or, at 
east, not diminished. It is not, however, till 
after long experience that mankind ever think 
of recurring to humane expedients for effecting 
their objects. The rulers who ride the people 
never think of coaxing and petting till they have 
worn out the lashes of Uieir whips, and broken 
the rowels of their spurs. The legislators of 
the trigger replied, that two laws had lately 
passed which would answer their purpose of 
preserving game : the one, an act for transport- 
ing men found with arms in their hands for the 
purposes of killiog game in the night; the other, 
an act for rendering the buyers of the game 
equally guilty with the seller, and for involving 
both in the same penalty. Three seasons have 
elapsed since the last of these laws was passed ; 
and we appeal to the experience of all the great 
towns in England, whether the difficulty of pro- 
curing game is in the slightest degree increased ? 
"-whether bares, partridges and pheasants are 
not purchased with as much facility as before 
the passing this act?— whether the price of such 
unlawful commodities is even in the slightest 
degree increased? Let the Assize and Sessions' 
calendars bear witness, whether the law for 
transporting poachers has not had the most 
direct tendency to encourage brutal assaults and 
ferocious marders. There is hardly now a jail- 
delivery in which some gamekeeper has not 
murdered a poacher— or some poacher a game- 
keeper. If the question concerned the payment 
of uve pounds, a poacher would hardly risk his 
life rather than be taken ; but when he is to go 
to Botany Bay for seven years, he summons 
together his brother poachers — thny get brave 
from rum, numbers and despair — and a bloody 
battle ensues. 
Another method by which it is attempted to 
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defeat the depredations of the poacher, is by set- 
ting spring-guns to murder any perBon who 
comes within their reach ; and it is to this last 
new feature in the «u;f9Meetf game laws, to which, 
on the present occasion, we intend principally 
to confine our notice. 

We uuerly disclaim all hostility to the game 
laws in general Game ought to belong to those 
who feed it. All the landowners in England 
are fairly entitled to all the game in England. 
These laws are constructed upon a basis of 
substantial justice; but there is a great deal of 
absurdity and tyranny mingled with them, and 
a perpetual and vehement desire on the part of 
the country gentlemen to push the provisionsof 
these laws up to the highest point of tyrannical 
severity. 

** Is it lawful to put to death by a spring-gnat 
or any other machine, an unqualified person 
trespassing upon your woods or fields in pursuit 
of game, and who has received due notice of 
your intention, and of the risk to which he is 
exposed ?" This, we think, is stating the ques- 
tion as fairly as can be stated. We purposely 
exclude gardens, orchards and all contiguity to 
the dwelling-house. We exclude, also, all fe- 
lonious intention on the part of the deceased 
The object of his expedition shall be proved to 
be game ; and the notice he received of his dan- 
ger shall be allowed to be as complete as pos- 
sible. It must also be part of the case, that the 
spring-gun was placeo there for the express 
purpose of defending the game, by killing or 
wounding the poacher, or spreading terror, or 
doing any thing that a reasonable man ought to 
know would happen from such a proceeding. 

Suppose any gentleman were to give notice 
that all other persons must abstain from his 
manors ; that he himself and his servants pa- 
raded the woods and fields with loaded pistols 
and blunderbusses, and would shoot any body 
who fired at a partridge ; and suppose he were 
to keep his word, and shoot through the head 
some rash trespasser who defied this bravado, 
and was determined to have his sport: — Is there 
any doubt that he would be guilty of murder? 
We suppose no resistance on the part of the 
trespasser; but that, the moment he passes the 
line of demarcation with his dogs and gun, he 
is shot dead by the proprietor of the land from 
behind a tree. If this is not murder, what is 
murder ? We will make the case a little better 
for the homicide squire. It shall be night; the 
poacher, an unqualified person, steps over the 
line of demarcation with his nets and snares, 
and is instantly shot through the head by the 
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S' Icl of the proprietor. We ha\e no doabt 
t this woald be marder— that it ought to be 
•ontidered as marder, and punished as murder. 
We think this so clear that it would be a waste 
of time to argue it There is no kind of resist- 
ance on the part of the deceased ; no attempt to 
nm awav ; he is not even challenged : but in- 
stant) j shot dead by the proprietor of the wood, 
lor no other crime than ike intention of killing 
game unlawfully. We do not suppose that any 
aaan, possessed of the elements of law and com- 
mon sense, would deny this to be a case of 
■mider, let the previous notice to the deceased 
kave been as perfect as it could be. It is true, 
a trespasser in a park may be killed ; but then 
it is when he will not render himself to the 
keepers, upon a hue and cry to stand to the 
king's peace. But deer are property, game is 
■ot; and this power of slaying deer-stealers is 
by the S 1st Edward I., de Makfaetoribua in Pareis, 
and by 3d and 4th William & Mary, c 10. 8o 
rioters may be killed, house-burners, ravishers, 
fekms refusing to be arrested, felons escaping, 
felons breaking jail, men resisting a civil pro- 
cess—may all be put to death. All these cases 
of justifiable homicide are laid down and ad- 
mitted in our books. But who ever heard that 
10 pistol a poacher was justifiable homicide T It 
has long been decided that it is unlawful to kill 
a dog who is pursuinj? game in a manor. " To 
decide the contrary,'* says Lord Ellenborough, 
"would outrage reason and sense." (Verev. 
Lord Cawdor and King, II East, 368.^ Pointers 
have always been treated by the legislature 
with great delicacy and consideration. To 
^woiak to be a dog and to bay the moon,** is not 
quite so mad a wish as the poet thought it 

If these things are so, what is the difference 
between the act of firing yourself, and placing 
an engine which does the same thing? In the 
one case your hand pulls the trigger; in the 
other, it places the wire which communicates 
with the trigger, and causes the death of the 
trespasser. There is the same intention of slay- 
ing in both cases — there is precisely the same 
human agency in both cases ; only the steps are 
rather more numerous in the latter case. As to 
the bad effects of allowing proprietors of game 
to put trespassers to death at once, or to set 
guns that will do it, we can have no*hesitation 
in saying, that the first method, of giving the 
power of life and death to esquires, would be 
oy far the most humane. For, as we have ob- 
served in a previous Essay on the Game Laws, 
a live armigeral spring-gun would distinguish 
an accidental trespasser from a real poacher — 
a woman or a boy from a man — perhaps might 
apare a friend or an acquaintance— or a father 
of a family with ten children-~or a small free- 
hoMer who voted for administration. But this 
new rural artillery must destroy, without mercy 
and selection, every one who approaches it. 

In the case of Hot ter^n^ Wiiks, Esq., the four 
jadges, Abt)ot, Bailey, Holroyd and Best, gave 
their opinions aerta/im on points connected with 
Jiis question. In this case, as reported in Chet- 
%ynd*s edition of Bum's Justice, 1820, voL ii. 
f, 600, Abbot, C. J. observes as follows :— 

'leannot say that repeated and increasing 
acts of aggression may not reasonably call for 
increased means of defence and protection. I 



believe that many of the persons who cause en- 
gines of this description to be placed in their 
grounds, do not do so with an intention to injure 
any person, but really believe that the publico 
tion of notices wijl prevent any person from 
sustaining an injunr : and that no person havins 
the notice given hjm, will be weak and foolish 
enough to expose limself to the perilous conse* 
quences of his trespass. Many persons who 
place such engines in their grounds, do so for 
the purpose of preventing, by means of terror, 
injury to their property, rather than from any 
motive of doing malicious injury." 

<* Increased means of defence and protection," 
but increased (his lordship should remember) 
from the payment of five pounds to instant death 
— and instant death inflicted, not b^ the arm of 
law, but by the arm of the proprietor;— could 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench ia- 
tend to say, that the impossibility of putting an 
end to poaching by other means would justify 
the infliction of death upon the offender? Is he 
so ignorant of the philosophy of punishing, as 
to imagine he has nothing to do but to give tea 
stripes instead of two, an hundred instead of 
ten, and a thousand, if an hundred will not do? 
to substitute the prison for pecuniary fines, and 
the gallows instead of the jail ? It is impossible 
so enlightened a judge can forget, that the sjtqip 
pathies of mankind must be consulted; that it 
would be wrong ^o break a person upon the 
wheel for stealing a penny loaf, and that grada- 
tions in punishments must be carefully accom- 
modated to gradations in crime; that if poaching 
is punished more than mankind in general think 
it ought to be punished, the fault will either es- 
cape with impunity, or the delinquent be driven 
to desperation ; that if poaching and murder are 
punished equally, every poacher will be an as- 
sassin. Besides, too, ii the principle is right in 
the unlimited and bnqualified manner in which 
the chief justice puts it — if defence goes on in- 
creasing with aggression, the legislature at least 
must determine upon their equal pace. If an 
act of Parliament made it a capital offence to 
poach upon a manor, as it is to commit a bur- 
glary in a dwelling-house, it might then k>e as 
lawful to shoot a person for trespassing upon 
your manor as it is to kill a thief for breaking 
into your house. But the real question is — ^ana 
so in sound reasoning his lordship should have 
put it — "If the law at this moment determinea 
the aggression to be in such a state that it meriti 
only a pecuniary fine after summons and proo( 
has any sporadic squire the right to say, that it 
shall be punished with death, before any sum* 
mons and without any proof?" 

It appears to us, too, very singular to say 
that many persons who cause engines of thia 
description to be placed in their ground, do not 
do so with an intention of injuring any person, 
but really believe that the publication of notices 
will prevent any person from sustaining an 
injury, and that no person, having the notice 
given him, will be weak and foolish enough to 
expose himself to the perilous consequences of 
his trespass. But if this is the real belief ot 
the engineer — if he thinks the mere notice will 
keep people away — then he must think it a 
mere inutility that the guns should be placed 
at all ; if he thinks that many will t>e deterred. 
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and a few come, then he mast mean to shoot 
those few. He who believes his gnn will never 
be called upon to do its datj, ne^ set no gan, 
and trost to rnmour of their being set, or being 
loaded for his protection. Against the gun 
and the powder we have no complaint; they 
are perfectly fair and admissible : our quarrel 
is with the ballets. He who sets a loaded gun, 
means that it should go off if it is touched. 
Bat what signifies the mere empty wish that 
there may be no mischief, when I perform an 
action which my common sense tells me may 
produce the worst mischief 1 If I hear a great 
noise in the street, and fire a bullet to keep 
people quiet, I may not, perhaps, have intended 
to kill ; I may have wished to have produced 
quiet by mere terror, and I may have expressed 
a strong hope that m^ object has been effected 
without the destruction of human life. Still I 
have done that which every man of sound in- 
tellect knows is likely to kill ; and if any one 
falls from my act, I am guilty of murder.— 
« Further," (says Lord Coke,) »*if there be an 
evil intent, though that intent extendeth not to 
death, it is murder. Thus, if a man, knowing 
that many people are in the street, throw a 
stone over tne wall, intending only to frighten 
them, or to give them a little hurt, and there- 
upon one is killed-^this is murder — for he had 
an ill intent ; though that intent extended not to 
death, and though he knew not the party slain." 
(8 Inti, 67.) If a man is not mad, he must be 
presumed to foresee common consequences if 
he puts a bullet into a spring gun — he may be 
supposed to foresee that it will kill any poacher 
who touches the wire — and to that consequence 
he must stand. We do not suppose all pre- 
servers of game to be so bloodily inclined that 
they would prefer the death of a poacher to 
his staying away. Their object is to preserve 
game ; they have no objection to preserve the 
lives of their fellow-creatures, also, if both can 
exist at the same time ; if not, the least worthy 
of God's creatures must fall — the rustic without 
a soul — not the Christian partridge — not the 
immortal pheasant — not the rational woodcock, 
or the accountable hare. 

The chief justice quotes the instance of 
glass and spikes fixed upon walls. He cannot 
mean to infer from this, because the law con- 
nives at the infliction of such small punish- 
ments for the protection of property, that it 
does allow, or ought to allow, proprietors to 
proceed to the punishment of death. Small 
means of annoying trespassers may be con- 
sistently admitted by the law, though more 
severe ones are forbidden, and ought to be for- 
bidden; unless it follows, that what is good in 
any degree, is good in the highest degree. You 
may correct a servant boy with a switch; but 
if you bruise him sorely, you are to be indicted 
—if you kill him, you are hanged. A black- 
smith corrected his servant with a bar of iron ; 
the boy died, and the blacksmith was executed. 
(Grey's Case, Kd, 64, 66.) A woman kicked 
and stamped on the belly of her child — she 
was found guilty of murder. (1 Eoit, P. C, 
S61.^ Si immoderate tuo jure uiatur^ tune reus 
komteidii tit. There is, besides, this additional 
difference in the two cases put by the chief 
jiiatice,tha*. no publication of notices can be so 



plain, in the case of the cobs, as the tiijhltff 
the glass or the spikes; for a trespasser ntf 
not believe in the notice which he receives, er 
he may think he shall see a gun, and so avioM 
it, or that he may have the good lack to kwM 
it, if he does not see it; whereas, of the pro^ 
sence of the glass or the spikes he can have bo 
doubt; and he has no hope of placing his haad 
in anv spot where they are not ut the oBt 
case, he cuts his fingers upon full and pcitet 
notice, the notice of his own senses; intiM 
other case, he loses his life after a notice whiek 
he may disbelieve, and by an engine which hi 
may hope to escape. 

Mr. Justice Dailey observes, in the same eateb 
that it is not an indictable offence to set spring* 
guns : perhaps not. It is not an indictable oOenea 
to go about with a loaded pistol, intending to shoot 
any body who grins at you; but if you do it, job 
are hanged; many inchoate acts are innocent 
the consummation of which is a capital offenea* 

This is not a case where the motto appUaa 
of Volenti non Jit injuria. The man does not 
will to be hurt, but he wills to get the game; 
and, with that rash confidence natural to many 
characters, believes he shall avoid the evil and 
gain the good. On the contrary, it is a eaae 
which exactly arranges itself under the maxim* 
Quando aliguid pronibetur ex directo, prokibetur 
et per obliguum. Give what notice he may, the 
proprietor cannot lawfully shoot a trespasser 
(who neither runs nor resists) with a loaded 
pistol ; — he cannot do it ex dirtetor^how then 
can he do it^ obliquum^ by arranging on the 
ground the pistol which commits the murder 1 

Mr. Justice Best delivers the following opin* 
ion. His lordship concluded as follows:— 

*< This case has been discussed at the bar, as 
if these engines were exclusively resorted to 
for the protection of game; but I consider them 
as lawfully applicable to the protection of every 
species of property against unlawful trespass- 
ers. But if even they might not lawfully be 
used for the protection of game, I, for one^ 
should be extremely glad to adopt such means, 
if they were found sufficient for that purpose; 
because I think it a great object that gentlemea 
should have a temptation to reside in the coim* 
try, amongst their neighbours and tenantry, 
whose interests must be materially advanced by 
such a circumstance. The links of society are 
thereby better preserved, and the mutual advaa* 
tage and dependence of the higher and lower 
classes of society, existing between each other, 
more beneficially maintained. We have seeoy 
in a neighbouring country, the baneful conso* 
quences of the non-residence of the landed 
gentrv; and in an ingenious work, lately pob- 
lished by a foreigner, we learn the fatal effecta 
of a like system on the Continent. By preserve 
ing game, gentlemen are tempted to reside ib 
the country; and, considering that the diversioB 
of the field is the only one of which they can 
partake on the estates, I am of opinion that, for 
the purpose I have stated, it is of essential im* 
portance that this species of property should 
be inviolably protected." 

If this speech of Mr. Justice Best is correctly 
reported, it follows, that a man may put his fel- 
low-creatures to death for any infringement of 
his property — for picking the sloes and black 
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off his hedges — for breaking a few dead | 
sticks one of them by night or by day— with re- 
sistance or without resistance— with warning or 
wiiboQt warning; — a strange method this of 
keeping up the Unks of society, and maintain- 
iBg the dependence of the lower upon the higher 
elasses. It certainly is of importance that gen- 
deflien should reside on their estates in the 
eonntry ; but not that gentlemen with such opin- 
ions as these should reside. The more they are 
absent from the country, the less strain will 
there be upon those links to which the learned 
judge allndes — the more firm that dependence 
apon which he places so just a value. In the 
ease of Dean versus Clayton, Bart., the Court of 
Common Pleas were equally divided upon the 
iawfiihiess of killing a dog coursing an hare by 
means of a concealed dog-spear. We confess 
that we cannot see the least difference between 
transfixing with a spear, or placing a spear so 
that it will transfix; and, therefore, if vere rer- 
svff Lord Cawdor and King is good law, the ac- 
tioD conld have been maintained in Dean tferaus 
Claytoa; but the solemn consideration concern- 
ing the life of ^e pointer is highly creditable to 
all the judges. They none of them say that it 
is lawral to put a trespassing pointer to death 
under any circumstances, or that they them- 
selves would be glad to do it ; they all seem 
duly impressed with the recollection that they 
are deciding the fate of an animal faithfully 
ministerial to the pleasures of the upper classes 
of societv; there is an awful desire to do their 
duty, and a dread of any rash and intemperate 
decision. Seriously speaking, we can hardiv 
believe this report of Mr. Justice Best's speech 
to be correct; 5'et we take it from a book which 
aniides the practice of nine-tenths of all the 
magistrates in England. Does a judge, — a cool, 
calm man, in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death — from whom so many miserable, 
trembling human beings await their destiny — 
does be tell us, and tell us in a court of justice, 
that he places such little value on the life of 
man, that he himself would plot the destruction 
of his fellow-creatures for the preservation of 
t few bares and partridges ? " Nothing which 
blls from me" (says Mr. Justice Bailey) ** shall 
have a tendency to encourage the practice.** — 
"I consider them" (says Mr. Justice Best) ** as 
lawfully applicable to the protection of every 
ipecies of property; but even if they might not 
awfully be used for the protection of game, / 
fir mtt skoukt be extremely glad to adopt them, 
if they were found sufficient for that purpose." 
Ga» any man doubt to which of these two ma- 
gisiratcs he would rather entrust a decision on 
ttis life, his liberty and his possessions ? We 
shoold be very sorry to misrepresent Mr. Jus- 
tice Best, and will give to his disavowal of 
such sentiments, if he does disavow them, all 
the publicity in our power; but we have cited 
his very words conscientiously and correctly, 
as they are given in the Law Report. We have 
no doubt he meant to do his duty; we blame 
not his motives, but his feelings and his reason- 
ing. 

Let it be observed that, in the whole of this 

case, we have put every circumstance in favour 

of the murder. We have supposed it to be in 

he nigLit time ; but a man may be shot in the 



day* by a spring-gun. We have supposed the 
deceased to be a poacher; but he may be a very 
innocent man, who has missed his way— an 
unfortunate botanist, or a lover. We have sup* 
posed notice; but it is a very possible event 
that the dead man may have been utterly igno- 
rant of the notice. This instrument, so highly 
approved of by Mr. Justice Best — this knitter 
together of the different orders of society — ii 
levelled promiscuously against the guilty or the 
innocent, the ignorant and the informed. No 
man who sets such an infernal machine, believes 
that it can reason or discriminate ; it is made to 
murder all alike, and it does murder all alike. 

Blackstone says, that the law of England, 
like that of every other well-regulated commu- 
nity, is tender of the public peace, and careful 
of the lives of the subjects; *'that it will not 
suff*er with impunity any crime to be prevented 
by death, unkss the same, if committed^ would 
also be punished by death!* (Commenfaries, vol. 
iv. 182.) ''The law sets so high a value upon 
the life of a man, that it always intends some 
misbehaviour in the person who takes it away, 
unless by the command, or express permission 
of the law." — ^"And as to the necessity which 
excuses a man who kills another se defindendo. 
Lord Bacon calls even that necessitas eulpabilisJ* 
(Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 187.) So far this 
luminary of the law. — But the very amusements 
of the nch are, in the estimation of Mr. Justice 
Best, of so great importance, that the poor are 
to be exposed to sudden death who interfere 
with them. There are other persons of the 
same opinion with this magistrate respecting 
the pleasures of the rich. In the last session 
of Parliament a bill was passed, entitled " An 
act for the summaiy punishment, in certain 
cases, of persons wilfully or maliciously damag- 
ing, or committing trespasses on public or pri- 
vate property." Anno primo — (a bad specimen 
of what is to happen) — Geargii IV, Regis, cap. 
56. In this act it is provided, that " if any per 
son shall wilfully, or maliciously, commit any 
damage, injury, or spoil, upon any building, 
fence, hedge, gate, stile, guide-post, milestone, 
tree, wood, underwood, orchard, garden, nursery- 
ground, crops, vegetables, plants, land, or other 
matter or thing growing or being therein, or to 
or upon real or personal property of any nature 
or kind soever, he may be immediately seized 
by any body, without a warrant, taken before a 
magistrate, and fined (according to the mischief 
he has done) to the extent of 6/. ; or, in default 
of payment, may be committed to the jail for 
three months." And at the end comes a claure, 
exempting from the operation of this act all 
mischief done in hunting, and by shooters who 
are qualified. This is surely the most impudent 
piece of legislation that ever crept into the sta 
tuie-book; and, coupled with Mr. Justice Best's 
declaration, constitutes the following affectionate 
relation between the different orders of society. 
Says the higher link to the lower, "If you meddle 
with my game, I will immediately murder you; 
— if you commit the slightest injury upon my 
real or personal property,! will take you before 
a magistrate, and fine you five pounds. I am in 

• Large damages have been piven for wounds inflicted 
by 8pring-gun» sot in a garden in the day-iinie, where \\i% 
party wounded had no notice 
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Parliament, and yon are not ; and I hare jast 
brought in an act of Parliament for that purpose. 
But so important is it to you that my pleasures 
should not be interrupted, that I have exempted 
myself and friends from the operation of this 
act; and we claim the right (without allowing 
yun any such summary remedy) of riding over 
your fences, hedges, gates, stiles, guide-posts, 
milestones, woods, underwoods, orchards, gar- 
dens, nursery-grounds, crops, vegetables, plants, 
lands or other matters or things growing or 
being thereupon — including your children and 
yourselves, if you do not get out of the way*" 
Is there, upon earth, such a mockery of justice 
as an act of Parliament, pretending to protect 
property, sending a poor hedge-breaker to jail, 
and specially exempting from its operation the 
accusing and the judging squire, who, at the 
tail of the hounds, have that morning, perhaps, 
ruined as much wheat and seeds as would pur- 
chase fuel a whole year for a whole village 1 

It cannot be urged, in extenuation of such a 
murder as we have described, that the artificer 
of death had no particular malice against the 
deceased; that his object was general, and his 
indignation leveled against offenders in the 
aggregate. Every body knows that there is a 
malice by implication of law. 

** In general, any formal design of doing mis- 
chief may be called malice; and therefore, not 
such killing only as proceeds from premeditated 
hatred and revenge against the person killed, 
but also, in many other cases, such as is ac- 
companied with those circumstances that show 
tbe heart to be perversely wicked, is adjudged 
to be of malice prepense." — 2 Haw. c 81. 

" For where the law makes use of the term, 
malice aforethought, as descriptive of the crime 
of murder, it is not to be understood in that 
narrow restrained sense in which the modern 
use of the word malice is apt to lead one, a prin- 
ciple of malevolence to particulars; for the law, 
by the term malice, maiiiia, in this instance, 
meaneih, that the fact hath been attended with 
auch circumstances as are the ordinary symp- 
toms of a wicked heart, regardless of social 
duty, and fatally bent upon mischief." — Fo8i. 
256. 257. 

Ferocity is the natural weapon of the com- 
mon people. If gentlemen of education and 
property contend with them at this sort of war- 
fare, they will probably be defeated in the end. 
If spring-guns are generally set — if the common 
people are murdered by them, and the legisla- 
ture does not interfere, the posts of gamekeeper 
and lord of the manor will soon be posts of 
honour and danger. The greatest curse under 
heaven (witness Ireland) is a peasantry demo- 
ralized by the barbarity and injustice of their 
rulers. 

It is expected by some persons, that the se- 
vere operation of these engines will put an end 
to the trade pf a poacher. This has always 
been predicated of every fresh operation of se- 
verity, that it was to put an end to poaching. 
But if this argument is good for one thing, it is 
pood for another. Let the first pickpocket who 
M taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let him 



be a fortnight in wasting to death. Let na 
a little grammar boy, woo is robbing orehardf» 
tie his arms and legs, throw over him a deUcaie 
puff paste, and bake him in a bun-pan in aa 
oven. If poaching can be extirpated by intea* 
sity of punishment, why not all other crimetl 
If racks and gibbets and tenter-hooks are tba 
best method of bringing back the golden ace^ 
why do we refrain from so easy a receipt for 
abolishing every 9pecie8 of wickedness 7 Hie 
best way of answering a bad argument is not 
to stop it, but to let it go on in its coarse till It 
leaps over the bonndiaries of common 
There is a little book called Beeearia en 
and PunishmenUf which we strongly rei.^ 
mend to the attention of Mr. Justice Best. Bi 
who has not read it, is neither fit to make law% 
nor to administer them when made. 

As to the idea of abolishing poaching altoge- 
ther, we will believe that poaching is aboUshei 
when it is found impossible to buy game; or 
when they have risen so greatly in price, that 
none but people of fortune can buy them. Boi 
we are convinced this never can, and never 
will happen. All the traps and guns in the 
world will never prevent the wealth of tbe mer* 
chant and manufacturer from commanding tbe 
game of the landed gentleman. You may,ui 
the pursuit of this visionary purpose, render 
the common people savage, ferocious and viiif 
dictive ; you may disgrace your laws by enot^ 
mous punishments, and the national character 
by these new secret assassinations; bat yon 
will never separate the wealthy glutton front 
his pheasant The best way is, to take what 
you want, and sell the rest fairly and openly. 
This is the real spring-gun and steel trap which 
will annihilate, not the unlawful trader, but the 
unlawful trade. 

There is a sort of horror in thinking of a 
whole land filled with lurking engines of death 
— machinations against human life under everv 
green tree — traps and guns in every dusky deU 
and bosky bourn— the yers nalum, the lords of 
manors eyeing their peasantry as so many bolts 
and marks, and panting to bear the click of the 
trap, and to see the flash of the gun. How any 
human being, educated in liberal knowledge 
and Christian feeling, can doom to certain de- 
struction a poor wretch tempted by the sight 
of animals tnat naturally appear to him to be- 
long to one person as well as another, we are 
at a loss to conceive. We cannot imagine how 
he could live in the same village, and see the 
widow and orphans of the man whose blood he 
had shed for such a trifle. We consider a per> 
son who could do this, to be deficient in the very 
elements of morals — to want that sacred regard 
to human life which is one of the comer stones 
of civil society. If he sacrifices the life of maa 
for his mere pleasures, he would do so, if be 
dared, for the lowest and least of his passiona. 
He may be defended, perhaps, by the abomi* 
nable injustice of the game laws— -though we 
think and hope he is not. But there rests npoa 
his head, and there is marked in his aecona^ 
the deep and indelible sin of bkod^iliim 
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PRISONS.* 

[EoiiTBumoH RiTiBVy 18S1.] 



l^BBB ire» in ereiy county in England, large 
nblic scboolsy maintained at the expense of 
M eonnty, for the enconragement of profligacy 
tmd Tiee, and for providing a proper ^accession 
of hoose-breakers, profligates and thieves. They 
aie schools, too, conducted without the smallest 
dagree of partiality or favour ; there being no 
mn (however mean his birth, or obscure his 
iiHtion,) who may not easily procure admis- 
aoB lo ifaem. The moment any young person 
•riBces the slightest propensity for these pur- 
auis, he is provided with food, clothing and 
lodging, and not to his studies under the most 
aecomplished thieves and cut-throats the county 
can sapply. There is not, to be sure, a formal 
wrangement of lectures, after the manner of our 
vniveruiies; but the petty larcenous stripling. 
being left destitute of every species of employ* 
aeni and locked up with accomplished villains 
«• idle as himself, listens to their pleasant nar- 
ntive of successful crimes, and pants for the 
iMNir of freedom, that he may begin the same 
bold and interesting career. 

This is a perfectly true picture of the prison 
establishments of many counties in England, 
•■d was so, till very lately, of almost all; and 
dM effects so completely answered the design, 
that, in the year 1818, there were committed to 
the jails of the United Kingdom more than one 
bondred and seven thousand persons!! a num- 
ber supposed to be greater than that of all the 
commitments in the other kingdoms of Europe 
pat together. « 

The bodily treatment of prisoners has been 
greatly improved since the time of Howard. 
There is still, however, much to do; and the 
attention of good and humane people has been 
lately called to their state of moral discipline. 

It is inconceivable to what a spirit of party 
this has given birth ^— all the fat and sleek peo- 
ple^ — the enjoycrs^ — the mompsimus, and " well 
as we are** people, are perfectly outrageous at 
being compelled to do their duty, and to sacri- 
fice time and money to the lower orders of man- 
kind* Their first resource was, to deny all the 
ftctt which were brought forward for the pur- 
poses of amendment; and the alderman's sar- 
casm of the Turkey carpet in jails was bandied 
fimn one hard-hearted and fat-witted gentleman 
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to another : but the advocates of pr son iicproT*- 
ment are men in earnest — not playing at reli* 
gion, but of deep feeling, and of indefatigable 
industry in charitable pursuits. Mr. Buxton 
went in company with men of the most irre- 
proachable veracity ; and found, in the heart of 
the metropolis, and in a prison of which the 
very Turkey carpet alderman was an oflScial 
visitor, scenes of horror, filth and cruelty, which 
would have disgraced even the interior of a 
slave-ship. 

This dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes 
from the disgust excited by false humanity, cant- 
ing hypocrisy, and silly enthusiasm. It pro- 
ceeds, also, from a stupid and indiscriminate 
horror of change, whether of evil for good, or 
good for evil. There is also much party spirit 
in these matters. A good deal of these humane 
projects and institutions originates from Dis- 
senters. The plunderers of the public, the job- 
bers, and those who sell themselves to some 
great man, who sells himself to a greater, aU 
scent from afar the danger of political change- 
are sensible that the correction of one abuse may 
lead to that of another — feel uneasy at any visi 
ble operation of public spirit and justice — hate 
and tremble at a man who exposes and rectifies 
abuses from a sense of duty — and think, if such 
things are su/Tered to be, that their candle-ends 
and cheese-parings are no longer safe: and these 
sagacious persons, it must be said for them, are 
not very wrong in this feeling. Providence, 
which has denied to them all that is great and 
good, has given them a fine tact for the pre- 
servation of their plunder: their real enemy is 
the spirit of inquiry — the dislike of wrong — the 
love of right— and the courage and diligence 
which are the concomitants of these virtues. 
When once this spirit is up, it may be as well 
directed to one abuse as another. To say you 
must not torture a prisoner with bad air and 
bad food, and to say you must not tax me with 
out my consent or that of my representative, are 
both emanations of the same principle, occur 
ring to the same sort of understanding, congenial 
to the same disposition, published, protected 
and enforced by the same qualities. This it is 
that really excites the horror against Mrs. Fry, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Buxton. 
Alarmists such as we have described have no 
particular wish that pri.sons should be dirty, 
jailers cruel, or prisoners wretched; they care 
little about such matters either way; but all their 
malice and meanness are called up into action 
when they see secrets brought to light, auu 
abuses giving way before the diflfusion of intel 
ligence, and the arou-^^ed feelings of ju.*%tice and 
compassion. As for us, we have neither love 
of change, nor fear of it ; but a love of what is 
just and wise, as far as we arc able to find it 
oot In this spirit we shall ofier a few ob.se.rva 
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dons apon prisons, and upon the publications 
oefore us. 

The new law should keep up the distinction 
between jails and houses of correction. One 
of each should exist in every country, either at 
a distance from each other, or in such a state 
of juxtaposition that they mij^t be under the 
same governor. To the jail should be committed 
all persons accused of capital ofibnces, whose 
trials woald come on at the assizes ; to the house 
of correction, all offenders whose cases would 
be cognizable at the Quarter Sessions. Sen- 
tence of imprisonment in the house of cor- 
rection, aHer trial, should carry with it hard 
labour; sentence of imprisonment in the jail, 
after trial, should imply an exemption from 
compulsory labour. There should be no com- 
pulsory labour in jails— only in houses of cor- 
rection. In using the terms Jail and House of 
Correction, we shall always attend to these dis- 
tinctions. Prisoners for trial should not only 
not be compelled to labour, but they should have 
every indulgence shown to them compatible 
with safety. No chains — much better diet than 
they commonly have — all possible access to 
their friends and relations — and means of earn- 
ing money if they choose it The broad and 
obvious distinction between prisoners before 
and after trial should constantly be attended tu ; 
to violate it is gross tyranny and cruelty. 

The jails for men and women should be so 
far separated, that nothing could be seen or 
heard from one to the other. The men should 
be divided into two classes: I«f, those who are 
not yet tried ; 2d, those who are tried and con- 
victed. The first class should be divided into 
those who are accused as misdemeanants and 
as felons; and each of these into first misde- 
meanants and second misdemeanants, men of 
better and worse character; and the same with 
felons. The second class should be divided 
into, Ifl, persons condemned to death; 2i//y, per- 
sons condemned for transportation ; 3d/y, first 
class of confined, or men of the best character 
under sentence of confinement; 4M/y, second 
confined^ or men of worse character under sen- 
tence of confinement. To these are to be added 
separate places for king's evidence, boys, luna- 
tics, and places for the first reception of prison- 
ers, before they can be examined and classed : 
— a chapel, hospital, yards and workshops for 
such as are willing to work. 

The classifications in jails will then be as 
follows : — 



Men before Trial 

Ut Misdemeanants. 
2d Ditto. 
\U Felons. 
U Ditto. 



Men after Trial 

Sentenced to death. 
Ditto transportation. 
Ist Confined. 
2d Confined. 



Other DivisioM in a Jail 
King's Evidence. 
Criminal Lunatics. 
Boys. 

Prisoners on their first reception. 
And the same divisions for Women. 

Bnt there is a division still more important 
than any of these ; and that is, a division into 
much smaller numbers than are gathered to- 
gether in prisons : — 40, 60 and even 70 and 80 
ieion8.are often placed together in one yard and 



live together for months jprevioas to their trial 
Any classification of offences, while there la 
such a multitude living toother of one clan, if 
perfectly nugatory and ridiculous ; no characttt 
can escape from corruption and extreme rioe 
in such a school. The law ought to be pererap* 
tory against the confinement of more than fifteem 
persons together of the same class. Unleit 
some measure of this Irind is resorted to, all re» 
formation in prisons is impossible.* 

A very great, and a very neglected object in 
prisons, is diet. There shoukl be, in cTery Jail 
and house of correction, foar sorts of diet;^Ui; 
Bread and water; 3d/y, Common prison diet, l» 
be settled by the magistrates ; Sctw, Best priiOB 
diet, to be settled by ditto; 4/At/y, Free diet, ftva 
which spirituous liquors altogether and te* 
mented liquors in excess, are excluded. All 
prisoners, before trial, should be allowed befl 
prison diet and be upon free diet if they coalA 
afiford it. Every sentence for imprisonmeBt 
should expressly mention to which diet the pri* 
soner is confined; and no other diet shoold be^ 
on any account, allowed to such prisoner after 
his sentence. Nothing can be so prepoetenmt 
and criminally careless as the way in which peiw 
sons confined upon sentence are sufl^ered to live 
in prison. Misdemeanants, who have money 
in their pockets, may be seen in many of our 
prisons with fish, buttered veal, rump eteaki 
and every other kind of luxury; and as the 
practice prevails of allowing them to purchase 
a pint of ale each, the rich prisoner pnrchaset 
many pints of ale in the name of his poorer 
brethren and drinks them himself. A jail shoold 
be a place of punishment, from which men re- 
coil with horror^a place of real suffering, pain* 
ful to the memory, terrible to the imaginatioat 
but if men can live idly, and live luxuriously, 
in a clean, well-aired, well-wanned, spaeioni 
habitation, is it any wonder that they set the 
law at defiance, and brave that magistrate who 
restores then to their former luxury and easel 
There are a set of men well known to jailers, 
called Familymen, who are constantly returning 
to jail, and who may be said to spend the greater 
part of their life there, — up to the time whe« 
they are hanged. 

Minutei of Evidence taken before Sekd 
miiteeon Gaoa 

''Mr. WiLLiAK BiXBT, Keeper of the 
Clerkenweli Primm, — ^Have you many prisonen 
that return to you on re-commitment! A raat 
number; some of them are ftreqnently die- 
charged in the morning and I have them back 
again in the evening; or they hare been die- 
chai^d in the evening, and I have had them 
back in the morning." — Evidence before the Com* 
mittee of the ttnue of Commone in 1819, p. tTBL 

** Fbancis Coxst, Esq., Chairman of tie JM 
dksex Quarter-eeuioni, — Has that opinion beea 
confirmed by any conduct you have obserred 
in prisoners that have come before yon for 
trial ? I only judge from the opposite thing, tba^ 
going into a place where they can be idle, and 
well protected from any inconveniences of the 
weather and other things that poverty is open 

• We thonld mach prefer solitary impriaonmeBt; bat 
are at present speaking of the regulationa in jails wlwie 
tliat syrtem is excladM. 
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10^ Aey are not amended at all; they laagh at it 
flaqoently, and desire to ^ to the faoase of corw 
ncdon. Once or twice, in the earljr part of the 
viBier,npon sending a prisoner for two months, 
ke has asked whether he could not stay longer, 
er words to that effect It is an insulting way 
of saying ihey like iV^^-^Evidenee before the Com' 
mUtee of ike Houk (/ Commoru in 1819, p. 885. 

The net is, that a thief is a very dain^r gen- 
tleouin. Mile porta eiio dUabuniur, He does 
Boc rob to lead a life of mortification and self- 
denial. The difficulty of controlling his appe- 
tites, in all probability, first led him to expenses, 
which made him a thief to support them. Hav- 
tag lost character and become desperate, he 
oraers crab and lobster and veal cutlets at a 
public house, while a poor labourer is refresh- 
ing himself with bread and cheese. The most 
vidnerable part of a thief is his belly ; and there 
is nothing he feels more bitterly in confinement 
Aaa a long course of water-gruel and flour- 
paddings, it is a mere mockery of punishment 
to say, that such a man shall spend his money in 
lazQrions viands, and sit down to dinner with 
tellers on his feet, and fried pork in his stomach. 

Reshriction to diet in prisons is still more 
necessary, when it is remembered that it is im- 
possible to avoid making a prison, in some 
respects, more eligible than the home of a cul- 
priL It is almost always more spacious, cleaner, 
oeiter ventilated, better warmed. All these ad* 
vantages are inevitable on the side of the prison. 
The means, therefore, that remain of making a 
priaon a diitagreeable place, are not to be ne- 
glected ; and o( these, none are more powerful 
than the regulation of diet. If this is neglected, 
the meaning of sentencing a man to prison will 
t>e this— and it had better be put in these 



* Prisoner at the bar, you are fairly convicted, 
by a jury of your country, of having feloniously 
stolen twopigs, the property of Stephen Muck, 
farmer. The court having taken into conside- 
ration the frequency and enormity of this of- 
fence, and the necessity of restraining it with 
the utmost severity of punishment, do order and 
adjudge that yon be confined for six months in 
a house larger, belter aired, and warmer than 
your own, in company with 20 or 30 young per- 
sons in as good health and spirits as yourself. 
Too need ck> no work, and you may have any 
thing for breakfieut, dinner and supper, you can 
buy. In passing this sentence, the court hope 
that your example will be a warning to others; 
and that evil-disposed persons will perceive, 
from your suffering, that the laws of their 
country are not to be broken with impunity.*' 

As the diet, according to our plan, is always 
to be a part of the sentence, a judge will, of 
course, consider the nature of the offence for 
which the prisoner is committed, as well as the 
qnality of the prisoner: and we have before 
stated, that all prisoners, before trial, should be 
upon the best prison diet, and unrestricted as to 
what they could purchase, always avoiding in- 
temperance. 

These gradations of diet being fixed in all 
prisons, and these definitions of Jail and House 
if Correction being adhered to, the punishment 
of imprisonment may be apportioned with the 
greatest nicety, either by the statute, or at the 



discretion of the judge, if the law chooses to 
give him that discretion. There will be — 

Imprisonment for different degrees of time. 

Imprisonment solitary, or in company, or in 
darkness. 

In jails without labour. 

In houses of correction with labour. 

Imprisonment with diet on bread and water* 

Imprisonment with common prison diet 

Imprisonment with best prison diet. 

Imprisonment with free diet. 

Every sentence of the judge should state dietj 
as well as light or darkness, time, place, solitude, 
society, labour or ease ; and we are strongly of 
opinion, that the punishment in prisons should 
be sharp and short. We would, in most cases, 
give as much of solitary confinement as woukl 
not injure men's minds, and as much of bread 
and water diet as would uot injure their bodies. 
A return to prison should be contemplated with 
horror — horror, not excited by the ancient filth, 
disease and extortion of jails; but by calm, 
well-regulated, well-watched austerity — by the 
gloom and sadness wisely and intentionally 
thrown over such an abode. Six weeks of 
such sort of imprisonment would be much 
more efficacious than as many months of jolly 
company and veal cutlets. 

It appears, by the Times newspaper of the 
24th of June, 1821, that two persons, a man and 
his wife, were committed at the Surrey Sessions 
for three years. If this county jail is bad, to 
three years of idleness and good living — if it ia 
a manufacturing jail, to three years of regular 
labour, moderate living and accumulated gains. 
They are committed prineipaUy for a warning 
to others, partly for their own good. Would not 
these ends have been much more effectually 
answered, if they had been committed for nine 
months, to solitary cells upon bread and water; 
the first and last month in dark cellsl If this 
is too severe, then lessen the duration still 
more, and give them more light days and fewer 
dark ones; but we are convinced the whole 
good sought may be better obtained in much 
shorter periods than are now resorted to. 

For the purpose of making jails disagreeable, 
the prisoners should remain perfectly alone all 
night, if it is not thought proper to render iheit 
confinement entirely solitary during the whole 
period of their imprisonment. Prisoners dis 
like this — and therefore it should be done; it 
would make their residence in jails more dis 
agreeable, and render them unwilling to return 
there. At present, eight or ten women sleep in 
a room with a good fire, pass the night in 
sound sleep or pleasant conversation ; and this 
is called confinement in a prison. A prison is 
a place where men, alter trial and sentence, 
should be made unhappy by public lawful enact- 
ments, not so severe as to injure the soundness 
of mind or body. If this is not done, prisons 
are a mere invitation to the lower classes tc 
wade through felony and larceny to better as 
commodations than they can procure at home 
And here, as it appears to us, is the mistake of 
the many excellent men who busy themselves 
(and wisely and humanely busy themselves) 
about prisons. Their first object seems to be 
the reformation of the prisoners, not the refor- 
mation of the public; whereas the first objf'Ct 
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should be, the discomfort and discontent of their 
prisoners; that they shoald become a warning, 
feel unhappy, and resolve never to act so again 
as to put themselves in the same predicament; 
and then as much reformation as is compatible 
with this the better. If a man says to himself, 
this prison is a comfortable place, while he says 
to the chaplain or the visitor that he will come 
there no more, we confess we have no great 
confidence in his public declaration; but if he 
says ** this is a place of misery and sorrow, yon 
shall not catch me here again," there is much 
reason to believe he will be as good as his 
word ; and he then becomes (which is of much 
more consequence than his own reformation) 
a warning to others. Hence it is we object to 
that spectacle of order and decorum— carpen- 
ters in one shop, tailors in another, weavers in 
a third, sitting down to a meal by ring of bell, 
and receiving a regular portion of their earnings. 
We are afraid it is better than real life on the 
other side of the wall, or so very little worse 
that nobody will have any fear to encounter it 
In Bury jail, which is considered as a pattern 
jail, the prisoners under a sentence of confine- 
ment are allowed to spend their weekly earnings 
(two, three, and four shillings per week) in fish, 
tobacco and vegetables ; so states the jailer in 
his examination before the House of Commons 
— and we have no doubt it is well meant; but 
is it punishment 1 'We were most struck, in 
reading the evidence of the jail committee be- 
fore the House of Commons, with the opinions 
of the jailer of the Devizes jail, and with the prac- 
tice of the magistrates who superintend it.* 

"Mr. T. Bruttox, Governor of the Gaol at 
Devizes, — Does this confinement in solitude 
make prisoners more averse to return to pri- 
son! I think it does. — Does it make a strong 
impression upon them t I have no doubt of it. 
— Does it make them more obedient and orderly 
while in gaol! I have no doubt it doeS^ — Do 
you consider it the most effectual punishment 
vou can make use of! I do. — Do you think it 
nas a greater effect upon the minds of prisoners 
than any apprehensions of personal punishment! 
I have no doubt of it.— Have you any dark cells for 
the punishment of refractory prisoners ! I have. 
— Do you find it necessary occasionally to use 
them! Very seldom. — Have you, in any in- 
stance, been obliged to use the dark cell, in the 
case of the same prisoner twice ! Only on one 
occasion, I think. — What length of time is it 
necessary to confine a refractory prisoner to 
bring him to his senses! Less than one dayw — 
Do you think it essential, for the purpose of 
keeping up the discipline of the prison, that yon 
should have it in your power to have recourse 
to the punishment of dark cells! I do; I con- 
sider punishment in a dark cell for one day, has 
a greater effect upon a prisoner than to keep 
him on bread and water for a month." — Evi' 
dence before the Committee of the House of Com* 
monsin 1819, p. 359. 

The evidence of the governor of Qloncester 
jail is to ihe same effect. 

** Mr. TuoxiB CciririiroHAiv, Keeper ofGhueeS' 
Ur GaoL — Do you attribute the want of those 

* The Winchester and Devize* jiiU seem to us to b« 
Mmducted upon better principles than any other, though 
•v«a these ore by no means what jails should )>e 



certificates entirely to the neglect of enforeiaf 
the means of solitary confinement! I do BOil 
certainly. Sometimes, where a certificate hii 
not been granted, and a prisoner has bronght a 
certificate of good behaviour for one year. Sir 
Geoi^ and the committee ordered one pomi 
or a guinea from the charity w— Does that nim 
from your apprehension that the prisooers hav« 
not been equally reformed, or only from Ite 
want of the means of ascertaining such refov* 
mation? It is for want of not knowing; aad 
we cannot ascertain it, from their working m 
numbers.-^They may be reformed! Yes,bol 
we have not the means of ascertainin|f it Then 
is one thing I do which is not provided for br 
the rules, and which is the only thing in wbieli 
I deviate from the rules. When a man is com* 
mitted for a month, I never give him any woric( 
he sits in solitude, and walks in the yard by him- 
self for air; he has no other food but his bmd 
and water, except twice a week a pint of peat 
soup. I never knew an instance of a man com* 
ing in a second time who had been committed 
for a month. I have done that for these seventeen 
or eighteen years^ — What has been the resultf 
They dread so much coming in again. If a man 
is committed for si^c weeks we give him work. 
Do you apprehend that solitary confinement for 
a month, without employment, is the most bene* 
ficial means of working reform ! I conceive it 
is. — Can it operate as the means of reform, any 
more than it operates as a system of'pnnishi 
meat ! It is only for small offences they com- 
mit for a months— Would not the same effect be 
produced by corporeal punishment! Corporeal 
punishment may be absolutely necessary some- 
times; but I do not think corporeal punishment 
would reform them so much as solitary confine 
ment. — Would not severe corporeal punishment 
have the same effect! No, it would harden 
them more than any thing else. — Do you think 
benefit is derived from the opportunity of reflec- 
tion afforded by solitary confinement! Yes^^ 
And very low diet also! Yes/'-^Evidence Ae- 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons m 
1819, p. 391. 

We must quote, also, the evidence of the go- 
vernor of Horsley jail. 

''Mr. William Stokss, Governor of the Hmtm 
of Correction at Horsky* — Do you olwervc any 
difference in the conduct of prisoners who are 
employed, and those who have no employment! 
Yes, a good deal ; I look upon it, from what judg- 
ment I can form, and I have been a long while 
in it, that to take a prisoner and discipline him 
according to the rules as the law allows, and if 
he have no work, that that man goes through 
more punishment in one month than a man who 
is employed and receives a portion of his labour 
three months ; but still I should like to have eoi- 
ployment, because a great number of times I 
took men away, who have been in the habit of 
earning sixpence a week to buy a loaf, and put 
them in solitary confinement; and the pnnish- 
mentis a great deal more without work. — Which 
of the prisoners, those that have been employed 
or those unemployed, do you think would go out 
of the prison the better men ! I think, that let 
me have a prisoner, and I never treat any one 
with severity, any further than that they should 
be obedient, and to let them see that I will dt 
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17 iatft I bave reason to believe, that, if a ori- 
utter is committed nnder my care, or any other 
I's care, to a bouse of coirectioD, and he has 
to go undtT the discipline of the law, if he is in 
fe die Talne of a month or six weeks, that man 
it in a great deal better state than though he 
Hays for six months ; he gets hardened by t>eing 
la so long, from one month to another. — You are 

rildagnow of solitude without labour ; do you 
k he would go out better, if he had been em- 
pkiyed during the month you speak of? No, 
MMT half; because I never task those people, in 
onler that they should not say I force them to 
dD more than ihev are able, that they should not 
slight it; for if they perform any thing in the 
boinds of reason, I never find fault with them. 
The prisoner who is employed, his time passes 
■Booth and comfortable, and he has a propor- 
tioB of his earnings, and he can buy additional 
diet; but if he has no labour, and kept under the 
dtseipline of the prison, it is a tight piece of 
poaishment to go through^— Which of the two 
should you think most likely to return immedi- 
ately to habits of labour on their own account 1 
The dispositions of all men are net alike ; but 
BjT opinion is this, if they are kept and disci- 
plined according to the rules of the prison, and 
■ave no labour, that one month wiJl do more 
than six; I am certain, that a man who is kept 
ibere without labour once, will not be verv ready 
to come there again." — Evidence before the Com-' 
wtiitee of the Hoite of Commona, pp. 398, 309. 

Mr. Gumey and Mr. Buxton both lay a great 
stress upon the quiet and content of prisoners, 
mm their subordination and the absence of all 
plans of escape ; but, where the happiness of 
prisoners is so much consulted, we should be 
much more apprehensive of a conspiracy to 
bleak into, than to break out of, prison. The 
mob outside may, indeed, envy the wicked ones 
within: but the felon who has left, perhaps, 
a scolding wife, a battered cottage, and six 
starving children, has no disposition to escape 
from regularity, sufficient food, employment 
which saves him money, warmth, ventilation, 
cleanliness and civil treatment. These symp- 
toms, upon which these respectable and excel- 
lent men lay so much stress, are by no means 
proofs to us that prisons are placed upon the 
best possible footing. 

The governor of Bury jail, as well as Mr. 
Gumey, insist much upon the few prisoners 
who return to the jail a second time, the manu- 
ihcturing skill which they acquire there, and the 
complete reformation of manners for which the 
prisoner has afterwards thanked him the go- 
vernor. But this is not the real criterion of the 
excellence of a jail, nor the principal reason 
why jails were instituted. The great point is, 
Bot the average recurrence of the same prison- 
ers« but the paucity or frequency of commit- 
ments, upon the whole. You may make a jail 
such an admirable place of education, that it 
may cease to be infamous to go there. Mr. 
Holford tells us (and a very curious anecdote it 
is,) that parents actually accuse their children 
(aisely of crimes, in order to get them into the 
Philanthropic Charity! and that it is conse- 
quently a rule with the governors of that cha- 
rity never to receive a child upon the accusa- 
tion of the parents alone. But it is quite obvious 



what the next step will be, if the parents canno) 
get their children in byiibbine. j^iey will take 
good care that the child is reaiiy qualified for the 
Philanthropic, by impelling him to the £e crimes 
which are the passport to so good an education. 

** If, on the contrary, the offender is to be pun- 
ished simply by being placed in a prison, wnere 
he is to be well lodged, well clothed, and well 
fed, to be instructed in reading and writing, to 
receive a moral and religious education, and to 
be brought up to a trade ; and if this prison is 
to be within the reach of the parents, so that they 
ma^ occasionally visit their child, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing, from time to time, that 
all these advantages are conferred upon him, 
and that he is exposed to no hardships, although 
the confinement and the discipline of the prison 
may be irksome to the boy ; yet ihe parents may 
be apt to congratulate themselves on having 
got him off their hands into such a good berth, 
and may be considered by other parents as hav* 
ing drawn a prize in the lottery of human life 
by their son's conviction. This reasoning is not 
theoretical, but is founded in some degree upon 
eiperience. Those who have been in the habit 
of attending the committee of the Philanthropic 
Society know, that parents have oAen accused 
their children of crimes falsely, or have exag- 
gerated their real oflences, for the sake of induc- 
ing that society to take them ; and so frequent 
has been this practice, that it is a rule with 
those who manage that institution, never to 
receive an object upon the representation of its 
parents, unless supported by other strong testis 
mony." — Ho/ford, pp. 44, 45. 

It is quite obvious that, if men were to appear 
again, six months aAer they were hanged, nand- 
somer, richer, and more plump than before exe- 
cution, the gallows would cease to be an object 
of terror. But here are men who come out of 
jail, and say, * Look at us, — we can read and 
write, we can make baskets and shoes, and we 
went in ignorant of every thing: and we have 
learnt to do without strong liquors, and have no 
longer any objection to work; and we did work 
in the jail, and have saved mone^, and here it is." 
What is there of terror and detriment in all this ! 
and how are crimes to be lessened if they are 
thus rewarded 1 Of schools there cannot be 
too many. Penitentiaries, in the hands of wise 
men, may be rendered excellent institutions; 
but a prison must be a prison — a place of sor- 
row and wailing; which should be entered with 
horror, and quitted with earnest resolution never 
to return to such misery; with that deep impres- 
sion, in short, of the evil which breaks out into 
?crpetual warning and exhortation to others, 
'his great point efiTected, all other reformation 
must do the greatest good. 

There are some very sensible observations 
upon this point in Mr. Holford's book, who upon 
the whole has, we think, best treated the sub- 
ject of prisons, and best understands them. 

"In former times, men were deterred from 
pursuing the road that led to a prison, by the ap- 
prehension of encountering: there disease and 
hunger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and 
of remaining without clothes to cover them, or 
abed to lie on; we have done no more than 
what justice required in relieving the inmates 
of a prison from these hardships ; but there if 
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BomtODihal ihey should be fretd from the Tear 
oT kit nth^r laSerings and prirationa. And I 
hope that those wbnse dui^ it ii lo talce up the 
coniideralian of these sobjecis, will ue, that in 
penitcDtiariea, ofienden Hhoald be subjected lu 
•eparate conGttemeat, aeeompanipd bf mch 
work as may be found coanisieni with that eji- 
lem of imprison men I ; thai id jails or honses ul' 
correction, they should prrform thai kind of la- 
bour which (be law has enjoined; and that in 
prisuna of boih descriptions, instead of beiri^ 
allowed to cater for ihemielves, they should lie 
■DStained by such food ns the rotes and regula- 
tions of the e<iiablishioen[ should have providpit 
for them; in short, thai prisons sboald be ccn- 



mise must be made with the prisoneHa appetiit^ 
to make him do the common workof a jouroev- 
man or manufacturer, and the lahoura of Ihi? 
apian ing- wheel and the loom must be allevtat«ii 
by indulgence."* 

This ia good sound sense; and il is a piij 
thai it is preceded by the usual nonsense about 
" Iht lidt of blatpAtmjf and udilion" If Mr. H^.l- 
ford is an obaerrer of tides and earrentf, whence 
comes it that he observes only those which set 
one wayt Whence comes it that he says no- 
thing of the tides nf canting and bypocrisy 
which are flowing wiih such rapidity^ — of abject 
political baseness and sycophancy — of the di.''- 
position so prevalent among EDglishmen, 10 sell 
their conscience and iheir couutiy to the Mar- 
qnis of Londonderry for a living for the second 



son — or a silk gown for the nephew — or fbr ■ 
frigate for my brother the captain I How rnf a 
onr loyal caicerisl to tbrget all these MHttof 
tides' 

Thera ia a gieai eonfnsion, aa ihe law bow 
stands, in thegovemmeniofjaila. Tb«iutloea 
are empowered, by several atatntea, 10 nakt 
sabordinaie regnlaiions foribe (coremmentol 
Ihe jails; and die sheriff •upenede«ifantei«f» 
laiions. Their respective jarisdictiDiu and 
powers should be eleariy arranged. 

The female prisoners ahoold be vnder Om 
eareof a matron, with properassistanli. Wbera 
this is noiibe case, the female part ofthepriaon 
is oAen a mere brothel for the turnkeys. Can 
any thing be so repugnant to alt ideas of re- 
formation, as a male tumltry Tiaiiiug a sotitaij 
female prisoner 1 Surety, women can lake nan 
of women as eSecttialty as men con take cara 
of men; or, at leaxt. women can do so property 
assisted by men. Tbis want of a matitin ii a 
very seandalons and immoral neglect in any 



n sysli 



* ^' Thai I nmruilty ornoeiBiFferatianin thusdnci'iti 
ig spriion roniluctfr] upon tlie principle! nowcwnji^i 

'■ the Inl^r ps'tt af llicanicle, ' Fsnilentiny, Uillbauk! 

utei ill coiivcrsmion hciwcrn hiaKlf (ltd Ihe edtei 
— ' " — •-■' (mhiclijail, by Ihejiys, lie pmtKau an 



oruHdii , _ -„., 

iMoramrjids uoui imitaiioiinl Milllnnk.) llnTin; olr 
Mrrsd ibii the Aireimir oT Uuiy Jail hud nKntianrd hi) 
havlnff counted !H ipinnin^wKels in full fictivity whrin 
he Icfftliu jail aiSo'clMk inihanuniingonthe precnl 
ing day. Mr. BniKm piocei.'deBi ftilkiwe 1— ■ After he hail 
saea ihe UiJlhiuiIi Pcnilenllary, 1 aslinl him what would 
be Ihe eauHiBeiur, ir iha regutBiioiii thore incd wtrre 
adopted by him!* 'Tlie cMHcqucnce would 1m.< ho replied, 
■liialeTery wheel woulil be slopped.' Nr. Buion Ihen 
adds, ' I would ml be enuidercd aa aunpoiiiii that Uie 
pnaoaers will oltonihei relhse to work at .Millbank— 
Ibiy will woik during the MSied boun ; hul Iba preaeni 
Jaeeiillinjbaiiwwaflliiv, tlwlaboiir will, I apprehend, be 
languid ond drwitory.' I shall not. on my pan. nndEr- 
HkB Mt lay Ihnl llKy will •lo.aa mDchwork as will In 
done in Iboac jirinn* in whieb work i< ihe pruMry ob- 
|BCt; bill, lKa:dci tlic eneaafageneni of Ihe ponkiii of 
canungi Isiil up Air ifarin. Ihey know Ihu diligciK* in 

amonit llie quBlitiv* Ihot v--" ■■ ■"■ "■ 

cyof the «n>wn.aud ihal 



„_ . .. J Bury jail, who Is a wry inKllife 
miut have spoken liastilf . m hie eagemess n siq 
own •ysii'in. and did not, I eonerive, inw bimin; 

(or aa nnoli potver and BBihoriiy in his priao ... 

leally |K«urii»a. Ii is not lo lie wondereif ai. Ihni iIh 



leas ifonlile in the en 




il ifrenble ;■ but I miut be ppi 
IhcH Brrihe nnaonaorwLc; 
-' •'—Iblfiinl, pp. TB-dO. 



The presence of female visitors, and lnitn» 
tors furthe women,is9oobvionstyadTanlageoaB 
and proper, that the offer of rormiog stteh aa 
institnlion must be gladly and thankfully n- 
ceived by any body of magistrates. Thai th^ 
shoald feel any jealousy of such interference li 
too absurd a supposition to be made or agRed 
upon. Such interference may nni effect all tte 
zealous people suppose it will eOeci; bnt,if it 
does any good, it bad better be. 

Irons should never be pui upon prisonan 
before trial ; after iriat, we cannot object to dM 
humilia'.ion and disgrace which irons and a 

Earii-coloured prison dre«s occasion. Let tbein 
e a part of aoliiary conGnemeDt. and lei Ihe 
words "Solitary Conlinemeni," in the sentence, 
imply permission 10 use them. The jndgelben 
knows what he inflicls. 

We object to the office of prison inspector, fbr 
reasons so very obvious, ihai it is scarcely neee^ 
sary lo enumerate them. The prison inspector 
would, of course, have a good salary; inBt,in 
England, is never omitted. It is equally matter 
of course Ihal he would be taken from among 
treasury retainers; and that he never would look 
at a prison. Every sort of attention shoald be 
paid 10 the religious insiruction of lbe.>e unhappy 
peupir; bat the poor cbaplain should be paid a 
lillle better; — ever; possible duty is expected 
from him— and he has one hundred per annnm. 
Whatever money is given 10 pri<ioners, should 
be lodged with the governor for their benefit, to 
be applied as the visiting magistrates poiot ont 
— no other donations should be allowed or ae- 

If voluntary work before trial, or compulsory 
work arier trial, is the system of a prison, there 
should be a task-mssler; and it should be ro 
inembered, thai the principal objeci is not profit. 

WardsmcD, selected in each yard amonp the 
best of the prisoners, arc very serviceable. If 
prisoners work, Ibeyshould work in silence. At 
all times, the restrictions upon seeing friend* 
should be very severe; and no food shoold be 
sent from friends. 

Our general system then is— that a prison 
should l>e a place of real puni.shment; hot 
of known, enacted, meaanrable and meaaiut 
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pmishment A prisoner (not for assault, or 
lefnsinc: to pay parish daes, but a bad felonious 
wisonerl, shoold pass a part of bis tbree months 
in complete darkness ; the rest in complete soli- 
tude, perhaps in complete idleness, (for solitary 
Sdlciiitsa leads to repentance, idleness in eom- 
paDT to vice.) He should be exempted from 
coUt be kept perfectly clean, have sufficient 
feod to prevent hunger or illness, wear the 
prison dress and moderate irons, have no com- 
■Dnication with any bod^ but the officers of 
iM prison and the magistrates, and remain 
«dierwis8 in the most perfect solitude. We 
•Inn^y suspect this is the way in which a bad 
■an 18 to be made afraid of prisons ; nor do we 
iuBk that be would be less mclined to receive 
aorml and religious instruction than any one 
of seven or eight carpenters in jail, working at 
a eommoa bench, receiving a part of their eam- 
iDKS,and allowed to purchase with them the 
Micaeies of the season. If this system is not 
laortcd to, the next best system is severe work, 
ofdinary diet, no indulgences, and as much 
aecfaision and solitude as are compatible with 
work; — always remarking, that perfect sanity 
of mind and body are to be preserved. 

To this system of severity in jails there is 
bat one objection. The present duration of 
uimishmenu was calculated for prisons con* 
daeled upon very different principles ; — and if 
te discipline of prisons was rendered more strict, 
ve are not sure that the duration of imprison- 
neat would be practically shortened ; and the 

Sishmenfs would then be quite atrocious and 
troportioned. There is a very great disposi- 
lfaa,both in judges and magistrates, to increase 
the duration of imprisonment; and, if that is 
dor.s, i: will be dreadful cruelty to increase the 
tfittemess as well as the time, we should think, 
fi»r instance, six months' solitary imprisonment 
Id be a punishment of dreadful severity; but 
w^ find, from the House of Commons' report, 
that prisoners are sometimes committed by 
coun^ magistrates for two years* of solitary 
eonfinement. And so it may be doubted, wb^ 
ther it is not better to wrap up the rod in flannel, 
and make it a plaything, as it really now is, than 
10 show how it may be wielded with effectual 
•Bverity. For the pupil, instead of giving one 
or two stripes, will whip his patient to death. — 
Bm if this abuse were guarded against, the real 
way to improve would be, now we have made 
prisons healthy and airy, to make them odious 
and austere — engines of punishment and ob- 
jects of terror. 
In this age of charity and of prison improve- 
, there is one aid to prisoners which appears 

* Boom of Ooanoiii* Report, 355. 



to be wholly overlooked ; and that is, the means 
of regulating their defence, and providing them 
witnesses for their trial. A man is tned for 
murder, or for house-breaking or robbery with* 
out a single shilling in his pocket The non- 
sensical and capricious institutions of the Eng^ 
lish law prevent him from engaging counsel to 
speak in his defence, if he had the wealth of 
Crcssus ; but he has no money to employ even 
an attorney, or to procure a single witness, or 
to take out a subpoena. The judge, we are fold, 
is his counsel ; — this is sufficientljr absurd ; but 
it is not pretended that the judge is his witness 
He solemnly declares that be has three or four 
witnesses who could give a completely different 
colour to the transaction ; — but they are sixty ct 
seventy miles distant, working for their daily 
bread, and have no money for such a journey, 
nor for the expense of a residence of some days 
in an assize town. They do not know even the 
time of the assize, nor the modes of tendering 
their evidence if they could come. IVhen every 
thing is so well marshaled against him on the 
opposite side, it would be singular if an inn<^ 
cent man, with such an absence of all means 
of defending himself, should not occasionally 
be hanged or transported : and accordingly we 
believe that such things have happened.* Let 
any man, immediately previous to the assizes, 
visit the prisoners for trial, and see the many 
wretches who are to answer to the most serious 
accusations, without one penny to defend theoi- 
selves. If it appeared probable, upon inquiry 
that these poor creatures had important evidence 
which they could not bring into court for want 
of money, would it not be a wise application of 
compassionate funds, to give them this fair 
chance of establishing their innocence! — It 
seems to us no bad Jinale of the pious laboura 
of those who guard the poor from ill-treatment 
during their imprisonment, to take care that 
they are not unjustly hanged at the expiration 
of the term. 

* From the Cloninell Advertiser it appears, that Johm 
Bnen, tUiat Captain Wheeler, waa found guilty of murder 
at the late assizes for the county of Waterford. Previoas 
to his execution be made the followinf^ confession : — 

" I now again most solemnly aver, ui the presence of 
that God by whom I will soon be judged, and who sees 
the secreu of my heart, that only three, viz , Morgan 
Brien,' Patrick Brien and my unfortunate self, committed 
the horrible crimes of murder and burning at Bally- 

Srron, and that the four unfortunate men who have be- 
« siiflered for them, were not m the smallest degree 
accessary to them. I have been the cause for which uiey 
have innocently suffered death. I have contracted a 
death of justice with them — and the only and least ro- 
stitution I can make them, is thus publicly, solemnly, and 
with death before my eves, to acquit their memory of aaj 
guilt in the crimes for which I shall deservedly luiSbr ! I * 
^PkUanthroput, No. 6. 206. 
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IVn* ncrer waa a aoeieif ulenlBted, opon 
Ae irfaolc, to do more good than tbe Bocietjr foi 
the Improvement of Frisoa Discipline; and, 
hilberlo, il has been coudacied With eqoal eo- 
ergy and prndence. If now, or hereafter, Ihere- 
Ibre, we make any criliciaina on their proceed- 
ings, ihese mast not be aacribed to aoj' defi- 
eiency of good will or respecL We may differ 
from the lociety in the tneans— onr enda, we 
are proud to say, are tbe same. 

Id the improTcment of prisons, they consider 
tlie tmaJ] number of recommitnitiiU as the great 
test of amelioraiion. Upon this ■nbjecl we 
have Tenlnred lo differ from ihem in a late 
nnmber; and we see no reason to alter our 
opinion. Il is a mistake, and a very serions 
and fundamental mistake, to suppose that the 
principal object in jails is the reformation of the 
offender. The principal object undoubtedly is, 
to prevent the repetition of the offence by the 
punishment of the offender; and, therefore, it 
IS quite possible to conceive that the offender 
himself may be so kindly, gently and agreeably 
led lo refarmation, by the efforts of |^od and 
amiable persons, that the effect of the pnnish- 
meni may be destroyed, at the same time that 
the punished may be improved. A prison may 
lose its terror and discredit, tbon^h ibe prisoner 
ma^ return from it a better scholar, a belter 
atliBcer, and a better man. The real and only 
test, in short, of a good prison system is, the 
diminotion of offences by the terror of the pan- 
ishment If it can be shown, that in propor- 
tion as attention and expense hare been em* 
ployed upon the improvement of prisons, tht 
number of commitments has been diminished, 
this indeed would be a convincing proof that 
rach care and attention were well employed. 
Bat the very reverse is the case; the number 
of coromitmentJi within these last ten years 
having nearijr doubled all over England. 

Tbe following are stated lo be the committals 
in Norfolk county jail. From 1796 to ISIS, the 
number averaged about SO. 

In IBIS it was 134 
18)7 - 143 

1818 - 16S 

1819 • 161 

1820 - 323^ftjwi,p.67. 
la Staffordshire, the commitments have gradu- 
ally increased from 195 to IBIS, to 443 in 1820 
— though the jail has been built since How- 
•rd's lime, at an expense of 30,000/.— (AifTort, 
p. 07.) In Wiltshire, in a prison which has 
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I cost the connly iOfiOOl, the commitmenia han 
increased frem SOT in 1817 lo fi04 in ini. 
Within this perriod, to the eternal scandal and 
disgrace of our laws, ST8 persons have heea 
' commitled for game offences — consiitutiag ft 
sixth part of all the persons committed ;—«o 
much for what our old friend, Mr. Jnstice Bea^ 
would term the unspMkable advantagea of 
country gentlemen residing npon Ibeir own 
property I 

When the committee was appointed in Aa 
county of Essex, in the year 1BI8, to lake iato 
consideration the slate of the jail and hotuca 
of correction, they found that the nnmber ef 
prisoners annnally committed had inereaai^ 
within the ten preceding years, from 509 to 
1SS3; and there is little doubt (adds Mr. Wett- 
em) of this proportion being a tolerable apeat 
men of the whole kingdom. We are far fiuoi 
altribnting this increase solely to the impcv 
feclion of prison discipline. Increase of popit> 
lation, new statutes, the ritension of the Head 
of pheasants, landed and mercanlile distrain 
are very operative causes. Bat iha incTean 
of commitments is a sirooger proof against tht 
present slate of prison discipline, than the de> 
crease of r^ommilments is in its favoar.— 
We may, possibly, have made some prognai 
in the an of leaching him who has doi:a 
wrong to do so no more ; but there is no proof 
that we have leaml the more important an of d(K 
terring those from doing wrong who are doobfr 
ing whether they shall do it or not, and who, of 
course, will be principallr guided in their i^ 
cision by the sufferings of those who have pre- 
viously yielded to temptation. 

There are some assertions in the report of 
the society, to which we can hardly giva 
credit,— not thai we have the slightest no- 
picion of any intentional mis representation, hot 
that WB believe there mnst be some onintea- 

"The Ladies' Committees visiting Newgata 
and tbe Borongh Compter, have continued to 
devote themselves lo the improvement of Iba 
female prisoners, in a spirit wonhy of ibnr 
entighiened zeal and Christian charily. TIm 
beneficial effects of their exertions have been 
evinced by the progressive decrease in the 
numtwrof female prisoners recommitted, whicb 
has diminished, since the visits of the ladies to 
Newgate, no less than 40 per cent." 

That is, that Mrs. Fry and her friends han 
reclaimed forty women out of every hundred, 
who, but for them, would have reappeared in 
jails. Nobody admires and respects Mrs. Fry 
more than we do; but this fact is scareely cre- 
dible ; and, if accurate, ought, in justice to the 
repntalion of the socie^ and its real interests, 
to have been thoroughly sohslantialed by names 
and docDmeDta. The ladies certainly layclaia 
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to BO mch extraordinary snccess in their own 
lepon quoted in the Appendix: but speak 
with becoming modesty and moderation of the 
lesolt of their labours. The enemies of all 
these reforms accuse the reformers of enthu* 
tiasm and exaggeration. It is of the greatest 
possible consequence, therefore, that their state- 
ments should be correct, and their views prac* 
tical ; and that all strong assertions should be 
supported by strong documents. The English 
are a calm, reflecting people ; they will give 
lime and money when they are convinced ; but 
Ibey love dates, names and certificates. In the 
midst of the most heart-rending narratives, 
Bull requires the day of the month, the year 
ci our Lord, the name of the parish and the 
eoiintersign of three or four respectable house- 
boMers. After these afl!ecting circumstances, 
be can no longer hold out ; but gives way to 
the kindness of his nature — puflls, blubbers and 
sobscribes' 

A case is stated in the Hertford house of 
correction, which so much more resembles the 
sodden conversions of the Methodist Maga- 
liae, than the slow and uncertain process by 
which repentance is produced in real life, that 
we are a little surprised the society should have 
iiaertedit. 

"Two notorious poachers, as well as bad men, 
were committed for three months, for not pa^- 
iag the penalty after conviction, but who, in 
consequence of extreme contrition and good 
conduct, were, at the intercession of the clergy- 
nen of their parish, released before the expira- 
lioB of their term of punishment. Upon leaving 
the house of correction, they declared that they 
had been completely brought to their senses — 
spoke with gratitude of the benefit they had 
derived from the advice of the chaplain, and 
promised, upon their return to their parish, that 
Ihcy would go to their minister, express their 
thanks for his interceding for them; and more- 
over that they would, for the future, attend their 
duty regularly at church. It is pleasing to add, 
that these promises have been faithfully fulfil- 
led."— J;?/), to Third Report, pp. 29,30. 

Such statements prove nothing, but that the 
clergyman who makes them is an amiable man, 
and probably a college tutor. Their introduction 
however, in the report of a society depending 
upon public opinion for success, is very detri- 
nental. 

It is not fair to state th» recommitments of 
one prison, and compare them with those of 
another, perhaps very differently circumstanced, 
—the recommitments, for instance, of a county 
jail, where offences are generally of serious 
magnitude, with those of a borough, where the 
most trifling faults are punished. The import- 
ant thing would be, to give a table of recom- 
mitments, in the same prison, for a series of 
years,— the average of recommitments, for ex- 
ample, every five years in each prison for twen- 
ty years past. If the society can obtain this, it 
will be a document of some importance, (though 
of less, perhaps, than they would consider it to 
be.) At present they tell us, that the average 
of recommitments in certain prisons is S per 
een<j in certain other prisons 5 per cent.: but 
#hat were they twenty years ago in the same 
prison! — what wers they five years Kgol If 



recommitments are to be the test, we must know 
whether these are becoming, in any given pri' 
ton, more or less frequent, before we can deter- 
mine whether that prison is better or worse 
governed than formeriy. Recommitments will 
of course be more numerous where prisonen 
are received from lai^e towns, and from the 
resorts of soldiers and sailors ; because it is in 
these situations that we may expect the most 
hardened offenders. The different nature of the 
two soils which grow the crimes, must be con* 
sidered before the produce gathered into prisons 
can be justly compared. 

The quadruple column of the state of prisons 
for each year, is a very useful and important 
document; and we hope, in time, the society 
will giv^ us a general and particular table of 
commitments and recommitments carried back 
for twenty or thirty years; so that the table may 
contain (of Gloucester jail, for instance,) Ist, 
the greatest number it can contain ; 2dly, the 
greatest number it did contain at any one period 
in each year; 3dly, its classification; 4thiy, the 
greatest number committed in any given year; 
6th)y, four averages of five years each, taken 
from the twenty years preceding, and stating 
the greatest number of commitments; 6thly, the 
greatest number of recommitments in the year 
under view; and four averages of recommit- 
ments, made in the same manner as the average 
of the commitments ; and then totals at the bot- 
tom of the columns. Tables so constructed 
would throw great light upon the nature and 
efficacy of imprisonment. 

We wish the society would pay a little more 
attention to the question of solitary imprison- 
ment, both in darkness and in light; and to the 
extent to which it may be carried. Mr. West- 
em has upon this subject some ingenious ideas. 
'* It appears to me, that if relieved from these 
impediments, and likewise from any idea of the 
necessity of making the labour of prisoners 
profitable, the detail of corrective prison discip- 
line would not be difficult for any body to chalk 
out. I would first premise, that the only pun- 
ishment for refractory conduct, or any misbe- 
haviour in the gaol, should, in my opinion, be 
solitary confinement; and that, instead of being 
in a dark hole, it should be in some part of the 
house where they could fully see the fight of the 
day ; and I am not sure that it might not be 
desirable, in some cases, if possible, that they 
should see the surrounding country and mov 
iog objects at a distance, and every thing that 
man delights in, removed, at the same time, 
from any intercourse or word or look with any 
human being, and quite out of the reach of being 
themselves seen. I consider such confinement 
would be a punishment very severe, and calcu- 
lated to produce a far better effect than dark- 
ness. All the feelings that are good in men 
would be much more likely to be kept alive; the 
loss of liberty, and all the blessings of life which 
honesty will insure, more deeply to be felt 
There would not be so much danger of any de- 
linquent sinking into that state of sullen, insen 
sible condition, of incorrigible obstinacy, which 
sometimes occurs. If he does, under those 
circumstances, we have a right to keep him out 
of the way of mischief, and let him there remain 
But I believe such solUary couGii«fx\<(cA a& i 
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have described, with scanty fare, voald very 
rarely fail of its tBkdJ'^-WiaUm'i JUmarksn pp. 
69,00. 

There is a good deal in this ; it is wc\l worth 
the trial; and we hope the society will notice it 
in their next I'^port. 

It is very di^ult to hit npon degrees ; but we 
cannot help thinking the society lean too much 
to a system of indulgence and education in jails. 
We shall be very glad to see them more stern 
and Spartan in their discipline. They recom- 
mend work, and even hard work; but ihey do 
not insist upon it, that the only work done in 
jails by felons should be hard, dull and uninte- 
resting; they do not protest against the conver- 
sion of jails into schools and manufactories. 
Look, for example, to ** Preston House of Cor- 
rection." 

** Preston House of Correction is justly distin- 
guished by the industry which prevails. Here 
an idle hand is rarely to be found. There were 
lately 160 looms in full employ, from each of 
which the average weekly earnings are 6«. 
About 160 pieces of cotton goods are worked 
off per week. A considerable proportion of the 
looms are of the prisoners' own manufacture. 
In one monUi, an inexperienced workman will 
be able to earn the cost of his gaol allowance 
of food. Weaving has these advantages over 
other prison labour: the noise of the shuttle 
prevents conversation, and the progress of the 
work constantly requires the eye. The ac- 
counts of this prison contained in the Appen- 
dix, deserve particular attention, as there ap- 
pears to be a balance of clear profit to the 
county, from the labour of the prisoners, in the 
year, of 1398iL 9a. id. This sum was earned by 
weaving and cleaning cotton only; the prison- 
ers being besides employed in tailoring, white- 
washing, flagging, slating, painting, carpenter- 
ing and labourers' work, the earnings of which 
are not included in the above account" — Third 
JUporitjif.21,%%. 

<*At Worcester county gaol, the system of 
employment is admirable. Every article of 
dress worn by the prisoners is made from the 
raw material ; sacking and bags are the only 
articles made for sale. — lb. p. 33. 

** In many prisons, the instruction of the pri- 
soners in reading and writing has been attend- 
ed with excellent effects. I^hools have been 
formed at Bedford, Durham, Chelmsford, Win- 
chester, Hereford, Maidstone, Leicester house 
of correction, Shrewsbury, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, See Much valuable assistance has been 
derived in this department from the labours of 
respectable individuals, especially females, act- 
ing under the sanction of the magistrates, and 
direction of the chaplain." — lb. pp. 30, 31. 

We again enter our decided protest against 
these mode^ of occupation in prisons; they are 
certainly better than mere idleness spent in so- 
ciety ; but they are not the kind of occupations 
which render prisons terrible. We would ban- 
ish all the looms of Preston jail, and substitute 
nothing but the tread-wheel, or the capstan, or 
some species of labour where the labourer 
could not see the results of his toil, — where it 
was as monotonous, irksome and dull as pos- 
sible,— pulling and pushing, instead of reaaing 
jAd writiDg,-^Bo share of the profits— not a sin- 



gle shilling. There should be no tea and sugar 
—no assemblage of female febns round Iha 
washing-tub* — Nothing but beating hemp, and 
pulling oakum, and pounding bricks^— no work 
but what was tedious, unusual and onfeminine. 
Man, woman, bojr and girl, should all leave Iha 
jail, unimpaired, indeed, in health, but heartil> 
wearied of their residence; and tausdit, by sad 
experience, to consider it as ihe greamt nusfor- 
tune of their lives to return to it. We have the 
strongest belief that the present lenity of jails» 
the education carried on there — ^the cheerful 
assemblage of workmen— the indulgence in 
diet — the shares of earnings enjoyed by prison- 
ers, are one great cause of the astonishing^ 
rapid increase of commitments. 

Mr. Western, who entirely agrees with nt 
upon these points, has the following judiciont 
ODservations upon the severe system: — 

** It may be imagined by some persons, that 
the rules here prescribed are too severe; bat 
such treatment is, in mv opinion, the tenderest 
mercy, compared with that indulgence which is 
so much in practice, and which directly tends 
to ruin, instead of saving, its unfortunate vie* 
tim. lliis severity it is which in truth forms 
the sole effective means which imprisonment 
gives; only one mitigation, therefore, if such it 
may be termed, can be admissible, and that is, 
simply to shorten the duration of the imprison- 
ment. The sooner the prisoner comes out the 
better, if fully impressed with dread of what he 
has suffered, and communicates information to 
his friends what they may expect if they get 
there. It appears to me, indeed, that one great 
and primary object we ought to have in view 
is, generally, to shorten the duration of impri- 
sonment, at the same time that we make it sndi 
a punishment as is likely to deter, correct and 
reform ; shorten the duration of imprisonment 
before trial, which we are called upon, by every 
principle of moral and political justice, to do; 
shorten also the duration of imprisonment after 
trial, by the means here described ; and I am 
satis 6ed our prisons would soon lose, or rather 
would never see, half the number of their pre- 
sent inhabitants. The long duration of impri- 
sonment, where the discipline is less severe, 
renders it perfectly familiar, and, in conse- 
quence, not only destitute of any useful influ- 
ence, but obviously productive of the worst 
effects ; yet this is the present practice ; and I 
think, indeed, criminals are now sentenced to a 
longer period of confinement than formerly. 

''The deprivation of liberty certainly is a 
punishment under any circumstances; but the 
system generally pursued in our gaols might 
rather be considered as a palliative of that pun- 
ishment, than to make it effectual to any good 
purpose. An idle life, society unrestrained, 
with associates of similar character and habits, 
better fare and lodgings in many cases, and 
in few, if any, worse than falls to the lot of 
the hard-working and industrious peasant; and 
very often much better than the prisoners were 
in the enjoyment of before they were appre- 
hended. 

" I do not know what could be devised more 
agreeable to all the different classes of offenders 
tlutn this sort of treatment: the old hardened 
sinner, the juvenile offender, or the idle vaga* 
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bond, who nins away and leaves a sick wife 
ind family to be provided for by bis parish, 
•like have little or no apprehension, at present, 
of any imprisonment to which they may be sen- 
tenced; and thus are the most effective means 
we poitsess to correct and reform rendered 
totally nnavailahle, and even perverted, to the 
more certain rain of those who might be restored 
to society good and valuable members of it. 

"■There are, it is true, varions occapations 
BOW introduced into many prisons, but which, I 
confess, I think of very little use ; drawing and 
preparing straws, platting, knitting, heading 
pins, Ac, weaving and working at a trade even, 
as it is generally carried on— prisoners coaxed 
to the performance of it, the task easy, the re- 
ward immediate — aflbrd rather the means of 
passing away the time agreeably. These occu- 
pations are, indeed, better than absolute idleness, 
notwithstanding that imprisonment may be ren- 
dered less irksome thereby. I am fkr from 
denying the advantage, still less would I be sup- 
posed to derogate from the merits of those who, 
with every feeling of humanity, and with inde- 
fktigable pains, in many instances, have csta- 
Uisbed such means of emplovment ; and some 
of them for women, with washing, dec, amount 
to hard labour; but I contend that, for men, they 
are applicable only to a house of industry and 
by no moans suited to the corrective discipline 
which should be found in a prison. Individuals 
are sent here to be punished and for that sole 
iHirpose; in many cases for crimes which have 
induced the forfeiture of life: they are not sent 
to be educated, or apprenticed to a trade. The 
horrors of dungeon imprisonment, to the credit 
of the age, no longer exist. But, if no cause of 
dread is substituted, by what indication of com- 
mon sense is it that we send criminals there at 
ain If prisons are to be made into places in 
which persons of both sexes and all ages may 
be well fed, clothed, lodged, educated and taught 
a trade, where they may find pleasant society, 
and are required not to take heed for the mor- 
row, the present inhabitants should be turned 
oat, and tfie most deserving and industrious of 
onr poorest fellow-subjects should be invited to 
take their place, which I have no doubt they 
would be eager to do." — Wesiemf pp. 13-17. 

In these sentiments we most cordially agree. 
They are well worth the most serious attention 
of the society. 

The following is a sketch from Mr. Western's 
book of what a prison life should be. It is im- 
possible to write with more good sense, and a 
more thorough knowledge of the subject. 

•The operations of the day should begin with 
the greatest punctuality at a given hour; and as 
loon as the prisoners have risen from their 
beds, they should be, according to their several 
classes, marched to the workhouses, where they 
riiould be kept to hard labour two hours at 
least; from thence thev should be taken back to 
wash, shave, comb and clean themselves; thence 
to the chapel to hear a short prayer, or the go- 
vernor or deputy should reaa to them in their 
respective day-rooms; and then their breakfast, 
which may, altogether, occupy an hour and a 
half or more. I have stated, m a former part of 
my letter, that the hours of meals and leisure 
should be in solitude, in the sleeping cells of the 



prison ; but I presume, for the moment, this may 
not always be practicable. I will, therefore, 
consider the case as if the classes assembled a* 
meal-times in the different day-rooms. AAer 
breakfast thev should return to hard labour for 
three or four hours, and then take another hour 
for dinner; labour aAer dinner two or three 
hours, and their supper given them to eat in 
solitude in their sleeping cells. 

''This marching backwards and forwards to 
chapel and mill-house, dec, may appear objec- 
tionable, but it has net been so represented to 
me in the prisons where it actually now takes 
place; and it is, to my apprehension, materially 
useful in many respects. The object is to keep 
the prisoners in a state of constant motion, so 
that there shall be no lounging time or loitering, 
which is always favourable to mischief or cabal. 
For the same reason it is I propose two hours* 
labour the moment they are up, and before 
washing, d^c, that there may be no time lost, 
and that they may begin the day by a portion 
of labour, which will tend to keen them quiet 
and obedient the remainder of it. Each interval 
for meal, thus occurring between labour hours, 
has also a tendency to render the mischief of in- 
tercourse less probable, and at the same time the 
evening association, which is most to be appre- 
hended in this respect, is entirely cut offl The 
frequent moving of the prisoners from place to 
place keeps the governor and sub-officers of the 
prison in a similar state of activity and atten- 
tion, which is likewise of advantage, though 
their numbers should be such as to prevent 
their duty becoming too arduous or irksome. 
Their situation is not pleasant and their respon- 
sibility is great An able and attentive governor, 
who executes all his arduous duties with unre- 
mitting zeal and fidelity, is a most valuable 
public servant and entitled to the greatest re- 
spect He must be a man of no ordinary capa- 
city, with a liberal and comprehensive mind, 
possessing a control over his own passions, 
firm and undaunted, a character that commands 
from those under him, instinctively, as it were, 
respect and regard. In vain are our buildings, 
and rules, and regulations, if the choice of a 
governor is not made an object of primary and 
most solicitous attention and consideration. 

"It does not appear to me necessary fbr the 
prisoners to have more than three hours' leisure, 
inclusive of meal-times; and I am convinced 
the close of the day must be in solitude. Eight 
or ten hours will have passed in company with 
their fellow-prisoners of the same class (for I 
am presuming that a separate compartment of 
the workhouse will be allotted to each) where, 
though they cannot associate to enjoy society 
as they would wish, no gloom of solitude can 
oppress them : there is more danger even then 
of too close an intercourse and conversation, 
though a ready cure is in that case to be found 
by a wheel put in motion, the noise of which 
speedily overcomes the voice. Some time ader 
Saturday night should be allowed to them, more 
particularly to cleanse themselves and their 
clothes, and they should have a bath, cold or 
warm, if necessary; and on the Sunday they 
should te dressed in their best clothes, and the 
day should be spent wholly in the chapel, the 
cell, and the airing-ground; the latter in presence 
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of a day-watchman, as I have described to be in 
practice at Warwick. I say nothing about 
teaching to read, write, work, dec dcc4 anr pro- 
portion of time necessary for any useful pur- 
pose may be spared from the hours of labour or 
of rest, according to circumstances; but I do not 
place any reliance upon improvement in any 
oranch of education: they would not, indeed, be 
there long enough. All I want them to learn is, 
that there exists the means of punishment for 
crime, and be fully impressed with dread of re- 
petition of what they have undergone; and a 
short time will suffice for that purpose. Now, 
if each successive day was spent in this manner, 
can it be doubted that the frequent commission 
of crime would be checked, and more done to 
deter, correct and reform than could be accom- 
plished by any other punishment 1 A period of 
such discipline, longer or shorter, according to 
the nature of the offence, would surely l>e suffi- 
cient for any violation of the law short of mur- 
der, or that description of outrage which is likely 
to lead on to the perpetration of it This sort of 
treatment is not to be overcome : it cannot be 
braved, or laughed at, or disiegarded, by any 
force of animal spirits, however strong or vigo- 
rous of mind or body the individual may be. 
The dull, unvarying course of hard labour, with 
hard fare and seclusion, must in time become 
so painfully irksome, and so wear and distress 
him, that he will inevitably, in the end, be sub- 
dued.**— Wet(mi, pp. 64-69. 

There is nothing in the Report of the Prison 
Society \o good as this. 

The society very properlv observe upon the 
badness of town jails, and the necessity for 
their suppression. Most towns cannot spare the 
funds necessary for building a good jaiL Shop- 
keepers cannot spare the time for its superin- 
lendence ; and hence it happens that town jails 
are almost always in a disgraceful state. The 
society frequently allude to the diffusion of 
tracts. If education is to be continued in jails, 
and tracts are to be dispersed, we cannot help 
lamenting that the tracts, though full of good 
principles, are so intolerably stupid— and all 
apparently constructed upon the supposition, 
that a thief or a peccant ploughman is inferior 
in common sense to a boy of five years old. The 
story generally is, that a labourer with six chil- 
dren has nothing to live upon but mouldy bread 
and dirty water; yet notning can exceed his 
cheerfulness and content— -no murmurs — ^no 
discontent: of mutton he has scarcely heard— 
of t>acon he never dreams: furfurous bread 
and the water of the pool constitute his food, 
establish his felicity, and expite his warmest 
gratitude. The squire or parson of the parish 
always happens to be walking by and overhears 
him praying for the king and the members for 
the county, and for all in authority ; and it gene- 
rallj ends with their offering him a shilling, 
which this excellent man declares he does not 
want, and will not accept! These are the 
pamphlets which Goodies and Noodles are dis- 
persing with unwearied diligence. It would be 
a great blessing if some genius would arise who 
bad a talent of writing for the poor. He would 
be of more value than many poets living upon 
the banks of lakes— or even (though we think 
highly of ourselves) of greater value than many 



reviewing men living ia the girrelt of Am 

north. 

The society offer some comments upon tlN 
prison bill now pending, and which unfonii> 
nately* for the cause of prison improvement 
has been so long pending in the legislature. la 
the copy of this bill, as it stands at present, 
nothing is said of the limitation of numbers in 
any particular class. We have seen forty felons 
of one class in one yard before trial If this 
is to continue, all prison improvement is a mere 
mockery. Separate sleeping cells should be 
enacted positively, and not in words, which 
leave this improvement optional. If any visit- 
ing justice dissents from the majority,! it should 
be lawful for him to give a separate report upon 
the state of the prison and prisoners to the judge 
or the quarter sessions. All such reports of 
any visiting magistrate or magistrates, not ex- 
.ceeding a cenam length, shouM be published 
in the county papers. The chairman's report 
to the secretary of sUite should be published ia 
the same manner. The great panacea is pub- 
licity ; it is this which secures compliance with 
wise and just laws, more than all tne penalties 
thev contain for their own preservation. 

We object to the reading and writing clause. 
A poor man, who is lucky enough to have his 
son committed for a felony, educates him. under 
such a system, for nothing ; while the virtuous 
simpleton on the other side of the wall is pay- 
ing by the quarter for these attainments, m 
sees clergymen and ladies busy with the larce- 
nous pupil ; while the poor lad, who respects 
the eighth commandment, is consigned, in some 
dark alley, to the frowns and blows of a ragged 
pedagogue. It would be the safest way, where 
a prisoner is kept upon bread and water akme, 
to enact that the allowance of bread should not 
be less than a pound and a half for men, and a 
pound for women and boys. We strongly re- 
commend, as mentioned in a previous number, 
that four sorts of diet should be enacted for 
every prison; 1st, Bread and water; 2d, Better 
prison diet; 3d, Best prison diet; 4th, Free diet 
— the second and third to be defined by the 
visiting magistrates. AH sentences of impri- 
sonment should state to which of these diets the 
prisoner is to be confined; and all deviation 
from it on the part of the prison officers shonki 
be punished with very severe penalties. The 
regulation of prison diet in a prison is a point 
of the very highest importance ; and to ask of 
visiting magistrates that they should doom to 
bread and water a prisoner whom the law has 
leA at liberty to purchase whatever he has the 
money to procure, is a degree of seventy which 
it is hardly fair to expect from country gentle 
men, and, if expected, those expectations will 
not be fulfilled. The whole system of diet, one 
of the main-springs of all prison discipline, will 
^et out of order, if its arrangement is left to the 
interference of magistrates and not to the se» 
tence of the judge. Free diet and bread diet 
need no interpretation : and the jailer will take 
care to furnish the judge with the definitions of 



* The eoonty of York, with a priion ondrr pretentment, 
has been waitinf nearly three years for thii bill, in older 
to proceed apon the improvement of their county jail. 

T It would oe an entertaining change in human alTain 
to determine every thing by mtHoritia. They are almoit 
always 'n the right 
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bi te r pri scB diet and best prison diet A know- 
ledge of the diet prescribed in a jail is absolutely 
Bceessary for the jastice of the case. Diet dif- 
fers so mnch in different prisons, that six weeks 
in one prison is as severe a punishment as three 
Months in another. If any country gentleman, 
CDsagied in legislation for prisons, is inclined to 
QBdervalue the importance of these regulations, 
let him appeal to his own experience, and re- 
member, in the vacuity of the country, how 
often he thinks of his dinner, and of what there 
will be for dinner ; and how much his amenity 
jvid courtesy for the evening depend upon the 
successful execution of this meal. But there is 
Bobody so gluttonous and sensual as a thief; 
and he will feel much more bitterly fetters on 
hb month than his heels. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a gentleman is sentenced to imprison- 
ment for manslaughter in a duel, or for a libel. 
Are visiting justices to doom such a prisoner to 
bmd and water, or are they to make an invidi- 
ous distinction between him and the other pri- 
ionerst The diet should be ordered by the joage, 
or it never will be well ordered— or ordered at 
aU: 

The most exuraordinary clause in the bill is 
dw following— 

** And be it further enacted, that in case any 
eriminal prisoner shall be guilty of any repeated 
offence against the rules of the prison, or shall 
be guilty of any greater offence which the jailer 
or keeper is not by this act empowered to pun- 
ish, the said jailer or keeper shall report the 
same to the visiting justices, or one of tnem, for 
fte time being; and such justices, or one of 
them, shall have power to inquire upon oath, 
and determine concerning any such offence so 
morted to him or them, and shall order the 
offender to be punished, either by moderate 
whipping, repeated whippings, or by close con- 
finement, for any term not exceeding .'— 
Ad, p. 31. 

Upon this clause, any one justice may order 
repeated whippings for any offence greater than 
that which the jailer may punish. Our respect 
ibr the committee will only allow us to say, that 
we hope this clause will be reconsidered. We 
beg leave to add, that there should be a return 
to the principal secretary of state of recommit- 
ments as well as commitments. 

It is no mean pleasure to see this attention to 
iail-discipline travelling from] England to the 
detestable and despotic governments of the con- 
tinent, — to see the health and life of captives 
admitted to be of any importance, — to perceive 
that human creatures in dungeons are of more 
consequence than rats and black beetles. All 
this is new— is some little gained upon ty- 
lanny ; and for it we are indebted to the labours 
c^the Pnson Society, i^till the state of prisons, 
on many parts of the continent, is shocking be- 
yond all description. 

It is a most inconceivable piece of cruelty and 
Absurdity in the English law, that the prisoner's 
eonnsel, when he is tried for any capital felony, 
is not allowed to speak for him ; and this we 
hope the new prison bill will correct. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous in point of reasoning, or 
more atrociously cruel and unjust in point of 
fact. Any number of counsel may be employed 
lo take away the poor man's life. They are at 



full liberty to talk as long as they like; but no*, 
a syllable is to be uttered in his defence — not a 
sentence to show why the prisoner is not to be 
hung. This practice is so utterly ridiculous to 
any body but lawyers (to whom nothing that ia 
customary is ridiculous), that men not versant 
with courts of justice will not believe it. It is» 
indeed, so utterly inconsistent with the common 
cant of the humanity of the English law, that it 
is oAen considered to be the mistake of the nar- 
rator, rather than the imperfection of the sys- 
tem. We must take this opportunity, therefore, 
of making a few observations on this very 
strange and anomalous practice. 

The common argument used in its defence ii 
that the judge is counsel for the prisoner. But 
the defenders of this piece of cruel and barbar- 
ous nonsense must first make their election, 
whether they consider the prisoner to l>e, by 
this arrangement, in a better, a worse or an 
equally good situation as if his counsel were 
allowed to plead for him. If he is in a tcone 
situation, Ufhif is he so placed 1 Why is a man, 
in a solemn issue of life or death, deprived of 
any fair advantage which any suitor in any 
court of justice possesses* This is a plea of 
guilty to the charge we make against the prac- 
tice; and its advocates, Inr such concession, are 
put out of court. But, if it is an advantage, or 
no disadvantage, whence comes it that the 
choice of this advantage, in the greatest of all 
human concerns, is not left to the pany or to 
his friends 1 If the question concerns a foot- 
path—or a fat oz— every man may tell his own 
story, or employ a barrister to tell it for him. 
The law leaves the litigant to decide on the 
method most conducive to his own interest 
But, when the question is whether he is to Kvo 
or die, it is at once decided for him that his 
counsel are to be dumb ! And yet, so ignorant 
are men of their own interests, that there is not 
a single man tried who would not think it a 
great privilege if counsel were allowed to speak 
in his favour, and who would not be supremely 
happy to lay aside the fancied advantage of 
their silence. And this is true not merely ot 
ignorant men ; but there is not an Old Bailey 
barrister who would not rather employ another 
Old Bailey barrister to speak for him, than en- 
joy the advantage (as the phrase is) of having 
the judge for his counsel. But in what sense, 
aAer all, is the judge counsel for the prisoner! 
He states, in his summing up, facts as they 
have been delivered in evidence; and he tells 
the jury upon what points they are to decides 
he mentions what facts are in favour of the 
prisoner, and what bear against him; and he 
leaves the decision to the jury. Does he do 
more than this in favour of the prisoner! Does 
he misstate! does he mislead! does he bring 
forward arguments on one side of the question, 
and omit equally important arguments on the 
other! If so, be is indeed counsel for the pri- 
soner; but then who is judge? who takes care 
of the interests of the public 7 But the truth is, 
he does no such thing; he does merely what we 
have stated him to do; and would he do less, 
could he do less, if the prisoner's counsel spoke 
for him! If an argument was just, or an in- 
ference legitimate, he would not omit the one, of 
refute the other, because they had been put of 
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icmwn in the speech of the prisoner's connseL 
He wonld be no more prejadiced against the 
defendant in a criminal than in a ciTilsniu He 
wonld select from the speeches of both counsel 
all that could be faaHy nrged for or against the 
defendant, and he would reply to their fallacious 
reasonings. The pure administration of justice 
requires of him, in either case, the same con- 
duct Whether the whole bar spoke for the 
prisoner, or whether he was leA to defend him- 
self, what can the judge do, or what ought he to 
do, but to state to the jury the facts as they are 

S'?en in evidence, and the impression these 
cts have made upon his own mind 1 In the 
mean time, while the prisoner's counsel have 
been compelled to be silent, the accuser's, the 
opposite party, have enjoyed an immense ad- 
vantage. In considering what bears against 
the prisoner, the judge has heard, not only the 
suggestions of his own understanding, but he 
has been exposed to the able and artful reason- 
ing of a practised advocate, who has been pre- 
Tiously instructed in the case of which the 
judge never heard a syllable before he came 
into court. Suppose it to be a case depending 
npon circumstantial evidence; in how many 
new points of view may a man of genius have 

E laced those circumstances, which would not 
ave occurred to the judge himself! How 
many inferences may he have drawn, which 
would have been unnoticed but for the efforts 
of a man whose bread and fame depend upon 
his exertions, and who has purposely, and on 
contract, flung the whole force of his under- 
standing into one scale! In the mean time, the 
prisoner can say nothing, for he has not the giA 
of learned speech; his counsel can say nothing, 
though he has communicated with the prisoner, 
and could place the whole circumstances, per- 
haps, in the fairest and clearest point of view 
for the accused party. By the courtesy of Eng- 
land this is called jiM/iee — we in the north can- 
not admit of the correctness of the appellation. 
It seems utterly to be forgotten, in estimating 
this practice, that two understandings are better 
than one. The judge must inevitably receive manv 
new views against the prisoner by the speech 
of one counsel, and lose many views in favour 
of the prisoner by the silence of the other. We 
are not to suppose (like ladies going into court 
in an assize town) that the judge would have 
thought of every thing which the counsel against 
the prisoner has said, and which the counsel 
for the prisoner would have said. The judge, 
wigged and robed as he is, is often very inferior 
in acuteness to either of the persons who are 
pleading under him — a cold, slow, parchment 
and precedent man, without passions or prae- 
cordia,— perhaps a sturdy brawler for church 
and king, — or a quiet man of ordinary abilities, 
steadily, though perhaps conscientiously, fol- 
lowing those in power through thick and thin — 
through right and wrong. Whence comes it 
that the method of getting at truth, which is so 
excellent on all common occasions, should be 
considered as so improper on the greatest of all 
occasions, where the life of a man is concerned! 
If an acre of land is to be lost or won, one man 
aays all that can be said on one side of the ques- 
tion—another on the other; and the jury, aided 
\ii the impartiality of the judge, decide. The 



wit of man can devise no belter meOiod of diMSt 
tangling difficulty, exposing falsehood, and d» 
tecting truth. **TillmtU3k}flQmhmrMnMmU 
apremiUundeaikfimdfwmanti^eniioifeJiim 
my defence, when ai ihU very moment , mAwnmg 
fiearifuf, ail the elo^uenee 0/ike bar, am ike aUm 
tide of your jueiue hail, u enmhyed m d^nikg 
apaAorahedgef hafoolafkmd dearer U amy 
manihanmyUfiutomef The ehil pUni(fkm 
not truded the emaUeat part of hie jfaU or Jm^ 
tune to hie own effortBi md wiuyougrant me m 
ametanee ofeuperiar wiadom, who hme u^findm 
long; famine to purehaee it^-who am hnkem hy 
pruon — Ifroken by ehain^—and to tkamed by tm 
dress oj[ guitt, and abaehed by the preeenee of my 
aupenorh, that I have ho words wmeh you eaaU 
hear without derision — that I could not gioe way 
for a moment to the fulness and agitation of my 
rude heart without mooing your contempt}:* 8p 
spoke a wretched crcaiure to a judge in oar 
hearing! and what answer could be given bat 
'* Jailer, Uike him away 1" 

We are well aware that a great decency <tf 
language is observed by the counsel employed 
against the prisoner, in consequence of the 
silence imposed upon the opposite counsel; bat 
then, though there is a decency as for as gob- 
cems impassioned declamation, yet there is no 
restraint, and there can be no restraint, upon 
the reasoning powers of a counsellor. He may 
put together the circumstances of an imputed 
crime in the most able, artful and ingeniona 
manner, without the slightest vehemence or 
passion. We have no objection to this, if any 
counter statement were permitted. We want 
only fair play. Speech for both sides, or speech 
for none. 1 he first would be the wiser system; 
but the second would be clear from the intolera- 
ble crueltv of the present. We see no harm 
that would ensue, it both advocates were to (bl- 
low their own plan without restraint Bal» if 
the feelings are to be excluded in all causes of 
this nature (which seems very absurd), then let 
the same restraint be exacted from both sidei^ 
It might very soon be established, as the eti- 
quette of the bar, that the pleadings on both 
sides were expected to be calm, and to consist 
of reasoning upon the facts. In high treasoOt 
where the partiality of the judge and power of 
the court are suspected, this absurd incapacity 
of being heard by counsel is removed. No 
body pretends to say, in such cases, that the 
judge would be counsel for the prisoner; and 
yet, how many thousand cases are there in a 
free country which have nothing to do with high 
treason, and where the spirit of party, unknown 
to himself, may get possession of a judge! 
Suppose any trial for murder to have taken 
place in the Manchester riots, — will any man 
say that the conduct of many judges on such a 
question ought not to have been watched with 
the most jealous circumspection ! Would any 
prisoner— would any fair mediator between the 
prisoner and the public — be satisfied at such a 
period with the axiom that the judge js counsel 
for the prisoner ! We are not saying that there is 
no judge who might not be so trusted, but that 
all judges are not, at all times, to be so intrusted. 
We are not saying that any judge would wil* 
fully do wrong ; but that many might be led to 
do wrong by passions and prejudices of which 
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Aif ««re mieoDscioiis; and that the real safe- 
fiwd to the prisoner, the best, the only safe- 
Mid, it fall libertj of speech for the counsel 
IS has emplojed. 

What woold be the discipline of that hospi- 
Id where medical assistance was allowed in all 
■tfinic complaints, and withheld in every case 
tf ml danger? where Bailey and Halford were 
hmshed upon stomach-aches and refused in 
tophus fe?er1 where the dying patient beheld 
w greatest skill employed upon trifling evils of 
flChen, and was told, because his was a case of 
life and death, that the cook or the nurse was to 
bs his physiciant 

Suppose so intolerable an abuse (as the at- 
toney and solicitor-general would term it) had 
been established, and that a law for its correc- 
tion was now first proposed, entitled an Ad to 
fmmi tie -Counsel for Fri&onenfiom being heard 
mAeir Defence/// 

What evil would result from allowing counsel 
to be heard in defence of prisoners 1 Would 
too many people be hung from losing that valu- 
lUe counsellor, (he judge ? or would too few 
people be hungi or would things remain much 
u iney are at present 1 We never could get 
die admirers of this practice to inform us what 
the results would be of deviating from it ; and 
we are the more particularly curious upon this 
point, because our practice is decidedly the re- 
TCfse, and we find no other results from it than 
a &ir administration of criminal justice. In all 
eiuainal cases that require the intervention of 
a jary in Scotland, a prisoner most have, 1st, a 
C(^ of the indictment, which must contain a 
miauie specification of the offence charged; 
Sdly, a list of witnesses ; 3d]y, a list of the as- 
nie; and, 4ihly, in every question that occurs, 
and in all addresses to the jury, the prisoner's 
eoansel has the last word. Where is the boasted 
■erey of the English law aAer this 1 

The truth is, it proceeds from the error which, 
■ all dark ages, pervades all codes of laws, of 
eoBfonnding the accused with the guilty. In the 
eirly part of our state trials, the prisoners were 
lot allowed to bring evidence against the wit- 
nesses of the crown. For a long period after 
this, the witnesses of the prisoner were not suf- 
fered to be examined upon oath. One piece of 
cruelty and folly has given way after another. 
Each has been defended by the attorney and 
solieilor-general for the time, as absolutely 
necessary to the existence of the state, and the 
most perfect performance of our illustrious an- 
cestors. The last grand hope of every foolish 
nerson is the silence of the prisoner's counsel. 
in the defence of this, it will be seen what stu- 
pidity driven to despair can achieve. We beg 
pardon for this digression ; but flesh and blood 
cannot endure the nonsense of lawyers upon 
this subject. 

The society have some very proper remarks 
upon the religious instructions of the chaplain — 
an appointment of vast importance and utility; 
nfortunately very ill paid, and devolving en- 
tirely upon the lower clergy. It is said that the 
present Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Ryder, goes 
mto jails and busies himself with the temporal 
wretchedness and the eternal welfare of the 
prisoners. If this is so, it docs him great 
W>nour, and is a noble example to all ranks of 



clergy who are subject to him. Above all, dc 
not let us omit the following beautiful anecdote 
while we are talking of good and pious men. 

^ The committee cannot refrain from extract* 
ing from the report of the Paris Society, the 
interesting anecdote of the excellent PAre Jous- 
sony, who being sent, by the Consul at Algiers, 
to minister to the slaves, fixed his residence in 
their prison; and, during a period of thirty 
years, never quitted his post, being compelled 
to repair to France, for a short period, he re- 
turned again to the prison, and at length resign- 
ed his breath in the midst of those for whose 
interests he had laboured, and who were dearer 
to him than life." — Report, p. SO. 

It seems to be a very necessary part of the 
prison system, that any poor person, when ac- 
quitted, should be passed to his parish; and 
that all who are acquitted should be immediately 
liberated. At present, a prisoner, aOer acquit- 
tal, is not liberated till the grand jury are dis- 
missed,* in case (as it is said) any more bills 
should be preferred against him. This is really 
a considerable hardship; and we do not see, 
upon the same principle, why the prisoner may 
not be detained for another assize. To justify 
such a practice, notice should, at all events, lie 
given to the jailer of intention to prefer other 
charges against him. To detain a man who is 
acquitted of all of which he has been accused, 
and who is accused of nothing more, merely 
because he may be accused of something mortf 
seems to be a great perversion of justice. The 
greatest of all prison improvements, however, 
would be the delivery of jails four times in the 
year. It would save expense; render justice 
more terrible, by rendering it more prompt; 
facilitate classification, by lessening numbers ; 
keep constantly alive, in the minds of wicked 
men, the dread of the law; and diminish the 
unjust suflerings of those who, after long im- 
prisonment, are found innocent. 

" From documents," says Mr. Western, **upon 
the table of the House of Commons in 1819,1 
drew out an account, which I have already ad- 
verted to in part, but which I shall restate here, 
as it places, in a strong point of view, the ex- 
tent of injustice, and inconsistency, too, arising 
out of the present system. It appeared that, at 
the Maidstone Lent Assizes of that year there 
were one hundred and seventy-seven prisoners 
for trial; of these, seventeen were in prison be- 
fore the 1st of October, eighty-three before the 
1st of January, the shortest period of confine- 
ment before trial being six months of the former, 
three months of the latter. Nothing can show 
us more plainly the injustice of such confine- 
ment than the known fact of six months' impri- 
sonment being considered a suflicient punish- 
ment for half the felonies that are committed* 
but the case is stronger, when we consider the 
number acquitted; seventeen of the twenty-seven 
first mentioned were acquitted, nine of the seven 
teen were discharged, not being prosecuted, or 
having no bill found against them. On the 
other side it appeared, that twenty-five con 
victed felons were sentenced to six months' im 
prisonment, or under, the longest period of 
whose confinement did not, therefore, exceed 

* This has •ince been done away with. 
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die fhortest of the seventeen acquitted, or that 
of the nine, against whom no charge was ad- 
duced ; there were three, who, aHer ^ing about 
seven months in prison, were then discharged, 
whilst various convicted felons suffered six- 
sevenths only of the punishment, including the 
time before trial as well as after condemnation. 
By the returns from the Lent Assizes at Chelms- 
ford, the same year, the cases were not less 
striking than those of Maidstone: the total num- 
ber was one hundred and sixty-six ; of these, 
twenty-five were in prison before the 1st of Oc- 
tober, of whom eleven were acquitted, and of 
these eleven, six were discharged without any 
indictment preferred; two were in prison eight 
months ; three, seven months and fifteen days. 
three, six months and fifteen days. On the other 
hand, sixteen convicted of felony, were consi- 
dered to be sufficiently punished by imprisonment 
under six months. Upon the whole, it appeared 
that four hundred and five persons had been in 
gaol before the 1st of October, whilst eight hun- 
dred convicted felons were sentenced to a lighter 
punishment, to a shorter duration of imprison- 
ment, than these four hundred and five had ac- 
tually undergone. 

"It is a curious fact, that, upon an average, 
more than one-third of the total number com- 
mitted for trial are acquitted. In the seven 
vears ending 1819, seventy-two thousand two 
hundred and sixteen persons were committed ; 
of these, fourteen thousand two hundred and 
ninety-one were acquitted on trial, eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-four were dis- 
charged, there being no prosecutions, or no bills 
found against them. This large proportion of 
acquittals aggravates the evil ana injustice of 
long confinement before trial; but were it other- 
wise, what possible right can we have to detain 
a man in custody six months, upon any charge 
exhibited against him, before he is brought to 
trial ! What excuse or palliation can be found 
for so barbarous a violation of all the principles 
of justice and humanity? How contemptible 
it is, by way of defence, to talk of the inexpe- 
diency of increasing the number of the judges, 
the expense, inconvenience, trouble, ^.! ft is 
wrong to contend with such arguments against 
the unanswerable claims of justice, as it is only 
to admit they are entitled to weight The fact 
is, we are so completely under the influence of 
habitual respect for established practice, that 
we do not stop to question the possibility of the 
existence of any serious defects in the adminis- 
tration of the law that can be capable of remedv. 
The public attention has never been earnestly 
and steadily fixed and devoted to the attainment 
of a belter system." — Weaiem, pp. 80—83. 

The public cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Western for his labours on this subject. We 
strongly recommend his tract for general cir- 
culation. It is full of stout good sense, without 
one particle of nonsense or fanaticism : — good 
English stuff*, of the most improved and best 
sort. Lord Londonderry has assented to the 
measure; and his assent does him and the 
government very great credit. It is a measure 
of first-rate importance. The multiplicity of 
imprisonments is truly awful. 

Within the distance of ten miles round Lon- 
don, thirty-one fairs are annually held, which 



continue eighty days within the space of 
months. The effect of these fairs, in filliif 
the prisons of the metropolis, it is easy to im^ 
gine; and the topic is very wisely and properij 
brought forward by the society. 

Nothing can be so absurd as the maonlof 
used about Jta»h homea. They are suifered lo 
exist, it seems, because it is easy to the oflfeeii 
of justice to find, in such places, the prisonen 
of whom thev are in search! Bnt the rery 
place where the thief is found is most Drobahir 
the place which made him a thiet If itfaeifi* 
tales the search, it creates the necessity lor 
searching, and multiplies guilt while it pro* 
motes detection. Wherever thieves are known 
to haunt, that place should be instantly pnifed 
of thieves. . 

We have pushed this article to a length 
which will prevent us from dwelling upon um 
part of the plan of the Prison Society which 
embraces the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents, of whom it is calculated there are 
not less than 8000 in London who gain their 
livelihood by thieving. To this subject we 
may, perhaps, refer in some future numlier. 
We must content ourselves at present with a 
glimpse at the youthful criminals of the metro* 
polis. 

** Upon a late occasion (in company with Mr« 
Samuel Hoare, the chairman of tne Society for 
the Reform of Juvenile Delinquents), I visited, 
about midnight, many of those receptacles of 
thieves which abound in this metropolis. We 
selected the night of that day in which an exe- 
cution had taken place ; and our object was, to 
ascertain whether that terrible demonstration 
of rigour could operate even a short suspen. 
sion of iniquity, and keep for a single nigh 
the votaries of crime from their accustomed 
orgies. In one room, I recollect, we found a 
large number of children of both sexes, the 
oldest under eighteen years of age, and in the 
centre of these a man who had tn^en descrilx^ 
to me by the police as one of the largest sellers 
of forged bank-notes. At another part, we were 
shown a number of buildings, into which only 
children were allowed to enter, and in which, 
if you could obtain admission, which you can- 
not, you would see scenes of the most flagrant, 
the most public, and the most shocking de- 
bauchery. Have I not, then, a right to say, 
that you are growing crimes at a terrible rate, 
and producing those miscreants who are to dis- 
turb the public peace, plunder the public pro- 
perty, and to become the scourge and the dis- 
grace of the country V — Buo^on, pp. 66, 67. 

Houses dedicated to the debauchery of chil- 
dren, where it is impossible to enter ! ! ! Whence 
comes this impossibility t 

To show that their labours are not needlessly 
continued, the society make the following state- 
ment of the present state of prisons: — 

** But although these considerations are highly 
encouraging, there is yet much to accomplisli 
in this work of national improvement. So ex- 
tensive are the defects of classification, that in 
thirty gaols, constructed for the confinement of 
S985 persons, there were* at one time in the last 
year, no fewer than 5837 prisoners; and tho 
whole number imprisoned ii those gaols, dur- 
ing that period, amounted to do.703 There art 
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|il filtons where idleness and its attendant 
Cfite reign nnrestrained — where the sexes are 
lot sc|>arated— where all distinctions of crime 
areeonfoanded — where few can enter, if uncor- 
trnpiei, wiihont poUation ; and, if guilty, with- 
Mt incarring deeper stains of criminality^ — 
There are yet prisons which receive not the 
pkns Tisits of a Christian minister — which the 
njjllt of knowledge never enters — and where 
Ae trntha and consolations of the Gospel are 
aever heardw— There are yet prisons where, for 
te seeority of the prisoners, measures are re- 
sorted to as revolting to British feeling as they 
ne repugnant to the spirit and letter of English 
liV."— jS^porl, pp. 63, 64. 

With this statement we take our leave of the 
MbieeC of prisons, thoroughly convinced that, 
-^ — the fays of their cleanliness and salu- 



brity, they have been so managed as to becoma 
the great school for crimes and wretchedness i 
and that the public, though beginning to awake, 
are not yet safficiently aware of this fact, and 
sufficiently alarmed at it. Mrs. Fry is an ami* 
able, excellent woman, and ten thousand times 
better than the infamous neglect that preceded 
her; but hers is not the method to stop crimes. 
In prisons, which are really meant to keep the 
multitude in order, and to be a terror to evil 
doers, there must be no sharing of profits — no 
visiting of friends — no education but religious 
education — no freedom of diet — no weavers' 
looms of carpenters' benches. There must be 
a great deal of solitude ; coarse food ; a dress 
of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, eternal la* 
hour; a planned and regulated and unrelenting 
exclusion of happiness and comfort* 
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PERSECUTING BISHOPS.* 

[Edinburgh Review, 1822.] 



It is a great point in any question to clear 
away encumbrances, and to make a uaked 
circle about the object in dispute, so that there 
may be a clear view of it on every side. In 
pursuance of this disencumbering process, we 
shall first acquit the bishop of all wrong inten- 
tions. He has a veiy bad opinion of the prac- 
tical effects of high Calvinistic doctrines upon 
the common people ; and he thinks it his duty 
to exclude (hose clergymen who profess them 
Crom his diocese. There is no moral wrong 
in this. He has accordingly devised no fewer 
than eighiy'seven interrogatories, by which he 
thinks he can detect the smallest taint of Cal- 
vinism that may lurk in the creed of the can- 
didate; and in this also, whatever we may 
think of his reasoning, we suppose his pur- 
pose to be blameless. He believes, finally, 
that he has legally the power so to in- 
terrogate and exclude; and in this perhaps 
he is not mistaken. His intentions, then, are 
good, and his conduct, perhaps, not amenable 
to the law. All this we admit in his favour: 
but against him we must maintain, that his 
conduct upon the points in dispute has been 
singularly injudicious, extremely harsh, and, 
in its effects (though not in its intentions), 
very oppressive and vexatious to the clergy. 

We have no sort of intention to avail our- 
selves of an anonymous publication to say 
unkind, uncivil, or disrespectful things to a 
man of rank, learning, and character — we 
hope to be guilty of no such impropriety; but 
we cannot believe we are doing wrong in 
ranging ourselves on the weaker side, in the 
cause of propriety and justice. The mitre 
protects its wearer from indignity ; but it does 
not secure impunity. 

It is a strong presumption that a man is 
wrong, when all his friends, whose habits na^ 

*l. Jin Appeal to the LegiglaVure and Public ; or, (A« Z«- 
raZtf y of th* Eigkty-tevtn Quegtiont propootd by Dr. Her' 
heft Marek^ tAe Bishop of Peterborough^ to Candidate* for 
Holjf Orders^ and for Luenees, vitlun that Dioceae, eonai-^ 
itred. 9d Edition. London, Seely, 1831. 

S. jf Speech^ delivered in the House of Lordt^ on Friday^ 
June 7, 1833, by Herbert^ Lord Bishop of Peterborourh^ on 
the Presentation of a Petition offoinst his Exawunation 
Questions : tnith Explanatory Jfotes^ a Supplement, and a 
Copy of the Questions. London, Rivington. 1833. 

3. JTie IVrongs of the Clergyof the Diocese of PeterbO' 
rough stated and illustrated. By the Rev. T. 8. Qrin- 
•HAWK, M. A., Rector of Burton, NorthamptonBhire ; and 
Vicar of Biddenharo, Bedfordshire. London, Seely, 1833. 
• 4. Episcofol Innovation : or^ the Test of Modem Ortho" 
ioTjft in Etghty-seven Questions^ imposed^ as Jirtieles of 
Fattht upon Candidates for Licenses and for Holu Orders, 
in the Diocese of Peterborough ; with a lUstinet Ansvoer to 
each Questieut and General Reflections Relative to their R- 
Iw^ Structure and Pernicious Tendency. London, Seely, 

5. QMdal Correspondence between the Right Rev. Her- 
bert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and the Rev. John 
Oreen, respecting his M'omimUion to the Curacy of BLa- 
thaneycke, in the Diocese of Peterborough, and Countu of 
Jfortkampton : Mso, bet^aeen His Once Charles, Lord 
Arthhishof of Canterbury, and the Rev. Henru fVilUam 
Jnm/s^ JK ^., Rtetar of Bldtkerwvckt, and of Cott$amior% 
daO^C^tae/^ifJimaMMd, Jttl 



turally lead them to coincide with him, tiiink 
him wrong. If a man were to indulge is 
taking medicine till the apothecaiy, the dm^- 
gist, and the physician, all called upon him to 
abandon his philo-cathartic propensities— if be 
were to gratify his convivial habits till the 
landlord demurred and the waiter shook his 
head — we should naturally imagine that ai- 
vice so wholly disinterested was not given be- 
fore it was wanted, and that it merited some 
little attention and respect. Now, though the 
Bench of Bishops certainly love power, and 
love the church, as well as the Bishop of 
Peterborough, yet not one defended him— not 
one rose to say, " I have done, or I would do 
the same thing." It was impossible to be pre- 
sent at the last debate on this question, without 
perceiving that his lordship stood alone — and 
this in a very gregarious profession, that ha- 
bitually combines and butts against an oppo- 
nent with a very extended front If a lawyer 
is wounded, the rest of the profession pursue 
him, and put him to death. If a churchman is 
hurt, the others gather round for his protection, 
stamp with their feet, push with their horns, 
and demolish the dissenter who did the mis- 
chief. 

The bishop has at least done a very un- 
usual thing in his Eighty-seven Questions. 
The two archbishops, and we believe every 
other bishop, and all the Irish hierarchy, ad- 
mit curates into their dioceses without any 
such precautions. The necessity of such se- 
vere and scrupulous inquisition, in short, has 
been apparent to nobody but the Bishop of 
Peterborough ; and the authorities by which he 
seeks to justify it are any thing but satisfac- 
tory. His lordship states, that forty years ago, 
he was himself examined by written inter- 
rogatories, &nd that he is not the only bishop 
who has done it; but he mentions no names; 
and it was hardly worth while to state such 
extremely slight precedents for so strong a de- 
viation from the common practice of the 
church. 

The bishop who rejects a curate upon Ae 
Eighty-seven Questions is necessarily and in- 
evitably opposed to the bishop who ordained 
him. The Bishop of Gloucester ordains a 
young man of twenty-three years of age, not 
thinking it necessary to put to him these inter- 
rogatories, or putting them perhaps, and ap- 
proving of answers diametrically opposite to 
ihose that are required by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. The young clergyman then comes 
to the last-mentioned bishop, and the bishop, 
after putting him to the ouettwn, says, "You 
are unfit for a clergyman,'**— though, ten days 
before, the Bishop of Gloucester has made him 
one ! It is bad enough for ladies to pull caps, 
but still worse for bishops to pull mitres. 
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ten iQfih scenes; and no man of common 
pfndence,or knowledge of the world, but must 
gee that thej ooght immediately to be put a 
riop to. If a man is a captain in the army in 
one part of England, he is a captain in all. 
Hie general who commands north of the 
Tweed does not say. You shall never appear 
ia my district* or exercise the fanctions of an 
ofioer, if you do not answer eighty-seven 
foeslions on the art of war, accordiDg to my 
lotions. The same officer who commands a 
ihip <^ the line in the Mediterranean, is con- 
adered as equal to the same office in the 
Horth Seas. The sixth commandment is sus- 
pendedt by one medical diploma, from the 
Borth of England to the south. But, by this 
■ew system of interrogation, a man may be 
admitted into orders at Bamet, rejected at 
8leienage, re-admitted at Brogden, kicked out 
IS a Calvinist at Witham Common, and hail- 
ed as an ardent Arminian on his arrival at 
Tork. 

It matters nothing to say that sacred things 
■nst not be compared with profane. In their 
importance, we allows they cannot ; but in their 
mitT and discipline they may be so far com- 
^red as to say, that the discrepancy and con- 
tention which would be disgraceful and per- 
nieions in worldly affairs, should, in common 
pnidence,be avoided in the aiSairs of religion, 
kr. Greenough has made a map of England, 
according to its geological varieties ; — ^blue for 
ihe chalk, green for the clay, red for the sand, 
and so forth. Under this system of Bishop 
Marsh, we must petition for the assistance of 
the geologist in the fabrication of an ecclesias- 
tical map. All the Arminian districts must 
be purple. Green for one theological extre- 
mity — sky-blue for another — as many colours 
as there are bishops — as many shades of these 
colours as there are archdeacons — a tailor's 
pattern card — the picture of vanity, fashion, 
and caprice ! 

The bishop seems surprised at the resist- 
ance he meets with ; and yet, to what purpose 
has he read ecclesiastical history, if he expects 
to meet with any thing but the most determined 
opposition 1 Does he think that every sturdy su- 
pralapsarian bullock whom he tries to sacrifice 
to the genius of orthodoxy, will not kick, and 
push, and toss; that he will not, if he can, 
shake the axe from his neck, and hurl his 
mitred butcher into the air? His lordship has 
undertaken a task of which he little knows the 
labour or the end. We know these men fully 
as well as the bishop ; he has not a chance of 
snccees against them. If one motion in Par- 
liament will not do, they will have twenty. 
They will ravage, roar, and rush, till the very 
chaplains, and the masters and Misses Peter- 
borough request his lordship to desist He is 
raising up a storm in the English church, of 
which he has not the slightest conception; 
and which will end, as it ought to end, in his 
lordship's disgrace and defeat. 

The longer we live, the more we are con- 
vinced of the justice of the old saying, that an 
ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of clergy / 
that discretion, gentle manners, common sense, 
and good nature, are, in men of high ecclesias- 
tkMl MUtioa, of fw gresLter importance than 



the greatest skill in discriminating between 
sublapsarian and supralapsarian doctrineSt 
Bishop Marsh should remember, that all men 
wearing the -mitre work by character, as well 
as doctrine; that a tender regard to men's 
rights and feelings, a desire tp avoid sacred 
squabbles, a fondness for quiet, and an ardent 
wish to make everybody happy, would be of 
far more value to the Church of England than 
all his learning and vigilance of inquisition. 
The Irish tithes will probably fall next session 
of Parliament; the common people are regu- 
larly receding from the Church of England — 
baptizing, burying, and confirming for them- 
selves. Under such circumstances, what 
would the worst enemy of the English church 
require t — a bitter, bustling, theological bishop, 
accused by his clergy of tyranny and oppres- 
sion — the cause of daily petitions and daily 
debates in the Honse of Commons — the idone- 
ous vehicle of abuse against the Establish- 
ment—A stalking-horse to bad men for the 
introduction of revolutionary opinions, mis 
chievous ridicule, and irreligious feelings. 
Such will be the advantages which Bishop 
Marsh will secure for the English Establish- 
ment in the ensuing session. It is inconceiv- 
able how such a prelite shakes all the upper 
works of the church, and ripens it for dissolu- 
tion and decay. Six such bishops, multiplied 
by eighty-seven, and working with five hun- 
dred and twenty-two questions, would fetch 
every thing to the ground in less than six 
months. But what if it pleased Divine Provi* 
dence to afflict every prelate with the spirit of 
putting eighty-seven queries, and the two 
archbishops with the spirit of putting twice at 
many, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man with 
the spirit of putting only forty-three queries 1— 
there would then be a grand total of two thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-five interroga- 
tions flying about the English church; and 
sorely vexed would the land be with Question 
and Answer. 

We will suppose this learned prelate, with- 
out meanness or undue regard to his worldly 
interests, to feel that fair desire of rising in his 
profession, which any man, in any profession, 
may feel without disgrace. Does he forget that 
his character in the ministerial circles will 
soon become that of a violent, impracticable 
man— whom it is impossible to place in the 
highest situations — who has been trusted with 
too much already, and mast be trusted with no 
morel Ministers have something else to do 
with their time, and with the time of Parlia* 
ment,than to waste them in debating squabbles 
between bishops and their clergy. They natu* 
rally wish, and, on the whole, reasonably 
expect, that every thing should go on silently 
and quietly in the church. They have no ob- 
jection to a learned bishop ; but they deprecate 
one atom more of learning than is compatible 
with moderation, good sense, and the soundest 
discretion. It must be the grossest ignorance 
of the world to suppose, that the cabinet has 
any pleasure in watching Calvinists. 

The bishop not only puts the question, but 
he actually assigns the limits within which 
they are to be answered. Spaces are leA in the 
paper of in\enof^a.\ioiD.«, \o -^w^v^ Vasiwsk ^^ 
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answer it to be confined; — two inches to ori- ''In this view of the sabject, therefore, an£ 
ginal sin ; an inch and a half to justification ; in the most deliberate exercise of my judgment 
Uiree qaarters to predestination ; and to free I deem it indispensable to my acting with that 
will only a quarter of an inch. But if his lord- candour and truth with which it is my wish 
ship gives them an inch they will take an ell. and duty to act, and with which I cannot but 
His lordship is himself a theological writer, believe your lordship desires I should act, to 
and by no means remarkable for his concise- state my opinions in that language which ex* 
ness. To deny space to his brother theologians, presses them most fully, plainly, and unre- 
who are writing on the most difficult subjects, servedly. This I have endeavoured to do in 
not from choice, but necessity; not for fame, the answers now in the possession of yoni 
but for bread; and to award rejection as the lordship. If any further explanation be re- 
penalty of prolixity, does appear to us no slight quired, I am most willing to give it, even to a 
deviation from Christian gentleness. The minuteness of opinion beyond what the Arti- 
tyranny of calling for such short answers is cles require. At the same time, I would humbly 
very strikingly pointed out in a letter from Mr. and respectfully appeal to your lordship's can- 
Thurtell to the Bishop of Peterborough ; the dour, whethtr it U not hard to demand my decided 
style of which pleads, we think, very power- opinion upon pointe which have been the themes of 
fully in favour of the writer. vUumes ; upon which the moit pioue and learned 

mtn of the church have conscientiouely differed; and 

« BeccUt, Suffolk, Auguit 28(A, 1821. upon which the ArlicUs in the judgment of Bithop 

** My Lord — I ought, in the first place, to Burnet have pronounced no definite sentence. To 
apologise for delaying so long to answer your those Articles, my lord, I have already sub- 
lordship's letter: but the difficulty in which I scribed; and I am willing again to subscribe 
was involved, by receiving another copy of to every one of them, 'in its literal and gram- 
your lordship's Questions, with positive direc- matical sense,' according to his majesty's decla- 
tious to give short answers, may be sufficient to ration prefixed to them, 
account for that delay. " I hope, therefore, in consideration of the 

" It is my sincere desire to meet your lord- above statement, that your lordship will not 

ship's wishes, and to obey your lordship's di- compel me, by the conciseness of my answers 

rections in every particular; and I would to assent to the doctrines which I do not be* 

therefore immediately havV returned answers, lieve, or to expose myself to inferences which 

without any < restrictions or modifications,' to do not fairly and legitimately follow from my 

the Questions which your lordship has thought opinions. " I am, my Lord, dec. dec." 

fit to send me, if, in so doing. I could have dis- ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ acquainted with the prac- 

charged the obligations of my conscience, by jj^^g of courts of justice; but, if we remember 

showing what my opinions really are. But it ^^ ^t, when a man is going to be hanged, the 

appears to me, that the Questions proposed to -^^^ ^^^ ^im make his defence in his own 

me by your lordship are so constructed as to ^^^ ^jj^out complaining of its length. We 

ehcit only two sets of opmions ; and that by g^ould think a Christian bishop might be 

answering them in so concise a manner. I equally indulgent to a man who is going to be 

should be represenung myself to your lordship ^-^^^ The answers are required to be clear, 



^ , , rji . • -.1- .u . . «, «...^ ...... brevity and perspicuity 

to the alternative of declarmg, either that * man- ^^^^ subjects ;-Redemption by Jesus Christ 

kind are a mass of ni€r« corruption, which ^Original Sin-Free Will-Justification-Jus- 

expresses more than I intend, or of leaving (ification in reference to its causes— Jusiifica- 

room for the inference, that they are on y par- ^•^^ -^^ reference to the time when it takes 

tiaUy corrupt, which is opposed to the plainest pUce-Everlasting Salvation-Predesiinaiion 

declarations of the Homilies; such as these, LRegeneration on the New Birth-Reno va- 

^an is altogether spotted and defiled (Horn, on ^^ l^^ ^^e Holy Trinity. As a specimen of 

Nat), 'without a jparA of goodness m him' these questions, the answer to which is required 

(Scrm. on Mis. of Man, dcc.J. to be so brief and clear, we shall insert the foi'- 

"Agam, bv answering the Questions com- lowing quotation:— 
prised in the chapter on •Free Will,* according ® 

to your lordship's directions, I am compelled " Section IL^Of Justification in reference to its 
to acknowledge either that man has such a cause. 

ihare in the work of his own salvation as to '* 1. Does not the eleventh Article declare, that 
exclude the sole agency of God. or that he has we are * justified by Faith onlyf 

00 share whatever ; when the Homilies for Ro- " 2. Does not the expression ' Faith only' derive 
gaiion Week and Whitsunday nositively de- additional strength from the negative ex- 

clare, that God is the ' only Worker,' or, in pression in the same Article ' and not for 

Dther words, sole Agent; and at the same time our own works 1' 

assign to man a certain share in the work of ** 3. Does not therefore the eleventh Article ex- 
his own salvation. In short, I could, with your elude good works from all share in the office 

lordship's permission, point out twenty Ques- of Justifying 1 Or can we so construe the 

tiouL, Involving doctrines of the utmost im- term 'Faith' in that Article, as to make it 

portance, which I am unable to answer, so as to indude good works 1 

convey my real sentiments, without more room '*4. Do not the twelflh and thirteenth Articles 
/Sw tfxplukatioa tluta the printed sheet affords. fwrthsr exc\ude \h«m, v\a oti^ Vs «a^«i\:v\i^ 
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dwt good works fciUow afltr Justification, 
the other by maintaining that they cannot 
mrecede it 1 
* 5. Can that, which never precedes an effect, 
be reckoned among the cau$€s of that effect ? 
" 6. Can we then, consistently with our Articles, 
reckon th^ performance of good works 
among the eauut of Justification, whatever 
qualifving epithet be used with the term 
ctnuer* 
We entirely deny that the Calvinistical 
clergy are bad members of their profession. 
We maintain that as many instances of good, 
serious, and pious men — of persons zealously 
interesting themselves in the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of their parishioners are to 
be found among them, as among the clergy 
who pat an opposite interpretation on the 
Articles. The Articles of Religion are older 
than Arminianism, eo ndmine. The early re- 
formers leant to Calvinism ; and would, to a 
man, have answered the bishop's questions in 
a way which would have induced him to refuse 
Uiem ordination and curacies ; and those who 
drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had 
not prudently avoided all precise interpretation 
of their creed on free-will, necessity, absolute 
decrees, original sin, reprobation, and election, 
would have, in all probability, given an inter- 
pretation of them like that which the bishop 
considers as a disqualification for holy orders. 
Laud's Lambeth Articles were illegal, mis- 
chievous, and are generally condemned. The 
Irish clergy in 1641 drew up one hundred and 
four articles as the creed of their church ; and 
these are Calvinistic, and not Arminian. They 
were approved and signed by Usher, and never 
abjured by him ; though dropped as a test or 
qualification. Usher was promoted (even in 
the days of Arminianism) to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics — so little did a Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the Articles in a man's own breast, 
or even an avowal of Calvinism, beyond what 
was required by the Articles, operate even then 
as a disqualification for the cure of souls, or 
of any other ofiice in the church. Throughout 
Charles II. and William in.'s time, the best 
men and greatest names of the church not only 
allowed latitude in interpreting the Articles, 
but thought it would be wise to diminish their 
number, and render them more lax than they 
are ; and be it observed, that these latitudina- 
rians leant to Arminianism rather than to high 
Calvinism ; and thought, consequently, that the 
Articles, if objectionable at all, were exposed 
lo the censure of being ''too Calvinistic," 
rather than too Arminian. How preposterous, 
therefore, to twist them, and the subscription 
to them required by law, by the machinery of 
a long string of explanatory questions, into a 
barrier against Calvinists, and to give the 
Arminians a monopoly in the church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in 1716, after consulting 
all the bishops then attending Parliament, 
thought it incumbent on him **to employ the 
authority which the eccletiastical lawt then inforce^ 
and the custom and laws of the realm, vetted in him,** 
and taking care that ** no unworthy person might 
hereafter be admitted into the sacred ministry of the 
church ;" and he drew up twelve recommenda- 
tions to the bishops of Englaad, in which he 



earnestly exhorts them not to ordain persont 
of bad conduct or character, or incompetent 
learning; but he does not require from the 
candidates for holy orders or preferment, anr 
explanation whatever of the Articles which 
they had signed. 

The correspondence of the same eminent 
prelate with Professor Turretin in 1718, and 
with Mr. Le Clerc and the pastors and profes- 
sors of Geneva in 1719, printed in London, 
1782, recommends union among Protestants, 
and the omission of controverted points in 
confessions of faith, as a means of obtaining 
that union; and a constant reference to the 
practice of the Church of England is made in 
elucidation of the charity and wisdom of such 
policy. Speaking of men who act upon a 
contrary principle he says, O quantum potuit 
insana ^OMfrt* I 

These passages, we think, are conclusive 
evidence of the practice of the church till 
1719. For Wake was not only at the time 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but both in his 
circular recommendations to the bishops of 
England, and in his correspondence with fo- 
reign churches, was acting in the capacity of 
metropolitan of the Anglican church. He, a 
man of prudence and learning, publicly boasta 
to Protestant Europe, that his church does not 
exact, and that he de facto has never avowed, 
and never will, his t>pinions on those very 
points upon which Bishop Marsh obliges every 
poor curate to be explicit, upon pain of expul- 
sion from the church. 

it is clear, then, the practice was, to extract 
subscription and nothing else, as the test of 
orthodoxy — ^to that Wake is an evidence. As 
far as he is authority on a point of opinion, it 
is his conviction that his practice was whole* 
some, wise, and intended to preserve peace in 
the church; that it would be wrong at least, 
if not illegal, to do otherwise ; and that the ob- 
servance of this forbearance is the only method 
of preventing schism. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough, however, is of a diff*erent opinion; 
he is so thoroughly convinced of the pernicious 
eff*ects of Calvinistic doctrines, that he does 
what no other bishop does, or ever did do, for 
their exclusion. This may be either wise or 
injudicious, but it is at least zealous and bold; 
it is to encounter rebuke, and opposition, from 
a sense of duty. It is impossible to deny this 
merit lo his lordship. And we have no doubt, 
that, in pursuance of the same theological 
gallantry, he is preparing a set of interroga- 
tories for those clergymen who are presented 
to benefices in his diocese. The patron will 
have his action of Q^are impedit, it is true; and 
the judge and jury will decide whether the 
bishop has the right of interrogation at all; 
and whether Calvinistical answers to his inter- 
rogatories disqualify any man from holding 
preferment in the Church of England. If 
either of these points are given against the 
Bishop of Peterborough, he is in honour and 
conscience bound to give up his examination 
of curates. If Calvinistic ministers are, in the 
estimation of the bishops, so dangerous ai 
curates, they are ofcourse much more dangerouM 
as rectors and vicars. He has as much right to 
[ examine one «a \ht oi^ct. N^Yl^ ^t.^ ^c^v^'^ 
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paM over the greater danger, and guard against 
the lessl Why does he not show his zeal 
when he would ran some risk, and where the 
excluded person (if excluded unjustly) could 
appeal to the laws of his country 1 If his con- 
duct is just and right, has he any thing to fear 
from that appeal t What should we say of a 
police officer who acted in all cases of petty 
larceny, where no opposition was made, and 
let off all persons guilty of felony who threats 
ened to knock him down 1 If the bishop values 
his own character, he is bound to do lessr-or 
to do more. God send his choice may be right ! 
The law, as it stands at present, certainly af- 
fords very unequal protection to rector and 
to curate ; but if the bishop will not act so as 
to improve the law, the law must be so changed 
as to improve the bishop ; an action of Quart 
impedit must be given to the curate also — and 
then the fury of interrogation will be calmed. 

We are aware that the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, in his speech, disclaims the object of 
excluding the Calvini^ts by this system of in- 
terrogation. We shall take no other notice of 
his disavowal, than expressing our sincere 
regret that he ever made it ; but the question 
is not at all altered by the intention of the inter- 
rogator. Whether he aims at the Calvinists 
only, or includes them with other heterodox 
respondents — the fact is, they are included in 
the proscription, and excluded from the church. 
The practical effect of the practice being, that 
men are driven out of the church, who have 
as much right to exercise the duties of cler- 
gymen as the bishop himself. If heterodox 
opinions are the great objects of the bishop's 
apprehensions, he has his ecclesiastical courts, 
where regular process may bring the offender 
to punishment, and from whence there is no ap- 
peal to higher courts. This would be the fair 
thing to do. The curate and the bishop would 
be brought into the light of day, and subjected 
to the wholesome restraint of public opinion. 

His lordship boasts that he has excluded 
only two curates. So the Emperor of Hayti 
boasted that he had only cut off two persons' 
heads for disagreeable behaviour at his table. 
In spite of the paucity of the visitors executed, 
the example operated as a considerable impe- 
diment to conversation ; and the intensity of 
the punishment was found to be a full compen- 
sation for its rarity. How many persons have 
been deprived of curacies which they might 
have enjoyed, but for the tenour of these in- 
terrogatories ? How many respectable cler- 
g3rmen have been deprived of the assistance of 
curates connected with them by blood, friend- 
ship, or doctrine, and compelled to choose per- 
sons, for no other qualification than that they 
could pass through the eye of the bishop's 
needle 1 Violent measures are not to be 
judged of merely by the number of times they 
have been resorted to, but by the terror, mise- 
ry, and restraint which the severity is likely to 
liave produced. 

We never met with any style so entirely 
clear of all redundant and vicious ornament, 
as that which the ecclesiastical Lord of Peter- 
borough has adopted towards his clergy. It, 
in fact, may be all reduced to these few 
mifPis^^Bevermid Sir, I shall do what I 



please. Peterborough." — ^Even in the Hoast 
of Lords, he speaks what we must call verj 
plain language. Among other things, he sayst 
that the allegations of the petitions are falae. 
Now, as every bishop is, besides his other 
qualities, a gentleman ; and as the word faUi 
is used only by laymen, who mean to hazard 
their lives by the expression ; and as it cannot 
be supposed that foul language is ever used 
because it can be used with personal impunity, 
his lordship must, therefore, be intended to 
mean not falae, but mistaken — not a wilful de- 
viation from truth, but an accidental and un- 
intended departure from it. 

His lordship talks of the drudgexy of wading 
through ten pages of answers to his eighty- 
seven questions. Who has occasioned tfaiu 
drudgery, but the person who means to be so 
much more active, useful, and important, thaa 
all other bishops, by proposing questions 
which nobody has thought to be necessary bat 
himself? But to be intolerably strict and 
harsh to a poor curate, who is trying to earn a 
morsel of hard bread, and then to complain of 
the drudgery of reading his answers, is much 
like knocking a man down with a bludgeon, 
and then abusing him for splashing you with 
his blood, and pestering you with his groans. 
It is quite monstrous, that a man who inflicts 
eighty-seven new questions in theology upon 
his fellow-creatures, should talk of the drudgeiy 
of reading their answers. 

A curate — there is something which excites 
compassion in the very name of a curate ! ! ! 
How any man of purple, palaces, and prefer- 
ment, can let himself loose against this poof 
workman of God, we are at a loss to conceive, 
— a learned man in a hovel, with sermons and 
saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew books 
and ragged children — good and patient — a com- 
forter and a preacher — the first and purest 
pauper in the hamlet, and yet showing, that, 
in the midst of his worldly misery, he has the 
heart of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Chris- 
tian, and the kindness of a pastor ; and this 
man, though he has exercised the duties of a 
clergyman for twenty years — though he has 
most ample testimonies of conduct from cler- 
gymen as respectable as any bishop — though 
an archbishop add his name to the list of wit- 
nesses, is not good enough for Bishop Marsh; 
but is pushed out in the street, with his wife 
and children, and his little furniture, to sur 
render his honour, his faith, his conscience, 
and his learning— or to starve 1 

An obvious objection to these innovations 
is, that there can be no end to them. If eighty- 
seven questions are assumed to be necessary 
by one bishop, eight hundred may be con- 
sidered as the minimum of interrogation by 
another. When once the ancient faith-marks 
of the church are lost sight of and despised, 
any misled theologian may launch out on the 
boundless sea of polemical vexation. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is positive, that 
the Arminian interpretation of the articles is 
the right interpretation, and that Calvinists 
should be excluded from it; but the country 
gentlemen who are to hear these matters de- 
bated in the Lower House, are to remember, 
that other \>\sYiops \iaL\e ^\v\x<eii \&.pon. these 
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■gfato befbre ths Bishoii of Peterborough, and 
(muTived aX coaclusions dinmecrictlly op- 
Mtile. When curates are excluded becanse 
theiT answers are CalTinistical, a careless la;- 
mu nighi imagine Ibat this interpretation of 
Ae Article! had never been heard of before in 
dw ehnreh — that it vaa a gross and palpable 
pen'eriiaa of their sense, which had been 
•contrd b; all writers on church matters, from 
the day ihe Articles were promulgated, to 
ttiiB hoar — thai such an unheard-of monster 
M a Calvinlstica] curale had never leapt over 
Ae pale before, and been detected browsing 
itt tfae aacred paslutes. 

He following is the lestimouf of Bishop 
OwrlocV:— 

"The ehnreh has left a latitude of sense to 
prereiit achisms and breaches upon every 
dilferenl opinion. It is evident the Church of 
Ei^and haa so done in some articles, which 
an most liable to the hottest disputes ; which 
jct are penned with that temper as to be will- 
in^j inibscribed by men ordidereat apprehen- 
aionaio those mailers.' — Sai^muscK'aDi/eiKcof 
SSUagfletfi UnreatoiuAIenu* of Sepamiion." 

Bishop Cleaver, describing the difficulties 
Wttuding so great an undertaking as the for- 
mation of a national creed, observes ; — 

"'These difficulties, however, do not seem 
to have discouraged the great leaders in this 
work f^om forming a design as wise as it was 
liberal, that of framine a confession, which, 
in the euameration and method of its several 
articles, should meet the approbation, and en- 
fage the consent, of the whole reformed world. 

"'It upon trial, it was found that a compre- 
hension so extensive could not be reduced to 
practice, still as targe a comprehension as 
could be contrived, within the narrower limits 
of the kingdom, became, for the same reasons 
which first suggested the idea, at once an ob- 
ject of prudence and duty, in the formation 
and government of the English church.' 

"After dwelling on the means necessary to 
accomplish this object, the bishop proceeds to 
remark: — 'Bucb evidently appears to have 
been the origin, and such the actual complexion 
of the confession comprised in the Articles of 
cur church ; the true acope and detign of uAi'cA 
icill not, I conuive, be comdly apprtkcndtd in 

Sathier n'nv Ihait llial of one draum up and 
^ itted icilh an intention to comprehend the at- 
tmi of allt TothtT than to tzcluat that of any 
mlo ameuTTtd in the necewiVy of a rtformation. 



"'The B 



s of comprehension intended 



were, not any general arabiguiiy or equivoca- 
tion of terms, but a prudent forbearance in ail 
pi^tja not to imiti on the full extent of their 
cpinione in mattera not eaential or fundamental, • 
and in all eattt io uiocf, at much a> poitible, 
lauti lohieh might divi^, where they with to 
unite.' — Remarks on the Desi^ and Formation 
of the Articles of the Church of England, by 
WiLLrm, Lord Bishop of Bangor, 1802."— 

pp. S3— as. 

We will finish with Bishop Horsley. 

"It has been the fashion of Bate to talk 
abont Anninianism as the system of the 
Church of England, and of Calvinism as 
Momeihing opposite to it, to which the cbuTch 



is hostile. That I may not be minDdentood 
in what I have slated, or may have oeca^oa 
further to say upon this subject, I must her* 
declare, that I use the words Arminianism and 
Calvinism in that restricted sense in which 
they are now generally taken, to denote the 
doctrinal part of each system, as unconnected 
with the principles either of Arminians of 
Catvinists upon church discipline and church 
government This being premised, I assert, 
what I often have before asserted, and tsj 
God's grace I will persist in the assertion to 
my dying day, that so far is it from Ihe troth 
that the Church of England is decidedly A> 
minian, and hostile to Calvinism, that the tmtk 
is Ibis, that upon the prineipai poiniM in ditpali 
between the Arminiana and the Cahiaiilt ujmn 
all the pointi of doctrine ehareeteriiUc of fht tt 
itOt, the Church of England n''-' - 

lalute neutrality ; her arfielet »^ 
nothing but wliat u belieued both b 
and by Cakriniili. The Calviuists indeed hoia 
some opinions relative to the same points, 
which the Chnrch of England haa not goBS 
the length of asserting in her Articles; bnt 
neither has she gone the length of explicitly 
coDlradicling those opinions ; insomuch thU 
there u nothing to hinder the Arminian and tit 
highett tupralaptarian Cahinieli from toalking 
together in the Church of England and Irtia^ 
aefriendt and brotheri, tflheu both approM tkt ^ 
ditcipline of the ehureh, and both art taiBing to 
tubmittoit. Her discipline has been approved) 
it has been submitted to ; it has been in former 
times most ably and lealously defended by tba 
highest supralapsarian Calvinists. Such was 
the great Usher; such was Whitgift; such 
were many more, burning and shining light) 
of our church in her early days (when first 
she shook off the Papal tyranny), long linea 
gone to the resting place of the spirits of ths 
just. — Biehop Hobbiii'i Chargei, p. S16."-« 
pp. 3S, 26. 

80 that these unhappy curates are turned 
out of Iheir bread for an exposition of the Arw 
tides which such men as Sherlock, Cleaver, 
and Horsley Ihink may he fairly given of their 
meaning. We do not quote their authority to 
show that the right interpretation is decided, 
but that it is doubtful— that there is a ba1anc« 
of authorities — thai the opinion which Bishop 
Marsh has punished with poverty and degra- 
dation, has been considered 10 be legitimate^ 
by men at least as wise and learned as hin^ 
self. In fact, it is to us perfectly clear, that 
the Articles were originally framed to preveM 
the very practices which Bishop Marsh haj 
used for their protection — they were pnr^se> 
ly so worded, that Arminians and Calvmisti 
could sign them without blame. They wew 
intended to combine both these description] 
of Protestants, and were meant principally ft« 
a bulwark against Catholics. 

" Thus," says Bishop Burnet, " was the doe- 
trine of the church cast into a short and plain 
form ; in which they look care both to esta 
Wish the positive articles of religion, and to 
cut off the errors formerly introduced in the 
time of popery, or of late broached by tta 
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_ tiefdedie9of9dkoolmen,oriheperemf' 
tmntnoftht writen of eontrooeny t kamng^m 
miatUn thai art mart juHlff eon^novertiokf a 
Uberty to diwui tofoUow thar private opinions, 
without thereby duturbing the peace o/* the 
dUireA."— History of the Reformatioii, Book L 
part iL p. 168, folio edition. 

The next anthority is that of Fuller. 

<<In the eonrocation now sitting;, wherein 
Alexander Nowel, Dean of St. Paurs, was pro- 
locutor, the nine-and-thirty Articles were com- 
peted. For the main they agree with those 
set forth in the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, though in some particulars allowing 
more liberty to dissenting judgments. For 
instance, in this King's Articles it is said, that 
it is to be believed that Christ went down to 
hell (to preach to the spirits there^; which 
last clanse is left out in these Articles, and 
men left to a latitude concerning the cause, 
time, and manner of his descent 

" Hence some have unjustly taxed the com- 
posers for too much favour extended in their 
targe expressions, clean through the contex- 
ture of these Articles, which should have tied 
men's consciences up closer, in more strict 
and particularizing propositions, which indeed 
proceeded from their commendable moderation. 
Children's clothes ought to be made of the 
biggest, because afterwards their bodies will 
grow up to their garments. Thus the Articles 
of this English Protestant Church, in the in- 
fancy thereof, they thought good to draw up in 
general terms, foreseeing that posterity would 
grow up to fill the same : I mean these holy 
men did prudently prediscover, that diflferences 
in judgments would unavoidablv happen in the 
church, and were loath to unchurch any, and 
drive them off from an ceclesiaMtical communion, 
for such P^ty differencee, which made them pen 
the Artiaee in comprehensive words, to tahe in 
ali who, differing tn the branches, meet in the 
root of the same religion. 

''Indeed most of them had formerly been 
sufferers themselves, and cannot be said, in 
compiling these Articles, (an acceptable ser- 
vice, no doubt,) to offer to God what cost them 
nothing, some having paid imprisonment, 
others exile, all losses in their estates, for this 
their experimental knowledge in religion, 
which made them the more merciful and tender 
in stating those points, seeing such who them- 
selves have been most patient in bearing, will 
be most pitiful in burdening the consciences 
of others." — See Fullxb's Church History, 
book ix. p. 72, folio edit. 

But this generous and pacific spirit gives 
no room for the display of zeal and theologi- 
cal learning. The gate of admission has been 
left too widely open. I may as well be without 
power at all, if I cannot force my opinions 
upon other people. What was purposely left 
indefinite, I must make definite and exclusive. 
Questions of contention and difference must 
be laid before the servants of the church, and 
nothing like neutrality in theological metaphy- 
sics allowed to the ministers of the Gospel. / 
iome not to bring peace, dtc. 
The bisbop, however, seems to be quite sa- 



tisfied with himself when he states, that he 
has a right to do what he has done — ^just as if 
a man's character with his fellow-creatures 
depended upon legal rights alone, and not 
upon a discreet exercise of those rights. A 
man mav persevere in doing what be has a 
right to do, till the chancellor shuts him up in 
Bedlam, or till the mob pelt him as he passes. 
It must be presumed, that all men whom the 
law has invested with rights, nature has in- 
vested with common sense, to use those rights. 
For these reasons, children have no rights till 
they have gained common sense, and old men 
have no rights after they lose their common 
sense. All men are at all times accountable 
to their fellow-creatures for the discreet exer^ 
cise of every right thev possess. 

Prelates are fond of talking of my see, my 
clergy, my diocese, as if these things belonged 
to them, as their pigs and dogs belonged to 
them. They forget that the clergy, tl^ dio- 
cese, and the bishops themselves, all exist 
only for the public good ; that the public are a 
third, and princip^ party in the whole con- 
cern. It is not simply the tormenting Bishop 
versus the tormented Curate, but the public 
against the system of tormenting ; as tending 
to bring scandal upon religion and religious 
men. By the late alteration in the laws, the 
labourers in the vineyard are given up to the 
power of the inspectors of the vineyard. If 
he has the meanness and malice to do so, an 
inspector may worry and plague to death any 
labourer against whom he may have conceived 
an antipathy. As often as such cases are de- 
tected, we believe they will meet, in either 
House of Parliament, with the severest repre- 
hension. The noblemen and gentlemen of 
England will never allow their parish clergy 
to be treated with cruelty, injustice, and ca- 
price, by men who were parish clergymen 
themselves yesterday, and who were trusted 
with power for very different purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough complains of 
the insolence of the answers made to him. 
This is certainly not true of Mr. Grimshawe, 
Mr. Neville, or of the author of the Appeal. 
They have answered his lordship with great 
force, great manliness, but with perfect re- 
spect Does the bishop expect that humble 
men, as learned as himself, are to be driven 
from their houses and homes by his new the- 
ology, and then to send him letters of thanks 
for the kicks and cuffs he has bestowed upon 
themi Men of very small incomes, be it 
known unto his lordship, have very often very 
acute feelings ; and a curate trod on feels a 
pang as great as when a bishop is refuted. 

We shall now give a specimen of some an- 
swers, which, we believe, would exclude a 
curate from the diocese of Peterborough, and 
contrast these answers with the articles of the 
church to which they refer. The 9th Article 
of the Church of England is upon Original 
Sin. Upon this point his lordship puts the 
following question :— 

''Did the Fall of Adam produce such an 
effect on his posterity, that mankind became 
thereby a mass of mere corruption, or of abso* 
lute and entire depravity! Or is the effect 
only sucb, tknx wt axe -very far ^onc from oii- 
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gbial righteoiuniess, and of our own natare 

Th» Mntk Jh-tkU. 

"OrifffBAl Sin lUiidetli not in the 
ibllowlBg of Adam (u the Pela- 

Sam do Talnlf talk) ; but it ia the 
ult or connpilon of the natare of 
ererv nan, tliat natnrally ia enien- 
dered of the offaprinf of Adam, 
whereby man ia very iar gone from 
oriftnal riffhteonaneea, and ia of hia 
own nature inclined to erll* ao tliat 
the lleah Inateth alwava contrary to 
the apirit ; and tliererore* in every 
peraon bom into the world* it de- 
aenreth God'a wrath and damna- 
tion." 

The 9th Question, Cap. 3d, on Free Will, is 
as follows >---l8 it not contrary to Scripture to 
BKft that man has no share in the work of his 
lalfationf 

Tnak JlrtkU. 

ia qoite "The condition of man after the 
I to Scrip- ikn of Adam ia aueh, that he cannot 
to Bay, that uun and prepare himaelf, by hia 
baa no ahare own natural atrencth and good 
e woric of hia worim, to (kith, and calling upon 
aahratioB.'* God. Wherefore, we have no 
power to do good worka pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by ChriaC preventing 
ua, that we may have a good will, 
and working with ua when we have 
that good will.*' 

On Redemption, his lordship has the follow- 
ing question, Cap. 1st, Question 1st:— -Did 
Christ die for all men, or did he die only for a 
chosen few! 

EadmitmfAuwtr. Part pfJhtleU SrvraiMniA. 

<* Cbriat did not ** Predeatlnatlon to liib ia the ever- 
Jln ftr all men, laating porpoae of God, whereby (be- 



bot only fbr a cb^ Ibre the ftimdaf low of the worle 
aea few." were laid)be hath conatanUydecreed 

by hia counaei, aecret to ua, to deli- 
ver firom curae and dannittion thoae 
whom he hath choeen ia Cliriat out 
of manldnd, and to bring them by 
Christ unto everlasting aalvatloa, 
aa veeaela made to honour." 

Now, whether these answers are right or 
wrong, we do not presume to decide; but we 
cannot help 8a3ring, there appears to be some 
little colour in the language of the Articles for 
the errors of the respondent It. does not ap- 
pear at first sight to be such a deviation from 
the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of 
the Articles, as to merit rapid and ignomi* 
nious ejectment from the bosom of the church. 

Now we have done with the Bishop. We 
give him all he asks as to his legal right; and 
only contend, that he is acting a very indis- 
creet and injudicious part— fatal to his quiet-* 
fatal to his reputation as a man of sense- 
blamed by ministers — ^blamed by all the Bench 
of Bishops— vexatious to the clergy, and 
highly injurious to the church. We mean no 
personal disrespect to the Bishop; we are as 
ignorant of him as of his victims. We should 
have been heartily glad if the debate in Parlia- 
ment had put an end to these blameable ex- 
cesses; and our only object, in meddling with 
the question, is to restrain the arm of power 
within the limits of moderation and justice- 
one of the great objects which first led to the 
establishment of this Journal, and which, we 
hope, will always continue to characterize its 
efforts. 



BOTANY BAY." 

[Edinburgh Riview, 1823.] 



Ml. Biose's Report is somewhat long, and 
a lilUe clumsy; but it is altogether the pro- 
duction of an honest, sensible, and respectable 
man, who has done his duty to the public, and 
justified the expense of his mission to the fifth 
or pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

What manner of man is Governor Mac- 
fuarrie? — ^Is all that Mr. Bennet says of him 
in the House of Commons truel These are 
the questions which Lord Bathurst sent Mr. 
Bigge, and very properly sent him, 28,000 
miles to answer. The answer is, that Go- 
vernor Macquarrie is not a dishonest man, 
nor a jobber; but arbitrary, in many things 
scandalously negligent, very often wronj?- 
headed, and, upon the whole, very defi- 
cient in that good sense, and vigorous under- 
standing, which his new and arduous situation 
so manifestly requires. 

• I. Utttr u Earl Bathurst, By the Ilonounible H. 
Over BcHirrr, M. P. 

1 lUpart aftks Commutiantr of InqMhy into tk» Mats 
•f tka C«lMf •/ JVew South Walu. Ordered by tho 
ifirw# ^C^mm^MS t0 be pHnted, I9tk June, 19X1, 



Ornamental architecture in Botany Bay! 
how it could enter into the head of any human 
being to adorn public buildings at the Bay, or 
to aim at any other architectural purpose but 
the exclusion of wind and rain, we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Such an expense is not 
only lamentable for the waste of property it 
makes in the particular instance, but because 
it destroys that guarantee of sound sense 
which the government at home must require 
in those who preside over distant colonies K, 
man who thinks of pillars and pilasters, when 
half the colony are wet through for want of 
any covering at all, cannot be a wise or pru 
dent person. He seems to be ignorant, that 
the prevention of rheumatism in all 3roung 
colonies is a much more important object 
than the gratification of taste, or the display 
of skilL 

"I suggested to Governor Macquarrie the ex 
pediency of stopping all work then in progress 
that was merely of an ornamental nature, and 
of postponing \\a ex<(cutiontiUotlLec more isa* 
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]iortuit buildings were finished. With this 
Tiew it was, that I recommended to the go- 
Ternor to stop the progress of a large charch, 
the foundation of which had been laid pre- 
vious to my arrival, and which, by the esti- 
mate of Mr. Oreenway the architect, would 
have required six years to complete. By a 
change that I recommended, and which the 
governor adopted, in the destination of the 
new cour^house at Sydney, the accommodation 
of a new church is probably by this time 
secured. As I conceived that considerable 
advantage had been gained by inducing Go- 
vernor Macquarrie to suspend the progress of 
the larger church, I did not deem it necessary 
to make any pointed objection to the addition 
of these ornamental parts of the smaller one; 
though I regretted to observe in this instance, 
as well as in those of the new stables at Syd- 
ney, the turnpike-gate house and the new 
fountain there, as well as in the repairs of an 
old church at Paramatta, how much more the 
embellishment of these places had been consi- 
dered by the governor than the real and press- 
ing wants of the colony. The buildings that I 
had recommended to his early attention in 
Sydney were, a new gaol, a school-house, and 
a market-house. The defects of the first of 
these buildings will be more particularly 
pointed out when I come to describe the build- 
ings that have been erected in New South 
Wales. It is sufficient for me now to observe, 
that they were striking, and of a nature not to 
be remedied by additions or repairs. The 
other two were in a state of absolute ruin; 
they were also of undeniable importance and 
necessity. Having \e% Sydney in the month 
of November, 1820, with these impressions, 
and with a belief that the suggestions I had 
made to Governor Macquarrie respecting them 
had been partly acted upon, and would con- 
tinue to be so during my absence in Van Die- 
men's Land, it was not without much surprise 
and regret that I learnt, during my residence 
in that settlement, the resumption of the work 
at the large church in Sydney, and the steady 
continuation of the others that I had objected 
to, especially the governor's stables at Sydney. 
I felt the greater surprise in receiving Uie in- 
formation respecting this last-mentioned struc- 
ture, during my absence in Van Diemen's 
Land, as the governor himself had, upon 
many occasions, expressed to me his own 
regret at having ever sanctioned it, and his 
consciousness of its extravagant dimensions 
and ostentatious character." — Report, pp. 61, 
63. 

One of the great difficulties in Botany Bay 
is to find proper employment for the great 
mass of convicts who are sent out Governor 
Macquarrie selects all the best artisans, of 
every description, for the use of government ; 
and puts the poets, attorneys, and politicians, 
«p to auction. The evil consequences of this 
are manifold. In the first place, from possess- 
ing so many of the best artificers, the gover- 
nor is necessarily turned into a builder ; and 
immense drafts are drawn upon the treasury 
at home, for buildings better adapted for Re- 
fmt street than the Bay, In the next place, 
the poor settler, £nding Chat the convict attor- 



ney is very awkward at cutting timber, or 
catching kangaroos, soon returns him upon 
the hands of government, in a much worse 
plight than that in which he was received. 
Not only are governors thus debauched into 
useless and expensive builders, but the colo- 
nists, who are scheming and planning with all 
the activity of new settlers, cannot find work- 
men to execute their designs. 

What two ideas are more inseparable than 
beer and Britannia? — ^what event more aw« 
fully important to an English colony than the 
erection of its first brewhouse? — and yet it 
required, in Van Diemen's land, the greatest 
solicitation to the government, and all the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bigge, to get it effected. The 
government, having obtained possession of 
the best workmen, keep them; their manu- 
mission is much more infrequent than that 
of the useless and unprofitable convicts; in 
other words, one man is punished for his skill, 
and another rewarded for his inutility. Guilty 
of being a locksmith — guilty of stone-masonry, 
or brick-making ; — ^these are the second ver- 
dicts brought in, in New South Wales ; and 
upon them is regulated the duration or miti- 
gation of punishment awarded in the mother 
country. At the very period when the gover- 
nor assured Lord Bathurst, in his despatches* 
that he kept and employed so numerous a 
gang of workmen, only because the inhabit- 
ants could not employ them, Mr. Bigge in- 
forms us, that their services would have been 
most acceptable to the colonists. Most of the 
settlers, at the time of Mr. Bigge's arrival, 
from repeated refusals and disappointments, 
had been so convinced of the impossibility of 
obtaining workmen, that they had ceased to 
make application to the governor. Is it to be 
believed that a governor, placed over a land 
of convicts, and capable of guarding his limbs 
from any sudden collision with odometrous 
stones, or vertical posts of direction, should 
make no distinction between the simple con- 
vict and the double and treble convict — the 
man of three juries, who has three times ap- 
peared at the Bailey, trilarcenous — three times 
driven over the seas 1 

** I think it necessary to notice the want of 
attention that has prevailed, until a very late 
period, at Sydney, to the circumstances of 
those convicts who have been transported a 
second and a third time. Although the know- 
ledge of these facts is transmitted to the hulk 
lists, or acquired without difficulty during the 

Sassage, it never has occurred to Governor 
[acquarrie or to the superintendent of con- 
victs, to make any difierence in the condition 
of these men, not even to disappoint the views 
that they may be supposed to have indulged 
by the success of a criminal enterprise in Eng- 
land, and by transferring the fruits of it to 
New South Wales. 

^ To accomplish this very simple but im- 
portant object, nothing more is necessary than 
to consign these men to any situation rather 
than that which their friends had selected for 
them, and distinctly to declare in the presence 
of their comrades at the first muster on their 
arrival, that no consideration or favour woul<* 
be shown to ^ho&t wYio bad^oVated the law a 
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saeond time, and that the mitigation of their faronr of Mr. Marsden. He seems to think 
sentences must be indefinitely postponed."— him a man of highly respectable character 
Rqtort, p. 19. and superior understanding, and that he has 
We were not a little amused at Governor ^^^ dismissed from the magistracy by Gorer* 
Macquarric's laureate— a regular Mr. Southey ^^^ Macquarrie, in a very rash, unjustifiable, 
— who, upon the king's birth-day, sings the *tid even tyrannical manner; and in these 
praises of Governor Macquarrie.* The case opinions, we must say, the facts seem to bear 
of this votary of Apollo and Mercury was a ^^^ ^* report of the commissioner, 
case for life ; the offence a menacing epistle, Colonel Macquarrie not only dismisses bo- 
or, as low people call it, a ihretOening letter, "^m* ^^ irreproachable men in a countfj 
He has been pardoned, however — ^bursting his where their existence is scarce, and thejr sep- 
shackles, like Orpheus of old, with song and vices inestimable, but he advances convicts 
metre, and is well spoken of by Mr. Bigge, ^ the situation and dignity of magistrates, 
but no specimen of his poetry given. One of ^r. Bennet lays great stress upon Uiis, and 
the best and most enlightened men in the set- maizes it one of his strongest charges against 
tlement appears to be Mr. Marsden, a clergy- ^® governor ; and the commissioner also 
man at Paramatta. Mr. Bennet represents ^es part against it But we confess we 
him as a gentleman of great feeling, whose ^^^^ gredX doubts on the subject; and are by 
life is embittered by the scenes of horror and ^^ means satisfied that the system of the go- 
vice it is his lot to witness at Paramatta. In- vemor was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
deed, he says of himself, that, in consequence '^^^ ^** adapted to the situation of the colony, 
of these things, ** he does not enjoy one happy ^^n are governed by words ; and by the infap 
moment from the beginning to the end of the nious word convict are comprehended crimes 
week!** This letter, at the time, produced a of the most different degrees and species of 
very considerable sensation in Ais country. 8^*1^ ^^^ ™*"^ i* transported for stealing 
The idea of a man of refinement and feeling three hams and a pot of sausages ; and in the 
wearing away his life in the midst of scenes ^^^^ berth to him on board the transport is a 
of crime and debauchery to which he can young surgeon, who has been engaged in the 
j^pply no corrective, is certainly a very me- tnutiny at the Nore ; the third man is for cx- 
lancholy and affecting picture ; but there is torting money ; the fourth was in a respecta- 
no story, however elegant and eloquent, which ^^^ situation of life at the time of the Irish 
does not require, for the purposes of justice, rebellion, and was so ill read in history as to 
to be turned to the other side, and viewed in imagine that Ireland had been ill-treated by 
reverse. The Rev. Mr. Marsden (says Mr. England, and so bad a reasoner as to suppose 
Bigge), being himself accustomed to traffic in that nine Catholics ought not to pay tithes to 
spirits, must necessarily feel displeased at one Protestant. Then comes a man who set 
having so many public houses licensed in the ^^ house on fire, to cheat the Phoenix office ; 
neighbourhood.— (p. 14.) and, lastly, the most glaring of all human vil- 

"As to Mr. Marsden's troubles of mind ^^JJ^' 5 P^^^'' ^r""*^^ 

(says the governor), and pathetic display of ^J""^^ by thirty lords of manors at the Quarter 

Sensibility and humanity, they must be so Sessions, for killmg a partndge. Now, aU 

deeply seated, and so far removed from the f'T ^'f .t^'^''^ *''' doubt-particularly the 

surfaie, as to escape aU possible observaUon. \^^\^f ^""^ ''7T''^U'J"'"k''1^^ *^ 

His habits are thSse of a man for ever en- ^f^^""^ ^«P«^, ^^ ?'Tu^' ^"^ which different 

gaged in some active, animated pursuit. No degrees of contempt and horror are attached- 

iiSi travels more from town to t^wn, or from ^^ ^^"^ ^^^** ^^«« ^^^ have committed 

house to house. His deportment is at all the»n may, by si^bsequent morality, emanci- 

times that of a person the most gay and happy, pae themselves, with different degrees of diffi- 

When I was honoured with his society" he ^^^' ^^ "^^T"" ^^^.^^^^^ J^ '^^^^^^sf- A 

was by far the most cheerful person I met in ^^^T^l^ ^^t^ ^l ^ Jf ^^™^ ^^^'^ ^^^^«' 

the colony. Where his hours of sorrow were w<told be absurd ; but Aere is hardly any rea- 

spent, it is hard to divine; for the variety of l''''7'\ * ^^^^^H' hot-brained young block- 

his pursuits, both in his own concerns, and in hfad, who chose to favour the muUneers at 

those of others, is so extensive, in farming, ^^^ ^ore, when he was sixteen years of age, 

grazing, manufactories, transactions, that, wiA "^^^ ^?V?^%* '^^'^ ^?L^ subject, and a very 

his clerical duties, he seems, to use a common f^spectable and respected magistrate when he 

phrase, to have his hands full of work. And " (^rty yeaw of age, and has cast his Jacobs 

ttie particular subject to which he imputes teeth, and fallen into the pracUcaljobbmg and 

this extreme depression of mind, is, besides, l^y^r ^k'T^ ^^'"''''J'' commonly developes 

one for which few people here will give him "self jibout that penod of hfe. Therefore, to 

much credit"-Jlfa(iuiTte> Letter to Lord Sid~ sjy?^'^ » ^^ ^^^^ ^ Pl«^«^ ?^ ^^ situaUoa 

nwUL p. 18. ®f ^"**^ ^^ elevation, as a magistrate, merely 

/», r' • . , j-ir V ^_ because he is a convict, is to govern mankind 

There IS certainly a wide difference between ^^ ^ dicUonary, and to surrender sense and 

a man of so much feeling that he has not a usefulness to soind. Take the following case* 

momen 's happiness from the beginning to the ^^ instance, from Mr. Bigge :- 
end of the week, and a little, merry, bustlmg ^Thenext person. fro -^ the same class, tha'. 

clergyman, largely concerned in the sale of ^as so distin^ished by Governor Macquarrie. 

nim, and bnsk at a bargain for barley. Mr. ^^ ^^e Rev?Mr. Fulton. He was tnm^porttS 

Bigge's evidence, however, is very much m ^y ^^ sentence of a court martial ixv l^^^ 

^rutSeport, p, 146, daring ^e Ue^Miyiiioikx vA vgl \5a «rcc«^ ^ox 
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Kew SoaUi Wales in the year 1800, was sent the same hour the week following, will no 
to Norfolk Island to officiate as chaplain, meet pardoned conricts in society. We have 
He returned to New South Wales in the year no doubt Mr. Marsden is a very respectable 
1804, and performed the duties of chaplain at clergyman ; but is there not something very 
Sydney and Paramatta. different from this in the Gospel 1 The most 
** In the divisions that prevailed in the colo- resolute and inflexible persons in the rejection 
Qy previous to the arrest of Governor Bligh, of pardoned convicts were some of the march- 
Mr. Fulton took no part ; but, happening to ing regiments stationed at Botany Bay — men, 
form one of his family when the person of the of course, who had uniformly shunned, in the 
governor was menaced with violence, he cou- Old World, the socie^ of gamesters, prosti- 
rageously opposed himself to the military tutes, drunkards, and blasphemers— who had 
party that entered the house, and gave an ex- ruined no tailors, corrupted no wives, and had 
ample of courage and devotion to the authority entitled themselves, by a long course of so- 
of Governor BUgh, which, if partaken either lemnity and decorum, to indulge in all the in- 
by the officer or his few adherents, would science of puri^ and virtue. 
hare spared him the humiliation of a personal In this point, then, of restoring convicts to 
arrest, and rescued his authority from the dis- society, we side, as far as the principle goes, 
grace of. open and violent suspension.'*— JZe- with the governor; but we are far from under- 
pori, pp. 83, 84. taking to say that his application of the prin- 

The particular nature of the place, too, must ^^Pj? ^^ ^!^ ^^ f^^ ^^^!2?* prudent and 
be remembered. It is seldom, we suspect, J«d»cious. Upon the absurdity of his con- 
that absolute dunces go to the Bay, but com- ^^^J "^ attempting to /or« the society of the 
monly men of active iiinds, and considerable Pw;doned convicts upon the undetected part 
talents in their various Unes-who have not ^^ ^« P^^^o'^y* there can be no doubt These 
laamt, indeed, the art of self-discipUne and *?;« P^j^^ .^P^^"^ fHu^ ^""^jy body must be 
control, but who are sent to learn it in the *"owed to judge for themselves. The great, 
bitter school of adversity. And when this est monarchs of Europe cannot control opinion 
medicine produces its proper effect-when "P?^ ^^se points— sovereigns fwp exceeding 
sufficient dme has been given to show a tho- ^?^?''^^ IfM^n Macquarne, m the antiqui^ 
rough change in charactc? and disposition-a ?^ ^^^^ dynasty, and the extent, wealth, and 
young colony really cannot afford to dispense waportance of their empire. 
With the sefvices of any person of superior ^ " ^^^^ \» Jt"L^ assemble them (the par- 
talents. Activity, resolution, and acutJness, doned convicte), " even on public occasions, a* 
vt of such immense importance in the hard Government House, or to point them out to the 
circumstances of a new state, that they must especial notice and favour of strangers, or U 
be eagerly caught at, and employed as soon as ^^J'^'if ^«°^ with particular marks of his own 
they ^e discovered. Though ill may not be attenUon upon these cujcasions, if they sUli 
quite so unobjectionable as lould be wished- continued to be shunned, or disregarded by the 
^ ■' rest of the company. 

*«Reidora,etfegiiinoTitumeuliaeocant "With the exception of the Reverend Mr. 

Moliri"— Fulton, and, on some occasions, of Mr. Red- 

fts Colonel Macquarrie probably quoted to fern, I never observed that the other persons 

Mr. Commissioner Bigge. As for the conduct of this class participated in the general atten- 

of those extrapmoralists, who come to settle in tions of the company ; and the evidence of 

a land of crime, and refuse to associate with Mr. Judge-Advocate Wylde and Major Bell 

a convict legally pardoned, however light his both prove the embarrassment in which they 

original offence, however perfect his subse- were left on occasions that came within their 

quent conduct — ^we have no toleration for such notice. 

folly and foppery. To sit down to dinner with ** Nor has the distinction that has been con- 
men who have not been tried for their lives is ferred upon them by Governor Macquarne 
a luxury which cannot be enjoyed in such a produced any effect in subduing the prejudices 
country. It is entirely out of the question ; or objections of the class of free inhabitants 
and persons so dainty, and so truly admirable, to associate with them. One instance only 
had better settle at Clapham Common than at has occurred, in which the wife of a respecta- 
Botany Bay. Our trade in Australasia is to ble individual, and a magistrate, has been 
turn scoundrels into hone^ men. If you come visited by the wives of the officers of the gar- 
among us, and bring with you a good charac- rison, and by a few of the married ladies of 
ter, and will lend us your society, as a stimu- the colony. It is an instance that reflects 
las and reward to men recovering from degra- equal credit upon the individual herself, as 
dation, you will confer the greatest possible upon the feelings an^ motives of those by 
benefit upon the colony ; but if you turn up whom she has been so noticed ; but the cir- 
your nose at repentance, insult those unhappy cumstances of her case were very peculiar, 
people with your character, and fiercely stand and those that led to her introduction to society 
ap as a moral bully, and a virtuous braggado- were very much of a personal kind. It has 
eio, it would have been far better for us if generally been thought, that such instances 
Providence had directed you to any other part would have been more numerous if Governor 
of the globe than to Botany Bay— which was Macquarrie had allowed every person to have 
colonized, not to gratify the insolenee of Phar followed the dictates of their own judgment 
risees, but to heal the contrite spirit of repents upon a subject, on which, of all others, men 
mat sinners. Mr. Marsden, who has no hap- are least disposed to be dictated to, and mos*. 
pumssJhutt Biz o'clock Monday 2iioniiiig» till disposed^ vi lud^e ibr themselves. 
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'AHhongli the emancipated convicts, whom 
fee has selected from their class, are persons 
who generally bear a good character in New 
South Wales, yet that opinion of them is by 
BO means tiniyersal. Those, however, who 
entertained a good opinion of them would 
have proved it by their notice, as Mr. M' Arthur 
has been in the habit of doing, by the kind and 
nariced notice that he took of Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
and those who entertained a different opinion, 
would not have contracted an aversion to the 
principle of their introduction, from being 
obliged to witness what they considered to be 
an mdiscreet and erroneous application of 
it"— /2^or/, p. 150. 

We do not think Mr. Bigge exactly seizes 
the sense of Colonel Macqaarhe's phrase, 
when the colonel speaks of restoring men to 
the rank of society they have lost. Men may 
either be classed by wealth and education, or 
by character. All honest men, whether counts 
or cobblers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions. It is a common phrase 
to say that such a man can no longer be 
ranked among honest men ; that he has been 
degraded from the class of respectable per- 
•ons ; and, therefore, by restoring a convict to 
tiie rank he has lost, the governor may very 
fhirly be supposed to mean the moral rank. 
In discussing the question of granting offices 
of trust to convicts, the importance of the 
Seekrati must not be overlooked. Their num- 
bers are very considerable. They have one- 
eighth of all the granted land in the colony ; 
and there are among them individuals of very 
Urge fortune. Mr. Redfem has 2600 acres, 
Mr. Lord 4365 acres, and Mr. Samuel Terry 
19,000 acres. As this man's history is a spe- 
cimen of the mud and dirt out of which great 
families often arise, let the Terry FilU, the 
future warriors, legislators, and nobility of 
the Bay, learn from what, and whom, they 
sprang. 

**The first of these individuals, Samuel 
Terry, was transported to the colony when 
young. He was placed in a gang of stone- 
masons at Paramatta, and assisted in the 
bnilding of the gaol. Mr. Marsden states, that 
during this period he was brought before him 
for neglect of duty, and punished ; but, by his 
industry in other ways, he was enabled to set 
up a small retail shop, in which he continued 
till the expiration of his term of service. He 
then repaired to Sydney, where he extended 
his business, and, by marriage, increased his 
capital. He for many years kept a public 
house and retail shop, to which the smaller 
settlers resorted from the country, and where, 
afler intoxicating themselves with spirits, they 
signed obligations and powers of attorney to 
confess judgment, which were always kept 
ready for execution. By these means, and by 
an active ust of the common arts of over- 
teaching ignorant and worthless men, Samuel 
Terry has been able to accumulate a consider- 
able capital, and a quantity of land in New 
South Wales, inferior only to that which is 
held by Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth. He ceased, 
at the late regulations introduced by the ma- 
gistrates at Sydnej, in Februaiy, 1820, to sell 



spirituous liquors, and he is now become one 
of the principal speculators in the purchase 
of investments at Sydney, and lately esta* 
blished a water-mill in the swampy plains be* 
tween that town and Botany Bay, which did 
not succeed. Out of the 19,000 acres of lanfl 
held by Samuel Terry, 140 only are said to bb 
cleared ; but he possesses 1460 head of honied 
cattle, and 3800 sheep." — Report, p. 141. 

Upon the subject of the New South Wales 
Bank, Mr. Bigge observes,— 

** Upon the first of these occasions, it became 
an object both with Governor Macquarrie and 
Mr. Judge-Advocate Wyld, who took an active 
part in Uie establishment of the bank, to unite 
m its favour the support and contributions ci 
the individuals of all classes of the colony. 
Governor Macquarrie felt assured that, without 
such co-operation, the bank could not be esta- 
blished; for he was convinced that the ema»> 
cipated convicts were the most opulent 
hers of itie community. A committee 
formed for the purpose of drawing up the 
rules and regulations of the establishment, in 
which are to be found the names of Georgia 
Howe, the printer of the Sydney Gazette, who 
was also a retail dealer ; Mr. Simon Lord, and 
Mr. Edward Eager, all emancipated convicts^ 
and the last only conditionally. 

<* Governor Macquarrie haid always undei^ 
stood, and strongly wished, that in asking for 
the co-operation of all classes of the commv- 
nity in the formation of the bank, a share in 
its direction and management should also be 
communicated to them.*' — Report^ p. 160. 

In the discussion of this question, we b<s 
came acquainted with a piece of military 
etiquette, of which we were previously igno- 
rant. An officer, invited to dinner by thte 
governor, cannot refuse, unless in case of 
sickness. This is the most complete tjrrannjr 
we ever heard of. If the officer comes out to 
his duty at the proper minute, with his proper 
number of buttons and epaulettes, what mat- 
ters it to the governor or any body else, where 
he dines 1 He may as well be ordered whait 
to eat, as where to dine — ^be confined to the 
upper or under side of the meat — be denied 
gravy, or refused melted butter. But there it 
no end to the small tyranny and puerile vezv 
tions of a military life. 

The mode of employing convicts upon theit 
arrival appears to us very objectionable. If It 
man is skilful as a mechanic, he is added to 
the government gangs ; and in proportion to 
his skill and diligence, his chance of manu- 
mission, or of remission of labour, is lessened. 
If he is not skilful, or not skilful in any trade 
wanted by government, he is applied for by 
some settler, to whom he pays from bs» Xz lOi. 
a week ; and is then le A at liberty to go where, 
and work for whomsoever, he pleases. In the 
same manner, a convict who is rich is applied 
for, and obtains his weekly liberty and idle- 
ness by the purchased permission of the per* 
son to whom he is consigned. 

The greatest possible inattention oj igno- 
rance appears to have prevailed in manumil* 
ting convicts for labour — and for awh labourt 
not fot cleaxvsin^ A.>ag!^tL «>\A2bV(V^'^ ^x%^%Ti\ 
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PootiiM mmhes, or dammiag oat a viat 
Inigtb of ihe Adriatic, bnt for workiDg five 
vwks vith a single hone and can in making 
Ac road to Balhnrst Plains. Waa such labour 
worth five pounds 1 And is it to be nndtr- 
■lood, that hbetty is to be restored to any man 
wto will do five pounds' worth of work in 
AnatrtlssiaT Is this comment upon trans-, 
portation to be circulated in Ihe cells of New- { 
gale, or in the haunts of Ihosc persons who 
■n doomed to inhabit themt 

"Another principle by which Oovemur 
Hacqnsnie has been guided in bestowing 
pardons and indulgences, is that of considering 
(hem M rewards for any particular labour or 
enterprise. It was upon this principle, thai 
die men who were employed in working upon 
Ihe Balhnrst road, in Oie year leifi, and tho^e 
who coniributed to that operation by the loan 
of their own carts and horses, or of those Ih ^t 



ment in a Tery profitable manner; and numf 
oomfortable little practicea of this nature arc 
noticed by Mr. Big^ 

Among other sources of profit, the snperin. 
lendent of conviela was the banker ; two 
iKCUpations which seem 1o be eminently com- 
patible with each other, inasmuch as they 
afford to the superialenilent the opi^nnnitv 
of evincing his impartiality and loading with 
equal labour every convict, without reTerence 



were employed as labourers in this work, 
three free pardons were given, one ticket of 
leave, and 36 emancipations ; and two of the m 
only had held tickets of leave before they com- 
nenced their labour. Seven convicts received 
emancipations for supplying horses and can^ 
for the carriage of provisions and stores as 
(he party was proceeding; six ont of this 
number having previously held tickets of 

"Eight other convicts (four of whom held 
tickets of leave) received emancipations for 
assisting with carts, and one horse lo each, in 
(he transport of provisions and ba^age for 
Ihe use of Governor Macquarrie and his saiic, 
on their journey from the river Nepeao ti.> 
Balhnrst, in the year 1816; a service that did 
sot extend beyond the period of five weeW.^, 
and was attended with no risk, and very little 
exertion. 

" Between the months of January, 1816, and 
June, 1816, nine convicts, of whom six held 
tidrets of leave, obtained emancipations f'or 
■ending carts and horses lo convey provisions 
and baggage from Paramaiia lo Balhnrst, for 
the nse of Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general, in 
hia two expeditions into the interior of the 
cojulry. And in Ihe same period, S3 convict 
labourers and mechanics obtained emancipa- 
tions for labour and service performed ai 
Bathnrst 

"The nature of the services performed by 
these convicts, and the manner in which saini? 
of them were recommended, excited mach 
surprise in the colony, as well as great sns| 
don of the purity of the channels throU[ 
which the recommendations passed." — R^ori. 
pp. ISS, IS3. 

If we are lo judge from the nnmber of jcbi 
detected by Mr. Bigge, Botany Bay seems vt^ry 
likely to do justice to the mother-country fr^m 
whence it sprang. Mr. Bedfem, surgeon, 
Menu to use the pnblic rhubarb for his pn- 
Taie practice. Mr. Halcfainson, superintend, 
ent, makes a very comfortable thing of iho 
•alignment of convicts. Major Dniit was 
Aaad aelUng their owa eabbifei lo govern- 



however (very strangely), from the repoi^ 
that the money of convicts was not always 
recovered with the same readiness it was 

received. 

Mr. Richard Fitigerald, in September, 1819, 
vas comptroller of provisions in Emu Plains, 
itorekeeper at Windsor, and superintendent 
of government works at the same place. He 
vas also a proprietor of land and stock in the 
neighbourhood, and kepi a public house in 
Windsor, of whicb an emancipated Jew waa 
the ostensible manager, upon whom Fitzgerald 
^ve orders for goods and spirits in payment 
for labour on the pnblic works. These two 
places are fideeu miles distant from each 
other, and convicts are to be watched and 
managed at both. It cannot he imagined that 
the convicts are slow in observing or follow- 
ing these laudable examples; and their con- 
duct will add another instance of the vigilance 
of Macquarrie's government. 

"The stores and materials used in the dif- 
ferent buildings at Sydney are kept in a ma- 
gfaziae in Ihe lumber yard, and are distributed 
according to the written requisitions of the 
different overseers that are made during the 
day, and that are addressed to the storekeeper 
in the lumber yard. They are conveyed from 
thence to the buildings by the convict mechap 
lies; and no account of Ihe expenditure or 
imployment of the stores is kepi by the oi;er- 
ieers, or rendered lo the storekeeper. It was 
inly io the early pari of the year 1830 that an 
account was opened by him of Ibe different 
materials used in each work or building; and 
in February, 1821, this account was consider- 
ably in airear. The lemplation, therefore, that 
is afforded lo Ihe convict mechanics who 
work in the lumber yard, in secreting tools, 
stores, and implements, and to those who work 
at the diSereat buildings, is very great, and 
the loss to government is considerable. The 
tools, moreover, have not latterly been mut- 
tered as they used to be once a month, except 
where one of Ihe convicts is removed flrom 
Sydney lo another station." — JU^ori, pp. 36, 
37. 

If it was right to build fine houses in a new 
colony, common sense seems to point onl a 
control upon the expenditure, with such a de> 
sciiptioD of workmen. What must become 
of that country where the buildings are use- 
less, the governor not wise, the pnblic the 
paymaster, the accounts not in existence, and 
all the artisans thieves 1 

An horrid practice prevailed, of the convicts 
accepting a sum of money from the captain, 
, in their voyage oai, in Meu of ttAti T^nlat 
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nlioii et pnyruiona. This oi^i to be re- 
■(nined "by Ihe severest penalties. 

Vhu is it that can be ni^d for GoTemor 
Haequurie, afler tbe following picture of the 
bospital at Faramaita! It not only jastifies 
hii iMall, but seems (o require (if there are 
meaoi of reaching saeh neglect) his severe 
pnnisbineiiL 

■The women, who had become most pro- 
figale and hardened hj habit, were associated 
in dieir daily tasks with Ihosc who had very 
latelj arrival, to whom the customs and 
pActicet of the colony were yet anlcaown, 
and who might have escaped the consequences 
of mch pernicious lessons, if a little care, and 
»inull portion of expense, hnd been spared 
in providing them with a separate apartment 
daring the hours of labour. As a place of 
employment, the factory of Paramatta was 
not only very defective, but very prejudicial. 
The insnfficicDl accommodation that it afforded 
(0 those females who might be well disposed 
presented an early incitement, if not an ei- 
cnse, for their resorting to indiscriminate 
pmtitntioa ; and on the evcnibg of their 
arrival at Paramatta, those who were not 
deploring iheir state of ahandoumeot and dis- 
tress, were traversing the streets in search of 
the goilty means of future support. The slate 
in which the place itself was kept, and the 
state of disgusting filth in which I found it, 
both on an early visit after my arrival, and on 
one preceding my departure; the disordered, 
nnruly, and licentious appearance of the 
women, manifested the little degree of control 
in which the female convicts were kept, and 
ihe little aiiention that was paid to any thing 

beyond the mere performance of ." 

portion of labour." — Rtport, p. 70. 

It might naturally be supposed, that anj 
man sent across the globe with a good salary, 
for the express purpose of governing, and, if 
possible, of reforming convicls, would havfr 
preferred the morals of his convicls to th 
accommodation of his horses. Let Mr. Biggi . 
a very discreet and moderate man, be heard 
upon these poials. 

" Having observed, in Governor Macqi 
answer to Mr. Marsden, that he justified the 
delay that occurred, and was still to take place. 
in the construction of a proper place of recep- 
tion for the female convicts, by tbe want of 
any specific instruc'ions from your lordship 
to undertake such a building, and which he 
stales that he solicited at an early period of 
nis government, and considered indispensable. 
I fell it 10 be my duly lo call to Ihe recollection 
of Governor Macquarrie, that he nad under- 
taken several buildings of much less urgeni 
necessity than the factory at Paramatta, with- 
out wailing for any such indispensable author- 
ity: and I now find that the constniclion of it 
was announced by him lo your lordship in the 
year 18IT, as then in his contemplation, with- 
out making any specific allusion lo the evib 
which the want of it had so long occasioned ; 
ihat the contract for building it was announced 
to Ihe public on the 31st May, ISIB, and thai 
jonr lordship's approval of it was not siguified 
Util the 24th August I8I8, and could nal 



bare reached Governor Macqaarrie's handj 
until nearly a year aAer Ihe work had beei 
undertaken. It appears, therefore, Ihat If nanl 
of authority had been the sole cause of the 
delay in building the factory at Paramotta, 
thai cause would not only have operated in the 
month of March, I8I8, but it would have con- 
tinued to operate until Ihe want of authority 
had been formally supplied. Governor Mac- 
arrie, however, must be conscious, thai alter 
had stated to Mr. Marsden in the year 181S, 
and vilh an appearance of regret, thai the 
want of authority prevented him from under- 
laking the construction of a building of such 
iindeniabte necessity and importance as the 
factoiy at Paramatta, be bad undertaken sev- 
eral buildings, which, though useful in them- 
selves, were of less comparative importance; 
imd had commenced, in the monllt of Auguil, 
1817, the laboriouM and expetuine eonsfruduM 
af hit oum itabUi at Sydney, to uiMci I hast 
iibtady aUuded, without any previous commo- 
nicalion to your lordship, and in direct oppo- 
.lilion lo an instruclion that must have then 
reached him, and that forcibly warned him of 
the consequences." — Report, p. 71. 

It is the fashion very much among the lorica 
of the House of Commons, and all those who 
love the effects of public liberty, without know* 
ing or caring how it is preserved, lo attack 
every person who complains of abuses, and to 
accuse him of gross exaggeration. No sooner 
is the name of any public thief, or of any tor- 
mentor, or oppressor, mentioned in Ihat hon< 
ourable house, than out hursts the spirit of 
jobbing euloginm, and there is not a virtua 
under heaven which is not ascribed lo the de- 
linquent in question, and vouched for by the 
most irrefragable testimony. If Mr. Bennet or 
Sir Francis Burdett had attacked them, and 
they had now been living, how man; honour- 
able members would have vouched for tha 
honesty of Dudley and Empson, the genlleneaa 
of Jeffries, or the genius of Blackmore ! What 
human virtue did not Arts and the governor of 
Ilchester gaol possess 1 Who was noi ready 
to come forward to vouch for the attentive 
humanity of Governor Macquarrie 1 What 
scorn and wit would it have produced from 
the treasury bench, if Mr. Bennet bad stated 
the superior advantages of the horses over the 
convicts! — and all the horrors and immoral)- 
ties, the filth and wretchedness, of the female 
prison of Paramatta 1 Such a case, proved 
as this now is beyond Ihe power of contradic- 
tion, ought to convince the most hardy and 
profligate scoffers, that there is really a great 
deal of occasional neglect and oppression in 
the conduct of public servants; and that in 
spile of all the official praise, which is ever 
ready for the perpelralors of crime, there is ■ 
great deal of real malversation which should 
be dragged to the light of day, by the exertions 
of bold and virtuous men. If we had found, 
from the report of Mr. Bigge, Ihat Ihe chargei 
of Mr. Bennet were without any, or without 
adequate foundation, it would have given ui 
great pleasure to have vindicated the governor; 
but Mr. Bennet has proved his indiclmenL It 
ii impossible to nai t^CkC fott^va^ «fvi<*u»n. 
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and not to pereeire that Ihe conduct and pro- 
ceediogs or Governor Macqaarrie imperioualy 
required the exposure tlief hare received ; and 
that ii would have been mach to the credit of 
gorerninetit if he had been removed long ago 
from (I silua.tion which, but Tor the exertions 
of Mr. Bennet, we believe he wonid have held 
to this day. 

The sick, from Mr. Bigge's report, appear 
to have fared as badlj as Ihe sinful. Good 
water was scarce, proper persons to wail npon 
the patients could not be obtained; and so nU' 
meroua were the complaints from (his qnarter, 
that the governor makes an order for the ex- 
clasion of all hospital grievances and com- 
plaints, exc«pt on one day in the monfi— dropsy 
swelling, however, fever burning, and ague 
■faaking, in the mean lime, without vailing for 
the arrangements of Governor Macquarrie, or 
OODSulling the MoUia tempora faadi, 

• In permilling individuals to distil (heir own 
BTain, the govemmeat of Botany Bay appears 
to us (o be quite right. It is impossible, in 
■Qch a colony, to prevent unlawful distillation 
Id a considerable extent; and it it as well to 
raise upon spirits (as something must be 
taxed) that slight duty which renders the con- 
traband trade not worth following. Diitilla- 
tioB, (oo, always insures a magazine against 
fanune, by which New Sonlh Wales has more 
than once been severely visited. Il opens a 
narket for grain where markets are very dis- 
tant, and where redundance and famine seem 
►ery often to succeed each other. The cheap- 
ness of spirits, to such working people as know 
how to use them with moderation, is a great 
blessing ; and we doubt whether that modera- 
tion, after (he first burst of ebriety, is not jtist 
as likely (o be learnt in plenty as in scarcity. 

We ivere a iillte surprised at the scanty 
limits allowed to convicts for sleeping on boarf 
the transpcrtis. Mr. Bigge (of whose sense 
and humanity we really have not (he slightest 
doubl) states eighteen inches to be quite suffi- 
cient — twice the length of a small sheet of 
letter-paper. The printer's devil, who carries 
our works to the press, informs us, that the 
allowance to the demons of (he type is double 
foolscap length, or twentj-foar inches. The 
great city upholsterers generally consider six 
feet as barely sufficient for a person just rising 
in business, and assisting occasionally at offi- 
cial banquets. 

Mrs, Pry's* system is well spolien of by Mr. 
Bigge; and its useful effect in promoting order 
and decency among floating convicts fully ad- 
mincd. 



In a voyage lo Botany ^ay by Mr. It«ad,lw 

slates that, wiiile the convict vessel lay at 
anchor, about to sail, a boat from shore reached 
the ship, and from it stepped a cUrh of the 
Bank of England. The convicts felicitaiel 
themselves npon the acquisition of so gentle- 
man-like a companion; but it soon lamed out 
that the visitant had no intention of making so 
long a voyage. Finding that they were not to 
have the pleasure of his company, the conricta 
i very naturally thought of picking his pockets) 
the necessity of which professional measure 
was prevented bj a speedy disihbution of (%ir 
contents. Forth from his bill-case, this votary 
of Plutus drew his nitid Newlands; all the 
forgers and ntterers were mustered on deck; 
and to each of them was well and truly paid 
into his hand a live pound note; less accepta- 
ble, perhaps, than if privately removed from 
the person, but still joyfully received. Thia 
was well intended on die part of the directors: 
but the consequences it is scai^cely necessary 
to enumerate; a large stock of lum was im< 
mediately laid in from the circamamciient slop 
boats; and the materials of constant intuxic» 
lion secured for the rest of the voyage. 

The following account of pastoral oonrwia 
is striking and picturesque; — 

" I observed that a great many of the cob 
victs in Van Diemen's Land wore jackets ana 
trowsers of Ihe kangaroo skin, and sometimes 
caps of Ihe same material, which (hey obtaia 
from the stock-keepers who are employed in 
the interior of the country. The labour of se- 
veral of them differs, in this respect, from that 
of the convicls in New South Wales, and is 
rather pastoral than agricultural. Permission 
having been given, for the last five years, lo 
the settlers to avail themselves of the range* 
of open plains and valleys that lie on eiilier 
side of the road leading from Austin's Ferry 
to Laanceston, a distance of ISO miles, their 
flocks and herds have been committed to Ihe 
care of convict shepherds and stock-keepers, 
who are sent to these cattle ranges, distant 
thirty or forty miles from their mas- 
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"The boundaries of these tracts are de- 
scribed in the tickets of occopation by which 
they are held, and which are made renewable 
every year, on payment of a fee to the lieute- 
nant governor's clerk. One or more convicts 
are sutioned on them, lo attend to the Socki 
and cattle, and are supplied with wheat, lea, 
and sugar, at ihe monthly visits of the owner. 
They are allowed Ihe use of a musket and a 
few cartridges to defend themselves against 
the natives ; and they have also dogs, witk 
which they hunt the kangaroos, whose flesh 
they eat, and dispose of their skins to persona 
passing from Hobart Town to Launceston, in 
exchange for lea and sugar. They thus obtain 
a plentiful supply of food, and sometimes suc- 
ceed in enltivaling a few vegetables. Their 
habitations are made of turf and thatched, as 
the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, or gum-tie« 
of Ihe plains; and the interior, in Van Di^ 
men'sLand,isnot of sufficient expanse lo form 
covering or shelter." — Seport, pp. 107, 108. 

A London thief, clothed in kangaroo's skint. 
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lodged noder the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, 
and keeping sheep, fourteen thousand miles 
from Piccadilly, with a crook bent into the 
shape of a picklock, is not an uninteresting 



church, king, and state, allured by this prin- 
ciple of vicarious labour, but the pot-boy has 
a lower pot-boy, who, for a small portion of 
the small gains of his principal, arranges, with 



picture ; and an engraving of it might have a inexhaustible sedulity, the subdivided portions 

Tery salutary effect — provided no engraving of drink, and, intensely perspiring, dispersesi 

were made of his convict master, to whom the in bright pewter, the frothy elements of joy. 
sheep belong. There is a very awkward story of a severe 

The Maroon Indians were hunted by dogs — flogging inflicted upon three freemen by Go* 

the fugitive convicts are recovered by the vemor Macquarrie, without complaint to, or 

natives. intervention of, any magistrate; a fact not de- 

«The native blacks that inhabit the neigh- »^^, ^^ ^^ governor, and for which no ade- 

bourhood of Port Hunter and Port Stephens JI^"! ^Jlf^^Tw ?/nfc 

have become very active in retaking th/fugi- ^^S^g^^pTa^e^^^^^ 

rhra^e^i'in^p'u^Lr^^^^^^^^ 

•»««, ^t^^r>^\> .^f «i«K* /u-,, «^/o-«„ i^LzlL^A London lunes. The profits of having been 

naiy streng h of sight they possess, mproved unjustly flogged at Bokny Bay (Scarlett for 

by their daily exercise of it m pursuit of kan- it"^ , / »"iJx • ••'*'"»«*/ «»j v^^«Yj*: * / 

^s and opossums, they ian trace to a &e plaintiff ) is good property, and would fetch 

ireat distance, and with wonderful accuracy, a veiy considerable .urn at the aucticn mart 

Se impressions of the human foot Nor a^ ^^^ governor, in «any instanoes. appears to 

Ihey afraid of meeting the fugitive convicts in *'*'■* «f»«»»»'led divereily of opinion upon 

the woods, when sent in their pursuit, without ParUcnlar measures, with systematic oppoM. 

the soldicre; by their skill in^throwing their ^'?°!? »>« government, and to have treated as 

!»..» ..J ^^i^:^ r^^^^r. ^,rt. .1— i.,^ J disaffected persons those whom, in favourite 

Si^^abfe ft^ s?S Lt^f their cfotSes °'*'«"'«»' ''••'»»"» »»' ^"^'^^'^ ''^ "» '^ 

Sd S them bik*^^ Trisoners^ by i^I •"«P«^. »?' ««"««* ^r ^^ ^^f}'' «"<»«» 

Tl 5. J J J-lv> T. Ju/r»... !_:../. points whcre every man has a right to judge 



CT coLic« XmAey bring baSrtSf; ^'- ^^'' '^- »«»«' •«>">»' ^"»° «"> '^'^'^'^ 

^n'nt Xe"n1^r ctl'anf it"'^^^^^^ 

bourhood; but are observed to prefer the so- L5* «7S^°" ^!!!^ .- ™«, JJrhi.!^ 

i'^i^ r/f " "" ""^ °' ^' """•''*•" -Til^i:er::s"5r«XgTrSx:ra« r 

"^P^ ' P' lected under the sole authority of the governor. 

Of the convicts in New South Wales, Mr. It has been made, by colonial regulations, a 

Bigge found about eight or nine in an hundred capital oflfence to steal the wild cattle ; and, in 

to be persons of respectable character and 1816, three persons were convicted of stealing 

conduct, though the evidence respecting them a wild bull, the property of our Bonereign hfd 

is not quite satisfactory. But the most strik- the king. Now our sovereign lord the king 

ing and consolatory passage in the whole re- (whatever be his other merits or demerits) is 

port is the following : — certainly a very good-natured man, and would 

u TK^ ^«.^;««p«. «r fiio «of;,r« \s^r^ ^^i,«Ko ^ ^e first to lament that an unhappy convict 
« The marriages of the native-born youths sentenced to death for killing oiie of his 

with female convicts are very rare ; a circum- ^^^ ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
rtance that is a tributable to the general disin- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^.jl^^ S^^ 

chnation to early marriage that is observable „„ „„^*^j x,„ xm^ Ho«,v-.* «^« v«i.«. ctr«,.« t? 

amongst them, and pa?Uy to the abandoned rhe^iie a^sw^mS^^^^^^ 

and dissolute habits of the female convicts; ^t^"^eSg^^^^^^^^^^ 

but chiefly to a sense of pnde m the naUve- ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ xLntU^ts^ <rf 

^Z rnd depSTf^^^^^^ ^o^-'^^l Macquarrie^or the situation in which 

««^f!c.JT^I^l^rf/r^L n7 K^^^^^^ he was placed. The ministry at home, after 

manifested in the persons of their own pa- the authenticityoftheletterwks proved, should 

rents, -^neport, p. luo. j^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ pretext of 

Every thing is to be expected from these recalling the governor, of thanking him, in the 

feelings. They convey to the mother-country name of his sovereign, for his valuable ser- 

the first proof that the foundations of a mighty vices (not omitting his care of the wild bulls), 

empire are laid. and of dismissing him to half pay — and in* 

We were somewhat surprised to find Go- significance, 

vemor Macquarrie contending with Mr. Bigge, As to the trial by jury, we cannot agree with 

that it was no part of his, the governor's duty, Mr. Bennet, that it would be right to introduce 

to select and separate the useless from the it at present, for reasons we have given in a 

nsefal convicts, or to determine, except in par- previous article, and which we see no reason 

ticular cases, to whom they are to be assigned, for altering. The time of course will come 

In other words, he wishes to effect the cus- when it would be in the highest degree unjust 

ternary separation of salary and duty — the and absurd to refuse to that settlement the be« 

grand principle which appears to pervade all nefit of popular institutions. But they are too 

numan institutions, and to be the most invin- young, too few, and too deficient for such civi* 

cible of all human abuses. Not only are lizedmachixierf ^\i^i^^e.\iV. ^\.c.%s.tvc]\^^t£a.\kv 
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lenre upon the jury — the waters of the Hawks- 
Oury are out, and I have a mile to swim— the kan- 
garoos will break into my com — the convicts 
nave robbed me — ^my little boy has been bitten 
oy an omithorynchns paradoxus — ^I have sent 
a man fiAy miles with a sack of flour to buy 
a pair of breeches for the assizes, and he is 
not returned." These are the excuses which, 
in new colonies, always prevent trial by jury ; 
and make it desirable for the first half century 
of their existence, that they should live under 
the simplicity and convenience of despotism — 
such modified despotism (we mean) as a Bri- 
tish House of Commons (always containing 
men as bold and honest as the member for 
Shrewsbury) will permit, in the governors of 
their distant colomes. 

Such are the opinions formed of the conduct 
of Governor Macquarrie by Mr. Bigge. Not 
the slightest insinuation is made against the 
integrity of his character. Though almost 
every body else has a job, we do not perceive 
that any is imputed to this gentleman ; but he 
is negligent, expensive, arbitrary, ignorant, 
and clearly deficient in abilities for the task 
committed to his charge. It is our decided 
opinion, therefore, that Mr. Bennet has ren- 
dered a valuable service to the public, in at- 
tacking and exposing his conduct As a gen- 
tleman and an honest man, there is not the 
smallest charge against the governor; but a 
gentleman, and a very honest man, may very 
easily ruin a very fine colony. The colony 
itself, disencumbered of Colonel Lachlan Mac- 
quarrie, will probably become a very fine em- 
pire ; but we can scarcely believe it is of any 
present utility as a place of punishment. The 
tiistory of emancipated convicts, who have 
made a great deal of money by their industry 
and their speculations, necessarily reaches 
this country, and prevents men who are goad- 
ed by want, and hovering between vice and 
virtue, from looking upon it as a place of suf- 
fering — ^perhaps leads them to consider it as 
the land of hope and refuge, to them unattain- 
able, except by the commission of crime. And 
80 they lift up their heads at the bar, hoping 
to be transported, — 

** Btabant orantei prtmi tranimittere cuniam 
Tendebantque manui, ripiB ulterioris amore." 

It is not possible, in the present state of the 
law, that these enticing histories of convict 
prosperity should be prevented, by one uniform 
system of severity exercised in New South 
Wales, upon all transported persons. Such 
different d agrees of guilt are included under 
flie term of convict, that it would violate every | 



feeling of humanity, and every principle of 
justice, to deal out one measure of punish- 
ment to all. We strongly suspect that this ii 
the root of the evil. We want new gradations 
of guilt to be established by law — new names 
for those gradations — and a difiTerent measurp 
of good and evil treatment attached to those 
denominations. In this manner, the mere 
eonvid, the rogue and eonvid, and the vneorrigi" 
hie eonvid, would expect, upon their landing, 
to be treated with very difiTerent degrees of se- 
verity. The first might be merely detained in 
New South Wales without labour or coercion ; 
the second compelled, at all events, to work 
out two-thirds of his time, without the possi- 
bility of remission ; and Uie third be destined 
at once for the Coal River.* If these conse- 
quences steadily followed these gradations of 
conviction, they would soon be understood by 
the felonious world at home. At present, the 
prosperity of the best convicts is considered 
to be attainable by all ; and transportation to 
another hemisphere is looked upon as the re- 
novation of fallen fortunes, and the passport 
to wealth and power. 

Another circumstance, which destroys all 
idea of punishment in transportation to New 
South Wales, is the enormous expense which 
that settlement would occasion, if it really 
was made a place of punishment A little 
wicked tailor arrives, of no use to the ar- 
chitectural projects of the governor. He is 
turned over to a settler, who leases this sarto- 
rial Borgia his liberty for five shillings per 
week, and allows him to steal and snip, what, 
when, and where he can. The excuse for all 
this mockery of law and justice is, that the 
expense of his maintenance is saved to the 
government at home. But the expense is not 
saved to the country at large. The nefarious 
needleman writes home, that he is as com- 
fortable as a finger in a thimble ! that though 
a fraction only of humanity, he has several 
wives, and is filled every day with rum and 
kangaroo. This, of course, is not lost upon 
the shop-board ; and, for the saving of fifteen 
pence per day, the foundation of many crimi- 
nal tailors is laid. What is true of tsiilors, is 
true of tinkers and all other trades. The 
chances of escape from labour, and of manu- 
mission in the bay, we may depend upon it, 
are accurately reported, and perfectly under- 
stood in the flash-houses of ot Giles ; and* 
while Earl Bathurst is full of jokes and joy, 
public morals are thus sapped to their foiui* 
dation. 

• This pnctioe it now reaortad ttk 
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GAME LAWS.* 

[EDiiTBumoH Review, 1823.] 

About the time of the publication of this Poachers who go out at night cannot, of 
littlepainphlet of Mr. Herbert, a committee of course, like regular tradesmen, proportion the 
the House of Commons published a Report on supply to the demand, but having once made a 
the Game Laws, containing a great deal of contract, they kill all they can ; and hence it 
very curious information respecting the sale of happens that the game market is sometimes 
game, an epitome of which we shall now lay very much overstocked, and great quantities 
before our readers. The country higglers who of game either thrown away, or disposed of 
collect poultry, gather up the game from the by Irish hawkers to the common people at very 
depots of the poachers, and transmit it in the inferior prices. 

tame manner as poultry, and in the same pack- <i Does it ever happen to you to be obliget 
ages, to the London poulterers, by whom it is ^ dispose of poultry at the same low prices 
distributed to the public; and this traffic is car- you are obliged to dispose of game t It de- 
ricd on (as far as game is concerned) even pends upon the weather ; often, when there is 
fipom the distance of Scotland. The same bu- ^ considerable quantity on hand, and owing to 
siness is carried on by the porters of stage the weather, it will not keep till the following 
coaches ; and a great deal of game is sold clan- aay, I am obliged to take any price that is 
destinely by lords of manors, or by game- offered; but we can always turn either poultrr 
keepers, without the knowledge of lords of or game into some price or other ; and if it 
manors; and principally, as the evidence states, ^as not for the Irish hawkers, hundreds and 
from Norfolk and Suffolk, the great schools of hundreds of heads of game would be spoiled 
steel traps and spring guns. The supply of and thrown away. It is out of the power of 
game, too, is proved to be quite as regular as any person to conceive for one moment the 
the supply of poultry; the number of hares quantity of game that is hawked in the streets, 
and partridges supphed rather exceeds that of i have had opportunity more than other per- 
pheasants ; but any description of game may sons of knowing this ; for I have sold, I may 
be had to any amount. Here is a part of the gay, more game than any other person in the 
evidence. cjly . and we serve hawkers indiscriminately, 

** Can you at any time procure any quantity persons who come and purchase probably six 
of game ! I have no doubt of it.— If you were fowls or turkeys and geese, and they will buy 
to receive almost an unlimited order, could you heads of game with them."— l?«por/, p. 82. 
execute ill _ Yes, I would supply the whole ^. , . ,, ,^^ ^^„, „„ „ ,. ^, , 



_ ..• 1 Vj ui Ilia UU4C. xju eggs, 2». The price of hares was from 3s. to 

{^n,l^'"vl°"^'''^^'^^'*!''"'''"/ '"'"!*■ S^^-; or partridges, from 1..6Ato8,.6A;of 

santsi Yes; I would be bound to produce ten «u-«^-«»o #•..««. if. L r. aj *«^k ««^ ^^^m^ 

thousand a week—You would be bound to pro- P^^^f^^nts, from 6*. to 6f. 6rf. each, and some- 

vide every family in London with a dish of ^*"®* ^ ^^^ ^' *'• ^^ ^ , . 

game ! Yes ; a partridge, or a pheasant, or a " ^^at have you given for game this year 1 

hare, or a grouse, or something or other How It is very low indeed ; I am sick of it ; I do not 

would you set about doing iti I should, of think I shall ever deal again. We have got 
coarse, request the persons with whom I am 8*°*^ this season as low as half-a-crown a 
in the habit of dealing, to use their influence to brace (birds), and pheasants as low as 7». a 
bring me what they could by a certain day ; I brace. It is so plentiful there has been no end 
should speak to the dealers and the mail-guards, lo spoiling it this season. It is so plentiful, it 
and coachmen, to produce a quantity ; and I js of no use. In war time it was worth hav- 
should send to my own connections in one or ^^S ? then they fetohed 7«. and 8». a brace."— 
two manors where I have the privilege of sel- ■R^'^i P» So- 
ling for those gentlemen : and should send to All the poulterers, too, even the most re> 
Scotland to say, that every week the largest spectable, state that it is absolutely necessary 
quantity they could produce was to be sent — they should carry on this illegal traffic in the 
Being but a petty salesman, I sell a very small present state of the game laws ; because their 
quantity ; but I have had about 4000 head direct regular customers for poultry would infallibly 
from one man. — Can you state the quantity of leave any poulterer's siicp from whence they 
game which has been sent to you during the could not be supplied with game, 
year 1 No ; I may say, perhaps, 10,000 head ; uj have no doubt that it is the general wish 
mine is a limited trade ; I speak comparatively at present of the trade not to deal in the article ; 
^r l°p^^^®"* ^ o'^^y *"PP^y private fa- hut they are all, of course, compelled from 

milies. —Report, p. 20. ^^^^^ connections. If they cannot get game 

from one person, they can from another. 

J£J:^l'J!t£'^i:!LTlT^S:i:i'JS::. . «?<> yoa beUeve thai Boultere.^ are not .« 
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would deal with those yery persons, for the 
purposes of obtaining a greater profit than they 
would have dealing as yoa would do 1 I think 
the poulterers in general are a respectable set 
of men, and would not countenance snch a 
thing; they feel now that they are driven into 
a corner ; that there may be men who would 
countenance irregular proceedings, I have no 
doubt. — Would it be their interest to do so, 
considering the penalty! No, I think not The 
poulterers are perfectly well aware that they 
are committing a breach of the law at present 
-<-Do you suppose that those persons, respecta- 
ble as they are, who are now committing a 
breach of the law, would not equally commit 
that breach if the law were altered ! No, cer- 
tainly not; at present it is so connected with 
their business that they cannot help it. — ^You 
said just now, that they were driven into a 
comer ; what did you mean by that t We are 
obliged to aid and abet those men who commit 
those depredations, because of the constant 
demand for game, from dififerent customers 
whom we supply with poultry.—Could you 
carry on your business as a poulterer, if you 
refused to supply game t By no means ; be- 
cause some of the first people in the land re- 
quire it of me.** — Report, p. 16. 

When that worthy errorist, Mr. Bankes, 
brought in his bill of additional severities 
against poachers, there was no man of sense 
and reflection who did not anticipate the foU 
lowing consequences of the measure. 

<* Do you find that less game has been sold 
in consequence of the bill rendering it penal 
to sell game t Upon my word, it did not make 
the slightest difference in the worlds — ^liot im- 
mediately a f\er it was madel No; I do not 
think it made the slightest difference. — ^It did 
not make the slightest sensation 1 No, I never 
sold a bird less. — Was not there a resolution 
of the poulterers not to sell game t I was sec- 
retary to that committee. — What was the con- 
sequence of that resolution 1 A great deal of 
ill blood in the trade. One gentleman who just 
leA the room did not come into my ideas. I 
never had a head of game in my house ; all 
my neighbours sold it; and as we had people 
on the watch, who were ready to watch it into 
the houses, it came to this, we were prepared 
to bring our actions against certain individuals, 
alter silting, perhaps from three to four months, 
every week, which we did at the Crown and 
Anchor in the Strand, but we did not proceed 
with our actions, to prevent ill blood in the 
trade. We regularly met, and, as we con- 
ceived at the time, formed a committeie of the 
most respectable of the trade. I was secretary 
of that committee. The game was sold in the 
city, in the vicinity of the Royal Exchange, 
cheaper than ever was known, because the 
people at our end of the town were afraid. I, 
M a point of honour, never had it in my house. 
I never had «. head of game in my house that 
•eason. — What was the consequence 1 — I lost 
my trade, and gave off*ence to gentlemen; a 
nobleman's steward, or butler, or cook, treated 
it as contumely; 'Good God, what is the use 
of your running your head against the wall t* — 
You were oblijred to begin the trade again t 
tint, and sold more Uum ever»'*^~Jlgfort, p. 16. 



These consequences are confirmed by the 
evidence of every person before the committee. 

All the evidence is very strong as to the fact, 
that dealing in game is not discreditable ; that 
there are a great number of respectable per- 
sons, and, among the rest, the first poulterers in 
London, who buy game knowing it to have 
been illegally procured, but who would never 
dream of purchasing any other article procured 
by dishonesty. 

** Are there not, to your knowledge, a great 
many people in this town who deal in game, 
by buying or selling it, that would not on any 
account buy or sell stolen property? Cep* 
tainly ; there are many capital tradesmen, poul* 
terers, who deal in game, that would have 
nothing to do with stolen property ; and yet I 
do not think there is a poulterer's shop in ]Lon« 
don where they could not get game, if they 
wanted it — ^Do you think any discredit attaches 
to any man in this town for buying or selling 
game t I think none at all : and I do not think 
that the men to whom I have just referred 
would have any thing to do with stolen goods. 
Would it not, in the opinion of the inhabitants 
of London, be considered a very different thing 
dealing in stolen game, or stolen poultry? 
Certainly. — ^The one would be considered dis- 
graceful, and the other not ? Certainly ; they 
think nothing of dealing in game; and the 
farmers in the country will not give informa- 
tion ; they will have a hare or two of the very 
men who work for them, and they are afraid to 
give us information." — Report, p. 31. 

The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one of the 
Bow Street officers, who has been a good deal 
employed in the apprehension of poachers, is 
curious and important, as it shows the enor- 
mous extent of the evil, and the ferocious spirit 
which the game laws engender in the common 
people. "The poachers," he says, " came 16 
miles. The whole of the village from which 
they were taken were poachers ; the constable 
of the village, and the shoemaker, and other 
inhabitants of the village. I fetched one man 
22 miles. There was the son of a respectable 
gardener; one of these was a sawyer, and an- 
other a baker, who kept a good shop there. If 
the village had been alarmed, we should have 
had some mischief; but we were all prepared 
with fire-arms. If poachers have a spite with 
the gamekeeper, that would induce them to go 
out in numbers to resist him. This party I 
speak of bad something in their hats to distin- 
guish them. They take a delight in setting to 
with the gamekeepers ; and talk it over after- 
wards how they served so and so. They 
fought with the butt-ends of their guns at Lord 
Howe's ; they beat the gamekeepers shocking- 
ly." — «• Does it occur to you (Bishop is asked) 
to have had more applications, and to have de- 
tected more persons this season than in any 
former one 1 Yes ; I think within four months 
there have been twenty-one transported that I 
have been at the taking of, and through one 
man turning evidence in each case, and without 
that they could not have been identified ; the' 
gamekeepers could not, or would not, identify' 
them. The poachers go to the public house 
and spend their money ; if they have a good 
nighOs work, vYiey wVLV fgi) and %el dnmk 
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the Bonej. The gangs are connected together 
at different public houses, just like a club at a 
public house ; they are all sworn together. If 
the keeper took one of them, they would go and 
attack him for so doing." 

Mr. Stafford, chief clerk of Bow Street, says, 
<* All the offences against the game laws which 
are of an atrocious description I think are gen- 
erally reported to the public office in Bow 
Street, more especially in cases where the 
keepers have either been killed, or dangerously 
wounded, and the assistance of an officer from 
Bow Street is required. The applications have 
been much more numerous of late years* than 
they were formerly. Some of them have been 
cases of murder ; but I do not think many have 
amounted to murder. There are many in- 
stances in which keepers have been very ill 
treated — they have been wounded, skulls have 
been fractured, and bones broken; and they 
have been shot at A man takes an hare, or a 
pheasant, with a very different feeling from 
that with which he would take a pigeon or a 
fowl out of a farm-yard. The number of per- 
sons that assemble together is more for the 
purpose of protecting themselves against those 
Uiat may apprehend them, than from any jdea 
that they are actually committing depredation 
upon the property of another person ; they do 
not consider it as property. I think there is a 
sense of morality and a distinction of crime ex- 
isting in the men's minds, although they are 
mistaken about it. Men feel that if they go in 
a great body together, to break into a house, or 
to rob a person, or to steal his poultry, or his 
sheep, they are committing a crime against that 
man's property; but I think with respect to the 
game, they do not feel that they are doing any 
thing which is wrong; but think they have 
committed no crime when they have done the 
thing, and their only anxiety is to escape detec- 
tion.'' In addition, Mr. Staifford states that he 
remembers not one iingU conviction under Mr, 
Bankes't JJct against buying game ; and not one 
conviction for buying or selling game within 
the last 3rear has been made at Bow Street. 

The inferences from these facts are exactly 
as we predicted, and as every man of common 
sense must have predicted — that to prevent the 
sale of game is absolutely impossible. If game 
is plentiful, and cannot be obtained at any law- 
htl market, an illicit trade will be established, 
▼hich it is utterly impossible to prevent by any 
increased severity of the laws. There never was 
a more striking illustration of the necessity of 
attending to public opinion in all penal enact- 
ments. Mr. Bankes (a perfect representative 
of all the ordinary notions about forcing man- 
kind by pains and penalties) took the floor. To 
buy a partridge (though still considered as in- 
ferior to murder) was visited with the very 
heaviest infliction of the law; and yet, though 
game is sold as openly in London as apples 
and oranges, though three years have elapsed 

• It It onl7 of late yearn that men have Imen tram- 
ported for shootinff at night. There are Instancea of 
■Mil who have been transported at the Seationi for 
Bif ht poachinff, who made no retiatance at all when 
taken ; bat then their characters at old poachers 
wolfhed against them — characters estimated probably 
W the very lords of nuinors who had lost their game, 
"nils disgraceful law is llie occaaioii of all the murdtn 
•mamlited for game. 



eince this legislative mistake, the officers of th« 
police can hardly recollect a single instance 
where the information has been laid, or the 
penalty levied : and why ? because every man't 
feelings ai«d every man's understanding tell 
him, that it is a mo?t absurd and ridiculoua 
tyranny to prevent one man, who has more 
game than he wants, from exchanging it with 
another man, who has more money than he 
wants — because magistrates will not (if they 
can avoid it) inflict such absurd penalties — be* 
cause even common informers know enough o^ 
the honest indignation of mankind, and are too 
well aware of the coldness of pump and pond to 
act under the bill of the Lycurgus of Corfe 
Castle. 

The plan now proposed is, to undersell the 
poacher, which may be successful or unsao- 
cessful ; but the threat is, if you attempt thia 
plan there will be no game— and if there is no 
game there will be no country gentlemen. We 
deny every part of this enthymeme — the last 
proposition as well as the first. We really 
cannot believe that all our rural mansions would 
be deserted, although no game was to be found 
in their neighbourhood. Some come into the 
country for health, some for quiet, for agricnl* 
ture, for economy, from attachment to family 
estates, from love of retirement, from the necee* 
sity of keeping up provincial interests, and 
from a vast variety of causes. Partridges and 
pheasants, though they form nine-tenths of 
human motives, still leave a small residue, 
which may be classed under some other head. 
Neither is a great proportion of those whoa 
the love.of shooting brings into the country c 
the smallest value or importance to the country. 
A colonel of the Guards, the second son jusi 
entered at Oxford, three diners out from Pio> 
cadilly — ^MajorRock, Lord John, Lord Charles^ 
the colonel of the regiment quartered at the 
neighbouring town, two Irish peers, and a Ger- 
man barun ; — if all this honourable company 
proceed with fustian jackets, dog-whistles, and 
chemical inventions, to a solemn destruction of 
pheasants, how is the country benefited by 
their presence 1 or how would eanh, air, or 
sea, be injured by their annihilation ? There 
are certainly many valuable men brought into 
the country by a love of shooting, who, coming 
there for that purpose, are useful for many beU 
ter purposes ; but a vast multitude of shooters 
are of no more service to the country thau the 
ramrod which condenses the charge, or the 
barrel which contains it We do not deny that 
the annihilation of the game laws would thin 
the aristocratical population of the country ; but 
it would not thin that population so much as is 
contended ; and the loss of many of the persons 
so banished would be a good rather than a 
misfortune. At all events, we cannot at all 
comprehend the policy of alluring the better 
classes of society into the country, by the 
temptation of petty tyranny and injustice, or of 
monopoly in sports. How absurd it would be 
to offer to the higher orders the exclusive use 
of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, as the pr^ 
mium of rustication — to put vast quantities oS 
men into prison as apricot eaters, apricot buy- 
ers, and apricot sellers^to appoint a regular 
day for be^uuun^to «aX) ^Xki. VDksaiC&Kt Ssst\tM^ 
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lug off—to hare a lord of the manor for green 
gages— and to rage with a penalty of five 
pounds against the unqualified eater of the 
gage ! And yet the privilege of shooting a set 
of wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the 
residence of country gentlemen. As far as 
this immense advantage can be obtained with- 
out the sacrifice of justice and reason, well and 
good — but we would not oppress any order of 
TOciety, or violate right and wrong, to obtain any 
population of squires, however dense. It is the 
grossest of all absurdities to say the present 
state of the law is absurd and unjust ; but it 
must not be altered, because the alteration 
would drive gentlemen out of the country ! If 
gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without in- 
iustice, let them putrefy in Cranborne Alle^. 
Make just laws, and let squires live and die 
where they please. 

The evidence collected in the House of Com- 
mons respecting the game laws is so striking 
and so decisive against the gentlemen of the 
trigger, that their only resource is to represent 
it as not worthy of belief. But why not worthy 
of belief 1 It is not stated what part of it is 
incredible. Is it the plenty of game in London 
for sale! the unfrequency of convictions 1 the 
occasional but frequent excess of supply above 
demand in an article supplied by stealing t or 
its destruction when the sale is not without 
risk, and the price extremely low? or the readi- 
ness of grandees to turn the excess of their 
game into fish or poultry! All these circum- 
stances appear to us so natural and so likely, 
that we should, without any evidence, have but 
little doubt of their existence. There are a 
few absurdities in the evidence of one of the 
poulterers ; but, with this exception, we see no 
reason whatever for impugning the credibility 
and exactness of the mass of testimony pre- 
pared by the committee. 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common 
people to respect property in animals bred the 
possessor knows not where — which he cannot 
recognize by any mark, which may leave him 
the next moment, which are kept, not for his 
profit, but for his amusement Opinion never 
will be in favour of such property ; if the 
anirniu fwrandi exists, the propensity will be 
gratified by poaching. It is in vain to increase 
file severity of the protecting laws. They make 
the case weaker, instead of stronger ; and are 
more resisted and worse executed, exactly in 
proportion as they are contrary to public opi- 
nion : — the case of the game laws is a memo- 
rable lesson upon the philosophy of legisla- 
tion. If a certain degree of punishment does 
not care the offence, it is supposed, by the 
Bankes School, that there is nothing to be 
done but to multiply this punishment by two, 
and then again and again, till the object is ac- 
complished. The efficient maximum of pun- 
ishment, however, is not what the legislature 
chooses to enact, hxU what the gnat ma»9 of man- 
kind think the maximum ouf^ht to be. The moment 
the punishment passes this Rubicon, it becomes 
less and less, instead of greater and greater. 
Juries and magistrates will not commit — in- 
formers* are afraid of public indignation — 

* There It a remarkable tnatanee of thla in tht new 
rtmplke Act. The p9naltj (br UklDg more than the 



g)achers will not submit to be sent to Botany 
ay without a battle — ^blood is shed for phea* 
sants — the public attention is called to this pre^ 
posterous state of the law-^-and even ministers 
— (whom nothing pesters so much as the in* 
terests of humanity) are at least compelled to 
come forward and do what is right Apply 
this to the game laws. It was before penal to 
sell game : within these few years it has been 
made penal to buy it. From the scandalous 
cruelty of the law, night poachers are trans- 
ported for seven years. And yet, never was so 
much game sold, or such a spirit of ferocious 
resistance excited to the laws. One-fourth of 
all the commitments in Great Britain are for 
ofiences against the game laws. There is a 
general feeling that some alteration must take 
place-— a feeling not only among Reviewers, 
who never see nor eat game, but among the 
double-barreled, shot-belted members of the 
House of Commons, who are either alarmed 
or disgusted by the vice and misery which 
their cruel laws and childish passion for 
amusement are spreading among the lower 
orders of mankind. 

It is said, ** In spite of all the game sold, 
thera is game enough left ; let the laws there- 
fore remain as they are ;" and so it was said 
formerly, ** There is sugar enough; let the 
slave trade remain as it is." But at what ex- 
pense of human happiness is this quantity of 
game or of sugar, and this state of poacher 
law and slave law, to remain ! The first object 
of a good government is, not that rich men 
should have their pleasures in perfection, but 
that all orders of men should be good and 
happy; and if crowded covies and chuckling 
cock-pheasants are only to be procured by 
encouraging the common people in vice, and 
leading them into cnael and disproportionate 
punishment, it is the duty of the government 
to restrain the cruelties which the country 
members, in reward for their assiduous loyalty, 
have been allowed to introduce into the game 
laws. 

The plan of the new bill (long since antici- 
pated, in all its provisions, by the acute author 
of the pamphlet before us,) is, that the public 
at large should be supplied by persons licensed 
by magistrates, and that all qualified persons 
should be permitted to sell their game to these 
licensed distributors ; and there seems a fair 
chance that such a plan would succeed. The 
questions are. Would sufficient game come into 
the hands of the licensed salesman! Would 
the licensed salesman confine himself to the 
purchase of game from qualified persons ! — 
Would buyers of game purchase elsewhere 
than from the licensed salesman ! Would the 
poacher be under-sold by the honest dealer'— 
Would game remain in the same plenty as be- 
fore ! It is understood that the game laws are 
to remain as they are ; with this only difler- 



legal number of outside pattengers in ten poundi per 
head, if ttie coachman is in part or wholly the owner. 
This will rarrly be levied ; because it is too mach. A 
penalty of 100/. would produce perfect impunity. Tht 
maximam of practical severity would huve been about 
five pounds. Any magistrate would cheerfully levy 
this sum ; while doubling it will produce reluctance ia 
the Judire, resistance in die culprit, and unwillmf ii«M 
in the iutoimoi. 
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tliaC die qualified man can sell to the 
licensed man, and the licentiate to the public 

It seems probable to us, that vast quantities 
of game would, after a little time, find their way 
into the hands of licensed poulterers. Great 
people are very often hiUf eaten up by their es- 
lablisments. The quantity of game killed in a 
large shooting party is very great ; to eat it is 
impossible, and to dispose of it in presents 
very troublesome. The preservation of game 
is very expensive ; and, when it could be bought, 
it would be no more a compliment to send it as 
a present than it would be to send geese and 
fowls. If game were sold, very large shooting 
establishments might be made to pay their own 
expenses. The shame is made by the law ; 
there is a disgrace in being detected and fined. 
If that barrier were removed, superfluous par- 
tridges would go to the poulterers as readily 
as superfluous venison does to the venison 
butcher— or as a gentleman sells the com and 
mutton off his farm which he cannot consume. 
For these reasons, we do not doubt that the 
shops of licensed poulterers would be full of 
game in the season ; and this part of the argu- 
ment, we think, the arch-enemy. Sir John Shel- 
ley, himself would concede to us. 

The next question is. From whence they 
would procure it 1 A license for selling game, 
granted by country magistrates, would, from 
their jealousy upon these subjects, be granted 
only to persons of some respectability and pro- 
pertjf. The purchase of game from unqualified 
persons would, of course, be guarded against 
by very heavy penalties, both personal and pe- 
cuniary ; and these penalties would be inflicted, 
because opinion would go with them. ** Here 
is a respectable tradesman," it would be said, 
** who might have bought as much game as he 
pleased in a lawful manner, but who, in order 
to increase his profits by buying it a little 
cheaper, has encouraged a poacher to steal it." 
Public opinion, therefore, would certainly be 
in favour of a very strong punishment ; and a 
licensed vender of game, who exposed himself 
to th^e risks, would expose himself to the loss 
of liberty, property, character, and license. — 
The persons interested to put a stop to such a 
practice, would not be the paid agents of gov- 
ernment, as in cases of smuggling ; but all the 
gentlemen of the country, the customers of the 
tradesman for fish, poultry, or whatever else he 
dealt in, would have an interest in putting down 
the practice. In all probability, the practice 
would become disreputable, like the purchase 
of stolen poultry ; and this would be a stronger 
barrier than the strongest laws. There would, 
of course, be some exceptions to this statement. 
A few shabby people would, for the chance of 
gaining sixpence, incur the risk of ruin and dis- 
grace ; but it is probable that the general prac- 
tice would be otherwise. 

For the same reasons, the consumers of 
game would rather give a little more for it to a 
licensed poulterer, than expose themselves to 
severe penalties by purchasing from poachers. 
The great mass of London consumers are sup- 
plied now, not from shabby people, in whom 
they can have no confidence — ^not from hawk- 
ers and porters, but from respectable trades- 
men, in whose probity they have the most per- 
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feet confidence. Men will brave the law for 
pheasants, but not for sixpence or m shilling ; 
and the law itself is much more difficult to \m 
braved, when it allows pheasants to be bought 
at some price, than when it endeavours to ren- 
der them utterly inaccessible to wealth. All 
the licensed salesmen, too, would have a direct 
interest in stopping the contraband trade (xf 
game. They would lose no character in doing 
so ; their informations would be reasonable and 
respectable. 

u all this is true, the poacher would hav« 
to compete with a great mass of game fairlj 
and honestly poured into the market, m 
would be seUing with a rope about his neck, to 
a person who bought with a rope about hia 
Deck ; his description of customers would be 
much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materi- 
ally abridged. At present, the poacher is in 
the same situation as the smuggler would be, 
if rum and hrandy could not be purchased of 
any fair trader. The great check to the profits 
of the smuggler are, that if you want his com* 
modities, and will pay an higher price, yon 
may have them elsewhere without risk or dis- 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxu- 
ries at any price. Shut up the shop of the 
brandy merchant, and you render the trade of 
the smuggler of incalculable value. The ob- 
ject of the intended bill is, to raise up precisely 
the same competition to the trade of the poach- 
er, by giving the public an opportunity of buy 
ing lawfully and honestly the tempting articles 
in which he now deals exclusively. Such an 
improvement would not, perhaps, altogether 
annihilate his trade ; but it would, in all probap 
bility, act as a very material check upon it 

The predominant argument against all this 
is, that the existing prohibition against buying 
game, though partially violated, does deter many 
persons from coming into the market ; that if 
this prohibition were removed, the demand for 
game would be increased, the legal suppir 
would be insufficient, and the residue would, 
and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose 
trade would, for these reasons, be as lucrative 
and flourishing as befojre. But it is only a few 
years smce the purchase of game has been 
made illegal : and the market does not appear 
to have been at all narrowed by the prohibition ; 
not one head of g^me the less has been sold by 
the poulterers; and scarcely one single con* 
viction has taken place under that law. How, 
then, would the removal of the prohibition, and 
the alteration of the law, extend the marked 
and increase the demand, when the enactmeni 
of the prohibition has had no effect in narrow- 
ing it ! But if the demand increases, why not 
the legal supply also? Game is increased 
upon an estate by feeding them in winter, by 
making some abatement to the tenants for 
^guarding against depredations, by a large ap- 
paratus of gamekeepers and spies — in short by 
expense. But if this pleasure of shooting, so 
natural to country gentlemen, is made to pay 
its own expenses, by sending superfluous game 
to market, more men, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, will thus preserve and augment their 
game. The love of pleasure and amusement 
will produce in t^« o^im^t^ oil ^gbs^^ "Qdax. ^^a&s% 
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to multiply game, which the loire of gain does 
la the farmer to multiply poaltry. Many gen- 
tlemen of small fortune will remember, that 
they cannot enjoy to any extent this pleasure 
without this resoarce; that the legal sale of 
poultry will discountenance poaching; and 
they will open an account with the poulterer, 
not to get richer, but to enjoy a great pleasure 
without an expense, in which, upon other terms, 
tiiey could not honourably and conscientiously 
indulge. If country gentlemen of moderate 
fortune will do this (and we think after a little 
time U^ey ^ill do it), game may be multiplied 
and legally supplied to any extent. Another 
beeper, and another bean-stack, will produce 
their proportional supply of pheasants. The 
oaly reason why the great lord has more game 



per acre than the little squire is, that he spendt 
more money per acre to preserve it. 

For these reasons, we think the experiment 
of legalizing the sale of game ought to be tried. 
The game laws have been carried to a pitch 
of oppression which is a disgrace to the coun- 
try. The prisons are half filled with peasants, 
shut up for the irregular slaughter of rabbits 
and birds— a sufficient reason for killing a 
weasel, but not for imprisoning a man. Some- 
thing should be done; it is disgraceful to a 
government to stand by, and see such enormous 
evils without interference. It is true, they are 
not connected with the struggles of party; but 
still, the happiness of the common people, what- 
ever gentlemen may say, ought every now and 
then to be considered. 
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CRUEL TREATMENT OF UNTRIED PRISONERS.* 

[EDurBusoR Rbvisw, 1824.] 

It has been the practice, all over England, ing such prisoners to work, either at the tiea^ 

for these last fifty years^j- not to eompe/ prison- mUl, or any other species of labour. 
ers to work before gailt was proveo. Within **J, Gubvbt. 

these last three or four years, however, the **JAneoln 9 Inn Fields, 2d September, 1823." 
magistrates of the North Riding of Yorkshire, „i ^^^ ^^ magistrates are empowered, 

considering it improper to support any idle under the tenth section (explained by the Sm 

penon at the county eiyense have resolved, and 38th), to maintain prisoners before trial 

that pnsoners committed to the house of cor- ^y^^ are\ble to work, unable to maintain 

rection for tnal, and requiring county support, themselves by their own means, or by employ- 

should work for their livelihood; and no sooner ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ themselves can prciuref aid 

was the treadmiU brought into foshion, ttian ^^^ ^j ^ ^^^k; and I think also, that the 

thai machine was adopted m the North Riding ^^^3 a^g^ll be lawful," in that section, do 

as the species of Ubour by which such prison- „^j j^^^^ ^^^^ ^ discretion on the subject, bat 

*" ^Z.^ ^*7 ^f "" maintenance. If these ^rc compulsory. Such prisoners can only be 

magistrates did not consider themselves em- employed in prison labour with their aum 

powered to burden the county rates for the ^J^^ ^^ /J cannot be intended that the 

support of pnsoners before trial, who would j^j^j^^s may force such consent, by withhold- 

no contnbute to support themselves, it does \ f^om them the necessaries of life, if they 

not appear, from the publicaUon of the reve- j/„^, ^^^ it Even those who are convictcS 

rend chairman of the sessions, that any opi- cannot be employed at the treadmill, which I 

nions of counsel were taken as to the legality ^^^^j^^r as a species of eevere labour, 
of so putting prisoners to work, or of refusing useptember ^h, 1823." •* J. Pabki. 

them mamtenance if they choose to be idle ; ^ 

but the magistrates themselves decided Uiat ''2dly, As to the point of compelling pribon- 

such was the law of the land. Thirty miles ers confined on criminal charges, and receiy- 

ofi*, however, the law of the land was differently ing relief from the magistrates, to reasonable 

interpreted; and in the Castle of York large labour; to that of the treadmill for instance, 

sums were annually expended in the mainte- in which, when properly conducted, there is 

nance of idle prisoners before trial, and paid nothing severe or unreasonable ; had the ques- 

by the different Ridings, without remonstrance tion arisen prior to the late act, I should with 

or resistance.^ confidence have said, I thought ihe magistrates 

Such was the state of affairs in the county had a compulsory power in this respect, 

of York before the enactment of the recent Those who cannot live without relief in a jail, 

prison bilL Afler that period, enlargements cannot live without labour out of it. Labour 

and alterations were necessary in the County then is their avocation. Nothing is so injuri* 

jail ; and it was necessary also for these ar- ous to the morals and habits of the prisoner 

rangements, that the magistrates should know as the indolence prevalent in prisons ; nothing 

whether or not they were authorized to main- so injurious to good order in the prison. The 

tain such prisoners at the expense of the analogy between this and other ca.«»es of public 

county, as, being accounted able and unwilling support is exceedingly strong ; one may almost 

to work, still claimed the county allowance, consider it a general principle, that those who 

To questions proposed upon these points to live at the charge of the community shall, as 

three barristers, the following answers were far as they are able, give the community a 

returned: — compensation through their labour. But the 

«2dly. I am of opinion, that the magistrates 'l'»«»i''° "'°«* °°* f"?!"}?. "" '°rt/*'i"!^* 

•re empowered, and are compelled to main- J?.?f«"f«' 7^V^\'??''V'^t'p,t„;.i^* 

tain, at the expense of the county, snch prison- *^f^ .A" ^ct for Relief of poor Prisoner^ 

ers before triaf as are able to work, nnable to '^ »*.'¥,*?? "" ^°I^Ll^A-i^^r^ 

maintkin themselves, and not willing to work; fommitted for felony and other misdemeanonrt 

«.d that th ey have not the power oF compell- ^^^^ ,^,"^„V tn'J?oc'?eT T^ ^ 

poor prisoners on work. Then stat 31 G 3, 

^*J"t^f^ '•«'^^v*£ Honourable JioHrt Pe$i,ons c. 46, sec. 13y ordcrs money to be raised for 

M PruoniJour. DvroHn HBADLAii, M. A\feh3rZn ^^^^ prisoners of every descnption, as, tcing 

of the Quarter Sessions ibr the North Ridlnir of the confined within the said jails, or Other places 

County of York. London. Halchard and Son, 1833. of confinement, are fwrf a6& to UwAc A Ute 

n!^J:£:::S.^ stat. (68 G. 3, cieO) orders parish relief to 

Oomrolttee of Magistrates. September, 18S3. such debtors on mesne process in jails, not 

I We'S;K?ieca«,oftheNorthRld!ng,toconTlnce '^J^'^^y ij^f» ^ ^^ "j^} ^^e to support them- 

•nr readers that the practice of condemning prisoners to selves ; but says nothing Of finding or comp 

work before trial has existed in some parts of England ; pelling Work. Could it be doubted, that if the 

^iS;3.Ti:rr:^'i^l^lh^''SXZS£^, i»?tice| were to provide ^ott,«^>J^^^T.^^^ 

Itat tb&j wtra BiMUermif aad ui^wiL refused IX, axxcYi d«\>\Ot« XOa^V v^oK-^ '^^ ^^^^^ 
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parish paupers, be refused the relief mentioned 
by the statute 1 In all the above cases, the 
authorihr to insist on the prisoner's labour, as 
the condition and consideration of relief grant- 
ed him, is, I think, either expressed, or neces- 
sarily implied; and thus viewing Uie subject, 
I think it was in the power of magistrates, 
prior to the late statute, to compel prisoners, 
subsisting in all or in part on public relief, to 
work at the treadmill. The objection com- 
monly made is, that prisoners, prior to trial, 
are to be accounted innocent, and to be de- 
tained, merely that they may be secured for 
trial ; to this the answer is obvious, that the 
labour is neither meant as a punishment or a 
disgrace, but simply as a compensation for the 
relief, at Uieir own request, afforded them. 
Under the present statute, I, however, have no 
doubt, that poor prisoners are entitled to public 
support, and that there can be no compulsory 
labour prior to trial. The two statutes advert- 
ed to (19 (^h. 2, c 4, and 81 G. 8) are, as far 
as this subject is concerned, expressly re- 
pealed. The legislature then had in contem- 
plation the existing power of magistrates to 
order labour before trial, and having it in con- 
templation, repeals it ; substituting (sec. 38) a 
power of setting to labour only sentenced per* 
mnu. The 18th rule, too (p. 177), speaks of 
labour as connected with convicted prisoners, 
and sec. 37 speaks in general terms of persons 
committed for trial, as labouring with their 
own consent In opposition to these clauses, 
I think it impossible to speak of implied 
power, or power founded on general reasoning 
or analogy. So strong, however, are the argu- 
ments in favour of a more extended authority 
in justices of the peace, that it is scarcely to 
be doubted, that Parliament, on a calm revision 
of the subject, would be willing to restore, in 
m more distinct manner than it has hitherto 
been enacted, a general discretion on the sub- 

iect Were this done, there is one observation 
will venture to make, which is, that should 
some unfortunate association of ideas render 
the treadmill a matter of ignominy to common 
feelings, an enlightened magistracy would 
scarcely compel an untried prisoner to a spe- 
eies of labour which would disgrace him in 
his own mind, and in that of tibe public. 

" 8. W. NicoLi. 
« York, August 27th, 1828." 

In consequence, we believe, of these opinions, 
tiie North Riding magistrates, on the 18th of 
October (the new bill commencing on the 1st 
of September), passed the following resolu- 
tion :— **That persons committed for fiial, who 
mre able to work, and have the means of em- 
plojrment offered them by the visiting magis- 
trates, by which they may earn their support, 
Irat who obstinately refuse to work, shall be 
allowed bread and water only." 

By this resolution they admit, of course, 
that the counsel are right in their interpreta- 
tion of the present law ; and that magistrates 
•re forced to maintain prisoners before trial 
who do not choose to work. The magistrates 
say, however, by their resolution, that the food 
mAm// be of ibe plainest and humblest kind, 
tnmd and water i meaning, of courset that 



such prisoners should have a sufBcient quantity 
of bread and water, or otherwise the evasion 
of the law would be in the highest degree 
mean and reprehensible. But it is impossible 
to suppose any such thing to be intended by 
gentlemen so highly respectable. Their in ten* 
tion is not that idle persons before trial shall 
starve, but that they shall have barely enough of 
the plainest food for the supponof life and health. 

Mr. Headlam has written a pamphlet to 
show that the old law was very reasonable 
and proper ; that it is quite right that prisoners 
before trial, who are able to support them* 
selves, but unwilling to work, should be com* 
pelled to work, and at the treadmill, or that all 
support should be refused them. We are en- 
tirely of an opposite opinion; and maintain 
that it is neither legal nor expedient to oompei 
prisoners before trial to work at the treadmill, 
or at any species of labour, and that those who 
refuse to work should be supported upon a 
plain, healthy diet We impute no sort of 
blame to the magistrates of the North Riding, 
or to Mr. Headlam, their chairman. We have 
no doubt but that Uiey thought their measures 
the wisest and the best for correcting evil, and 
that they adopted them in purauance of what 
they thought to be their duty. Nor do we 
enter into any discussion with Mr. Headlam, 
as chairman of a Quarter Sessions, but as the 
writer of a pamphlet It is only in his capa- 
city of author that we have any thing to do 
with him. In answering the arguments of 
Mr. Headlam, we shall notice, at the same 
time, a few other observations commonly re- 
sorted to in defence of a system which we be- 
lieve to be extremely pernicious, and pregnant 
with the worst consequences ; and so thinking, 
we contend against it, and in support of the 
law as it now stands. 

We will not dispute with Mr. Headlam, 
whether his exposition of the old law is right 
or wrong : because time cannot be more un- 
profitably employed than in hearing gentlemen 
who are not lawyers discuss points of law. 
We dare to say Mr. Headlam knows as much 
of the laws of his country as magistrates in 
genera] do ; but he will pardon us for believ- 
ing, that for the moderate sum of three guineas 
a much better opinion of what the law is now, 
or was then, can be purchased, than it is in the 
power of Mr. Headlam, or any other county 
magistrate, to give for nothing — Cuiiibet in arte 
eua credendum est. It is concerning the expe- 
diency of such laws, and upon that point 
alone, that we are at issue with Mr. Headlam; 
and do not let this gentleman suppose it to be 
any answer to our remarks to state what is 
done in the prison in which he is concerned, 
now the law is altered. The question is, 
whether he is right or wrong in his reasoning 
upon what the law o%tglU to be ; we wish to 
hold out such reasoning to public notice, and 
think it important it should be refuted— doubly 
important, when it comes from an author, the 
leader of the quorum, who may say with the 
pious ^neas, — 

Qmeque ipM miteiTtaMi vidi, 

Bt fiMnrai pars magna AiL 

If, in this discussion, we are forced to insist 
upon, the plainest and most elementary trathsb 
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die fault is not with us, but with those who 
forget Uiem ; and who refuse to be any longer 
restrained by those principles which have hith- 
erto been held to be as clear as they are im- 
portant to human happiness. 

To begin, then, with the nominative case 
and the verb — ^we must remind those advo- 
cates for the treadmill, a parte ante (for which 
the millers a parte post we have no quarrel), 
that it is one of the oldest maxims of common 
sense, common humanity, and common law, 
to consider every man as innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty ; and not only to consider 
him to be innocent, but to treat him as if he 
was so ; to exercise upon his case not merely 
a barren speculation, but one which produces 
practical effects, and which secures to a pri- 
soner the treatment of an honest, unpunished 
man. Now, to compel prisoners before trial 
to work at the treadmill, as the condition of 
their support, must, in a great number of in- 
stances, operate as a very severe punishment. 
A prisoner may be a tailor, a watchmaker, a 
bookbinder, a printer, totally un&ccustomed to 
any such species of labour. Such a man may 
be cast into jail at the end of August,* and not 
tried till the March following; is it no punish- 
ment to such a man to walk up hill like a turn- 
spit dog, in an infamous machine, for six 
months 1 and yet there are gentlemen who 
suppose that the common people do not con- 
sider this as punishment ! — that the gayest and 
most joyous of human beings is a treader, 
untried by a jury of his countrymen, in the 
fiAh monUi of lifting up the leg, and -striving 
against the law of gravity, supported by the 
glorious information which he receives from 
ttie turnkey, that he has all the time been 
grinding flour on the other side of the wall ! 
If this sort of exercise, necessarily painful to 
sedentary persons, is agreeable to persons ac- 
customed to labour, then make it voluntary — 
give the prisoners their choice — give more 
money and more diet to .those who can and' 
will labour at the treadmill, if the treadmill 
(now so dear to magistrates) is a proper pun- 
ishment for untried prisoners. The position 
we are contending against is, that all poor 
prisoners who are able to work should be put 
to work upon the treadmill, the inevitable con- 
sequence of which practice is, a repetition of 
gross injustice by the infliction of undeserved 
punishment; for punishment, and severe pun- 
ishment, to such persons as we have enume- 
rated, we must consider it to be. 

But punishments are not merely to be esti- 
mated by pain to the limbs, but by the feelings 
of the mind. Gentlemen punishers are some- 
times apt to forget that the common people 
have any mental feelings at all, and think, if 
body and belly are attended to, that persons 
under a certain income have no right to likes 
and dislikes. The labour of the treadmill is 
irksome, dull, monotonous, and disgusting to 
Che last degree. A man does not see his work, 

*Blr. Headlanif ai we understand bim, would extend 
thia labour to all poor priaonera before trial in Jails which 
are delivered twice a Tear at the assizes, aa well as to 
houses of correction delivered four times a year at the 
Beasions ; i. «. not to extend the labour, but to refose all 
■oppon to those who rafUse the labonr— « distinction, 
bet not A diflx«aef . 



does not know what he is doing, what progreN 
he is making ; there is no room for art, con* 
trivance, ingenuity, and superior skill — all 
which are the cheering circumstances of ho* 
man labour. The husbandman sees this field 
gradually subdued by the plough ; the smith 
beats the rude mass of iron by degrees into 
its meditated shape, and gives it a meditated 
utility; the tailor accommodates his parallelo- 
gram of cloth to Uie lumps and bumps of tiie 
human body, and, holding it up, exclaims, 
** This will contain the lower moiety of an hu- 
man being." But the treader does nothing but 
tread; he sees no change of objects,, admires 
no new relation of parts, imparts no new qua- 
lities to matter, and gives to it no new ar- 
rangements and positions ; or, if he does, he 
sees and knows it not, but is turned at once 
from a rational being, by a justice of peace, 
into a primum mobile, and put upon a level 
with a rush of water or a puff of steam. It 
is impossible to get gentlemen to attend to the 
distinction between raw and roasted prisoners, 
without which all discussion on prisoners is 
perfectly ridiculous. Nothing can be more 
excellent than this kind of labour for persons 
to whom you mean to make labour as irksome 
as possible ; but for this very reason, it is the 
labour to which an untried prisoner ought not 
to be put 

It is extremely uncandid to say that a man 
is obstinately and incorrigibly idle, because 
he will not submit to such tiresome and de- 
testable labour as that of the treadmilL It is 
an old feeling among Englishmen that there is 
a difference between tried and untried per- 
sons, between accused and convicted persons* 
These old opinions were in fashion before this 
new magistrate's pla]rthing was invented ; and 
we are convinced that many industrious per- 
sons, feeling that they have not had their trial, 
and disgusted with the nature of the labour, 
would refuse to work at the treadmill, who 
would not be averse to join in any common 
and fair occupation. Mr. Headlam says, that 
labour may be a privilege as well as a punish- 
ment. So may taking physic be a privilege, 
in cases where it is asked for as a charitable 
relief, but not if it is stuffed down a man's 
throat whether he say yea or nay. Certainly 
labour is not necessarily a punishment: no- 
body has said it is so ; but Mr. Headlam's la- 
bour is a punishment, because it is irksome, 
infamous, unasked for, and undeserved. This 
gentleman, however, observes, that committed 
persons have offended the laws; and the senti- 
ment expressed in these words is the irae key 
to his pamphlet and his system — a perpetual 
tendency to confound the convicted and the 
accused. 

** With respect to those sentenced to labour 
as a punishment, I apprehend there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. All are agreed that it is 
a great defect in any prison where such con^ 
victs are unemployed. But as to all other pri- 
soners, whether debtors, />erMm« committed fir 
trial, or convicts not sentenced to hard labour, 
if they have no means of subsisting them- 
selves, and must, if discharged, either labour 
for their livelihood or ap^ly for ^rochialltt^ 
I lief, it BMn&s \mlux \» w^vtv^ ^^aa^^ %»J^ 
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npecfmll^ to thoM yrho maintun demseb 
b7 bonctt indasiry, ihal thoae who, by Raid- 
ing fht lawM, hose tuUedtd thaatthu to imprt- 
woamait, shoold be fod^d, and clothed, •nd 
fed, wjlbont being called upon for the same 
exertion*, which others have to use to obtain 
rach adTanUges." — Headlam, pp. 33, U. 

Now nolhii^; can be more unfair ihao to s» 
^t such men have offended the laws. Thai 
it the rery qaestion to be tried, whether the; 
hftTe offended the laws or not! It ia merel; 
bec«nse this little circumstance is taken for 

Cted, chat we have any quarrel at all with 
Headlam and his schooL 

"I can make," sajrs Mr. Headlam, "ever^ 
delicate consideration for the rare case of ■ 
penon perfectly innocent being committed to 
jail OD saspieion of crime. Buch person is 
deaervedljr an object of compassion, for bar- 
ing fallen under circamstances which subject 
him to be charged with crime, and, conse- 
quently, to be deprived of his liberty: but if 
he has been in the habit of labouring for his 
bread before his commitment, there does not 
appear to be any addition to his misfortune in 
being called upon to work for bis subsistence 
in prison."— fleotUxm, p. 34. 

And yet Mr. Headlam desciibes this very 
pnnishmenl, which does qot add to the mis- 
ibrtunes of an innocent man, to be gmemlly 
HmtpteaMt, to bt dull, irhmme, locate a ttnmg 
iitUkt, to be a dull, monatonmu labour, to be a 
cantricana wfiieh connedt the idea ofdiKomfort 
teilh aJaiL (p. 36.) So that Mr. Headlam looks 
upon It to be no increase of an innocent man's 
misfortnnea, lo be constantly employed upon 
a dull, irksome, monotonous labour, which ex- 
cites a strong dislike, and connects the idea of 
discomfort with a jail. We cannot stop, or 
stoop to consider, whether beating hemp is 
more or less dignified than working in a mill. 
The simple rule is this, — whatever felons do, 
men not yet proved to be felons should not be 
compelled to do. It is of no use to look into 
laws become obsolete by alteration of man- 
ners. For these fifty years past, and before 
the invenlion of treadmills, untried men were 
not put upon felons' work ; but with the mill 
came in the mischief. Mr. Headlam asks, 
How can men be employed upon the ancient 
trades in a prison' — certainly they cannot; 
but are human occupations so few, and is the 
ingenuity of magistrates and jailers so limited, 
that no occupations can lie found for innocent 
men, but those which are shameful and odious 1 
Does Mr. Headlam really believe, that grown 
np and baptized persons are to be satisfied 
with such arguments, or repelled by such dif- 
Itcttlties ! 

It is some compensation to an acquitted per- 
son, that the labour he has gone through un- 
1'nstly in jail has taught him some trade, given 
itm an insight into some species of labour in 
which he may hereaner improve himself; but 
Mr. Headlam s prisoner, after a verdict of ac- 
quittal, has learnt no other art than of walking 
up hiR; tie has nothing lo remember or re- 
compense him but three months of undeserved 
and aoproSubie tonaeat. The verdict of the 
'f/^ has pronoaaeed bim gUady in his morals \ 



the conduct of the justices fau made him stUt 
in his joints. 

But it is next contended by some persona, 
that the poor prisoner is not compelled to 
work, because be has the allematiTe of Starr* 
ing, if be refuses to work. You take np a 

Eoor man upon suspicion, deprive him of all 
is nsaal methods of getting his livelihood, 
and then giving him the first view of the tread- 
mill, he of the quorum Ihns addresses him ;~- 
"My amiable friend, we use no compulsioit 
with untried prisoners. You are free as air 
till you are found guttty; only il is my duty la 
inform yon, as you hare no money of yonr 
own, that the disposition lo eat and drink 
which you have allowed yon sometimes feel, 
and upon which I do not mean to east any 
degree of censure, cannot possibly be gralt- 
fied but by constant grinding in Ibis machine. 
Il has its inconveniences, I admit ; bul balance 
them against the total want of meal and drink, 
and decide for yourself. Ton are perfectly at 
liberty to makeyourchoice, andlby nomeans 
wish lo influence your judgment." But Mr. 
NicoU baa a curious remedy for all this mise- 
rable tyranny; he says il is not meant as a 
punishment. Bul if I am conscious that I 
never hare committed tbe offence, certain Ihat I 
hare never been found guilty of it, and find 
myself tossed into the middle of an infernal 
machine, by the folly of those who do not 
know how to use the power entrusted to Ihem, 
is il any consolation to me to be told, Ihal it is 
not intended as a punishment, that it is a lncQ> 
bralion of justices, a new theory of prison dis- 
cipline, a valuable county experiment going 
on at tbe expense of my arms, legs, t>ack, 
feelings, character, and rights T We must tie 
those pragustant pnnishers down by one 
question. Do you mean lo inflict any degree 
of punishment upon persons merely for being 
suspected 1 — or at least any other degree of 
punishment than that without which criminw 
justice cannot exist, detention! If you do 
why let any one out upon bail 1 For tbe quo 
lion between us is not, bow suspected persons 
are to be treated, and whether or not they an 
to be punished; hut how suspected poor per- 
sons axe lo be treated, who want county sup- 
port in prison. If to be suspected is deserving 
of punishment, then no man ought to be let 
out upon bail, but every one should be kept 
grinding from accusation lo trial; and so ought 
nU prisoners to be treated for offences not bail- 
able, and who do not want the county allow- 
, And yel no grinding philosopher con- 
lends, that all suspected persons should beput 
'n the mill — bul only those who are too poor 
o find bail, or buy provisions. 

If there are, according lo the doctrines of 
the millers, to be two punishments, the first for 
being suspected of commilling the offence, 
and the second for committing it, there should 
t>e two trials as well as two punishmenls. Is 
he man really suspected, or do his accusers 
inly pretend to suspect himl Are the sus- 
leclingof better character than the suspected! 
$ il a light suspicion which may he atoned 
for by grinding a peck a day ! Is it a bushel 
i^ase ! or is it one deeply criminal, which re- 
quLTCS the ftoui Ui be ground fine anon^ fot 
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Froush rollft But we must put an end to 
such absurdities. 

It la very nntroly stated, that a prisoner, be- 
fore trial, not compelled to work, and kept 
upon a plain diet, merely sufficient to main- 
tain him in healdi, is better off than he was 
previous to his accusation; and it is asked, 
with a triumphant leer, whether the situation 
of any man ought to be improved, merely be- 
cause he has become an object of suspicion 
to his fellow-creatures t This happy and for- 
tunate man, however, is separated from his 
wife and family ; his liberty is taken away ; 
he is confined within four walls ; he has the 
reflection that his family are existing upon a 
precarious parish support, that his little trade 
and property are wasting, that his character 
has become infamous, £at he has incurred 
ruin by the malice of others, or by his own 
crimes, that in a few weeks he is to forfeit his 
life, or be banished from every thing he loves 
upon earth. This is the improved situation, 
and the redundant happiness which requires 
the penal circumvolutions of the justice's 
mill to cut off so unjust a balance of gratifi- 
cation, and bring him a little nearer to what 
he was before imprisonment and accusation. 
It would be just as reasonable to say, that an 
idle man in a fever is better off than a healthy 
man who is well and earns his bread. He 
may be better off if you look to the idleness 
alone, though that is doubtful; but is he better 
off if all the aches, agonies, disturbances, de- 
liriums, and the nearness to death, are added 
to the lot 1 

Mr. Headlam's panacea for all prisoners be- 
fore trial is the treadmill : we beg his pardon-* 
for all fooT prisoners ; but a man who is about 
to be tried for his life, oAen wants all his leisure 
time to reflect upon his defence. The exertions 
of every man within the walls of a prison are 
necessarily crippled and impaired. What can 
a prisoner answer who is taken hot and reeking 
from the treadmill, and asked what he has to 
say in his defence ; his answer naturally is — 
** I have been grinding com instead of thinking 
of my defence, and have never been allowed 
the proper leisure to think of protecting my 
character and my life." This is a very strong 
feature of cruelty and tyranny in the mill. We 
ought to be sure that every man has had the 
fullest leisure to prepare for his defence, that 
his mind and body have not been harassed by 
vexations and compulsory employment The 
public purchase, at a great price, legal accu- 
racy, and legal talent, to accuse a man who has 
not, perhaps, one shilling to spend upon his 
defence. It is atrocious cruelty not to leave 
him full leisure to write his scarcely legible 
letters to his witnesses, and to use all the 
melancholy and feeble means which suspected 
poverty can employ for its defence against the 
long and heavy arm of power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recommended 
by Mr. Headlam, is committed, perhaps at the 
end of August, and brought to trial the March 
following; and, after all, the bill is either thrown 
oat by the grand jury, or the prisoner is fully 
acquitted ; and it has been found, we believe, 
\ij actual returns, that, of committed prisoners, 
Mout a half are actuaj)/ acquitted, or their ac- 



cusations dismissed by the grand jury. This 
may be very true, say the advocates of thia 
system, but we know that many men who are 
acquitted are guilty. They escape through 
some mistaken lenity of the law, or some cor- 
ruption of evidence ; and as they have not ha« 
their deserved punishment afler trial, we are 
not sorry they had it before. The English law 
says, better many guilty escape, than that one 
innocent man perish ; but the humane notions 
of the mill are bottomed upon the principle* 
that all had better be punished lest any escape. 
They evince a total mistrust in the jurispru* 
dence of the country, and say the results of 
trial are so uncertain, that it is better to punish 
all the prisoners before they come into court 
Mr. Headlam forgets that general rules are not 
beneficial in each individual instance, but 
beneficial upon the whole ; that they are pre- 
served because they do much more good than 
harm, though in some particular instances they 
do more harm than good ; y# no respectable 
man violates them on that account, but holds 
them sacred for the great balance of advantage 
they confer upon mankind. It is one of the 
greatest crimes, for instance, to take away the 
life of a man ; ytX there are many men whose 
death would be a good to society, rather than 
an evil. Every good man respects the pro- 
perty of others ; yet to take from a worthless 
miser, and to give it to a virtuous man in dis- 
tressy would be an advantage. Sensible men 
are never staggered when they see the excep* 
tion. They know the importance of the mle» 
and protect it most eagerly at the very moment 
when it is doing more harm than good. The 
plain rule of justice is, that no man should be 
punished till he is found guilty; but because 
Mr. Headlam occasionally sees a bad man 
acquitted under this rule, and sent out unpun- 
ished upon the world, he forgets all the general 
good and safety of the principle are debauched 
by the exception, and applauds and advocates 
a system of prison discipline which renders 
injustice certain, in order to prevent it from 
being occasional. 

The meaning of all preliminary imprison- 
ment is, that the accused person should be 
forthcoming at the time of trial. It was never 
intended as a punishment Bail is a far better 
invention than imprisonment, in cases where 
the heavy punishment of the offence would not 
induce the accused person to run away from 
any bail. Now, let us see the enormous dif- 
ference this new style of punishment makes 
between two men, whose only difference is, that 
one is poor and the other rich. A and B are 
accused of some bailable offence. A has no 
bail to offer, and no money to support himself 
in prison, ana takes, therefore, his four or five 
months in the treadmill. B gives bail, appears 
at his trial, and both are sentenced to two 
months' imprisonment In this case, the one 
suffers three times as much as the other for the 
same offence : but suppose A is acquitted and 
B found guilty, — the innocent man has then 
laboured in the treadmill five months because 
he was poor, and the guilty man labours twc 
months because he was rich. -We are aware 
that there must be, even without the treadmilU 
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men (in pari deUdo)^ some of whom can give 
bail, and some not ; bnt that difference becomes 
infinitely more bitter and objectionable, in pro- 
portion as detention before trial assumes Uie 
character of severe and degrading punishment. 

If motion in the treadmill was otherwise as 
fascinating as millers describe it to be, still the 
mere degradation of the punishment is enough 
to rerolt every feeling of an untried person. 
It is a punishment consecrated to convicted 
felons — and it has every character that such 
punishment ought to have. An untried person 
feels at once, in getting into the mill, that he is 
put to the labour of the guilty ; that a mode of 
employment has been selected for him, which 
renders him infamous before a single fact or 
argument has been advanced to establish his 
guilt If men are put into the treadmill before 
trial, it is literally of no sort of consequence 
whether they are acquitted or not Acquittal 
does not shelter them from punishment, for 
they have already been punished. It does not 
screen them from infamy, for they have already 
been treated as if they were infamous ; and the 
association of the treadmill and crimes is not 
to be got over. This machine flings all the 
power of juries into the hands of the magis- 
trates, and makes every simple commitment 
more terrible than a conviction ; for, in a con- 
viction, the magistrate considers whether the 
offence has been committed or not; and does 
not send the prisoner to jail unless he thinks 
him guilty; but in a simple commitment, a 
man is not sent to jail because the magistrate 
is convinced of his guilt, but because he thinks 
a fair question may be made to a jury whether 
the accused person is guilty or not Still, how- 
ever, the convicted and the suspected both go 
to the same mill ; and he who is there upon the 
doubt, grinds as much flour as the other whose 
guilt is established by a full examination of 
conflicting evidence. 

Where is the necessity for such a violation 
<>f common sense and common justice 1 No- 
body asks for the idle prisoner before trial more 
than a very plain and moderate diet Offer him, 
if you please, some labour which is less irk- 
some, and less infamous than the treadmill,— 
liribe him by improved diet, and a share of the 
earnings ; there will not be three men out of an 
hundred who would refuse such an invitation, 
and spurn at such an improvement of their 
condition. A little humane attention and per- 
auasion, among men who ought, upon every 
principle of justice, to be considered as inno- 
cent, we should have thought much more con- 
sonant to English justice, and to the feelings 
of English magistrates, than the rack and wheel 
of Cubilt* 

Prison discipline is an object of considerable 
importance ; but the common rights of mankind, 
and the common principles of justice, and hu- 
manity, and liberty, are of greater consequence 
even than prison discipline. Right and wrong, 
innocence and guilt, must not be confounded, 
that a prison-fancying justice may bring his 
friend into the prison and say, ** Look what a 



* It it siiifular enough, that we nse theae obaenrationa 
IB reviewina the pamphlet and system of a gentleman 
nauwkaMe for the arbanftvofiUa mannen, ana the mUd- 
Mad hammnttf of Mb dlipoaJcioB. 



spectacle of order, silence, and decomm w« 
have established here ! no idlenesa, all grind* 
ing ! — ^we produce a penny roll every second-* 
our prison is supposed to be the best regulated 
prison in England, — Cubitt is making us a nen 
wheel of forty felon powers — ^look how whito 
the flour is, all done by untried prisoners — as 
innocent as lambs !" If prison discipline is to 
supersede every other consideration, why are 
pennyless prisoners alone to be put into the 
mill before triall If idleness in jails is so 
pernicious, why not put all prisoners in the 
treadmill, the rich as well as those who are 
unable to support themselves ! Why are the 
debtors left out t If fixed principles are to be 
given up, and prisons turned into a plaything 
for magistrates, nothing can be more unpictu- 
resque than to see one-half of the prisoners 
looking on, talking, gaping, and idling, while 
their poorer brethren are grinding for dinners 
and suppers. 

It is a very weak argument to talk of the 
prisoners earning their support, and the ex- 
pense to a county of maintaining prisoners 
before trial, — as if any rational man could ever 
expect to gain a farthing by an expensive mill, 
where felons are the moving power, and jus- 
tices the superintendents, or as if such a trade 
must not necessarily be carried on at a great 
loss. If it were just and proper that prisonerKy 
before trial, should be condemned to the mill* 
it would be of no consequence whether the 
county gained or lost by the trade. But the in- 
justice of the practice can never be defended 
by its economy ; and the fact is, that it increases 
expenditure, while it violates principle. We 
are] aware, that by leaving out repairs, altera* 
tions, and first costs, and a number of little 
particulars, a very neat account, signed by a 
jailer, may be made up, which shall make the 
mill a miraculous combination of mercantile 
speculation and moral improvement; but we 
are too old for all this. We accuse nobody of 
intentional misrepresentation. This is quite 
out of the question with persons so highly re- 
spectable; but men are constantly misled by 
the spirit of system, and egregiously deceive 
themselves— even very good and sensible 
men. 

Mr. Headlam compares the case of a pri- 
soner before trial, claiming support, to that of 
a pauper claiming relief from his parish. But 
it seems to us that no two cases can be more 
dissimilar. The prisoner was no pauper be- 
fore you took him up, and deprived him of his 
customers, tools, and market. It is by your 
act and deed that he is fallen into a state of 
pauperism ; and nothing can be more prepos- 
terous, than first to make a man a pauper, and 
then to punish him for being so. It is true, 
that the apprehension and detention of the pri 
soner were necessary for the purposes of 
criminal justice ; but the consequences arising 
from this necessary act cannot be imputed to 
the prisoner. He has brought it upon him- 
self, it will be urged ; but that remains to be 
seen, and will not be known till he is tried ; 
and till it is known you have no right to take 
it for granted, and to punish him as if it were 
proved. 

Thert seems to be in the minds of soma 
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pe&tlemen a notion, that when once a person an improved diet, and in the hands of hnmane 

18 in prison, it is of little consequence how he magistrates,* there would soon appear to be no 

is treated afterwards. The tyranny which pre- necessity for appealing to the treadmill till 

railed, of putting a person in a particular trial was over. 

dress before trial, now abolished by act of Pai^ This treadmill, after trial, is certainly a very 

liament, was justified by this train of reason- excellent method of punishment, as far as we 

ing: — ^The man has been rendered infamous are yet acquainted with its effects. We think, 

by imprisonment He cannot be rendered at present, however, it is a little abused; and 

more so, dress him as you will. His character hereafter it is our intention to express our 

is not rendered worse by the treadmill, than it opinion upon the limits to which it ought to be 

is by being sent to the place where the tread- confined. Upon this point, however, we do 

mill is at work. The substance of this way not much differ from Mr. Headlam ; althonghy 

of Uiinkiog is, that when a fellow-creature is in his remarks on the treatment of prisonen 

in the frying-pan, there is no harm in pushing before trial, we think he has made a very 

him into the fire ; that a little more misery — a serious mistake, and has attempted (without 

little more infamy— a few more links, are of knowing what he was doing, and meaning, we 

no sort of consequence in a prison-life. If this are persuaded, nothing but what was honest 

monstrous style of reasoning extended to hos- and just) to pluck up one of the ancient land* 

pitals as well as prisons, there would be no marks of human justice.f 

fiarm in breaking the small bone of a man's 

leg, because the large one was fractured, or in ^ ^ „.gtot„te. .boaid rememter. ttet BocUiif Is 

peppenng with small snot a person who was moreeaflytoaperaonentniitodwithiiowertliaatocoB- 

wounded with a cannon-ball. The principle Tince bimieif it h hit duty to treat ms feUow-creatvref 

i« t>M>«n«f» A man is verv ivretch#d there is no ^**** iererily and rifour,— and Own to peranada bte- 

is, Decause a man is very wrcicnea, mere is no ^,f j,,^j ^ (^ ^^^ g reiuetanUy, and contnry lo 

harm in making him a little more so. The lui real fteiing . 

steady answer to all this is, that a man is im- t We hope this article will conciliate our old fHaad 

•«.:.^1-^ v«rr.*A «..;»i •»?«/» iv»«. ti.« ««n..«k#v.A ^r Mr. Boiieoe; who It renr angry with oe fbraomeof ew 

prisoned before trial, fofe/y for the purpose of ^^^^ lucubrationi on priaoS aiacipiine,--aBMbovtall, 

securing his appearance at his trial ; and that becanee we are not grave enough for him. The diiftr- 

no punishment nor privation, not clearly and •"«>,? »»»"■ ■«*««<' '-six ducke are etoien. ,Mr.R<wcoe 

^.. j:ji^ .«^^».«»w #•«» *k<k* ««..««««<iA «k#««.i<i Ka would commit the man to pneon lor alz ween, peniapt» 

candidly necessary for that purpose, should be _rea«)n with him. argue with hUa, give him tniSa, 

inflicted upon him. I keep you in prison, tend clergrmen to him, work him gently at tome uaeftil 

because criminal justice would be defeated by {SSSy^VlTJ^iSidTSlp'k^^^ 

your flight, if I did not: but criminal jUSUce ^ery dayat the treadmill, Ibed him only lO aa not to 

can go on very well without degrading yon to impair hu health, and then give him ae much of Ht. 

hard and infamoas labour, or denying yon any lTSS:Y*^'i:S,S'^^TSS!L^^,SSSi,'^ 

reasonable gratification. For these reasons, duck-ateaten more effbctuallv than that of the hiatoriaa 

the first of those acts is just, the rest are mere pf Leo X. The primary duek^ealer would, we think, 

. ^ *' effectually deterred from repeating the oflence by 

^- Zr* ., . « the terror of our impriaonmenti aa by the excellence of 

Mr. Nicoll, m his opinion, tells us, that he Mr.,Roecoe*seducatk>n— and, what is of inflnitelv greater 

has no doubt Parliament would amend the coniequence, innumerable duck-itealen would be pre- 

u:ii :r •!.» ^ ».;«.; ^.. «»•<> e»««A<i *^ »k««. ixr- vented. Becauie punishment doea not annihilate crlma, 

bill, if the omission was stated to them. We, n j, foiiy to ray it does not lessen it. it did not stop the 

on the contrary, have no manner of doubt that murder of Mrs. Donattv ; but how many Mrs. Donattya 

ParUament would treat §uch a petition with J»» *« ^^^P; »»^«' When we recommend ■ejerhy.we 

,, jwn,-. u recommend, of course, that degree of severity which 

the contempt it deserved. Mr. Peel is too much wUl not excite compassion for the sufferer, and lessen 

enlightened and sensible to give any counte- the horror of the crime. This is why we do not recom- 

nance to such a great and glaring error. In ir2^r;Sr»S''to*3?iSS»"lfelS'i'cri»TSV.S2 

this case, — ^and we wish it were a more Ire- dient that society should make use of that man for the 

quent one — the wisdom comes from within, diminution of crime : he belongs to them for that pur- 

and the error from without the walls of Par- ^'^^ .'Sr«^.r Jlil^'X.V^y'V°rS'.£!3 

liament. better, or prevented from being worse by dread of the 

A prisoner before trial who can support him- •«ne treatment; and, making this the principal object, 

«.ir r.,^u» .^ u« .ii^^.^ o«...^. ft.;- «nX .Kitfr^M.i *o combine with it as much aa possible the improvement 

self, ought to be allowed every fair and raUonal ^f the individual. The rufllanVho killed MrrMumford 

enjoyment which he can purchase, not incom- was hung within forty-eight hours. Upon Mr. Eoscoe'a 

patible with prison discipline. He should be principles, this was wrong; tor H cerulnly was not the 

*^„ J , v*^ 1 _• • w. j^^.: -. . way to reclaim the man :— We say, on the contrary, tha 

allowed to buy ale or wine in moderation,— to ofcject waa to do any thing with the man which would 

use tobacco, or any thing else he can pay for render murders less frequent, and that the conversion of 

within the aboye-menUoned limits. If he can- |;Sa^;|?45r.rii^aro?^i.'Siin?lr £S 

not support himself, and declines work, then murderers. That death wUl not, indeed, prevent all 

he should be supported upon a very plain, but murders in that county ; but manv who have seen it, 

•ii'ii o ««iontiTnl A,It fsr^maihtntr ht»itt»r wp tliinlr *"<* many who have heard of It, will swallow their re- 

sUU a plentiful diet (something better, we think, ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^ i»ngtd. Mr. Roscoa is 

than bread and water) ; and all prisoners be- very severe upon our style » but poor dear Mr. Roaeoa 

fore trial should be allowed to work. By a ■hould remember that men have dWferent tastes, and 

i:u^-«i .1..... ^r «.».«;«,M /«• *«*k<>.. u„ w^^w^tA^ dUIferent methods of going to work. We feel these asat- 

hberal share of earnings (or rather by rewards, ters as deeply as he does. But why so cross up»n ihta 

Ibr there would be no earnings), and also by or any other sui^ecti 
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AMERICA.* 

[EDnrBURGH RsviBW, 1824.] 



Tbxbb is a set of miserable persons in 
England, who are dreadfully afraid of America 
and every thing American — ^whose great de- 
light is to see that country ridiculed and 
Tuified— and who appear to imagine that all 
the abuses which exist in this country acquire 
additional vigour and chance of duration from 
every book of travels which pours forth its 
venom and falsehood on the United States. 
We shall from time to time call the attention 
of the public to this subject, not from any 
party spirit, but because we love truth, and 
praise excellence wherever we find it; and 
because we think the example of America 
wm in many instances tend to open the eyes 
of Englishmen to their true interests. 

The economy of America is a great and im- 
portant object for our imitation. The salary 
of Mr. Bagot, our late ambassador, was, we 
believe, rather higher than that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The vice-president 
feceives rather less than the second clerk of 
the House of Commons ; and all salaries, civil 
and military, are upon the same scale ; and 

S't no country is better served than America! 
r. Hume has at last persuaded the English 
people to look a little into their accounts, and 
to see how sadly they are plundered. But 
we ought to suspend our contempt for Ame- 
rica, and consider whether we have not a 
very momentous lesson to learn from this 
wise and cautious people on the subject of 
economy. 

A lesson upon the importance of religious 
toleration, we are determined, it would seem, 
noi to leam^ — either from America, or from 
any other quarter of the globe. The High 
Sheriff of New YoAr, last year, was a Jew. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that a bill was 
carried this year to allow the first Duke of 
England to carry a gold stick before the king 
— l^ause he was a Catholic! — and yet we 
thiidc ourselves entitled to indulge in imperti- 
nent sneers at America, — as if civilization did 
not depend more upon making wise laws for 
die promotion of human happiness, than in 
having good inns, and post-horses, and civil 
waiters. The circumstances of the Dissenters' 
marriage bill are such as would excite the 
contempt of a Choctaw or Cherokee, if he 
could ibe brought to understand them. A cer- 
tain class of Dissenters beg they may not be 
compelled to say that they marry in the name 
of the Trinity, because they do not believe in 
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the Trinity. Never mind, say the cormptioii* 
ists, you must go on saying you marry m the 
name of the Trinity, whether you believe in 
it or not We know that such a protestatioa 
from you will be false: but, unless you ntake 
it, your wives shall be concubines, and your 
children illegitimate. Is it possible to con« 
ceive a greater or more useless tyranny than 
this! 

'* In the religious freedom which America 
enjoys, I see a more unquestioned superiority. 
In Britain we enjoy toleration, but here they 
enjoy liberty. If government has a right to 
grant toleration to any particular set of reli« 
gious opinions, it has also a right to take it 
away; and such a right with regard to opinions 
exclusively religious I would deny in all cases, 
because totally inconsistent with the nature of 
religion, in the proper meaning of the word, 
and equally irreconcilable with civil liberty, 
rightly so called. God has given to each of 
us his inspired word, and a rational mind to 
which that word is addressed. He has also 
made known to us, that each for himself must 
answer at his tribunal for his principles and 
conduct What man, then, or body of men, 
has a right to tell me, * You do not think aright 
on religious subjects, but we will tolerate your 
error 1 The answer is a most obvious one, 
* Who gave you authority to dictate 1 — or what 
exclusive claim have you to infallibility V If 
my sentiments do not lead me into conduct 
inconsistent with the welfare of my fellow- 
creatures, the question as to their accuracy or 
fallacy is one between God and my own con- 
science ; and, though a fair subject for argu- 
ment is none for compulsion. 

^ The Inquisition undertook to regulale as- 
tronomical science, and kings and parliaments 
have with equal propriety presumed to legis- 
late upon questions of theology. The worid 
has outgrown the former, and it will one day 
be ashamed that it has been so long of out- 
growing the latter. The founders of the 
American republic saw the absurdity of em- 
ploving the attorney-general to refute deism 
and infidelity, or of attempting to influence 
opinion on abstract subjects by penal enact- 
ment ; they saw also the injustice of taxing 
the whole to support the religious opinions of 
the few, and have set an example which older 
governments will one day or other be com* 
pelled to follow. 

** In America the question is not. What is 
his creed 1 — ^but what is his conduct? Jews 
have all the privileges of Christians ; Episco- 
palians, PresbjTterians, and Independents, meet 
on common ground. No religious test is re- 
quired to qualify for public office, except in 
some cases a mere verbal assent to tHe truth 
of the Christian religion ; and in every court 
throughout the country, it is optional whether 
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nm pTC roar tifirm&tion or your oftth." — 
Datuaa't frtmit, n. 396—330. 

In fact, it \» hardly possible for aof nation 
to show a greater snperiorily over another 
than the Americans, in thia particalar, haro 
done over this conniry. They have fairly ainl 
completely, and probably for ever.extingniahril 
that spirit of religioaa persecution which has 
been the employment and the corse of msji- 
kind ibr four or five«:entaries ; not only that 
perseention which imprisons and Mouses 
for religious opinions, bat the tyranny of in- 
capacitation, which, by disqualifying from 
civil offices, and cutting a man off from the 
lawful objects of ambition, endeavonn iii 
fttangle religious freedom in silence, and tr 
«ujoy all ihe advantages, wilhoot the blood. 
and Doise, and fire of perseention. What 
passes in the mind of one mean blockhead i' 
the general history of all persecution. "Tbi' 
man pretends to know better than me— I can 
not subdue him by argument •. but I will taki 
care he shall never be mayor or aldet^an ol 
the town in which he lives; I will never con 
lent to the repeal of the test act or to Catholii 
emancipation ; I will teach the fellow to differ 
from me in religious opinions !" So says the 
Episcopalian to the Catholic — and so the 
Catholic says to the Protestant. But the 
wisdom of America keeps them all down- 
secures to them all their jtist rights — gives ia 
each of them their separate pews, and bell^. 
and steeples — makes them all aldermen in 
their tnms — and quietly extinguishes the fa- 
gots which each is preparing for the combus- 
tion of the other. Nor is this indifference in 
religious subjects in the American people, but 
pure civilization — a thorough comprehension 
of what is best calculated to secure the public 
happiness and peace — and a delerminatit>n 
that this happiness and peace shall not \ie 
violated by the insolence of any human beinc, 
in the garb, and under the sanction, of reli- 
gion. In this particular, the Americans are a[ 
the head of all the nations of the world; aiul 
at the same time they are, especially in liic 
Eastern and Midland Stales, so far from beih^ 
indifferent on subjects of relig-ion, that thny 
may be most justly characterized as a very 
religious people : but they are devout without 
being unjust (the great problem in religion) ; 
an higher proof of civilization than painted 
tea-cups, water.proof leather, or broadcloth at 
two guineas a yard. 

America is exempted, by its very newnes<' 
as a nation, from many of the evils of the old 
governments of Europe. It has no mischiev- 
ous remains of feudal institutions, and cin 
violations of political economy sanctioned by 
lime, and older than the age of reason. If a 
man finds a partridge upon his ground eating 
his com. in any part of Kentucky or Indiana, 
he may kill it, even if his father is not a doc- 
tor of divinity. The Americans do not exclude 
their owti citizens from any branch of com- 
merce which they leave open to all the rest of 
the world. 

"One of them said, that he was 

Suainted with a British subject, residing at 
lewaiii. Upper Canada, who tumoaUy iniiLe- 



gl d fh>m UO to 1000 bfaeats of le* intc that 
province from the United Statet. He meik- 
tioned the name of this man, who he said wu 
growing very rich iti cooseqnence; and ha 
slated the manner in which the fraud was 
laged. Now, as all the tea ought to be 
brooght from England, it is of coune veiy 
eipeoaivei and therefore the Canadian lea 
dealen, after buying one or two chests at 
Montreal or elsewhere, which bave the cut- 



States. It is calculated that near 10,000 chesM 
are annually consumed in the Canadas, of 
which not more than SOOO or 8000 come front 
Europe. Indeed, when I had myself entered 
Canada, I was told Ibal of every fifteen poundi 
of tea sold there thirteen were smu^led. Tha 
profit upon smuggling this article is from SO 
lo 100 per cent., and with an extensive and 
wild frontier like Canada, cannot be prevented. 
Indeed it every year increases, and is brou^t 
to a more perfect system. Put I suppose thai 
the English government, which is the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, wilt never allow the Canadian 
merchants lo trade direct to China, in order 
that (from pare charity) the whole profit of 
the tea trade may be given up to the United 
States."— £zeurtTon, pp. 394, 395. 

"You will readily conceive, that it is with 
no small mortification that I hear these Am^ 
rican merchants talk of sending their ship* to 
London and Liverpool, to lake in goods or 
specie, with which to pturchaae tea for the 
supply of European ports, almost within ai^l 
of oar own shores. They often taunt me, 
asking me what our government can possibly 
mean by prohibiting us from engaging in a 
profitable trade, which is open to them and to 
all the world I or where can be our boasted 
liberties, while we lamely submit to the infrac- 
tion of our natural rights, to supply a mono- 
poly as absurd as it is unjust, and to humonr 
the caprice of a company who exclude their 
fellow-subjects from a branch of commerce 
which they do not pursue themselves, but 
leave to the enterprise of foreigners, or com- 
mercial rivals 1 On snch occasions 1 can 
only reply, that both onr governments and 
people are growing wiser; and thai if the 
charter of the East India Company be renew- 
ed, when it next expires, 1 will allow them to 
infer, that the people of England have little 
influence in the administration of their own 
affairs."— ifcd^Mm'* Lttttrt, 11. 13S, ISO. 

Though America is a confederation of re- 
publics, they are in many cases much mot* 
amalgamated than the various parts of Qreat 
Britain. If a citizen of the United States can 
make a shoe, he is at libera to make a shoe 
any where between Lake Ontario and New 
Orleans,— he may sole oa the Mississippi- 
heel on the Missouri — measure Mr. Birkbeck 
on the little Wabash, or take (which our heal 

Klitieians do not find an easy matter) die 
igth of Munroe's foot on the banks of the 
Potomac. But wo to the cobbler, who, having 
made Hessian boots for the aldermen of New- 
castle, shotild venture to invest with these co- 
riaceous integuments the le^of &Uft^vi.>!\<w!v 
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% Imtcher^f dog in a fox-kennel — a mouse in a 
bee-hiver— all feel the effects of nntimelj in- 
trusion ^--but far preferable their fate to that 
of the misguided artisan, who, misled by six- 
ptnnj histories of England, and conceiving 
his country to have been united at the Hept^ 
arehy, goes forth from his native town to stitch 
freely within the sea-girt limits of Albion. 
Him the mayor, him the alderman, him the 
recorder, him the quarter sessions would wor- 
ry. Him the justices before trial would long 
to get into the treadmill;* and would much 
lament that, by a recent act, they could not do 
'80, even with the intruding tradesman's con- 
sent; but the moment he was tried, they would 
posh him in with redoubled energy, and leave 
Aim to tread himself into a conviction of the 
barbarous institutions of his corporation- 
divided country. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
Americans for their great attention to the sub- 
ject of education. All the public lands are 
sarveyed according to the direction of Con- 
gress. They are divided into townships of 
six miles square, by lines running with the 
cardinal points, and consequently crossing 
each other at right angles. Every township 
is divided into 36 sections, each a mile square, 
and containing 640 acres. One section in 
each township is reserved, and given in per- 
petuity for the benefit of common schools. In 
addition to this, the states of Tennessee and 
Ohio have received grants for the support of 
colleges and academies. The appropriation 
generally in the new states for seminaries of 
the higher orders, amounts to one-fiilh of those 
for common schools. It appears from Sey- 
bert's Statistical Annals, that the land in the 
states and territories on the east side of the 
Mississippi, in which appropriations have 
been made, amounts to 237,300 acres ; and 
according to the ratio above mentioned, the 
aggregate un the east side of the Mississippi 
is 7,900,000. The same system of appropria- 
tion applied to the west, will make, for schools 
and colleges, 6,600,000 ; and the total appropria- 
tion for literary purposes, in the new states 
and territories, 14,500,000 acres, which, at two 

* Thli puts us in mind of our Mend Mr. Headlam, 
whq, wa hear, has written an answer to our Obterva- 
tloiHi on the Treadmill, before Trial. It would hare been 
a veiy easy thingfor us to bare hung Mr. Headlam up as a 
qwctacle to the United Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the principality of Wales, and tl>e town of 
BerwIcli-on-Tweed ; but we hare llo wish to make a 
worthy and respectable man ridicQlous. For these rea- 
■oas we hare not eren looked at his pamphlet, and we 
decline entering into a controversy upon a point, where, 
Moong men of sense and humanity (who have not heat- 
ed Uiemselves in the dispute), there cannot possibly be 
any dlthtenee of opinion. All members of t>oth houses 
of Parliament were unanimous in their condemnation 
of the odious and nonsensical practice of working pri- 
•oners in the treadmill before trial. It had not one single 
•drocate. Bfr. Headlam and the magistrates of the 
North Riding, in their eagerness to save a relic of their 
prison system, forgot themselves so ftr as to petition to 
be entrusted with the power of putting prisoners to work 
before trial, with tkar own eonsent—the legislature was, 
''We wUl not trust you,"— the severest practical rebuke 
ever received by any puMic body. We will leave it to 
•thers to determine whether it was deserved. We have 
■o doubt the great body of magistrates meant well. Thev 
aitift have meant well— but they have been sadly mlslml, 
and have thrown odium on the subordinate administra- 
Uon of Justice, which it is Ikr fh>m deserving on other 
^eeMmkftt^ ia tAeIr baodg. Tftis strange piece or nonsense 
M Atm^rtr, aaw wU eadetL-^JigftOmmi im ftm t 



dollars per acre, would be S9,000,000 doUara 
These facts are very properly quoted by Mr. 
Hodgson; and it is impossible to speak too 
highly of their value and importance. They 
quite put into the back ground every thing 
which has been done in the Old World for the 
improvement of the lower orders, and confer 
deservedly upon the Americans the character 
of a wise, a reflecting, and a virtuous people. 

It is rather surprisin| that such a people, 
spreading rapidly over so vast a portion of 
the earth, and cultivating all the liberal and 
useAil arts so successfully, should be so ex- 
tremely sensitive and touchy as the Ameri- 
cans are said to be. We really thought at 
one time they would have fitted out an arma- 
ment against the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, and burnt down Mr. Murray's and 
Mr. Constable's shops, as we did the American 
Capitol. We, however, remember no other 
anti-American crime of which we were guilty, 
than a preference of Shakspeare and Milton 
over Joel Barlow and Timothy Dwight That 
opinion we must still take the liberty of retain- 
ing. There is nothing in Dwight comparable 
to the finest passages of Paradise Lost, nor is 
Mr. Barlow ever humorous or pathetic, as the 
great bard of the English stage is humorous 
and pathetic. We have always been strenu- 
ous* advocates for, and admirers of, America 
— ^not taking our ideas from the overweening 
vanity of the weaker part of the Americans 
themselves, but from what we have observed 
of their real energy and wisdom. It is very 
natural that we Scotch, who live in a little, 
shabby, scraggy comer of a remote island, 
with a climate which cannot ripen an apple, 
should be jealous of the aggressive pleasantry 
of more favoured people ; but that Americans, 
who have done so much for themselves, and 
received so much from nature, should be flung 
into such convulsions by English reviews and 
magazines, is really a sad specimen of Colum- 
bian juvenility. We hardly dare to quote the 
following account of an American route, for 
fear of having our motives misrepresented, — 
and strongly suspect that there are but few 
Americans who could be brought to admit that 
a Philadelphia or Boston concern of this na- 
ture is not quite equal to the most brilliant 
assemblies of London or Paris. 

'^ A tea party is a serious thing in this coun- 
try ; and some of those at which I have been 
present, in New York and elsewhere, have beeii 
on a very large scale. In the modem houses 
the two principal apartments are on the first 
floor, and communicated by large folding 
doors, which on gala days throw wide their 
ample portals, converting the two apartments 
into one. At the largest party which I have 

* Ancient women, whether in or out of breeches, wiB 
of course imagine that we are the enemies of the insti- 
tutions of our country, because we are the admirers of 
the institutions of America : but circumstances differ. 
American institutions are too new, English institatioiii 
are readv made to our hands. If we were to build the 
house afresh, we might perhaps avail ourselves of the 
improvements of a new plan ; but we have no sort of 
wish to pull down an excellent house, strong, warm, and 
comfortable, because, upon second trial, we might be 
able to alter and amend h,— « principle which would 
perpetuate demolition and construction. Our plan, 
where circamt taocei are tolerable. Is to tit dowa aid 
oi^ytMiMtvtk 
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tiMTS were about thirty young ladies 

E resent, and more than as many gentlemen. 
Irery sofa, chair, and footstool, were occupied 
by the ladies, and little enough room some of 
them appeared to have after all. The gentle- 
men were obliged to be content with walking 
ap and down, talking now with one lady, now 
with another. Tea was brought in by a cou- 
pie of blacks, carr3ring large trays, one covered 
with cups, the other with cake. Slowly making 
the round, and retiring at intervals for addi- 
tional supplies, the ladies were gradually gone 
over ; and after much patience the gentlemen 
began to enjoy the beverage 'which cheers 
but not inebriates;' still walking about, or 
leaning against the wall, with the cup and 
saucer in their hand. 

** As soon as the first course was over, the 
hospitable trays again entered, bearing a chaos 
of preserves — ^peaches, pineapples, ginger, 
oranges, citrons, pears, dtc in tempting dis- 
play. A few of the young gentlemen now 
accompanied the revolution of the trays, and 
sedulously attended to the pleasure of the 
ladies. The party was so numerous that the 
period between the commencement and the 
termination of the round was sufficient to jus- 
tify a new solicitation : and so the ceremony 
eontinued, with very little intermission, during 
the whole evening. Wine succeeded the pre- 
serves, and dried fruit followed the wine; 
which, in its turn, was supported by sand- 
wiches in name of supper, and a forlorn hope 
vf confectionary and frost work. I pitied the 
poor blacks, who, like Tantalus, had such a 
profusion of dainties the whole evening at 
their finger ends, without the possibility of 
parteUcing of them. A little music and dancing 
gave variety to the scene ; which to some of 
us was a source of considerable satisfaction ; 
for when a number of ladies were on the floor, 
those who cared not for the dance had the 
pleasure of getting a seat About eleven 
o'clock I did myself the honour of escorting a 
lady home, and was well pleased to have an 
excuse for escaping." — Duncan*» TVaveb, U. 
379, 280. 

The coaches must be given up; so must 
Ae roads, and so must the inns. They are of 
course what these accommodations are in all 
new countries ; and much like what English 
greatgrandfathers talk about as existing in 
this country at the first period of their recol- 
lection. The great inconvenience of Ameri- 
ean inns, however, in the eyes of an English- 
man, is one which more sociable travellers 
must feel less acutely — we mean the impossi- 
bility of being alone, of having a room sepa^ 
rate from the rest of the company. There is 
nothing which an Englishman enjoys more 
than the pleasure of sulkinessy— of not being 
forced to hear a word from any body which 
nay occasion to him the necessity of repljring. 
It it not so much that Mr. Bull disdains to 
talk, as that Mr. Bull has nothing to say. His 
'orefathers have been out of spirits for six or 
seven hundred years, and, seeing nothing but 
fog and vapour, he is out of spirits too ; and 
when there is no selling or buying, or no busi- 
ness to settle, he prefers being alone and look- 
hig at the fire. If any gentleman was in dis- 



tress, he would willingly lend an helping hand; 
but he thinks it no part of neigfaboiurhood to 
talk to a person because he happens to be near 
him. In short, with many excellent qualities, 
it must be acknowledged that the English are 
the most disagreeable of all the nations of 
Europe^ — more surly and morose, with less 
disposition to please, to exert themselves for 
the good of society, to make small sacrifices^ 
and to put themselves out of their way. They 
are content with Magna Charta and trial by 
jury : and think they are not bound to exod 
Uie rest of the world in small behaviour, if 
they are superior to them in great institutions. 

We are terribly afraid that some Americans 
spit upon the floor, even when that floor is 
covered by good carpets. Now, all claims to 
civilization are suspended till this secretion is 
otherwise disposed of. No English gentleman 
has spit upon the floor since the Heptarchy. 

The curiosity for which the Americans are 
so much laughed at, is not only venial, bat 
laudable. Where men live in woods and 
forests, as is the case, of course, in 'remote 
American settlements, it is the duty of every 
man to gratify the inhabitants by telling them 
his name, place, age, office, virtues, crimes, 
children, fortune, and remarks : and with fel- 
low-travellers, it seems to be almost a matter 
of necessity to do so. When men ride toge- 
ther for 300 or 400 miles through the woods 
and prairies, it is of the greatest importance 
that they should be able to guess at subjects 
most agreeable to each other, and to multiply 
their common topics. Without knowing who 
your companion is, it is difficult to know bodi 
what to say and what to avoid. You may talk 
of honour and virtue to an attorney, or con- 
tend with a Virginia planter that men of a fair 
colour have no right to buy and sell men of a 
dusky colour. The following is a lively de- 
scription of the rights of interrogation, as un- 
derstood and piactised in America. 

** As for the ingtUaitivenen of the AmericanSt 
I do not think it has been at all exaggerated^^ 
They certainly are, as they profess to be, a 
very inquiring people ; and if we may some* 
times be disposed to dispute the claims of their 
love of knowing to the character of a liberal 
curiosity, we must at least admit that they 
make a most liberal use of every means in 
their power to gratify it I have seldom, how- 
ever, had any difficulty in repressing their 
home questions, if I wished it, and without 
offending them ; but I more frequently amused 
myself by putting them on the rack ; civilly, 
and apparently unconsciously, eluded their in* 
quiries for a time, and then awakening their 
gratitude by such a discovery of myself as I 
might choose to make. Sometimes a man 
would place himself at my side in the wildefw 
ness, and ride for a mile or two without the 
smallest communication between us, except 
a slight nod of the head. He would then, pei> 
haps, make some grave remark on the wesp 
ther, and if I assented, in a monosyllable, be 
wouid stick to my side for anothet mile or 
two, when he would commence his attaeki 
< I reckon, stranger, you do not belong to these 
parts t'-^ No, sir; I am not of Alabamsuf-^ 
*1 g;uess -yoxi «s^ Ixoin.^^tTkMt^'*?— *'^^'»^% 
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I aa not fron the north.*— ^ I gaess yon found 
flie roads mighty muddy, and the creeks swim- 
ming. You are come a long way, I guess V— 
•No, not so very far; we have travelled a few 
hundred miles since we turned our faces west- 
ward.'— ' I guess vou have seen Mr. , or 

General V (mentioning the names of 

some well-known individuals in the middle 
and southern states, who were to serve as 
guide-posts to detect our route) ; but, * I have 
not the pleasure of knowing any of them,' or, 
'I have the pleasure of knowing all,' equally 
defeated his purpose, but not his hopes. * I 
reckon, stranger, you have had a good crop 
of cotton this yearl' — ^'I am told, sir, the 
crops have been unusually abundant in Caro- 
lina and Georgia.' — *You grow tobacco, then, 
I guess V (to track me to Yirginia). ' No ; I 
do not grow tobacco.' Here a modest in- 
quirer would give up in despair, and trust to 
tiie chapter of accidents to develope my name 
and history; but I generally rewarded his mo- 
desty, and excited Us gratitude, by telling him 
I would torment him no longer. 

<' The courage of a thorough-bred Yankee* 
would rise with his difficulties; and after a 
decent interval, he would resume: 'I hope 
no offence, sir ; but you know we Yankees 
lose nothing for want of asking. I guess, 
stranger, you are from the old country 1' — 
< WeU, my friend, you have guessed right at 
last, and I am sure you deserve something for 
your perseverance ; and now I suppose it will 
save us both trouble if I proceed to the second 
part of the story, and tell you where I am go- 
ing. I am going to New Orleans.' This is 
really no exaggerated picture : dialogues, not 
indeed in these very words, but to this effect^ 
occurred continually; and some of them more 
minute and extended than I can venture upon 
in a letter. I ought, however, to say, that 
many questions lose much of their familiarity 
when travelling in the wilderness. 'Where 
are you fromi' and 'whither are you bound?' 
do not appear impertinent interrogations at 
sea ; and often in the western wilds I found 
myself making inquiries which I should have 
thought very free and easy at home." — Hodg- 
9on'» Letter§, U. 32 — 35. 

In all new and distant settlements the forms 
of law must, of course, be very limited. No 
justice's warrant is current in the Dismal 
Swamp; constables are exceedingly puzzled 
in the neighbourhood of the Mississippi ; and 
there is no treadmill, either before or after 
trial, on the Little Wabash. The consequence 
of this is, that the settlers take the law into 
tiieir own hands, and give notice to a justice- 
proof delinquent to quit the territory, — if this 
notice is disobeyed, they assemble and whip 
the culprit, and this failing, on the second visit 
they cut off his ears. In short, Captain Rock 
has his descendants in America. Mankind 
cannot live together without some approxima- 
tion to justice ; and if the actual government 
will not govern well, or cannot govern well, 
is too wicked or too weak to do so— then men 
prefer Rock to anarchy. The following is the 

* ** In Aneiiea, the term Yankee le applied to the na- 
iPrmcfNew Engipod onlj, and la cenerally need with 
M9 mir ofpleMmnary. 



best account we have seen of this ajrstem oil 
irregular justice. 

<< After leaving Carlyle, I ook the Shawnee* 
town road, that branches off to the S. £., and 
passed the Walnut Hills, and Moore's Prairie. 
These two places had a year or two before 
been infested by a notorious gang of robbers 
and forgers, who had fixed themselves in these 
wild parts in order to avoid justice. As the 
country became more settled, these despera* 
does became more and more troublesome. 'Die 
inhabitants, therefore, took that method of get* 
ting rid of them that had been adopted not 
many years ago in Hopkinson and Henderson 
counties, Kentucky, and which is absolutely 
necessary in new and thinly settled districts, 
where it is almost impossible to punish a 
criminal according to legal forms. 

"' On such occasions, dierefore, all the quief 
and industrious men of a district form them- 
selves into companies, under the name of ' Regu- 
lators.' They appoint officers, put themselves 
under their orders, and bind themselves to 
assist and stand by each other. The first step 
they then take is to send notice to any notori- 
ous vagabonds, desiring them to quit the state 
in a certain number of days, under the penal^ 
of receiving a domiciliary visit. Should the 
person who receives the notice refuse to com- 
ply, they suddenly assemble, and, when unex- 
pected, go in the night-time to the rogue's 
house, take him out, tie him to a tree, and 
give him a severe whipping, every one of Uie 
party striking him a certain number of times. 

^'This discipline is generally sufficient to 
drive off the culprit; but should he continue 
obstinate, and refuse to avail himself of an- 
other warning, the Regulators pay him a se- 
cond visit, inflict a still severer whipping, with 
the addition probably of cutting off both his 
ears. No culprit has ever been known to re- 
main after a second visit. For instance, an 
old man, the father of a family, all of whom 
he educated as robbers, fixed himself at 
Moore's Prairie, and committed numerous 
thefts, dec. dec. He was hard enough to re- 
main after the first visit, when both he and 
his sons received a whipping. At the second 
visit the Regulators punished him very severe- 
ly, and cut off his ears. This drove him off, 
together with his whole gang, and travellers 
can now pass in perfect safety where it was 
once dangerous to travel alone. 

"There is also a company of Regulators 
near Yincennes, who have broken up a noto- 
rious gang of coiners and thieves who had 
fixed themselves near that place. These ras- 
cals, before they were driven off, had parties 
settled at different distances in the wooos, and 
thus held communication and passed horses 
and stolen goods from one to another, from 
the Ohio to Lake Erie, and from thence into 
Canada or the New England States. Thus it 
was next to impossible to detect the robbers, 
or to recover the stolen property. 

"This practice of ^gMotmg seems very 
strange to an European. I have talked with 
some of the chief men of the Regulators, who 
all lamented the necessity of such a system. 
They very sensibly remarked, that when the 
country became more thickly settled, there 
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■woM ao \onger be aoy neeeuinr for sneh I 
BRieMdiDi^, and that they should all be de- ' 
lighted at being able to obtain joatiee in a 
more fonnal manner. I forgot to mention. 



jnries, however, knowing the bad character 
of the proseCQiors, voald give bnt trifling 
damages, which, divided among so many, 
■moanted to next to nothing for each indiTi- 
dnal.''— fmirnm, pp. 333— S36. 

This same traveller mentions his having 
met at table three or foar American ei-kings — 
presidents who had served their time, and had 
retired into private lifei he observes also upon 
the effect of a democratical (rovernment in pre- 
venting mobs. Mobs are created by opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the people: — bat when 
the wishes of the people are consnlled so com- 
pletely as they are consulted in America — all 
mot^es for the agency of mobs are done 
away. 

"It is, indeed, entirely a government of 
opinion. Whatever the people wish is done. 
If they want any alteration of laws, tarilfs, 
Ac., they infonn their represenmtives, and if 
tbere he a majority that with it, the alteration 
is made at once. In most European countries 
there is a portion of the population denomi- 
nUed the mob, who, not bemg acquainted with 
leil liberty, give themselves up to occasional 
fits of licentiousoess. Bnt in the United States 
there is no inob, for every man feels himself 
free. At the time Of Burr's conspiracy, Mr. 
Jefferson said, that there was little to be ^ 
prehended from it, as every man felt himself a 
part of the general sovereignty. The event 
proved die truth of this assertion ; and Burr, 
who in any other coontry would have been 
banged, drawn, and quartered, is at present 
leading an obscure life in the city of New 
York, despised by every one," — Examton, 

It is a real blessing for America to be ex- 
empted from that vast bnrlhen of taxes, the 
consequences of a long series of foolish, just 
and necessary wars, carried on to please kings 
and queens, or the waiting maids and waiting 
lords and gentlemen, who have always go- 
verned kings and queens in the old world. 
The Americans owe this good to the newness 
of their government ; and though there are few 
classical associalicDSj or historical recollec- 
tions in the United States, this barrenness is 
well purchased by the absence of all the feudal 
nonsense, inveterate abuses, and profligate 
debts of an old country. 

"The good eflects of a ftce government are 
visible throughout the whole country. There 
are no tilhes, no poor-rates, no excise, no 
heavy internal taxes, no commercial monopo- 
lies. An American can make candles if he 
have tallow, can distil brandy if he have grapes 
or peaches, and can make beer if he have malt 
and hops, without ashing leave of any one, 
and much less with any fear of incurring pun- 
ishment. How would a farmer's wife there 
be astonished, if told that it was contrary to 
law for her to make soap out of the potass oh- 
toined on the farm, and of the grease the het- 



selfhadsavedl When an American has made 
these articles, he may build his tittle vessel, 
and take them without hinderance to any pan 
of the world ; for there is no rich company of 
merchants that can say to him, *Tou shall not 
trade to India ; and yon shall not buy a potind 
of tea of the Chinese; as, by so doing, yon 
would infringe upon onr privileges.' In eon- 
sequence of this freedom, all the seas are co- 
vered with their vessels, and the people at 
home are active and independenL I t 



saw a beggar in any part of the United Statu j 
' ~ er asked for charity bnt once— 
by an Irishman." — Bxeurtion, pp. 



70,71. 

America is so differently situated IVom the 
old governments of Europe, that the United 
Stales afford no political precedents that are 
exactly applicable to our old govemmenti. 
There is no idle and discontented population. 
When they have peopled themselves up to the 
Mississippi, they cross to the Missouri, and 
will go on until they are stopped by the WeeW 
em Ocean ; and then, when there are a nam- 
ber of persons who bate nothing to do, and 
nothing to gain, no hope for lawful industry 
and great interest in promoting changes, we 
may consider their situation as somewhat 
sinular to our own, and their example as touch- 
ing ua more nearly. The changes in the con 
stitation of the particular states seem to be 
very frequent, very radical, and to us very 
alarming; — they teem, however, to be thought 
very little of in that country, and to be very 
little heard of in Europe. Mr.Dimean, in thie 
following passage, speaks of them with Euro 
pean feelings. 

" The other great obstacle to the prosperity 
of the American nation, universal suffrage,* 
will not exhibit the full extent of its evil ten- 
dency for a long lime to come ; and it is poe- 
sible that ere that time some antidote may be 
discovered, to prevent or alleviate the misuiiaf 
which we might naturally expect from it It 
does, however, seem ominous of evil, that so 
little ceremony is at present used with the 
constitutions of the various states. The peo- 
ple of Connecticut, not contented with haviltg 
prospered abundantly under their old system, 
have lately assembled a convention, 'composed 
of delegates from all parts of the country, in 
which Iheformerorder of things has been COB- 
demned entirely, and a completely new coK- 
stitntion manufactured; which, among other 
things, provides for the same process being 
again gone through, as soon as the profinmm 
tntlgut takes it into his head to desire it.f A 
sorry legacy the British Constitution would 
be to us, if it were at the mercy of a meeting 
of delegates, to be summoned whenever a m»- 
jority of the people look a fancy for a new 
one ; and I am afraid, that if the American* 
continue to cherish afondness for such repaint 
the Highlandman's pistol, with its new stoc^ 

• In the fniier number oC tbe Bul«, evtry whtls 
tmoB, tl jetntftt*. "iM hurnlduiH totinertu, 
\i ■ votM I In oUwn, teat ■ddhionil qasliauttiiiii an 
nmulnii, bs< lb«T an wil nth u mBlerUllr 10 Umtt tka 

t TlH pvapl* of Iha Bute of K<w York ban rIb^ 
qacnllT takan a alMllu ftnc* M tbrA lia tmlih^ 
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lock, ■n^bmrreliWillbearaeloMTeseinbluirce 
to what it nltimatelr pioducedi** — Amcon'* 
TVoMJt, n. BSD, 836. 

In die ExcartioQ there ia a lilt of the Ame- 
ricin nsvy, which, in coninnction with the 
IMTy of France, will one day or another, ve 
fear, Mttle the Catholic qnestioii in a waj not 
^Dile agreeable to the Earl of Liverpool for the 
time being, nor rery creditable to the wiidom 
of those uceilon of whom we hear, and from 
whom we aoffer so moeh. The regulationB of 
the American navy seem to be admirable. 
The states are making great exertion* to in- 
crease this navy ; and since the capture of so 
many English ships, it has become the fa- 
ronrite science of the people at large. Their 
flotillas on the lakes completely defeated oars 
during the last war. 

Fanaticism of every description seems to 
rage and flourish in America, which has no 
estabtishmenl, in about the same degree which 
it does here under the nose of an established 
church; — they hare their prophets and pro- 
phetesses, their preaching encampments, fe- 
male preachers, and every variety of noise, 
folly, and nonsense, tike ourselves. Among 
the moat singular of these fanatics, are the 
Harmooiles. Rapp, their founder, was a dia- 
■enter from the Lutheran church, and there- 
fore, of course, the Lutheran clergy of Stui- 
gard (near to which be lived) began to put Mr. 
Bapp in white sbeets, to prove him guii^ of 
thdl, parricide, treason, and all the usual crimes 
of which men dissenting from established 
churches are so often guil^, — and delicate 
hints were given respecting ogots I Stulgard 
abounds with underwood and clergy; and — 
away went Mr. Rapp to the UDiledSlates.and, 
with a great multitude of followers, settled 
about tweDty-Tonrmilesfrom our countryman, 
Mr. Birkbeck. His people have here built a 
lam town, and planted a vineyard, where they 
mue very agreeable wine. They carry on 
also a very extensive system of husbandry, 
and are (he masters of many flocks and herds. 
The; have a distillery, brewery, tannery, make 
hats, shoes, cotton and woollen cloth, and 
every thing necessary to the comfort of life. 
Eveiy onp belongs to some particular trade. 
But in bad weather, when there is danger of 
losing their crops, Bapp blows a horn, and 
calls them all together. Over every trade 
there is a head man, who receives the mooey 
and gives a receipt, signed by Rapp, to wham 
all the money collected is transmitted. When 
any of these workmen wants a hat or a coat, 
Bapp signs him an order for the garment, for 
which he goes to the store, and is fitted. They 
have one large store where these manufac- 
tures are deposited. This store is much re- 
■orted to by the neighbourhood, on account of 
the goodness and cheapness of the articles. 
They have built an eicellrni house for their 
founder, Rapp, — as it might have been pre- 
dlcled they would have done. The Hannonites 

erofesE equality, commtmity of goods, and ce- 
bacy; for the men and women (let Mr. Mal- 
ttus near this) live separately, and are not 
allowed the slightest interconrse. In ord^r to 
keep np their numbers, they hare once or 



twice lent over for a npply of GeimaMa, ■■ 
ihcy admit no Americans, of any intercoane 
H'iih whom they arc very jealoiu. Harmonilea 
dress and live plainly. It is a part of their 
creed that they snould do so. Rapp, ht>weTeT, 
and the head men have no such particular 
creed for themselves, and indulge in wine, 
ticer, grocery, and other irreligious diet Bapp 
is bo^ governor and priest, — preaches to Ihem 
in church, and directs all their proceedings in 
[heir working hotirs. In short, Bapp seems to 
have made use of the religions propensities of 
mankind, to persuade one or two thousand 
fouli to dedicate their lives to his service ; and 
if 'hey do not get tired, and fling their prophet 
into a horse-pond, they will in all probability 
disperse as soon as he dies. 

Unitarians are increasing very fast in the 
United States, not being kept down by charges 
fruu bishops and archdeacons, their natiuiJ 

The author of the Excursion remarks upon 
the total absenceofallgames in America. No 
crli^ket, foot-ball, nor leap-frog — all seems solid 
and profitable. 

" One thing that T could not help remarking 
wiih regard to the Americans in general, is the 
l>.>ial want of all those games and sports that 
obiiiined for our country the appellation of 
'Merry England.' Although children usually 
transmit stories and sports from one generap 
iiun to another, and although many of our nur- 
sery games and tales are supposed to have 
tieoa imported into England in the vessels of 
Hengist and Horsa, yet our brethren in the 
United States seem entirely to have forgotten 
the childish amusements of our common an- 
cestors. In America I never saw even the 
stiioolboys playing at any game whatsoever. 
Cni^kel, fool-ball, quoits, &c., appear to be 
utterly unknown; and I believe that if aa 
American were to see grown-up men playii^ 
at cricket, he would express as much astonis)^ 
ment as the Italians did when some English- 
men played at this finest of all games, in the 
Cascms at Florence. Indeed, that joyous 
spirit which, in our country, animates not only 
childfaood, but also malurer age, can rarely or 
never be seen among the iahabitants of th« 
United States."— fxeurnon, pp. fi03, e03. 

Tliese are a few of the leading and promi- 
□>;nl circumstances respecting America, men- 
tioned in the various works before us: of 
n-hich works we can recommend the Leltera 
or Mr. Hudson, and the Excursion into Cana* 
da, as sensible, agreeable books, written in a 
very fair spirit 

America seems, on the whole, to be a coun- 
try possessing vast advantages, and little in- 
^conveniences ; they have a cheap govertmieiit, 
am! bad roads ; Ihey pay no tithes, and have 
h I ii^^e-coaqhes without springs. They have no 
pti<>r laws and no monopolies — but their inna 
aie inconvenient, and travellers are leased 
u'lih questions. They have no collections in 
the fine arts ; but they have no tord-chancellor, 
and they can go to law without absolute ruin. 
ThBV cannot make Latin verses, but they ex 
pend immense sums in the education of the 
poor. In all this the balance is prodigionaly 
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m tMr faronr: bat then comes the great dis- 
grace and danger of America — ^the existence 
of slavery, which, if not timously corrected, 
will one day entail (and ought to entail) a 
bloody servile war upon the Americans — 
which will separate America into slave states 
and states disclaiming slavery, and which re- 
mains at present as the foulest blot in the mo- 
ral character of that people. An high-spirited 
nation, who cannot endure the slightest act of 
foreign aggression, and who revolt at the very 
shadow of domestic tyranny — ^beat with cart- 
whips, and bind with chains, and murder for 
the merest trifles, wretched human beings who 
are of a mor«s dusky colour than themselves ; 



and have recently admitted into their Union a 
new state, with the express permission of in- 
grafting this atrocious wickedness into their 
constitution ! No one can admire the simple 
wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful 
propensity which exists among government 
runners to vent flieir small spite at their cha- 
racter; but on .he subject of slavery, the con- 
duct of America is, and has been, most repre- 
hensible. It is impossible to speak of it with 
too much indignation and contempt ; but for 
it, we should look forward with unqualified 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and such 
a magnificent spectacle of human happiness. 



BENTHAM ON FALLACIES.* 



[EnnniUKOH Rkvixw, 1825.] 



Thbeb are a vast number of absurd and mis- 
ehievous fallacies, which pass readily in the 
world for sense and virtue, while in truth they 
tend only to fortify error and encourage crime. 
Mr. Bentham has enumerated the most con- 
spicuous of these in the book before us. 

Whether it is necessary there should be a 
middleman between the cultivator and pos- 
sessor, learned economists have doubted ; but 
neither gods, men, nor booksellers can doubt 
the necessity of a middleman between Mr. 
Bentham and the public. Mr. Bentham is 
long; Mr. Bentham is occasionally involved 
and obscure; Mr. Bentham invents new and 
alarming expressions ; Mr. Bentham loves di- 
vision and subdivision — and he loves method 
itself, more than its consequences. Those 
only, therefore, who know his originality, his 
knowledge, his vigour, and his boldness, will 
recur to the works themselves. The great 
mass of readers will not purchase improve- 
ment at so dear a rate ; but will choose rather to 
become acquainted with Mr. Bentham through 
the medium of reviews — after that eminent 
philosopher has been washed, trimmed, shaved, 
and forced into clean linen. One great use of 
a review, indeed, is to make men wise in ten 
pages, who have no appetite for an hundred 
pages ; to condense nourishment, to work with 
pulp and essence, and to guard the stomach 
from idle burden and unmeaning bulk. For 
half a page, sometimes for a whole page, Mr. 
Bentham writes with a power which few can 
equal ; and by selecting and omitting, an admi- 
rable style may be formed from the text. 
Using this liberty, we shall endeavour to give 
an account of Mr. Bentham's doctrines, for the 
most part in his own words. Wherever any 
expression is particularly happy, let it be con- 
sidered to be Mr. Bentham's : — the dulness we 
take to ourselves. 

Ow Wiie AncettoTi — the Wisdom of our AncU' 
ton — th* Wisdom of Age»~^VenerabU AntiquUy'^ 



* TV BmU of FaUaan : from Uufbtdokod Pavert of 
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Wisdom of Old Times^ — ^This mischievous and 
absurd fallacy springs from the grossest per* 
version of the meaning of words. Experience 
is certainly the mother of wisdom, and the old 
have, of course, a greater experience than the 
young; but the question is, who are the old! 
and who are the young 1 Of individuals living 
at the same period, the oldest has, of course^ 
the greatest experience ; but among gencrattoiia 
of men the reverse of this is true. Those who 
come first (our ancestors), are the young peo- 
ple, and have the least experience. We have 
added to their experience the experience of 
many centuries ; and, therefore, as far as expe- 
rience goes, are wiser, and more capable of 
forming an opinion than they were. The real 
feeling should be, not can we be so presump- 
tuous as to put our opinions in opposition to 
those of our ancestors ? but can such young, ig- 
norant, inexperienced persons as our ancestors 
necessarily were, be expected to have under- 
stood a subject as well as those who have seen 
so much more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experience of so many centuries 1 
All this cant, then, about our ancestors is 
merely an abuse of words, by transferring 
phrases true of contemporary men to succeed- 
ing ages. Whereas (as we have before ob- 
served) of living men the oldest has, ctderiM 
paribus, the most experience ; of generations, 
the oldest has, ceteris paribus, the least expe> 
rience. Our ancestors, up to the Conquest, 
were children in arms; chubby boys in the 
time of Edward the First; striplings under 
Elizabeth; men in the reign of Queen Anne; 
and we only are the white-bearded, silver-headed 
ancients, who have treasured up, and are pre 
pared to profit by, all the experience whieh 
human life can supply. We are not disputing 
with our ancestors the palm of talent, in which 
they may or may not be our superiors, but the 
palm of experience, in which it is utterly im- 
possible they can be our superiors. And j€% 
whenever the chancellor comes forward to pro- 
tect some abuse, or to oppose some ^Vv^'v^afti^ 
has the incTea&e ot \i^m<dXL\A!^Y^'GAa^ Vs^ >k» 
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oliject, his first appeal ia always to the wisdom 
of oar ancestors; and he himself, and many 
noble lords who TOte with him, are, to this 
hour, persuaded that all iterations and amend- 
ments on their devices are an nnblushing con- 
troTorsy between yoathftd temerity and mature 
experience ! — and so, in truth, they are — only 
that muoh-loTed magistrate mistakes the young 
for the old, and the old for the young — and is 
guilty of that very sin agidnst experience which 
he attributes to Uie loTors of innoTation. 

We cannot of course be supposed to main- 
tain that our ancestors wanted wisdom, or that 
they were necessarily mistaken in their insti- 
tutions, because their means of information 
were more limited than ours. Bat we do con- 
fidently maintain that when we find it expe- 
dient to change any thing which our ancestors 
have enacted, we are the experienced persons, 
and not they. The quantity of talent is always 
varying in any great nation. To say that we 
are more or less able than our ancestors, is an 
assertion that requires to be explained. All 
the able men of all ages, who have ever lived 
in England, probably possessed, if taken alto- 
gether, more intellect than all the able men now 
in England can boast of. Bat if authority must 
be resorted to rather than reason, the question is, 
What was the wisdom of that single age which 
enacted the law, compared with the wisdom of 
the age which proposes to alter it 1 What are 
the eminent men of one and the other period ') 
If you say that our ancestors were wiser than us, 
mention year date and year. If the splendour of 
names iseqaal,are the circumstances the same? 
If the circumstances are the same, we have a su- 
periority of experience, of which the difference 
between the two periods is the measure. It is 
necessary to insist upon this ; for apon sacks of 
wool, and on benches forensic, sit grave men, 
and agricolous persons in the Commons, crying 
out "Ancestors, Ancestors ! kodie turn! Saxons, 
Danes, save us ! Fiddlefrig, help us ! Howel, 
Ethel wolf^ protect us.** — Any cover for nonsense 
— any veil for trash — any pretext for repelling 
the innovations of conscience and of duty! 

**&o long as they keep to vague generalities — 
so long as the two objects of comparison are 
each of them taken in the lamp— wise ances- 
lors in one lump, ignorant and foolish mob of 
modern times in the other— the weakness of 
the fallacy may escape detection. Bat let them 
assign for the period of superior wisdom any 
determinate period whatsoever, not only will 
the groandlessness of the notion be apparent 
(class being compared with class in that period 
and the present one), but, unless the antecedent 
period be, comparatively speaking, a very 
modem one, so wide will be the disparity, and 
to such an amount in favour of modem times, 
that, in comparison of the lowest class of the 
people in modem times (always supposing 
them proficients in the art of reading, and their 
proficiency employed in the reading of news- 
papers), the very highest and best informed 
elass of these wise ancestors will turn out to 
be grossly ignorant 

** Take, for example, any year in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, from 1609 to 1546. At 
that time the House of Lords would probably 
have been in possession of by far the larger 



proportion of what little instruction the. ag« 
afforded: in the House of Lords, among the 
laity it might even then be a question whe- 
ther, without exception, their lordships were 
all of them able so much as to read. But 
even supposing them all in the ftdlest posses- 
sion of that useful and political science being 
the science in question, what instruction on 
the subject could they meet with at that time 
of day? 

<*(hi no one branch of legislation was any 
book extant from which, with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the then present times, any useM 
instruction could be derived : distributive law, 
penal law, international law, political ecanomy« 
so far firom existing as sciences, had scarcely ob- 
tained a name : in all those departments, under 
the head oiquid faciendum^ a mere blank : the 
whole literature of the age consisted of a mea- 
ger chronicle or two, containing short memo- 
randums of the usual occurrences of war and 
peace, battles, sieges, executions, revels, deaths, 
births, processions, ceremonies, and other ex- 
ternal events ; but with scarce a speech or an 
incident that could enter into the composition 
of any such work as a history of the human 
mind — ^with scarce an attempt at investigation 
into causes, characters, or the state of the 
people at large. Even when at last, little by 
little, a scrap or two of political instruction 
came to be obtainable, the proportion of error 
and mischievous doctrine mixed up with it was 
so great, that whether a blank unfilled might 
not have been less prejudicial than a blank 
thus filled, may reasonably be matter of doubt 

" If we come down to the reign of James 
the First, we shall find that Solomon of his 
time eminently eloquent as well as learned, 
not only among crowned but among uncrown- 
ed heads, marking out for prohibition and pu- 
nishment the practices of devils and witches, 
and without any the slightest objection on the 
part of the great characters of that day in 
their high situations, consigning men to death 
and torment for the misfortune of not being so 
well acquainted as he was with the composi- 
tion of the Godhead. 

" Under the name of exorcism, the Catholic 
liturgy contains a form of procedure for driving 
out devils ;— even with the help of this instru- 
ment, the operation cannot be performed with 
the desired success, but by an operator quali- 
fied by holy orders for the working of this as 
well as so many other wonders. In our days 
and in our country the same object is attained, 
and beyond comparison more efiectually, by 
so cheap an instrument as a commcn news- 
paper: before this talisman, not only devils 
but ghosts, vampires, witches, and all their 
kindred tribes, are driven out of the land, ne- 
ver to return again ! The touch of the holy 
water is not so intolerable to them as the bare 
smell of printers' ink." — (pp. 74 — 77.) 

FdUaey of irrtvocable Lawa^ — A law, says 
Mr. Bentham, (no matter to what eflect,) is 
proposed to a legislative assembly, who are 
called upon to reject it, upon the single ground, 
that by those who in some former period ex- 
ercised the same power, a regulation was made, 
having for its object to preclude for ever, or 
to the end of an unexpired period, all succeed 
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fng legislators from enacting a law to any 
foch effect as that now proposed. 

Now it appears quite evident that, at every 
period of time, every legislature must be en- 
dowed with all those powers which the exi- 
gency of the times may require : and any at^ 
tempt to infringe on this power is inadmissible 
and absurd. The sovereign power, at any one 
period, can only form a blind guess at the 
measures which may be necessary for any 
future period : but by this principle of immu- 
table laws, the government is transferred from 
those who are necessarily the best judges of 
what they want, to others who can know little 
or nothing about the matter. The thirteenth 
century decides for the fourteenth. The four- 
teenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The 
fifteenth hermetically seals up the sixteenth, 
which tyrannizes over the seventeenth, which 
again tells the eighteeuth how it is to act, un- 
der circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
and how it is to conduct itself in exigencies 
which no human wit can anticipate. 

" Men who have a century more of expe- 
rience to groimd their judgments on, surrender 
their intellect to men who had a century less 
experience, and who, unless that deficiency 
constitutes a claim, have no claim to pre- 
ference. If the prior gentlemen were, in re- 
spect of intellectual qualification, ever so much 
superior to the subsequent generation — ^if it 
understood so much better than the subsequent 
generation itself the interest of that subsequent 
generation— could it have been in an equal 
degree anxious to promote that interest^ and 
consequently equally attentive to those facts 
with which, though in order to form a judg- 
ment it ought to have been, it is impossible 
that it should have been acquainted 1 In a 
word, will its love for that subsequent gene- 
ration be quite so great as that same genera- 
tion's love for itself 1 

" Not even here, after a moment's deliberate 
reflection, will the assertion be in the affirma- 
tive. And yet it is their prodigious anxiety 
for the welfare of their posterity that produces 
the propensity of these sages to tie up the 
hands of this same posterity for evermore — to 
act as guardians to its perpetual and incurable 
weakness, and take its conduct for ever out 
of its own hands. 

**l( it be right that the conduct of the 19th 
century should be determined not by its own 
judgment, but by that of the 1 8th, it will be 
equally right that the conduct of the 20th cen- 
tury should be determined, not by its own 
judgment, but by that of the 19th. And if the 
same principle were still pursued, what at 
length would be the consequence? — that in 
process of time the practice of legislation 
would be at an end. The conduct and fate of 
all men would be determined by those who 
neither knew nor cared any thing about the 
matter ; and the aggregate body of the living 
would remain for ever in subjection to an in- 
exorable tyranny, exercised as it were by the 
aggregate body of the dead." — (pp. 84 — 86.) 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham well ob- 
serves, of Nero or Caligula* would be more 



tolerable than an irrtvoeabk law. The despot^ 
through fear or favour, or in a lucid intervals 
might relent; but how are the Parliament; 
who made the Scotch Union, for example, to 
be awakened from that dust in which they r^ 
pose — the jobber and the patriot, the speaker 
and the doorkeeper, the silent voters and the 
men of rich allusions — Cannings and cultiva* 
tors. Barings and Beggars— -mtdring irrevoca* 
ble laws for men who toss their remains aboat 
with spades, and use the relics of these legis* 
lators to give breadth to brocoli, and to aid th« 
vernal eruption of asparagus t 

If the law is good, it will support itself; if 
bad, it should not be supported by the trrenKh 
cable theory, which is never resorted to but as 
the veil of abuses. All living men must pos- 
sess the supreme power over their own happi* 
ness at every particular period. To suppose 
that there is any thing which a whole nation 
cannot do, which they deem to be essential to 
their happiness, and that they cannot do it, 
because another generation, long ago dead and 
gone, said it must not be done, is mere non* 
sense. While you are captain of the vessel, 
do what you please ; but the moment you quit 
the "ship, I become as omnipotent as you. You 
may leave me as much advice as you please, 
but you cannot leave me commands f though, 
in fact, this is the only meaning which can b« 
applied to what are called irrevocable laws. 
It appeared to the legislature for the time being 
to be of immense importance to make soeh 
and such a law. Great good was gained, or 
great evil avoided by enacting it. Pause be* 
fore you alter an institution which has been 
deemed to be of so much importance. This 
is prudence and common sense; the rest is 
the exaggeration of fools, or the artifice of 
knaves, who eat up fools. What endless non- 
sense has been talked of our navigation laws I 
What wealth has been sacrificed to either be* 
fore they were repealed ! How impossible it 
appeared to Noodledom to repeal them ! They 
were considered of the irrevocable class— a 
kind of law over which the dead only were 
omnipotent, and the living had no power. 
Frost, it is true, cannot be put off by act of 
Parliament, nor can spring be accelerated by 
any majority of both houses. It is, however, 
quite a mistake to suppose that any alteration 
of any of the articles of union is as much out 
of the jurisdiction of Parliament as these 
meteorological changes. In every year, and 
every day of that year, living men have a 
right to make their own laws, and manage 
their own affairs ; to break through the tyranny 
of the ante-spirants — the people who breathed 
before them^ — ^and to do what they please for 
themselves. Such supreme power cannot,' 
indeed, be well exercised by the people at 
large; it must be exercised therefore by the 
delegates, or Parliament whom the people 
choose; and such Parliament, disregarding 
the superstitious reverence for irrevocable law9t 
can have no other criterion of wrong and right 
than that of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutaMe; 
and the immutable law happens at the same 
time to be too foolish and mischiftyQ^<& \a ^^t. 
endnredi insteaii ol \»\n% tt.^wiik!^\xS* ^»^ 
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destinely eraded, or openly yiolated ; and thus 
die authority of all law is weakened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially 
bound by foolish and improTident treaties, 
ample notice most be given of their terminap 
tion. Where the state has made ill-advised 
grants, or rash bargains with individuals, it is 
necessary to grant proper compensation. The 
most difficult case, certainly, is that of the 
union of nations, where a smaller number of 
the weaker nation is admitted into the larger 
senate of the greater nation, and will be over- 
powered if the question comes to a vote ; but 
the lesser nation must run this risk : it is not 
probable that any violation of articles will take 
place, till they are absolutely called for by ex- 
treme necessity. But let the danger be what 
it may, no danger is so great, no supposition 
so foolish, as to consider any human law as 
Irrevocable. The shiAing attitude of human 
affairs would often render such a condition an 
intolerable evil to all parties. The absurd 
jealousy of our countrymen at the union se- 
cured heritable jurisdiction to the owners; 
nine-and-thirty years afterwards they were 
abolished, in the very teeth of the act of union, 
and to the evident promotion of the public 
good. 

Continuity of a Law by Oatlu — ^The sove- 
reign of England at his coronation takes an 
oath to maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the gospel, and the Protestant 
religion as established by law, and to preserve 
to 2ie bishops and clergy of this realm the 
rights and privileges which by law appertain 
to them, and to preserve inviolate the doctrine, 
discipline, worship, and government of the 
church. It has been suggested that by this 
oath the king stands precluded from granting 
those indulgences to the Irish Catholics, 
which are included in the bill for their eman- 
cipation. The true meaning of these pro- 
visions is of course to be decided, if doubtful, 
by the same legislative authority which enacted 
them. But a different notion, it seems, is now 
afloat The king for the time being (we are 
putting an imaginary case) thinks, as an indi- 
vidual, that he is not maintaining the doctrine, 
discipline, and rights of the Church of Eng- 
land, if he grants any extension of civil rights 
to those who are not members of that church ; 
that he is violating his oath by so doing. This 
oath, then, according to this reasoning, is the 
great palladium of the church. As long as it 
remains inviolate the church is safe. How, 
then, can any monarch who has t^en it ever 
consent to repeal it ? How can he, consistent- 
ly with his oath for the preservation of the 
privileges of the church, contribute his part 
to throw down so strong a bulwark as he 
deems this oath to bel The oath, then, can- 
not be altered. It must remain under all cir- 
cumstances of society the same. The king, 
who has taken it, is bound to continue it, and 
lo refuse his sanction to any bill for its future 
alteration ; because it prevents him, and, he 
must needs think, will prevent others from 
granting dangerous immunities to the enemies 
of the church. 

Here, then, is an irrevocable law — a piece 
§i mbsurd tyranny exercised by the rulers of 



Queen Anne's time upon the government of 
1835— a certain art of potting and preserving 
a kingdom, in one shape, attitude and flavour — 
and in this way it is that an institution appears 
like old Ladies' Sweetmeats and made wines 
— Apricot Jam 1822 — Currant Wine 1819 — 
Court of Chancery 1427 — ^Penal Laws against 
Catholics 1676. The difference is, that the an- 
cient woman is a better judge of mouldy com- 
modities than the illiberal part of his majesty's 
ministers. The potting lady goes sniffing 
about and admitting light and air to prevent 
the progress of decay; while to him of the 
woolsack, all seems doubly dear in proportion 
as it is antiquated, worthless, and unusable. 
It ought not to be in the power of the sovereign 
to tie up his own hands, much less the hands 
of his successors. If the sovereign is to op- 
pose his own opinion to that of the two other 
branches of the legislature, and himself to 
decide what he considers to be for the benefit 
of the Protestant church, and what not, a king 
who has spent his whole life in the frivolous 
occupation of a court, may, by perversion of 
understanding, conceive measures most salu- 
tary to the church to be most pernicious ; and 
persevering obstinately in his own error, may 
fmstrate the wisdom of his Parliament, and 

S^rpetaate the most Inconceivable folly! If 
enry VIII. had argued in this manner, we 
should have had no reformation. If George 
m. had alwajTS argued in this manner, the Ca- 
tholic code would never have been relaxed. 
And thus, a king, however incapable of form- 
ing an opinion upon serioas subjects, has 
nothing to do but to pronounce the word om- 
tcteiuv, and the whole power of the country is 
at his feet. 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say 
that a man is acting contrary to his conscience 
who surrenders his opinion, upon any subject, 
to those who must understand the subject bet- 
ter than himselfl I think my ward has a 
claim to the estate ; but the best lawyers tell 
me he has none. I think my son capable of 
undergoing the fatigues of a military life ; but 
the best physicians say he is much too weak. 
My Parliament say this measure will do the 
church no harm ; but I think it very pernicious 
to the church. Am I acting contrary to my 
conscience because I apply much higher in 
tellectual powers than my own to the investi- 
gation and protection of these high interests ? 

*< According to the form in which it is con- 
ceived, any such engagement is in efl[ect either 
a check or a license : — a license under the ap- 
pearance of a check, and for that very reason 
but the more efficiently operative. 

" Chains to the man in power t Yes : — but 
only such as he figures with on the stage : to 
the spectators as imposing, to himself as light 
as possible. Modelled by the wearer to suit 
his own purposes, they serve to rattle, but not 
to restrain. 

« Suppose a king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to have expressed his fixed determination, 
in the event of any proposed law being ten- 
dered to him for his assent, to refuse such 
assent, and this not on the persuasion that the 
law would not be 'for the utility of the sub- 
jects,' but that by his coronation oath he stanris 
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precluded from so doing : — the course proper terestedness, so uniformly do they prefer the 

to be taken by Parliament, the coarse pointed public advantage to their own, that such i 

out by principle and precedent, would be, a measure is altogether unnecessary. Their 

Tote of abdication : — a vote declaring the king disapproval is sufficient to warrant an opposi* 

to have abdicated his royal authority, and that, tion ; precautions can only be requisite wnere 

as in case of death or incurable mental de- danger is apprehended ; here, the high charao* 

rangement, now is the time for the person next ter of the individuals in question is a sufficient 

in succession to take his place. guarantee against any ground of alarm.' "— » 

** In the celebrated case m which a vote to (pp. 128, 1S4.} 

this effect was actually passed, the declaration „^ ••.«..«. 

of abdication was in lawyers' language a fie ^.^he psuiegyric goes on mcrea^ing with the 

tion-in plain truth a falsehood-Sd that dignity of the lauded person. AU are hono«w 

falsehood a mockery; not a particle of his ^^^^ "!? ^^^^^'^l ""!?• .^^"^ person who 

power was it the wish of James to abdicate, to °P^^» ^!i^.??^ ""iJ^f ^^^'^ " l?^^'''''^^*5r 

partwith; but to increase it to a maximum was proved fidehty; the junior clerk is a model of 

the manifest object of all his efforts. But in assiduity; aU the clerks are models-seven 

the case here supposed, with respect to a part, ^^^ models, eight yearej models, nine years' 

and that a principliJ part of the royal authority, models and upwards. The first clerk is a p^ 

the will and puwse to abdicate are actuaUy ragon-^nd ministers the very^^^^^ 
declared 
which the 

the subjects,' be exercised, the remainder must . ^ , .. . ^ , ^ u 

of necessity be, on their part, and for their "f,^ condescen<hng, perhaps, to refute such 

sake, addedu"-(pp. 110, 111.) ^fj " ^'. .»^^^y« ^^''^^ J'"? o^*^'^* ^^^ 

^'^'^ ' if the propriety of the measure m question be 

Self'trump^ef^t fallacy 4 — Mr. Benthfiim ex- established by direct arguments, these must be 

plains the self-trumpeter's fallacy as follows, at least as conclusive against the chararterof 

« There are certain men in office who, in t^w who oppose it as their character c^ 

discharge of their functions, arrogate to them- ^^i,^ ^#rf«I"^r.«-.k •« •*»««»«»* ,-. ♦/> ^^^ 

selves a degree of probity, which is to exclude ^3^^*/?i^A''l '^^^^ 

all imputations and all inquiry. Their asser- ^^^.f^.^'^j^l TS^^Jf^^ 

tions are to be deemed Equivalent to proof; P^^t .l?.Sn t^pT^IJin^dnnl ^ 

their virtues are guarantees for the f£thful ^"^^ agreeable to their mcUnaUons. 

discharge of their duties ; and the most implicit « j^ ^^^ 1,^^ trust, the legislator should, 

confidence is to be reposed in them on all oc- ^j. ^^ purpose of prevention, suppose the 

casions. If you expose any abuse, propose ^^Qstee disposed to break the trust in every 

any reform, call for secunties, inquiry, or mea^ imaginable way in which it would be possible 

sures to promote publicity, they set up a cry for him to reap, from the breach of it, any per- 

of surpnse, amounting almost to indignation, g^^^ advantage. This is the principh on 

as if their inte^ty were questioned, or their ^^ich public institutions ought to be formed; 

honour wounded. With all this, they dexte- ^^ ^jf^^ ^^ jg ye^ ^ ^ n^en indiscrimi- 

ronsly mix up intimations, that the most exalted ^^^^1 j^ jg injurious to none. The practical 

patnotism, honour, and perhaps religion, are inference is, to oppose to such possible (and 

the only sources of all their actions."—(p. 120.) ^y,^^ ^j, always be probable) breaches of 

Of course every man will try what he can 'rust every bar that can be opposed, consist* 

effect by these means ; but (as Mr. Bentham ently with the power requisite for the efficient 

observes) if there be any one maxim in politics "*« ^"« discharge of the trust Indeed, these 

more certain than another, it is that no possi- arguments, drawn from the supposed virtues 

ble degree of virtue in the governor can render ^^ ^^^ ^ Po.^**"* arc opposed to the first prm- 

it expedient for the governed to dispense with ciples on which aU laws proceed, 

good laws and good institutions. Madame de " Such allegations of individuaJ virtue are 

Btael (to her disgrace) said to the Emperor of »^«ver supported by specific proof, are scarce 

Russia, " Sire, your character is a constitudon «yer suscepUble of specific disproof; and sp^ 

for your country, and your conscience its cific disproof, if offered, could not be admitted 

guarantee." His reply was, ''Quand cela m either house of Parhament. If attempted 

serait, je ne serais jamais qu'un accident elsewhere, the punishment would fall, not on 

heureux;" and this we think one of the truest ^^ unworthy trustee, but on him b^ ^^^°*,S? 

and most brilUant replies ever made by mo- unworthmess had been proved, —(pp. ISO, 

narch. 12^0 

Laudatory Pertonalitiei, — ** The object of lau- FaUaciei of pretended Danger4 — ^Impu tation of 

datory personalities is to effect the rejection bad design— of bad character— of bad motives 

of a measure on account of the alleged good ^ofinconsislency— of suspicious connections, 

character of those who oppose it ; and the The object of this class of fallacies is to 

argument advanced is, * The measure is ren- draw aside attention from the measure to the 

dered unnecessary by the virtue of those who man, and this in such a manner, that, for some 

are in power — their opposition is sufficient real or supposed defect in the author of the 

authority for the rejection of the measure. The measure, a corresponding defect shall be iior 

measure proposed implies a distrust of the pu ted to the measure itself. Thus " the author 

members of his majesty's government ; but so of the measure entertains abaddesi^** t.^^-?^* 

great is their integrity, so complete their disin* fore the measxit^ \a\^«A» "^Sh&^«x*K.NfcxSA^^»^ 
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Ikerefore the musnre is bad; his motire is ] 
bid, I will Tote against the measnre. On for- 
mer oceaiions, Ihis sarae person who propoaed | 
the meaiare va« its eaemj, ihererore ihe mea- 
■nre is bid. He ii on a footlDg of intimacy 
with this or that dangeroas man, or has been 
seen in his company, or iE snspecied of euler- 
taining lome of his opinions, therefore the 
meunre is bad. He bears a name thai at a 
former period was home by a set of men now 
no more, hy whom bad principles were enier- 
tmined — therefore the measure is bad I" 

Now, if the measure be really inexpedient, 
why not at once show it to be sot If the 
BSaanre is good, is it bad because a bad man 
la iu author 1 If bad, is it good because a 
good man has produced ill What are these 
•rgBmeuIs, but to say to the assembly who are 
lo be the jndges of any measure, that their 
imbecili^ is too great to allow them lo judge 
of (he measure by its own merits, and that 
they must hare reconrse to distant and feebler 
probabilities for that purpose 1 

"In proportion to the degree of efficiency 
with which a man snlfers these instruments 
CFf deception to operate npon his mind, he 
■nables bad meit to exercise over him a sort 
of power, the thought of which ought to cover 
him with shame. Allow this argument the 
affect of a conclusive one, you put it into the 

Cor of any man to draw you at pleasure 
I the support of every measure, which in 
youT own eyes is good, to force yon to give 
Tonr sapport to any and every measure which 
m roar own eyes is bad. Is it goodl — the 
bM roan embraces it, and, by the supposition, 
jou reject iL Is it bad? — he vituperates it, 
and that suffices for driving yoa into its em- 
brace. You split upon the rocks, because he 
has avoided them; yon miss the harbour, 
tiecaase be has steered into iti Give your- 
aelf up to any such blind antipathy, you arc 
no less in the power of your adversaries, 
than if, by a correspoudently irrational sym- 

Cathy and obsequiousness, you put yourself 
llo the power of your friends." — (pp. 133,. 
133.) 

"Besides, nolhiug bnt labarious appli 
tioD, and B clear and comprehensive inlellectv 
can enable a man, on any given subject, 
employ successfully relevant arguments drawn 
from the subject itself. To employ person- 
■lities, neither labour nor intellect is required. 
In this sort of contest, the most idle and the 
moil ignorant are quite on a par with, if 
mperior to, the most industrious and the n: 
highly gifted individuals. Nothing con 
more convenient for those who would speak 
without the trouble of thinking. The same 
Ideas are brought forward over and over 
■gain, and all that is required is to vary the 
turn of expression. Close and relevant argu- 
ments have very li'tlc hold on the passions, 
and serve rather to quell than to inflame 
Ihem; while in personalities there is alwayii 
something stimulant, whether oit the pan of 
bun who praises or him who blames. Praise 
forms a land of connection between the party 
pnlsing and the party praised, and vimpera- 
tion gives an airof conrage and independence 
# lie /vrty who blames. 



"Ignorance and indolence, friendship lai 
imitj', concurring and conflicting interest, 
irvtiity and independence, all conspire to 
^TC personalities the ascendency they so an- 
happily maintain. The more we lie under the 
influence of our own passions, the more we 
rely on others being affected in a similar 
degree. A man who can repel these injuries 
with dignity, may often convert them into tri- 
umph : ■ Strike me, bat hear,' says be, and the 
I'ury of his antagonist redounds to bis own 
discomfiture." — (pp. 141, 143.) 
No Innomtlon.' — To say that all new things 
e bad, is to say that all old things were bad 
their commencement: for of all the old 
things ever seen or heard of, there is not one 
ihat was not once new. Whatever is now 
establishment was once innovation. The first 
inventor of pews and parish clerks was no 
doubt considered as a Jacobin in his day. 
Judges, jnries, criers of the court, are all the 
inventions of ardent spirits, who filled the 
world with alarm, and were considered as the 
great precursors of ruin and dissolution. No 
inoculation, no turnpikes, no reading, no wril- 
mg, no popery! The fool sayelh in his heart, 
and crieib with his mouth, "I will have nothing 



admission of the propriety of the measure 
considered in itself, and thus demonstrates ita 
own futility, and cuts up from under itself the 
^oond which it endeavours to make. A mea- 
sure is to be rejected for something that, by 
bare possibility, may be found amiss in some 
other measure \ This is vicarious reproba- 
lion; upon this principle Herod instituted his 
massacre. It is the argument of a driveller 
10 other drivellers, wbo says. We are not able 
to decide upon the evil when it arises — our 
only safe way is to act upon the general ap- 
prehension of evil. 

O0ieial Makfatlor't Serttn. — "Atlaek u» — t/aa 
attack Government." 

If this notion is acceded to, every one who 
derives at present any advantage from misrule 
has it in fee-simple; and all abuses, present 
and future, are wilhont remedy. So long as 
there is any thing amiss in conducting the 
business of government, so long as it can be 
made better, there can be no other mode of 
bringing it nearer to perfection, Iban the indi- 
cation of such imperfections as at the lime 
being eiisL 

"But so far is it from being trae that a 
man's aversion or contempt for the hands by 
which the powers of government, or even for 
the system under which they are exercised, is 
a proof of his aversion or contempt towards 
government itself, that, even in proportion lo 
I (iie strength of that aversion or contempt, it is 
a proof of the opposite affection. What, in 
consequence of such contempt or aversion, 
he wishes for, is, not that there be no hands al 
! all to exercise these powers, but that the hands 
[may be better regulated; — not that thos« 
I powers should not be exercised at all, but that 
they should be better exercised ; — not that, in 
tlw exercise of them, no rules at all should b* 
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porsned, but that the rules by which they are 
tzercised should be a better set of rules. 

"All government is a trust; every branch 
of government is a trust ; and immemorially 
acknowledged so to be : it is only by the mag- 
nitude of the scale that public differ from pri- 
vate trusts. I complain of the conduct of a 
person in the character of guardian, as domes- 
tic guardian, having the care of a minor or 
insane person. In so doing, do I say that 
guardianship is a bad institution! Does it 
enter into the head of any one to suspect me 
of so doing ? I complain of an individual in 
the character of a commercial agent, or as- 
signee of the effects of an insolvent. In so 
doing, do I say that commercial agency is a 
bad thing ? that the practice of vesting in the 
hands of trustees or assignees the effects of 
an insolvent, for the purpose of their being 
divided among his creditors, is a bad practice 1 
Does any such conceit ever enter into the head 
of man, as that of suspecting me of so doing?" 
—(pp. 162, 163.) 

There are no complaints against govern- 
ment in Turkey — no motions in Parliament, 
no Morning Chronicles, and no Edinburgh 
Reviews : yet, of all countries in the world, it 
is that in which revolts and revolutions are 
the most frequent. 

It is so far from true, that no good govern- 
ment can exist consistently with such dis- 
closure, that no good government can exist 
without it It is quite obvious, to all who are 
capable of reflection, that by no other means 
than by lowering the governors in the estima- 
tion of the people, can there be hope or chance 
of beneficial change. To infer from this wise 
endeavour to lessen the existing rulers in the 
estimation of the people, a wish of dissolving 
the government, is either artifice or error. 
The physician who intentionally weakens the 
patient by bleeding him has no intention he 
should perish. 

The greater the quantity of respect a man 
receives, independ'ently of good conduct, the 
less good is his behaviour likely to be. It is 
the interest, therefore, of the public, in the 
case of each, to see that the respect paid to 
him should, as completely as possible, depend 
upon the goodness of his behaviour in the 
execution of his trust. But it is, on the con- 
trary, the interest of the trustee, that the re- 
spect, the money, or any other advantage he 
receives in virtue of his office, should be as 
great, as secure, and as independent of conduct 
as possible. Soldiers expect to be shot at; 
public men must expect to be attacked, and 
sometimes unjustly. It keeps up the habit of 
considering their conduct as exposed to scru- 
tiny; on the part of the people at large, it 
keeps alive the expectation of witnessing 
such attacks, and the habit of looking out for 
tfacm. The friends and supporters of govern- 
ment have always greater facility in keeping 
and raising it up, than its adversaries have 
Ibr lowering it. 

Aeeusaiion^carej^a Device. — **Infamy must at- 
tach fomewhere.** 

This fallacy consists in representing the 
character of a calumniator as necessarily and 
iustly attaching upon him who, having made a , 



charge of ipisconduct a^raiki^t any personf 
possessed of political pcwei or influence, Aiils 
of producing evidence sui&cient for their con- 
viction. 

" If taken as a general proposition, applying 
to all public accusations, nothing can be more 
mischievous as well as fallacious. Supposing 
the charge unfounded, the delivery of it may 
have been accompanied with mala fide» (con* 
sciousness of its injustice), with temerity only, 
or it may have been perfectly blameless. It is 
in the first case alone that infamy can with 
propriety attach upon him who brings it for- 
ward. A charge really groundless may have 
been honestly 6«i<6oei;{ to be well founded, t.e. 
believed with a sort of provisional credence, 
sufficient for the purpose of engaging a man 
to do his part towards the bringing about an 
investigation, but without sufficient reasons. 
But a charge may be perfectly groundless 
without attaching the smallest particle of 
blame upon him who brings it forward. Sup- 
pose him to have heard from one or more, 
presenting themselves to him in the character 
of percipient witnesses, a story which, either 
intotOf or perhaps only in cireumstancest though 
in circumstances of the most material import- 
ance, should prove false and mendacious- 
how is the person who hears this, and acts 
accordingly, to blame? What sagacity can 
enable a man previously to legal investigation, 
a man who has no power that can enable him 
to insure correctness or completeness on the 
part of this extrajudicial testimony, to guard 
against deception in such a case?" — (pp. 
185, 186.) 

Fallaei/ of false Consolation.-^*' What is the 
matter witn you? — What would you have? 
Look at the people there, and there,' think how 




your tnstttutums models of 

It is not the desire to look to the bright side 
that is blamed : but when a particular suffer- 
ing, produced by an assigned cause, has been 
pointed out, the object of many apologists is 
to turn the eyes of inquirers and judges into 
any other quarter in preference. If a man's 
tenants were to come with a general encomium 
on the prosperity of the country, instead of a 
specified sum, would it be accepted ? In a 
court of justice, in an action for damages, did 
ever any such device occur as that of pleading 
assets in the hands of a third person ? There 
is, in fact, no country so poor and so wretched 
in every element of prosperity, in which mat- 
ter for this argument might not be found. 
Were the prosperity of the country tenfold as 
great as at present, the absurdity of the argn 
ment would not in the least degree be lessened* 
Why should the smallest evil be endure^ 
which can be cured; because others suffer pa- 
tiently under greater evils ? Should the small* 
est improvement attainable be neglected, be* 
cause others remain contented in a state of 
still greater inferiority? 

"l^riously and pointedly in the character 
of a bar to any measure of relief, no, nor to 
the most trivial improvem«*nt, can it 45ver be 
employed* 8\x^^tb« ^ \nSl Vsc^-^^^x. Ssx^^x 
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Terting an impassable road any where into a 
passable one, would any man stand up to op- 
pose it, who could find nothing better to urge 
against it than the multitude and goodness of 
the roads we have already 1 No : when in the 
character of a serious bar to the measure in 
hand, be that measure what it may, an argu- 
ment so palpably inapplicable is employed, it 
can only be for the purpose of creating a di- 
version ;— of turning aside the minds of men 
from the subject really in hand, to a picture, 
which, by its beauty, it is hoped, may engross 
the attention of the assembly, and make them 
foiget for the moment for what purpose they 
came there."— (pp. 196, 197.J 

The QmetUtf or no Complmnt^ — ** A new law 
or measure being proposed in the character of 
a remedy for some incontestable abuse or evil, 
an objection is frequently started to the follow- 
ing effect: — ^'The measure is unnecessary. 
Nobody complains of disorder in that shape, 
in which it is the aim of your measure to pro- 
pose a remedy to it But even when no cause 
of complaint has been found to exist, especi- 
ally under governments which admit of com- 
plaints, men have in general not been slow, to 
complain ; much less where any just cause of 
complaint has existed.' The argument amounts 
to this : — ^Nobody complains, therefore nobody 
snlfers. It amounts to a veto on all measures 
of precaution or prevention, and goes to es- 
tablish a maxim in legislation directly opposed 
to the most ordinary prudence of common life ; 
— ^it enjoins us to build no parapets to a bridge 
till the number of accidents has raised an uni- 
Tersal clamour." — (pp. 190, 191.) 

Procrattinatoi'8 Argument — ** Wait a little, 
this is not the time,** 

This is the common argument of men, who, 
being in reality hostile to a measure, are 
ashamed or afraid of appearing to be so. To- 
day is the plea — eternal exclusion commonly 
the object It is the same sort of quirk as a 
plea of abatement in law — which is never em- 
ployed but on the side of a dishonest defendant, 
whose hope it is to obtain an ultimate triumph, 
by overwhelming his adversary with despair, 
impoverishment, and lassitude. Which is 
the properest day to do good 1 which is the pro- 
perest day to remove a nuisance? we answer, 
the very first day a man can be found to propose 
the removal of it ; and whoever opposes the 
removal of it on that day will (if he dare) op- 
pose it on every other. There is in the minds 
of many feeble friends to virtue and improve- 
ment, an imaginary period for the removal of 
evils, which it wouil osrtainly be worth while 
to wait for, if there was che smallest chance of 
its ever arriving — a period of unexampled 
peace and prosperity, when a patriotic king 
and an enlightened mob united their ardent 
efforts for the amelioration of human afiairs; 
when the oppressor is as delighted to give up 
the oppression, as the oppressed is to be libera- 
ted from it ; when the difficulty and unpopu- 
larity would be to continue the evil, not to 
abolish it ! These are the periods when fair- 
weather philosophers are willing to venture 
oot, and hazard a little for the general good. 
Bat the history of human nature is so contrary 
to all this, that almost all improvements are 



made ailer the bitterest resistance, and in the 
midst of tumults and civil violence — ^the worst 
period at which they can be made, compared 
to which any perioa is eligible, and should be 
seized hold of by the friends of salutary re- 
form. 

SnaiTs Pace argument. — ** One thing at a 
time / Not too fast ! Slow and sure / — Import- 
ance of the business— extreme difficulty of the 
business— danger of innovation — ^need of cau- 
tion and circumspection — impossibility of fore- 
seeing all consequences — danger of precipita- 
tion—every thing should be gradual — one thing 
at a time — this is not the time — great occupa^ 
tion at present — ^wait for more leisure — ^peo- 
ple well satisfied — ^no petitions presented — ^no 
complaints heard — no such mischief has yet 
taken place — stay till it has taken place!— 
Such is the prattle which the magpie in office, 
who, understanding nothing, yet understands 
that he must have something to say on every 
subject, shouts out among his auditors as a 
succedaneum to thought." — (pp. 203, 204.) 

Vague Generalities. — ^Vague generalities com- 
prehend a numerous class of fallacies resorted 
to by those who, in preference to the determi- 
nate expressions whicb they might use, adopt 
others more vague and indeterminate. 

Take, for instance, the terms, government^ 
laws, morals, religion. Every body will admit 
that there are in the world bad governments, 
bad laws, bad morals, and bad religions. The 
bare circumstance, therefore, of being engaged 
in exposing the defects of government, law, 
morals, and religion, does not of itself afToid 
the slightest presumption that a writer is 
engaged in any thing blamable. If his at- 
tack is only directed against that which is 
bad in each, his efibrts may be productive of 
good to any extent This essential distinction, 
however, the defender of abuses uniformly 
takes care to keep out of sight ; and boldly im- 
putes to his antagonists an intention to sub- 
vert all government, law, morals, and religion* 
Propose any thing with a view to the improve- 
ment of the existing practice, in relation to 
law, government, and religion, he will treat yoa 
with an oration upon the necessity and utility 
of law, government, and religion. Among the 
several cloudy appellatives which have been 
commonly employed as cloaks for misgovem- 
ment, there is none more conspicuous in this 
atmosphere of illusion than the word order* 
As often as any measure is brought forwaid 
which has for its object to lessen the sacrifice 
made by the many to the few, social order is the 
phrase commonly opposed to its progress. 
, << By a defalcation made from any part of 
the mass of factitious delay, vexation, and ex- 
pense, out of which, and in proportion to which, 
lawyers' profit is made to flow — by any defal- 
cation made from the mass of needless and 
worse than useless emolument to office, with 
or without service or pretence of service — ^by 
any addition endeavoured to be made to the 
quantity, or improvement in the quality of ser- 
vice rendered, or time bestowed in service ren- 
dered in return for such emolument — ^by every 
endeavour that has for its object the persuading 
the people to place their fate at the disposal of 
any other agents than those in whose hands 
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bRMh of trnat is certain, doe fulUment of it 
nwnlly and phjsicallj impossible — todat or. 
ia is aaid to be endaDgered, and thiealened Ic 
be deitrojed."— (p. a34.) 

In the same way tttal^kmeni is a word ia 
nse to protect ibe bad parts of establishments, 
by charging those who wish lo remore or alter 
them with a wish to subrerl all good establish^ 

Mischierous fallacies also circulate from 
the convertible use of what Mr. B. is pleased ta 
call dyslo^tic and eulogistic terms. Thus a 
rast concern is expressed for the Uberli/ ' " 
preu, and the utmost abhorreQce for its 
IwiurKst.- but then, by the licentiousness of 
die press is meant every disclosure by whicb 
any abuse is brought to light and exposed to 
ihame — by the Ubtrty of the prtit is meant only 
publicationsfrom which no such inconi 
IS lobe apprehended) and the fallacy 
in employing the sham approbation of liberty 
as a mask for the real opposition to all free 
discussion. To write a pamphlet so ill Ihal 
nobody will read it ; to animadvert in terms 
■o weak and insipid upon great evils, that 
disgust is excited at the vice, and no appre- 
hension in the evil-doer, is a fair nse of the 
liberty of the press, and is not only pardoned 
by the friends of goreminent, bat draws from 
ihem the mosl fervent eulogium. The licen- 
tioosness of the press consists in doing the 
thing boldly and well, in striking terror into 
the guilty, and in rousing the attention of the 
nnbfic to the defence of their highest interests. 
This is the licentiousness of the press held in 
the greatest horror by timid and corrupt men, 
and punished by semianimous, semicadaveroas 
judges, with a captivity of many years. In 
fht same manner the dyslogistic and eulogistic 
fallacies are used in the case of reform. 

" Between all abuses whatsoever, there ex- 
ists tbat connection ; — betweea all persons 
who see each of them any one abuse in which 
an advantage results to himself, there exists, 
in point of interest, that close and sufficiently 
nikaerslood connection, of which intimation 
has been given already. To no one abuse can 
correction be administered without endanger- 
ing the existence of every other. 

"If, then, with this inward determinaliob 
not to suffer, so far as depends upon himself, 
the adoption of any reform which he is able to 
prevent, it should seem to him necessary or 
advisable to put on, for a cover, the profession 
or appearance of a desire to contribute to such 
reform — in pursuance of the device or fallacy 
here in question, he will represent that which 
;oes by the name of reform as distinguisha- 
ble into two species ; one of them a fit subject 
for approbation, the other for disapprobation. 
That which he thus professes to have marked 
for approbation, he will accordingly, for the 
expression of such approbation, characterize 
by some adjunct of the rulogintir cast, snch as 
moderate, for example, or temperate, or prac- 
tical, or practicable. 

"To the other of these nominally distinct 
qwcies, he will, at the same time^ attach some 
Mjuncl of the dytlogittie cast, such as violent, 
intemperatn, extravagant, outrageous, theoreti- 
eal, ■peculativc, and so forth. 



" Thas, then, in profession and to appearance, 
there are in bia conception of Ibe matter two 

cliitjLict and opposite species of reform, to one 
of H'bich his approbation, to the otiier his dis< 
approbation is attached. But the species to 
H'hlI^tl his approbation is aitached is an tn^tf 
species— a Species in which nt individual i«, 
at is intended to be, contained. 

"The species lo which bis disapprobation ii 
aiiacbed is, on the contrary, a crowded specie*, 
a receptacle in which the wbole conienls of tha 
grrnii — of the genus Riform are intended to bt 
included."— <pp. 277, 378.) 

Jlntiratiimal Pallada, — When reason is in 
opposition to a man's interests, his stady will 
naturally be to render the facatly itself, and 
H-h.-iiRver issnes from it, an object of hatred 
^nil contempt. The sarcasm and other figurea 
o{ .speech employed on the occasion are di- 
reeled not merely against reason bat against 
ihnughl, as if there were something in tha 
faculty of thought that rendered the exercise 
of it incompatible with useful and successful 
practice. Sometimes a plan, which wonld not 
suJL the official person's interest, is witboDi 
more ado protiounced a iptctUalivt one ; and, 
by this observation, all need of rational and 
deliberate discussion is considered to be super- 
seded. The first eSort uf the corraptionist is 
to tix the epithet ipindaint upon any scheme 
which he thinks may cherish the spirit of 
reforiQ. The expression is hailed with Iha 
greatest delight by bad and feeble men, and 
leii ted with the molt unwearied energy; and, 
the word speculative, by way of reinforee- 
'nl, are added, Iktonlieat, einnuiry, cAimcrico^ 
lantic, Utopian, 

' Sometimes a distinction is taken, and ther^ 

on a concession made. The plan is good m 

iry, bnl it would be bad in praciiet, L e. ita 

being good in theory does not hinder its being 

' id in practice. 

"Sometimes, as if in consequence of a farther 
, rcigress mads in the art of irrationality, the 
plan is pronounced to be foo good lo bi pradiax- 
lle; and its being so good as it is, is thus repre- 
rery canse of its being bad in 
praclioe. 

"!□ short, such is the perfeciaon avuiich 

art is at length arrived, that the very eir^ 

of a plan's being susceptible of the 

appellation of a plait, has been gravely slated 

an a circumstance sufficient to warrant its being 

rejected, if not with hatred, at any rate with a 

rl of accompaniment, which, to the millioD, 

commonly felt still more galling — with con- 

i,p.."-Cp.398.) 

There is a propensity to push theory too far; 

I what is the just inference! not that iheo- 

:ical propositions (i.(. all propositions of any 

coQsiderable comprehension or extent) should, 

from sach their extent, be considered to be falsa 

D, but only that, in the particular case^ 

.ry should be made whether, supposing Ibe 

proposition to be in the character of a role 

genemlly tme, an exception ought to be taken 

out at it. It might almost be imagined that 

there was something wicked or nnwise in Ibe 

of ihotighl; for everybody feels & 
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to speealation; I am no ftiend to theories." 
Can a roan disclaim theory, can he disclaim 
speculation, withoat disclaiming thought 1 

The description of persons by whom this 
Aillacy is chiefly employed are those who, re- 
garding a plan as adverse to their interests, 
and not finding it on the gronnd of general 
utility exposed to any predominant objection, 
have recoarse to this objection in the character 
of an instrument of contempt, in the view of 
preventing those from looking into it who might 
have been otherwise disposed. It is by the fear 
of seeing it practised that they are drawn to 
apeak of it as impracticable. ** Upon the face 
of it (exclaims some feeble or pensioned gen- 
tleman), it carries that air of plausibility, that, 
if you were not upon your guard, might engage 
you to bestow more or less of attention upon 
It; but were you to take the trouble, you would 
find that (as it is with all these plans which 

Sromise so much) practicability would at last 
e wanting to it. To save yourself from this 
trouble, the wisest course you can take is to 
put the plan aside, and to think no more about 
the matter." This is always accompanied with 
a peculiar grin of triumph. 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered 
together in a little oration* which we will de- 
nominate the 

NoodU^i Oratiim. 

"What would our ancestors say to this, sirl 
How does this measure tally with their institu- 
tions? How does it agree with their expe- 
rience ! Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday 
in competition with the wisdom of centuries 1 
(Hear^ hear I) Is beardless youth to show no 
respect for the decisions of mature age 1 (Loud 
€rie$ofhearI hear!) If this measure is right, 
would it have escaped the wisdom of those 
Saxon progenitors to whom we are indebted 
for so many of our best political institutions 1 
Would the Dane have passed it over t Would 
ihe Norman have rejected it ? Wodld such a 
notable discovery have been reserved for these 
modern and degenerate times? Besides, sir, 
if the measure itself is good, I ask the honour- 
able gentleman if this is the time for carrying 
it into execution — whether, in fact, a more on- 
fortunate period conld have been selected than 
that which he has chosen t If this were an 
ordinary measure, I should not oppose it with 
BO much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls in ques- 
tion the wisdom of an irrevocable law— of a 
law passed at the memorable period of the 
Revolution. What right have we, sir, to break 
down this firm column, on which -the great 
men of that day stamped a character of eter- 
nity? Are not all authorities against this mea- 
Btire, Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General? The proposition is new, 
air; it is the first time it was ever heard in this 
house. I am not prepared, sir — this house is 
not prepared, to receive it. The measure im- 
plies a distrust of his majesty's government; 
their disapproval is sufficient to warrant oppo- 
sition. Precaution only is requisite where 
danger is apprehended. Here the high cha- 
racter of the individuals in question is a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any ground of alarm. 
Give not, then, your sanction to this measure ; 



for, whatever be its character, if yon do giw 
your sanction to it, the same man by wbom 
this is proposed, will propose to you others to 
which it will be impossible to give your con« 
sent. I care very little, sir, for the ostensible 
measure ; but what is there behind ? What are 
the honourable gentleman's future schemes? 
If we pass this bill, what fresh concessions 
may he not require ? What farther degrada- 
tion is he planning for his country ? Talk of 
evil and inconvenience, sir! look to other 
countries — study other aggregations and socie- 
ties of men, and then see whether the laws of 
this country demand a remedy, or deserve a 
panegyric. Was the honourable gentleman 
(let me ask him) always of this way of think- 
ing? Do I not remember when he was the 
advocate in this house of very opposite 
opinions ? I not only quarrel with his present 
sentiments, sir, but I declare very frankly I do 
not like the party with which he acts. If his 
own motives were as pure as possible, they 
cannot but suffer contamination from those 
with whom he is politically associated. This 
measure may be a boon to the constitution, but 
I will accept no favour to the constitution from 
such hands. (Loud cries of heart hear!) I pro- 
fess myself, sir, an honest and upright member 
of the British Parliament, and I am not afraid 
to profess myself an enemy to all change, and 
all innovation. I am satisfied with things as 
they are ; and it will be my pride and pleasure 
to hand down this country to my children as I 
received it from those who preceded me. The 
honourable gentleman pretends to justify the 
severity with which he has attacked the noble 
lord who presides in the Court of Chancery. 
But I say such attacks are pregnant with mis- 
chief to government itself. Oppose ministers, 
you oppose government: disgrace ministers, 
you disgrace government: bring ministers into 
contempt, you bring government into contempt; 
and anarchy and civil war are the conse- 
quences. Besides, sir, the measure is unne- 
cessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that 
shape in which it is the aim of your measure 
to propose a remedy to it. The business is 
one of the greatest importance ; there is need 
of the greatest caution and circumspection. 
Do not let us be precipitate, sir ; it is impossi- 
ble to foresee all consequences. Every thing 
should be gradual ; the example of a neighbour- 
ing nation should fill us with alarm ! The 
honourable gentleman has taxed me with illibe- 
rality, sir. I deny the charge. I hate innova- 
tion, but I love improvement. I am an enemy 
to the corruption of government, but I defend 
its influence. I dread reform, but I dread it 
only when it is intemperate. I consider the 
liberty of the press as the great palladium of 
the constitution ; but, at the same time, I hold 
the licentiousness of the press in the greatest 
abhorrence. Nobody is more conscious than 
I am of the splendid abilities of the honourable 
mover, but I tell him at once, his scheme is 
too good to be practicable. It savours of 
Utopia. It looks well in theory, but it won't do 
in practice. It will not do, I repeat, sir, in 
practice ; and so the advocates of the measure 
will find, if, unfortunately, it should find its way 
through Parliament (Chun.) The source of 
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ibal eomption to which the hononrahle mem- 
ber allades, is in the minds of the people; so 
rank and extensive is that corruption, that no 
political reform can have any effect in remov- 
ing it. Instead of reforming others— instead 
of reforming the slate, the constitation, and 
every thing that is most excellent, let each man 
leform himself! let him look at home, he will 
ilnd there enough to do, without looking abroad, 
and aiming at what is out of his power. {Loud 
cAffrt.) And now, sir, as it is frequently the 
custom in this bouse to end with a quotation, 
and as the gentleman who preceded me in the 
debate has anticipated me in my favourite 
quotation of the * Strong pull and the long 
pull,' I shall end with the memorable words of 
the assembled Barons — NolumM Uga jSnglia 
mutarV* 

"Upon the whole, the following are the 
characters which appertain in common to all 
the several arguments here distinguished by 
the name of fallacies : — 

** k Whatever be the measure in hand, they 
are, with relation to it, irrelevant. 

** 2. They are all of them such, that the ap- 
plication of these irrelevant arguments affords 
a presumption either of the weakness or total 
abisence of relevant arguments on the side on 
which they are employed. 

"8. To any good purpose they are all of 
them unnecessary. 

"4. They are all of them not only capable 
of being applied, but actually in the habit of 
being applied, and with advantage, to bad pur- 
poses, viz., to the obstruction and defeat of ail 
inch measures as have for their object the 



removal of the abuses or other imperfectioni 
still discernible in the frame and practice of 
the government 

** 5. By means of their irrelevancy, they all 
of them consume and misapply time, therein 
obstructing the course and retarding the pro> 
gress of all necessary and useful business. 

"6, By that irritative quality which, in 
virtue of their irrelevancy, with the improbity 
or weakness of which it is indicative, they 
possess, all of them, in a degree more or lesa 
considerable, but in a more particular degree 
such of them as consist in personalities, they 
are productive of ill-humour, which in some 
instances has been productive of bloodshed, 
and is continually productive, as above, of 
waste of time and hinderance of business. 

** 7. On the part of those who, whether in 
spoken or written discourses, give utteranee 
to them, they are indicative either of impro- 
bity or intellectual weakness, or of a contempt 
for the understanding of those on whose minoB 
they are destined to operate. 

**8. On the part of those on whom they 
operate, they are indicative of intellectual 
weakness ; and on the part of those in and by 
whom they are pretended to operate, they are 
indicative of improbity, viz., in the shape of 
insincerity. 

" The practical conclusion is, that in pro- 
portion as the acceptance, and thence the 
utterance, of them can be prevented, the un- 
derstanding of the public will be strengthened, 
the morals of the public will be jpurificd, and 
the practice of government improved.''---(pf^ 
359, 360.) 



WATERTON.* 



[Edinbttiiob Review, 1826.] 



Ma. WATxaToir is a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman of Yorkshire, of good fortune, who, 
instead of passing his life at balls and assem- 
blies, has preferred living with Indians and 
monkeys in the forests of Guiana. He ap- 
pears in early life to have been seized with an 
imconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to 
that train of meteorological questions and 
answers, which forms the great staple of 
polite English conversation. From a dislike 
to the regular form of a journal, he throws 
his travels into detached pieces, which he, 
rather affectedly, calls Wanderings — and of 
which we shall proceed to give some account 

His first Wandering was in the year 1812, 
through the wilds of Demerara and Essequibo, 
a part of ci-devant Dutch Guiana, in South 
America. The sun exhausted him by day, the 



* Wandering* in South AmerUu^ tk* JfoHk- We$t of th» 
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musquitoes bit him by night ; but on went Mr* 
Charles Waterton ! 

The first thing which strikes us in this ex- 
traordinary chronicle, is the genuine zeal and 
inexhaustible delight with which all the bar- 
barous countries he visits are described. He 
seems to love the forests, the tigers, and the 
apes ; — to be rejoiced that he is the only man 
there ; that he has left his species far away ; 
and is at last in the midst of his blessed 
baboons! He writes with a considerable 
degree of force and vigour; and contrives to 
infuse into his reader that admiration of die 
g^eat works, and undisturbed scenes of nap 
ture, which animates his style, and has influ- 
enced his life and practice. There is some- 
thing, too, to be highly respected and praised 
in the conduct of a country gentleman, who, 
instead of exhausting life in the chase, has 
dedicated a considerable portion of it to tba 
pursuit of knowledge. There are so many 
temptations to complete idleness in the life of 
a country gentleman, so many examples of it, 
and 80 mufih Una to i^« ^«mmQ3i)ict Vmn^. "^ 
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Om erer; exception from the practice it de- 
terring of great pmse. Some coonUy gen- 
tlemen must remain to do the bnsineas of their 
counties ; but, in general, there are man^ 
more than are wanted ; and, generally Bpealf- 
ing also, thejr are a elaes who sbotild be 
■timnlated to greater exertions. Sir Joseph 
Banks, a iqairs of large fortune in Lincotn- 
■hirc, might hare given up hia existence to 
double-barrelled guns and persecntions of 
poachers — and all the benefits derived from 
his wealth, industry, and personal exertion in 
e of science wonld have been ioct to 



flie 



ixy. 



Mr. WatenoQ complains, thai the trees of 
Guiana are not more than six fards in circum- 
ference — a magnilode in trees which it is not 
easy for a Bcotch imagination to reach. 
Among these, pre-eminent in height rises the 
mora — upon whose top branches, when naked 
fey age, or dried by accident, is perched the 
toucan, too high for the gan of the fowler; — 
around this are the green heart, famous for 
hardness; the tough hackea; the ducalobali, 
anrpaesing mahogany ; the ebony and letter- 
wood, exceedini; the most beautiful woods of 
the Old World; the locust-tree, yielding copal; 
and the hayawa and olou-trees, furnishing 
eweet-smelling resin. Upon the top of the 
mora grows the fig-tree. The bush-rope 
joins tree and tree, so as to render the forest 
unperrions, es, descending from on high, it 
lakes root as soon as its extremity touches the 
pound, and appears like shrouds and stays 
tupporting the mainmast of a line-of-batUe 

Uemerara yields to no country in the world 
in her birds. The mud is flaming with the 
■carlet curlew. Ai sunset, the pelicans return 
from the sea to the courada trees. Among 
(he flowers are the humming-birds. The 
columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine tribes 
people the fruil-trees. At the close of day, 
the vampires, or winged bats, suck the blood 
ef the traveller, and cool him by the dap of 
their wings. Nor has nature forgotten to 
amuse herself here in the composition of 
makes: — the camondi has been killed from 
thirty to forty feet long ; he does not act by 
venom, but by size and convolution. The 
Spaniards affirm that he grows to the length 
of eighty feet, and that he will swallow a bull; 
but Spaniards love the superlative. There is 
auiAifMnoieof a beau lif ill green. The laborri 
anake ol a dirty brown, who kills you in a few 
minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven 
is lavished npon the counachouchi, (he most 
TenomoQs of reptiles, and known by the name 
of the biuh-inatltr. Man and beast, says Mr. 
Waterlon, fly before him, and allow him to 
pursue an undisputed path. 

We consider the following description of the 
Tarions sounds in these wild regions as very 
striking, and done with very considerable 
powers of style. 

"He whose eye can distinguish the various 
beauties of uncultivated nature, and whose 
ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
woods, will be delighted in passing up the 
river Demerara. Every now and then, the 
Man or tinamoi tends forth one long and 



plaintive whistle from the depth of the fbrei^ 
and then stops; whilst the yelping of At 
toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called 
pi-pi-yo, are heard during the intervaL Tba 
campanero never fails to attract the attentioa 
of the passenger : at a distance of nearly three 
miles you may hear this snow-white bird 
tolling every four or five minutes, like the 
distant convent bell. From six to nine in the 
morning, the forests resound with the mingled 
cries and strains of the feathered race; after 
this they gradually die away. From eleven to 
three, all nature is hushed as in a midnight 
silence, and scarce a note is heard, saving 
that of the campanero and the pi-pi-yo; it it 
then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the 
birds retire to the thickest shade, and wail Ibr 
the refreshing cool of evening. 

" At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat- 
suckers, dart from their lonely retreat, and 
skim along the trees on the river's bank. The 
different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear 
with their hoarse and hollow-soanding croak- 
ing, while the owls and goalsockers lament 
and mourn all night long. 

" About two hours before daybreak yon will 
hear the red monkey moaning as though ik 
deep distress; the houtou, a solitary bird, and 
only found in the thickest recesses of the 
forest, distinctly articulates, 'houtou, hontou,' 
in a low and plaintive tone, an hour before 
sunrise; the maam whistles about the same 
hour; the hannaquoi, pataca, end maroodi 
announce his near approach to the easten 
horizon, and the parrots and paroquets eonfini 
his arrival there." — (f p. 13—15.) 

Our good Quixote of Demerara is a little 
too fond of apostrophizing : — " Traveller! dost 
thou think! Be^erl dost thou imagine!" 
Mr. Waterlon should remember, that I he 
whole merit of these violent deviations from 
common style depends upon their rarity, and 
thai nothing does, for ten pages together, but 
the indicative mood. This fault givps an air 
of affectation to the writing of Mr. Walerton, 
which we believe to be foreign from his cha- 
racter and nature. We do not wish to deprive 
him of these indulgences altogether; but 
merely to put him upon an allowance, and 
upon such an allowance as will give to these 
figures of speech the advantage of surprise 
and relief. 

This gentleman's delight and exaltation al- 
ways appear to iecrease as he loses sight of 
European inventions, and comes lo something 
purely Indian. Speaking of an Indian trit>e, 
he says, — 

"They bad only one gun, and it appeared 
rusty and neglected; but their poisoned wev 
pons were in fine order. Their blow-pipes 
hung from the roof of the hut, carefully sua- 
pended by a silk grass cord ; and on taking a 
nearer view of them, no dust seemed to have 
collected there, noi; had the spider spun the 
smallest web on them ; which showed that they 
were in constant use. The quivers were close 
by them, with the jaw-bone of the fish pirai 
tied by a string to their brim, and a small 
wicker-basket of wild cotton, which bang 
down U) the centre; they were nearly Atll m 
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KiUoned arrows. It was with difficulty these 
dians could be persuaded to part with any of 
the Wourali poison, though a good price was 
offered for it : they gave us to understand that 
it was powder and shot to them, and yery diffi- 
cult to be procured." — (pp. 34, 85.) 

A wicker-basket of wild cotton, 'full of poi- 
soned arrows, for shooting fish ! This is In- 
dian with a vengeance. We fairly admit that, 
IB the contemplation of such utensils, every 
trait of civilized life is completely and effectu- 
ally banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of 
Mr. Waterton's journey was, to obtain a better 
knowledge of the composition and nature of the 
Wourt^ poison, the ingredient with which the 
Indians poison their arrows. In the wilds of 
Essequibo, far away flrom any European set- 
tlements, there is a tribe of Indians known by 
the name of Maamshu The Wourali poison is 
nsed by all the South American savages, be- 
twixt the Amazon and the Oroonoque ; but the 
Macoushi Indians manufacture it with the 
greatest skill, and of the greatest strength. A 
vine grows in the forest called Wourali ; and 
irom this vine, together with a good deal of 
nonsense and absurdity, the poison is prepared. 
When a native of Macoushia goes in quest of 
feathered game, he seldom carries his bow and 
arrows. It is the blow-pipe he then uses. The 
reed grows to an amazing length, as the part 
the Indians use is from 10 to 11 feet long, and 
no tapering can be perceived, one end being as 
thick as another; nor is there the slightest ap- 
pearance of a knot or joint. The end which is 
applied to the mouth is tied round with a small 
silk grass cord. The arrow is from nine to 
ten inches long ; it is made out of the leaf of 
a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle : 
about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned : 
the other end is burnt to make it still harder ; 
and wild cotton is put round it for an inch and 
a half. The quiver holds from 500 to 600 ar- 
rows, is from 12 to 14 inches long, and in 
shape like a dice-box. With a quiver of these 
poisoned arrows over his shoulder, and his 
blow-pipe in his hand, the Indian stalks into 
the forest in quest of his feathered game. 

** These generally sit high up in the tall and 
tuAed trees, but still are not out of the Indian's 
reach ; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest eleva- 
tion, will send an arrow three hundred feet. 
Silent as midnight he steals under them, and so 
cautiously does he tread the ground, that the 
fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His 
ears are open to the least sound, while his 
eye, keen as that of the lynx, is employed in 
finding out the game in the thickest shade. 
OAen he imitates their cry, and decoys them 
from tree to tree, till they are within range of 
his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from 
his quiver, he puts it in the blow-pipe, and col- 
lects his breath for the fatal puff. 

** About two feet from the end through which 
he blows, there are fastened two teeth of the 
acouri, and these serve him for a sight. Silent 
and swiA the arrow flies, and seldom fails to 
pierce the object at which it is sent Some- 
times the wounded bird remains in the same 
tree where it was shot, but in three minutes 
alls down at the Indian's feet Should he take 



wing, his flight is of short du/ation, and the 
Indian following in the direction he has gone, 
is sure to find him dead. 

" It is natural to imagine that, when a slight 
wound only is inflicted, the game will make its 
escape. Far otherwise; the Wourali poison 
instantaneously mixes with blood or water, so 
that if you wet your finger, and dash it along 
the poisoned arrow in the quickest manner 
possible, you are sure to carry off some of the 
poison. 

<* Though three minutes generally elapse be- 
fore the convulsions come on in the wounded 
bird, still a stupor evidently takes place sooner, 
and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent 
unwillingness in the bird to move. This was 
veij visible in a dying fowl." (pp. 60 — 62.) 

The flesh of the same i^ not in the slightest 
degree injured by the poison ; nor does it ap- 
pear to be corrupted sooner than that killed by 
the gun or knife. For the larger animals, an 
arrow with a poisoned spike is used. 

** Thus armed with deadly poison, and hun- 
gry as the hyena, he ranges through the forest 
in quest of the wild beasts' track. No hound 
can act a surer part Without clothes to fetter 
him, or shoes to bind his feet, he observes the 
footsteps of the game, where an European eye 
could not discern the smallest vestige. He 
pursues it through all its turns and windings, 
with astonishing perseverance, and success 
generally crowns his efforts. The animal, aAer 
receiving the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats 
two hundred paces before it drops. 

« In passing over land from the Essequibo to 
the Demerara we fell in with a herd of wild 
hogs. Though encumbered with baggage, and 
fatigued with a hard day's walk, an Indian got 
his bow ready, and let fly a poisoned arrow at 
one of them. It entered the cheek-bone, and 
broke off. The wild hog was found quite dead 
about one hundred and seventy paces from the 
place where he had been shot He afforded us 
an excellent and wholesome supper." — (p. 65.) 

Being a IVomrali poison fancier, Mr. Water- 
ton has recorded several instances of the power 
of his favourite drug. A sloth poisoned by it 
went gently to sleep, and died! a large ox, 
weighing one thousand pounds, was shot with 
three arrows; the poison took effect in four 
minutes, and in twenty-five minutes he was 
dead. The death seems to be very gentle ; and 
resembles more a quiet apoplexy, brought on by 
hearing a long story, than any other kind of 
death. If an Indian happens to be wounded 
with one of these arrows, he considers it as cer- 
tain death. We have reason to congratulate our- 
selves, that our method of terminating disputes 
is by sword and pistol, and not by these medi- 
cated pins; which, we presume, will become 
the weapons of gentlemen in the new republics 
of Sodth America. 

The ueond journey of Mr. Waterton, in the 
year 1816, was to Pemambuco,in the southern 
hemisphere, on the coast of Brazil, and from 
thence he proceeds to Cayenne. His plan was 
to have ascended the Amazon from Para, and 
get into the Rio Negro, and from thence to have 
returned towards the source of the Essequibo, 
in order to examine the Cnrstal Mountains, and 
to look oiic« mQt« toT VAk.^ '^vcve&a^ ^>\ "^d^ 
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Whftr 8ek; but on ttriTing M Csyeane, he 
foand thai to beat op the Amixon would be loDg 
sad (edious; be left Caycane, Ihareforr, in ao 
Ameuczo sbip Tor Pamnaribo, weat thraagh 



■Leave behind yoD" (be sayi to the tr&*eller) 
'Tour high-seasoned ^ihes, yoar wiueE, and 
jtmr delicacies; carry DOthiog bai what is 
necessary Tor yonr own comfort, and the objecl 
in view, and depend npon the skill of en Id di an, 
oryonr own, Tor fish and game. A shee^ about 
twelve feet long, lett wide, painted, and with 
toop-holes on each side, will bs of great ser- 
rice : in a few minutes yon can aaspend it be- 
wixC two trees in the shape of a roof. Under 
his, in yonr hammock, yon may defy the pell- 
Dg shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
.tight. A hat, a shirt, and a light pair of 
Wwsers, will be all the raiment you reqaire. 
Cnatom will soon teach yon to treed lightly and 
barefoot on the little incqaalitiei of the ground, 
and show you how to pass on, unwonnded, 
jmid the mantling briars." — (pp. Ill, 113.) 

Snakes are certainly an annoyance; bnt 
the snake, though bigh-sniriled, is not qnarrel- 
Mine; he considers bis rang* to be given for 
Wence, and not for annoyance, and never in- 
licts a wound bat to defend eiislence. If yon 
Mad upon him, he puts yon to death for yoat 
slttmsiness, merely because he does not under- 
iland what your clamsinesa meaiu; and cer. 
lainly a snake, who feels fourteen or fifteen 
Uone stamping apon his tail, has little time for 
reSeciion, and may be allowed to be poisonous 
ud peevish. American tigers generally mn 
away— from which several respectable gentle- 
men in Parliament inferred, in the American 
war, that American soldiers would run away 

The description of the birds is very animated 

jud interesting ; bat how far doe* the gentle 
'«ader imagioe the campanero may be heard, 
whose size is that of a jay 1 Perhaps 300 yards. 
Poor innocent, ignorant readerl nnconscioui 
of what nature has done in the forests of Cay- 
-inne, and measuring the force of tropical inio- 
Qalion by the sounds of a Scotch dackl The 
Mmpanero may be heard three miles .' — Ihis 
Jingle little bird being more powerful than the 
belfry of a caihednd, ringing for a new dean — 
iast appointed on account of shabby politica, 
■mall understanding, and good family I 

"The (iftl 
veto of lh( , . 

Uans, and bell-bird by the English. He is aboui 
he site of the jay. His plumage is while as 
^ow. On his forehead rise* a spiral tobt 
nearly three inches long. It is jelblack,dolled 
;ill over with small while feathers. It has t 
.Mmmunication with the palate, and when 
illed with air, looks like a spire ; when empty. 
It becomes pendulous. His note is loud and 
clear, like ihesoundof abetl, andmay beheard 
U the distance of three miles. In the midst of 
these eitensive wilds, generally on the dried 
lop of an aged mora, almost out of gun reach, 
you will see the campanero. No sound or song 
ircm an y c f the winged inhabitants of Ihe forest, 



not even the clearly pronotinced 'Whip-poor 
Will,' from the goatsucker, causes such aa 
tonisbment as the toll of the campanero. 
" With many of the feathered race he pay* 
le common iribnie of a morning and an evei^ 
ig song ; and even when the meridian sun ha( 
sbni in silence ihe mouths of almost the whole 
of animated nature, the campanero still cbeen 
■he fbresL You hear his toil, and then a paiiaa 
for a minute, then another toll, and then a 
pause, again, and then a loll, and again a 

e."— (pp. 117, 118.) 

is impossible to contradict a gentleman 
who hss been in the forests of Cayenne; but 
we are determined, as soon as a campanero is 
brought to England, to make him loll in a pub- 
lic place, and have the distance measured. 
The toucan has en enormous bill, makes a 
■■ like a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in 
hollow trees. How astonishing are the freaks 
and fancies of nature I To what pnrpose, we 
, . is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne, 
with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a 
puppy dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees 1 
'le toucans, to be sure, might retort, to what 
irpose were gentlemen in Bond street created! 
1 what purpose were certain foolish, prating 
members of Parliament created! — pesleringihe 
House of Commons with their ignorance and 
folly, and impeding the business of the country! 
There is no end of such questions. 8o we will 
not enter into the metaphysics of the toucan. 
The houlon ranks high in beauty ; his whole 
body is green, bis wings and tail blue ; his 
~~~wn is of black and bine; he makes no nest, 
rears his young in the sitnd. 
The cassique, in size, is larger than tha 
starling; he conrts Ihe society of man, but dis. 
dains to live by his labours. When nature 
calls for support, he repairs to the neighbour- 
ing forest, and there partakes of the store of 
fruits and seeds, which sbe has produced in 
abundance for her aCrial tribes. When his 
repast is over, he relums to man, and pays the 
little tribute which he owes him for his protec- 
tion ; he takes his station on a tree close lo his 
house; and there, for hours together, pours 
forth a succession of imitative notes. His 
own song is sweet, but very short. If a toucan 
be yelping in the neighbourhood, he drops it, 
and imitate* him. Then he will amuse his 
protector with Ihe cries of the different species 
of Ihe woodpecker; and when the sheep bleaU 
be will distinctly answer them. Then com:* 
his own song again, and if a puppy dog or a 
guinea fowl interrupt him, he lakes ihem olT 
admirably, and by his differeol gestures during 
the time, you would conclude that he enjoys 
the sport. 

"The cassique is gregarious, and imitate* 
any sound he hears with such eiacmess that 
he goes by no other name than thai of mock- 
ing-bird amongst the eolonisis." — (pp. 127, 
138.) 

There is no end lo the eilraordinary noisv* 
of the forest of Cayenne. The woodpecker, in 
striking against the tree with bis bill, makes a 
sound so load, that Mr. Waterton says it n^ 
miuds you more of a wood-cutter than a bir^ 
While lying in your hammock, yon hear the 
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(MtMelnr lamenting like one in deep diaireu 
^ itrBDger would take it for a Weirmnrdered 
by ThortelL 

" Sappoie fonneir in hopeleta sorrow, begii 
with a high loud note, and proDounee, ■ ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,' each note lower and lower, 
till the last ii scarcely heard, pansing a mo~ 
meal or two belwiil every note, and you will 
hare aome idea of the moaning of (he lai^il 
goalxncker in Demerara." — (p. Ml.) 

One species of the goatancker criea, " Whc 
are you 1 who are youT" Another exclaims, 
"Work away, work away." A third, "Willy 
eome fco, Willy come go." A fourth, " Whip 
|>oor Will, whip poor Will." It is very flatter- 
mg to a» thai Ihey shoold all speak EnglitM— 
thoagh we cannot much commend the elegsoce 
■f their selections. The Indiana never desiroy 
these birds, believing them lo be the servants 
of Jambo. the African devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of triumphing 
over civilized life ; and Mr. Waterton does not 
omit the opponaoiiy of remarking, that nobody 
ever slept him in the forests ofCayenne to ask 
him for his license, or (o ioqaire if be bad an 
hnndred a year, or to take away his gon, or lo 
dispute the limits of a manor, or to threaten 
him with a tropical justice of the peace. We 
hope, however, Ihat in this point we are on the 
eve of improvemenL Mr. Peel, who is a man 
of high character and principles, may depend 
apon it that the time is come for his interfer- 
ence, aod that it will be a loss or reputation lo 
liim not to interfere. If any one else can and 
will cany an alteration throagh Parliameni, 
Ihere is no occasion that the hand of govem- 
menl should appear; but some hand imat ap- 
pear. The common people are becoming fero- 
cioDS, and the perdneide criminals are more 
nomerous than the violators of all the branches 
of the Decalogue. 

"The king of the vultures is vety handsomct 
and seems to be the only bird which claims 
regal honours from a surrounding tribe. It is 
a fact beyond all dispute, that when the scent 
of carrion has drawn together hundreds of the 
common vultures, they alt retire from the car- 
cass as soon as the king of the vultures makes 
his appearance. When his majesty has satis- 
fied the cravings oCbis royal siomsch with the 
choicest bits from the most stinking and cor- 
rapled parts, he generally retires lo a neigh- 
bouring tree, and then the common vultures 
return in crowds to gobble down his leavings. 
The Indians, as well as the whites, have ob- 
served this; for when one of them, who baa 
learned a little English, sees the king, and 
wishes fou lo have a proper notion of the bird, 
he says, ' There is the governor of the carrion 

"Now, the Indians have never heard of a 
personage in Demerara higher than that of go- 
vernor; and the colonists, through a common 
mistake, call the vultures carrion crows. 
Hence Ihe Indian, in order to express the do- 
minion of this bird over Ihe common vultures, 
tells you he is governor of the carrion crows. 
Tbe Spaniards have also observed it, for, 
tbrongh all the Spanish Main, he is called Key 
de ZaJmuros, king of the vuliurea." — (p. 146.) 



Thill, we think, explains saligfactorily tha 
origin of kingly government. As men ha*< 
"leaml from the dog ihe physic of the field," 
they may probably have leaml from Ihe vullnra 
those hign lessons of policy upon which, in 
Europe, we suppose the whole happiness of 
society, and the very existence of the human 
race, lo depend. 

Just before his third journey, Mr. Walerlon 
takes leave of Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks 
of him with afleelionale regret. " I saw," (says 
Mr. W.) "wilb sorrow, that death was going to 
rob us of him. We talked of staffing qua^ 
rupeda ; I agreed that the lips and nose ought 
to be cat off, and stuffed with wax." This ia 
the way great naturalists take an eternal far». 
well of each other! Upon stuffing animals, 
however, we have a word 10 aay. Mr. Waiet^ 
ton has placed at the bead of his book the pic- 
ture of what he is pleased to consider a nonde* 
script species of monkey. In this exhibition 
oar author is surely abusing bis sinffing talenta, 
and laughing at the public. It is clearly the 
head of a master in chancery — whom we hava 
. olUn seen backing ia the House of Commona 
aOer he has delivered his message. It is fool- 
ish thus to trifle with science aud natural his- 
tory. Mr. Waterton gives an interestiag ae> 
count of the sloth, an animal of which bo 
appears lo be fond, and whose habits he baa 
studied with peculiar atteniion. 

"Some yean ago 1 kept a sloth in my roon 
for several. months. I often took him out of 
the house and placed him upon the ground, in 
order to bare an opportunity of observing hia 
motions. If Ihe ground were rough, he would 
pull himself forwards, by means of his fore 
legs, at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably 
shaped his course towards tbe nearest tree. 
But if I put him upon a smooth and well-lroit 
den part of lbs road, he appeared to be in 
trouble and distress: bis favourite abode was 
the back of a chair; and after gelling all hia 
legs in a line upon the topmost part of it, ha 
would hang there for hours lagether, and ofiebi 
with a low and inward cry, would seem to in- 
vite me to take notice ofhim." — (p. 164.) 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life ia 
trees, and never leaves them but from force or 
accident. The eagle to tbe sky, the mole lo 
the ground, the sloth to the tree; but what ia 
most eilraordinary, he lives not ti;>aii the 
branehes, bat undtr (hem. He moves sni- 
pended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and 
passes his life ia suspense— like a young 
clergyman distantly related lo a bishop. Strings 
of ants may be observed, says our good travel- 
ler, a mile loog, each carrying in its mouth a 
green leaf the size of a sixpence ! he does not 
say whether this is a loyal procession, like 
Oak-apple Day, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried; but it appears, while they 
are carrying the leaves, that three soils of anl- 
bears are busy in eating them. The habits of 
the tallest of ihese three animals am curioaa, 
and lo us new. We recommend tne account 
lo the attention of the reader. 

He is chiefly found in Ihe inmost reeessM 
of Ihe forest, and seems partial lo ibe low and 
swampy parts near creeks, where tha Tcoot^ 
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trte grows. There he goes up uid down in 
qnest or ants, of which &eie U bever the leui 
turcilj; to th»t he Eoon obtaini > aalEcieai 
nipply or food, with very little iroabic. He 
cutDot travel fast; man is snperior to him in 
•peed. Without swiftaesa to enable him to 
escape from his enemies, without teeth, the 
poBxessioa of which would assist him in self- 
defence, and withoal the power of harrowing 
in the gronnd. by which be might conceal him- 
self from his pnrsnera, he slit) is capable or 
ranging thro a gb these wilds in perfect safety ; 
nor does he fear the f^tal pressure of the ser- 
penl's fold, or the teeth of the famished jaguai-. 
Nature has formed his fore legs wonderfullj' 
thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed 
bii feet with three tremendous sharp anil 
crooked claws. Whenever he seizes an aoi- 
mal with these formidable weapons, he hugs 
it close to his body and keeps it there till ii 
dies through pressure, or through want of food. 
Nor does the ant-bear, in the mean time, suffer 
anch from loss of aliment, as it is a well- 
known fact, that he can go longer wiibout fooil 
than perhaps any other animal, eicepl the lanil 
tortoise. His skin is of a texture thai perfect!}' 
relists the bite of a dog ; his hinder parts an^ 
protected by thick and shaggy hair, while big 
immense tail is large enough to corer big 
whole body. 

" The Indian.t have a great dread of coming 
in contact with the ant-bear; and, after dis- 
abling him in the chase, never think of approach- 
ing him till he be quite dead." — (pp 171, ITS.) 

The vampire measures about SG inches from 
wing to wing. There are two species, largt 
and small. The large suck men, and lh« 
amaller, birds, Mr. W. saw some fowls which 
had been sucked the night before, and tbej 
were scarcely able lo walk. 

"Some years ago I went to the river Paoma- 
ron with a Scotch gentleman, by name TarbeL 
We hung our hammocks in the thatched lofl 
of a pisDier's house. Neit morning I heard 
this genileman muttering in his hammock, and 
now and iben letting fall an iraprecation or 
two, JUS', about the time be ought to have been 
aaying his morning prayers. 'What is ihe 
matter, sirV said I,sonly; ' is any thing amissl' 
— 'What's the matter 1' answered he, surlily ; 
'why, the vampires have been sucking me to 
death.' As soon as there was light enongh, 
went to his hammock, and saw it much slaint, 
with b'ood. 'There,' said he, thrusting his 
DmI out of the hammock, 'see how these in- 
fernal imps have been drawing my life's blood.' 
On examining his foot, I found Ihe vampire 
had tapped his great toe : there was a wound 
somewhat less than that made by a leecbi the 
Mood was still ooiiug from it; I conjecinred 
*' ~ might have lost from ■ 



vnlgar, unworthy of Mr. Waierton, and ihonld 
have been omitted. 

Eveiy animal has its enemies. The land 
tortoise has two enemies, man, and the boa^ 
constrictor. The natural defence of the loi^ 
loise is to draw himself up in bis shell, and to 
remain quiet In this state, the tiger, how- 
ever famished, oan do nothing with him, for 
the shell is loo strong for the stroke of his paw. 
Man, however, takes him home and roasts 
him— and Ihe boa^onstrictor swallows him 
whole, shell tuid all, and consumes him slowly 
in the interior, as the Court of Chancery does 
a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much leas with 
snakes and wild tieasts, if you conduct your- 
self like a gentleman, and are not abruptly in- 
trusive. If you wiil pass on gently, you may 
walk unhurt within a yard of the Labairi 
snake, who would pnl you lo death if yon 
rushed upon him. The ta£UBQ knocks yon 
down with a blow of his paw, if suddenly in- 
terrupted, but will run away, if you will give 
him time lo do so. In short, most animals 
look upon man as a veryngly customer; and, 
unless sorely pressed for food, or from fear 
of their own safely, are not fond of attacking 
him. Mr. Waterlon, though much given lo sen- 
timent, made a Labairi snake bile itself, but no 
' consequences ensued — nor would any bad 
consequences ensue, if a court-martial were 
to order a sinful soldier to give himself a 
thousand lashes. Ii is barely possible tbat 
the snake had some faint idea of whom and 
what he was biting. 

Insects are Ihe curse of tropical climates. 
The b£te rouge lays Ihe foundation of a Ire- 
mendons ulcer. In a moment you are covered 
wilh licks. Chigoes bury themselves in your 
Qesh, and hatch a colony of young chigoes in 
- few hours. They will not live together, bnl 
jery chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and haa 
is own private portion of pus. Flies get en- 
y into your mouth, into your eyes, into your 
ise; you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe 
flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, gel 
into Ihe bed; ants eat up the books; scor- 
pions Sling you on the foot. Every Ihing 
■" stings, or bruises; every second of your 
nee you are wounded by some piece of 
animal life that nobody has ever seen before, 
eicepi Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect 
it mncVaWmed i '""' 'l"^" '^^^. [= s.'™'"'''? '° youf leacup, 
" I a nondescript with nme wings is struggling in 
the small beer, or a caterpillar wilh several 
dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over Iha 
bread and buller! All nalure is alive, and 
leems lo be gathering all her enlomol<^ical 
hosts to eat you up, as you are slanding, out 
of your coal, waisicoat, and breeches. Such 
are Ihe tropics. All ihis reconciles us to our 
ilews, fogs, vapour, and drizile— lo our apo- 



of bltid. Whilst eiamining it, I think I pul I '!'"'■ f°«^- "^P?""- ="d dnzde-lo our 
him into a worse humour, by remarking, that !>«anes rushing about wilh garg es 
an European surgeon would hot have been so *""""'='^-^ ""' "''' «"'"='' ""->'"• 
generous as lo have blooded him without mak- 
ing a charge. He looked up in my face, but 
did not say a word : I saw he was of opinion 
that I hal teller have spared this piece of ill- 
Ihned levity."— (pp. 178, 177.) 
The Klory which follows this account is 



tinctures — lo our old, British, constiintional 
coughs, sore throats, and swelled faces. 

We come now lo the counterpart of St. 
Oeorge and the Dragon. Every one know* 
ihat the large snake of tropical climates 
[brows himself upon his prey, twists the foHa 
of his body round Ihe victim, presses him M 
death, and Uien eats him. Mr. Waierton wan Wd 
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a large snake for the sake of his skin ; and 
it occurred to him that the success of this sort 
oi combat depended upon who began first, and 
that if he could contrive to fling himself upon 
the snake, he was just as likely to send the 
snake to the British Museum, as the snake, if 
allowed the advantage of prior occupation, 
was to eat him up. The opportunities which 
Iforkshire squires have of combating with the 
boa constrictor are so few, that Mr. Waterton 
must be allowed to tell his own story in his 
own manner. 

«*We went slowly on in silence, without 
moving our arms or heads, in order to pre- 
vent all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snake should glide off, or attack us in self- 
defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly 
before me, with the point about a foot from 
the ground. The snake had not moved ; and 
on getting up to him, I struck him with the 
lance on Uie near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him to the ground. That moment 
the negro next to me seized the lance and held 
it firm in its place, while I dashed head fore- 
most into the den to grapple with the snake, 
and to get hold of his tail before he could do 
any mischief. 

"On pinning him to the ground with the 
lance, he gave a tremendous loud hiss, and 
the little dog ran away, howling as he went 
We had a sharp fray in the den, the rotten 
sticks flying on all sides, and each party 
struggling for superiority. I called out to the 
second negro to throw himself upon me, as I 
found I was not heavy enough. He did so, 
and the additional weight was of great service. 
I had now got firm hold of his tail ; and after 
a violent struggle or two, he gave in, finding 
himself overpowered. This was the moment 
to secure him. So, while the first negro con- 
tinued to hold the lance firm to the ground, 
and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
imloose my braces, and with thenutied up the 
snake's mouth. 

** The snake, now finding himself in an un- 
pleasant situation, tried to better himself, and set 
resolutely to work, but we overpowered him. 
We contrived to make him twist himself round 
the shaA of the lance, and then prepared to 
convey him out of the forest I stood at his 
head, and held it firm under my arm ; one ne- 
gro supported the belly, and the other the tail. 
In this order we began to move slowly towards 
home, and reached it after resting ten times : 
for the snake was too heavy for us to support 
him without stopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards with him, he fought 
hard for freedom, but it was all in vain." — 
(pp. 202—204.) 

One of these combats we should have 
thought sufficient for glory, and for the inte- 
rest of the British Museum. But Hercules 
killed two snakes, and Mr. Waterton would 
not be content with less. 

** There was a path where timber had for- 
merly been dragged along. Here I observed 
a young coulacanara, ten feet long, slowly 
moving onwards; I saw he was not thick 
enough to break my arm, in case he got twist- 
ed round it. There was not a moment to be 
lost I laid hold of his tail with the left hand, 
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one knee being on the ground; with the rigb* 
I took off my hat, and held it as yon would 
hold a shield for defence. 

''The snake instantly turned, and came on 
at me, with his head about a yard from the 
ground, as if to ask me what business I had 
to take liberties with his tail. I let him come» 
hissing and open-mouthed, within two feet of 
my face, and then, with all the force I was 
master of, I drove my fist, shielded by my hat^ 
full in his jaws. He was stunned and con* 
founded by the blow, and ere he could recover 
himself, I had seized his throat with both 
hands, in such a position that he could not 
bite me ; I then allowed him to coil himself 
round my body, and marched off with him as 
my lawful prize. He pressed me hard, but not 
alarmingly so." — (pp. 206, 207.) 

When the body of the large snake began to 
smell, the vultures immediately arrived. The 
king of the vultures first gorged himself, and 
then retired to a large tree, while his subjects 
consumed the remainder. It does not appear 
that there was any favouritism. When th« 
king was full, all Uie mob vultures ate alike; 
neither could Mr. Waterton perceive that there 
was any division into Catholic and Protestant 
vultures, or that the majority of the flock 
thought it essentially vulturish to exclude one- 
third of their numbers from the blood and en- 
trails. The vulture, it is remarkable, never 
eats live animals. He seems to abhor every 
thing which has not the relish of putrescence 
and flavour of death. The following is a cha- 
racteristic specimen of the little inconveni- 
ences to which travellers are liable, who sleep 
on the feather beds of the forest To see a rat 
in a room in Europe insures a night of horror. 
Everything i^ by comparison. 

^ About midnight, as I was Ijmg awake, and 
in great pain, I heard the Indian say, * Massa, 
massa, you no hear tiger!' I listened atten 
lively, and heard the softly sounding tread of 
his feet as he approached us. The moon had 
gone down ; but every now and then we could 
get a glance of him by the light of our fire; he 
was the jaguar, for I could see the spots on 
his body. Had I wished to have fired at him, 
I was not able to take a sure aim, for I was in 
such pain that I could not turn myself in my 
hammock. The Indian would have fired, but 
I would not allow him to do so, as I wanted to 
see a little more of our new visitor ; for it is 
not every da/ or night that the traveller is 
favoured with an undisturbed sight of the 
jaguar in his own forests. 

"Whenever the fire got low, tho jaguar 
came a little nearer, and when the Indian re- 
newed it, he retired abruptly; sometimes he 
would come within twenty yards, and then we 
had a view of him, sitting on his hind legs 
like a dog; sometimes he moved slowly to 
and fro, and at other times we could hear him 
mend his pace, as if impatient At last the 
Indian, not relishing the idea of having ^ueh 
company in the neighbourhood, could contain 
himself no longer, and set up a most tremen- 
dous yell. The jaguar bounded off like a vace* 
horse, and returned no more ; it appeared by 
the print of his feet next morning that he 
a foU-gtowii ^aigawr— ^^•aVi.'iV^N 
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We haye seen Mr. Waterton fling himself 
upon a snake; we shall now mount him upon 
a crocodile, undertaking that this shall be the 
last of his feats exhibited to the reader. He 
had baited for a cayman or crocodile, the hook 
was swallowed, and the object was to pull the 
animal up and to secure him. ** If you pull 
him up/' say the Indians, " as soon as he sees 
you on the brink of the river, he will run at 
you and destroy you." *• Never mind," says 
our traveller, " pull away, and leave the rest 
to' me." And accordingly he places himself 
upon the shore with the mast of the canoe in 
his hand, ready to force it down the throat of the 
crocodile as soon as he makes his appearance. 

** By the time the cayman was within two 
yards of me, I saw he was in a state of fear 
and perturbation; I instantly dropped the 
mast, sprung up, and jumped on his back, turn- 
lag half round as I vaulted, so that I gained 
my seat with my face in a right position. I 
immediately seized his fore legs, and, by main 
flnrce, twisted them on his back; thus they 
aerved me for a bridle. 

*He now seemed to have recovered from 
his surprise, and probably fancying himself in 
hostile company, he began to plunge furiously, 
and lashed the sand with his long and power- 
tal taiL I was out of reach of the strokes of 
kf by being near his head. He continued to 
plunge and strike, and make my seat very un* 
eranfortable. It must have been a fine sight 
for an unoccupied spectator. 

" The people roared out in triumph, and were 
so vociferous, that it was some time before they 
heard me tell them to pull me and my beast of 
burden farther in land. I was apprehensive the 
rope might break, and then there would have 
been every chance of going dowi^to the regions 
under water with the cayman. That would 
have been more perilous than Arion's marine 
morning ride : — 

* Delpbini insideni, vada ccrulm Bulcat Arion.' 

"The people now dragged us above forty 
yards on the sand ; it was the first and last 
tame I was ever on a cajrman's back. Should 
it be asked how I managed to keep my seat, I 
would answer — I hunted some years with Lord 
Darlington's fox hounds."— (pp. 231, 232.) 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been 
fiunous for their equestrian skill ; but Mr. Wa- 
terton is the first among them of whom it 
could be said, that he has a fine hand upon a 
crocodile. This accursed animal, so ridden 
by Mr. Waterton, is the scourge and terror of 
all the large rivers in South America near the 
jne. Their boldness is such, that a cayman 
has sometimes come out of the Oroonoque, at 
Angustura, near the public walks where the 
people were assembled, seized a full-grown 
man, as big as Sir William Curtis after din- 
ner, and hurried him into the bed of the river 
for his food. The governor of Angustura 
witnessed this circumstance himself. 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been nearly 
eleven months in the desert, and not in vain. 
Shall we express our doubts, or shall we con- 
fidently state at once the immense wealth he 
had acquired! — a prodigious variety of in- 
sects, two hundred and thirty birds, ten land- 
fortoiseo, five annadillos» two large serpents, 



a sloth, an ant-bear, and a cayman* At Jawet^ 
pool, the custom-house officers, men ignorant 
of Linnous, got hold of his collection, detained 
it six weeks, and, in spite of remonstrances to 
the treasury, he was forced to pay very hi^ 
duties. This is really perfectly absurd ; that 
a man of science cannot bring a pickled ar* 
madillo, for a collection of natund hisUaj, 
without pajring a tax for it. This surely must 
have happened in the dark days of Nicolas. 
We cannot doubt but that such paltry exac- 
tions have been swept away, by the manly 
and liberal policy of Robinson and Huskisson. 
That a great people should compel an indivi- 
dual to make them a pa3rment before he can 
be permitted to land a stuffed snake upon their 
shores, is, of all the paltry custom-house rob* 
beries we ever heanl of, the most mean and 
contemptible— but Major rerum ordo naaeUur, 

The fourth journey of Mr. Waterton is to 
the Umted States. It is pleasantly written; 
but our author does not appear as much at 
home among men as among beasts. Shootings 
stufiomg, and pursuing are his occupations. 
He is lost in places where there are no bushes, 
snakes, nor Indians — but he is full of good and 
amiable feeling wherever he goes. We can* 
not avoid introducing the following passage:— 

''The steamboat from Quebec to Montreal 
had above five hundred Irish emigrants on 
board. They were going ' they hardly knew 
whither,' far away from dear Ireland. It made 
one's heart ache to see them all huddled to» 
gether, without any expectation of ever revisit* 
ing their native soil. We feared that the sor* 
row of leaving home for ever, the miserable 
accommodations on board the ship which had 
brought them away, and the tossing of the 
angry ocean, in a long and dreary voyage, 
would have rendered them callous to good be* 
haviour. But it was quite otherwise. They 
conducted themselves with great propriety. 
Every American on board seemed to feel for 
them. And then * they were so full of wretch- 
edness. Need and oppression stared within 
their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend.' 
'Poor, dear Ireland,' exclaimed an aged fe- 
male, as I was talking to her, ' I shall nevet 
see it any more !' " — (pp. 269, 260.) 

And thus it is in every region of the earth ! 
There is no country where an Englishman can 
set his foot, that he does not meet these mise- 
rable victims of English cruelty and oppres- 
sion — ^banished from their country by the stu- 
pidity, bigotry, and meanness of the English 
people, who trample on their liberty and con* 
science, because each man is afraid, in an- 
other reign, of being out of favour, and losing 
his share in the spoil. 

We are always glad to see America praised 
(slavery excepted). And yet there is still, we 
fear, a party in this country, who are glad to 
pay their court to the timid and the feeble, by 
sneering at this great spectacle of human hap- 
piness. We never think of it without con* 
sidering it as a great lesson to the people of 
England, to look into their own affairs, to 
watch and to suspect their rulers, and not to 
be defrauded of happiness and money by pom 
poua names, and fabe pretences. 
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*Oar western brother is in possession of a 
eoontry replete with everjr thing that can con- 
tribnte to the happiness and comfort of man- 
kind. His code of laws, purified by experi- 
ence and common sense, has fally answered 
the expectations of the public. By acting up 
to the true spirit of this code, he has reaped 
immense advantages from it. His advance- 
ment, as a nation, has been rapid beyond all 
calculation; and, young as he is, it may be 
remarked, without any impropriety, that he is 
now actually reading a salutary lesson to the 
rest of the civilized world." — (p. 273.) 

Now, what shall we say, after all, of Mr. 
Waterton 1 That he has spent a great part of 
his life in wandering in the wild scenes he de- 
scribes, and that he describes them with enter- 
taining zeal and real feeling. His stories draw 
largely sometimes on our faith; but a man 



who lives in fhe woods of Cayenne must do 
many odd things, and see many odd things-^ 
things utterly unknown to the dwellers in 
Hackney and Highgate. We do not want t6 
rein up Mr. Waterton too tightly — ^because we 
are convinced he goes best with his head free. 
But a little less of apostrophe, and some faint 
suspicion of his own powers of humour, 
would improve this gentleman's style. As it 
is, he has a considerable talent at describing. 
He abounds with good feeling; and has writ- 
ten a very entertaining book, which hurries 
the reader out of his European parlour, into 
the heart of tropical forests, and gives, over 
the rules and the cultivation of the civilized 
parts of the earth, a momentary superiority to 
the freedom of the savage, and the wild beas* 
ties of nature. We honestly recommend tiio 
book to our readers : it is well worth the pemsaL 



MAN TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS.* 



[EDnrBUBSR Rzvizw, 1821.] 



Most of our readers will remember, that we 
very lately published an article upon the use 
of steel traps and spring guns ; and, in the 
course of discussion, had occasion to animad- 
vert upon the report of Mr. Justice Best's 
judgment, in the case of Ilott and Wilkes, as 
reported in Chetwynd^s Edition of Bum's Jus- 
iicty published in the spring of the present year. 
In the Morning Chronicle, of the 4th of June, 
1821, Mr. Justice Best is reported to have made 
the following observations in the King's 
Bench : — 

** Mr. Justice Best said, Mr. Chetwynd's book 
having been mentioned by my learned brother 
Bayley, I must take this opportunity, not with- 
out some pain, of adverting to what I am re- 
ported, in his work, to have said in the case 
of Ilott V. Wilkes, and of correcting a most 
gross misrepresentation. I am reported to 
have concurred with the other judges, and to 
have delivered my judgment at considerable 
length, and then to have said, ' This case has 
been discussed at the bar, as if these engines 
were exclusively resorted to for the protection 
of game; but I consider them as lawfully ap- 
plicable to the protection of every species of 
property against unlawful trespassers.' This 
IS not what I stated ; but the part which I wish 
more particularly to deny, as ever having said, 
or even conceived, is this — * But if even they 
might not lawfully be used for the protection 
of game, I, for one, should be extremely glad 
to adopt such means, if the/ were found suffi- 
cient for that purpose.' I confess I am sur- 
prised that this learned person should sup- 
pose, from the note of any one, that any per- 
son who ever sat in a court of justice as a 

* BtporU tf Cute* argued and dtUrminnd in the Comrl 
•f King*t Btneh, in HOary Ttrm^ 0Of4 Gm. ///. 1690.— 
By RicRABD V. Baku KWALL, or Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Bar- 
rister- at-law, and EowABD H. ALomaoif, of ttae Inner I 
Temple, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. 111. Part IL | 
L9odon,1820. 



judge could talk such wicked nonsense as I 
am made to talk ; and I am surprised that he 
should venture to give the authority he doe» 
for what he has published ; for I find, that fhe 
reference he gives in the appendix to his book 
is 3 Bam. and Aid. 304, where there is a cor- 
rect report of that case, and where it will bo 
found Uiat every word uttered by me is directly 
contrary to what I am supposed, by Mr. Che^ 
wynd's statement of the case, to have said. I 
don^t trouble the court with reading the whole 
of what I did say on that occasion, but I will 
just say that I said — * My brother Bayley has 
illustrated this case by the question which he 
asked, namely, Can you indict a man for put- 
ting spring guns in his enclosed field ! I think 
the question put by Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, 
in the case of Dean v. Cla3rton, in the Com« 
mon Pleas, a still better illustration, viz. Can 
you justify entering into enclosed lands to take 
away guns so setl If both these questions 
must t^ answered in the negative, it cannot be 
unlawful to set spring gfuns in an enclosed 
field, at a distance from any road, giving such 
notice that they are set as to render it in the 
highest degree probable that all persons in the 
neighbourhood must know that they are so set 
Humanity requires that the fullest notice po8« 
sible should be given ; and the law of England 
will not sanction what is inconsistent with hu- 
manity.' A popular work has quoted this re- 
port from Mr. Chetwynd's work, but has omit* 
ted this important line (which omission re- 
minds one of the progress of a thing, the name 
of which one does not choose to mention), 
*that I had concurred in what had fallen from 
the other judges ; and omitting that line, they 
state, that one had said, * It is my opinion, that 
with notice, or without notice, this might be 
done.' Now, concurring with the other judgee, 
it is impossible I should sa.^ thAt* \X \& iS^b^ 
that tins slkcraVaL \>e t«tttftX'e^\i«A.?fiDflBX\ «oS«^ 
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tain any angry feeling, for too much time has 
elapsed since then for any anger to remain on 
my mind ; but all I claim, wiUi respect to the 
observations made in that work, severe as they 
are (and I, for one, feel that I should deserve 
no mercy if I should ever entertain such doc- 
trines), is, that I may not be misrepresented. 
It is not necessary for me, in this place, to say, 
that no man entertains more horror of Uie doc- 
trine than I am supposed to have laid down than 
I do, that the life of man is to be treated lightly 
and indifferently, in comparison with the pre- 
servation of game, and the amusement of sport- 
ing ; that the laws of humanity are to be vio- 
oited for the sake merely of preserving the 
amusement of game. I am sure no man can 
justly impute to me such wicked doctrines. 
It is unnecessary for me to say, that I enter- 
tain no such sentiments ; and therefore I hope 
I shall be excused, not on account of my own 
feelings, but as far as the public are interested 
in the character of a judge, in saying, that no 
person should blame a judge for what has been 
unjustly put into his mouth." 

His lordship's speech is reported in the New 
Times of the same date, as follows : — 

"Mr. Justice Best said, 'My brother Bayley 
has quoted Mr. Chetwynd's edition of Burn : I 
am surprised that the learned author of that 
work should have made me talk such mis- 
chievous nonsense, as he has given to the 
public, in a report of my judgment, in the case 
of Dott and Wilkes. I am still more surprised, 
that he should have suffered this judgment to 
remain uncorrected, after he had seen a true 
report of the case in Bamewall and Alderson, 
to which report he has referred in his appen- 
dix.' Mr. Chetw3md's report has the follow- 
ing passage: — ^*Mr. Justice Best concurrtd 
with the other judges.' His lordship cud- 
cluded as follows : — * This case has been dis- 
cussed at the bar, as if these inquiries were 
exclusively resorted to for the protection of 
game; but I considered them as lawfully ap- 
plicable to the protection of every species of | 
property against unlawful trespassers. Bui 
%f even they might not lawfully be uaed for the 
protection of game, J for one should be extremely 
glad to adopt such measures, if they were found 
aujfident for that purposed 

** K popular periodical work contains the 
passage just cited, with the omission of the 
words ' concurred with the other judges.' Of 
this omission I have reason to complain, be- 
cause, if it had been inserted, the writer of the 
article could not have said, ' It follows, that a 
man may put his fellow-creatures to death for 
any infringement of his property, for picking 
the sloes and blackberries off his hedges; for 
breaking a few dead sticks out of Siem by 
night or by day, tmth resistance or without rC' 
sistance, with warning or without uxtming* 
The judges with whom Mr. Chetw3md makes 
me concur in opinion, all gave their judgment 
on the ground of due notice being given. I 
do not complain of the other observations con- 
tained in this work; they would have been 
deserved by me had I ever uttered such an 
opinion as the report of Mr. Chetwynd has 
rtated me to have delivered. The whole of 
ttJut J said will be found to be utterly incon- 



sistent with the statement, by those who will 
read the case in 'Bamewall and Alderson.' I 
will only trouble the court with the passage 
which will be found in the report of my judg* 
ment, in * 3 Bamewall and Alderson, 319 :' *It 
cannot be unlawful to set spring guns in an 
enclosed field, at a distance from any road* 
giving such notice that they are set, as to ren- 
der it in the highest degree probable that all 
persons in the neighbourhood must know that 
they are so set Humanity required that the 
fullest notice possible should be given ; and the 
law of England will not sanction what is in- 
consistent with humanity.' I have taken the 
first opportunity of saying this, because I think 
it of importance to the public that such a mis- 
representation of the opinion of one of the 
ju^es should not be circulated without some 
notice." 

We subjoin the report of Messrs. Bamewall 
and Alderson, here sdluded to, and allowed by 
Mr. Justice Best to be correct : — 

'*Best, J. The act of the plaintiff could only 
occasion mere nominal damage to the wood of 
the defendant. The injury that the plaintiffs 
trespass has brought upon himself is extremely 
severe. In such a case, one cannot, without 
pain, decide against the action. But we must 
not allow our feelings to induce us to lose 
sight of the principles which are essential to 
the rights of property. The prevention of in- 
trosion upon property is one of these rights ; 
and every proprietor is flowed to use the force 
that is absolutely necessary to vindicate it. If 
he uses more force than is absolutely necessary, 
he renders himself responsible for all the con- 
sequences of the excess. Thus, if a man 
comes on my land, I cannot lay hands on him 
to remove him, until I have desired him to go 
off. If he will not depart on request, I cannot 
proceed immediately to beat him, but must en- 
deavour to push him off. If he is too powerful 
for me, I cannot use a dangerous weapon, but 
must first call in aid other assistance. I am 
speaking of out-door property, and of cases in 
which no felony is to be apprehended. It is 
evident, also, that this doctrine is only appli- 
cable to trespasses committed in the presence 
of the owner of the property trespassed on. 
When the owner and his servants are absent 
at the time of the trespass, it can only be re- 
pelled by the terror of spring guns, or other 
instruments of the same kind. There is, in 
such cases, no possibility of proportioning the 
resisting force to the obstinacy and violence 
of the trespasser, as the owner of the close 
may and is required to do where he is present. 
There is no distinction between the mode of 
defence of one species of out-door property and 
another (except in cases where the taking or 
breaking into the property amounts to felony). 
If the owner of woodis cannot set spring guns 
in his woods, the owner of an orchard, or of a 
field with potatoes or ramips, or any other 
crop usually the object of plunder, cannot set 
them in such field. How, then, are these kinds 
of property to be protected, at a distance from 
the residence of the owner, in the night, and 
in the absence of his servants 1 It has been 
said, that the law has provided remedies for 
any injuries to such things by action. But the 
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^kftiider must be detected before he can be 
vnbjected to an action; and the expense of 
continual watching for this purpose would often 
exceed the yalue of the property to be protect- 
ed. If we look at the subject in this point of 
Tiew, we maydnd, amongst poor tenants, who 
are prevented from pa3ring their rents by the 
plunder of their crops, men who are more 
objects of our compassion than the wanton 
trespasser, who brings on himself the injury 
which he suffers. If an owner of a close can- 
not set spring guns, he cannot put glass bot- 
des or spikes on the top of a wall, or even 
have a savage dog, to prevent persons from 
entering his yard. It has been said, in argu- 
ment, tifiat you may see the glass bottles or 
spikes; and it is admitted, that if the exact 
spot where these guns are set was pointed out 
to the trespasser, he could not maintain any 
action for the injury he received from one of 
them. As to seeing the glass bottles or spikes, 
that must depend on the circumstance whether 
it be light or dark at the time of the trespass. 
But what difference does it make, whether the 
trespasser be told the gun is set in such a spot, 
or that there are guns in different parts of such 
a field, if he has no right to go on any part of 
that field 1 It is absurd to say you may set 
the guns, provided you tell the trespasser ex- 
actly where they are set, because then the set- 
ting them could answer no purpose. My bro- 
ther Bayky has illustrated this case, by the 
question which he asked, namely, Can you 
indict a man for putting spring guns in his 
enclosed field 1 I think the question put by 
Lord C. J. Gibbs^ in the case of the Common 
Pleas, a still better illustration, viz. : Can you 
justify entering into enclosed lands, to take 
away guns so sett If both these questions 
must be answered in the negative, it cannot be 
unlawful to set spring guns in an enclosed 
field, at a distance from any road, giving such 
notice that they are set as to render it in the 
highest degree probable that all persons in the 
neighbourhood must know that they are so set 
Humanity requires that the fullest notice pos- 
sible should be given : and the law of England 
will not sanction what is inconsistent with hu- 
manity. It has been said in argument, that it 
is a principle of law, that you cannot do in- 
directly what you are not permitted to do di- 
rectly. This principle is not applicable to the 
case. You cannot shoot a man that comes on 
your land, because you may turn him off by 
means less hurtful to him ; and, therefore, if 
you saw him walking in your field, and were 
to invite him to proceed on his walk, knowing 
that he must tread on a wire, and so shoot 
himself with a spring gun, you would be liable 
to all the consequences that would follow. 
The invitalicn 'jo him to pursue his walk is 
doing indirectly what, by drawing the trigger 
of a gun with your own hand, is done directly. 
But the case is just the reverse, if, instead of 
inviting him to walk on your land, you tell 
him to keep off, and warn him of what will 
follow if he does not It is also said, that it is 
a maxim of law, that you must so use your 
own property as not to injure another's. This 
maxim I admit; but I deny its application to 
the case oT a man who comes to trespass on 



my property. It applies only to cases where 
a man has only a transient property, such aa 
in the air or water that passes over his land« 
and which he must not corrupt by nuisance 
or where a man has a qualified property, as 'jl 
land near another's ancient windows, or in 
land over which another has a right of way 
In the first case, he must do nothing qn his 
land to stop the light of the windows, or, in the 
second, to obstruct the way. This case has 
been argued, as if 'it appeared in it that the 
guns were set to preserve game ; but that is 
not so : they were set to prevent trespasses on 
the lands of the defendant Without, however, 
sajring in whom the property of game is vested, 
I say, that a man has a right to keep persons 
off his lands, in order to preserve the game. 
Much money is expended in the protection of 
game ; and it would be hard, if, in one night, 
when the keepers are absent, a gang of poach- 
ers might destroy what has been kept at so 
much cost If you do not allow men of landed 
estates to preserve their game, you will not 
prevail on Uiem to reside in the country. Their 
poor neighbours will thus lose their protection 
and kind offices ; and the government the sup- 
port that it derives from an independent, en« 
lightened, and unpaid magistracy.^' 

As Mr. Justice Best denies that he did sa^ 
what a very respectable and grave law publi- 
cation reported him to have said, and as Mr. 
Chetwynd and his reporter have made no 
attempt to vindicate their report, of course our 
observations cease to be applicable. There is 
certainly nothing in the term report of Mr. 
Justice Best's speech which calls for any de- 
gree of moral criticism; — nothing but what a 
respectable and temperate judge might fairly 
have uttered. Had such been the report cited 
in Bum, it never would have drawn from us 
one syllable of reprehension. 

We beg leave, however, to observe, that we 
have never said that it was Mr. Justice Best's 
opinion, as reported in Chetwynd, that a man 
might be put to death tmthout notice^ but with- 
out warning f by which we meant a very dif- 
ferent thing. If notice was given on boards, 
that certain grounds were guarded by watch- 
men with fire-arms, the watchmen, feeling per- 
haps some little respect for human life, would 
probably call out to the man to stand and de- 
liver himself up : — " Stop, or Til shoot you V* 
" Stand, or you are a dead man !"— or some 
such compunctious phrases as the law compels 
living machines to use. But the trap can give 
no such waming--can present to the intruder 
no alternative of death or surrender. Now» 
these different modes of action in the dead or 
the living guard, is what we alluded to in the 
words without warning. We meant to cha- 
racterize the ferocious, unrelenting nature of 
the means used — and the words are perfectly 
correct and applicable, after all the printed 
notices in the world. Notice is the commnni* 
cation of something about to happen, after some 
little interval of time. Warning is the com* 
munication of some imminent danger. Nobody 
gives another notice that he will immediately 
shoot him through the head— or warns him 
that he will be a dead man in less than thirtf 
yean. Thia, v»^ iioX ^<t ^MsoiaiiisK^^'^ '^^^ 
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poM ascribed to ns by Mr. Justice Best, is the entertain a different feeling upon the snbjeel; 
explanation of the offisnding words. We are when it is earnestly pressed upon him ; and 
ti&oroughly aware that Mr. Justice Best was an though, perhaps, there may be judges upon the 
adyocal3 for notice, and never had the most bench more remarkable for imperturbable 
distant intention of representing his opinion apathy, we never heard Mr. Justice Best ac* 
otherwise : and we reidly must say, that (if the eused of ill-nature. In condesc^ding to notice 
report had been correct) there never was a our observations, in destroying the credit of 
judicial speech where there was so little ne- Chetwynd's report, and in withdrawing the 
cessity for having recourse to the arts of mis- canopy of his name from the bad passions of 
representation. We are convinced, however, country gentlemen ; he has conferred a real 
that the report is not correct — and we are favour upon the public, 
heartily glad it is not There is in the Mom- Mr. Justice Best, however, most excuse us 
ing Chronicle an improper and offensive for saying, that we are not in the slightest 
phrase, which (now we know Mr. Justice degree convinced by his reasoning. We shall 
Best's style better) we shall attribute to the suppose a fiAh judge to have delivered his 
reporters, and pass over without further notice, opinion in the case of Iloit againit Wilkes, and 
It would seem, from the complaint of the to have expressed himself in the following 
learned judge, that we had omitted something manner. But we must caution Mr. Chetwynd 
in the middle of the quotation from Chetwynd; against introducing this fifth judge in his next 
iHiereas we have quoted every word of the edition of Burn's Justice ; and we assure him 
speech as Chetwynd has given it, and only that he is only an imaginary personage, 
began our quotation after £e preliminary ob- *' My Brother Best justly observes, that pre- 
servations, because we had not the most dis- venlion of intrusion upon private property is a 
tant idea of denying that Mr. Justice Best con- right which eveiy proprietor may act upon, 
sidered ample notice as necessary to the le- and use force to vindicate — the force absolutely 
gality of these proceedings. necessary for such vindication. If any man 
There are passages in the Morning Chronicle intrude upon another's lands, the proprietor 
already quoted, and in the term report, which must first desire him to go off, then lay hands 
we must take the liberty of putting in juxtapo- upon the intruder, then push him off; and if 
sition to each other. that will not do, call in aid or other assistance, 
Jfr, Jngtk* But before he uses a dangerous weapon. If the 
<» Hu JUmimg proprietor uses more force than is absolutely 
Ckronku ^ftCt Mr.JwuksBuiimtUTtrmJUp^ru, necessary, he renders himself responsible for 
^ of June, mi. BMmowaUmndMonan, ^j, ^^^ conscqueuces of the excess. In this 
It Is not necessa- When th« owner and hit Mnrant* /ift-»rit»« i «r»tviJ«iiw •«•»««». <i«t<i a<iM«:.^ /f .«. 
ry for me In this are abeent at the time of the tree- ^ocinue I cordially concur ; and admire (I am 

place to say, that pase, H can only be repelled by the sure. With him) the sacred regard which our 

no man entertaine terror of eprlng gune, or other In- law everywhere exhibits for the life and safety 

more horror of the etrumenti of the same kind. There -,f -«-,« ;,. .««j:«««« «.«.j •«i.,^.-^^ . 

doctrine I am eup- ie, in such cases, no possibility of o* man— US tardiness and reluctance to pro- 

posed to have laid proportioning the resisting force to ceed to extreme violence ; but my learned 

Jt^^w'uV* I **"• I*"* obstinacy and violence of the brother then observes as foUoiirf .^*Il is cvi- 

that the life of man trespasser, as the owner of the .^_. ^, .u * .u- j . • i •• J/ 

is to be treated close may, and Is required to do, dent, also, that this doctnne is only applicable 

lightly and indif- when he (s present.— si7. to trespasses committed in the presence of the 

ferently, in compa- Without saying in whom the pro- owner of the nronerlv tresDR.s<ipd nnon Wh^n 

rison with the pre- perty of game is vested, I say that J?^"^^ O' ^"^ property irespassea upon. W ben 

servatlon of game a man has a right to lieep persons ^"^ owner and nis servants are absent at the 

and the amuse- off his lands, in order to preserve time of the trespass, it can only be repelled by 

ment of sporting— the game. Much money is expend- .v-, »*--rtr />f snrima «Mn« ,>w r^tko* :n»V.i.. .««»»». 

that the laws of ed on the protection o/gamefand ln«'error Of spring guns, or Other instruments 

humanity are to be it would be hard if, in one night, of the same kind.' If Mr. Justice Best means, 

violated for the when the iU<jMr« are sAstiix, a gang by the terror of the epring gttne, the mere alarm 

sake merely of pre- of poachers might destroy what has tK«» tk« •»«#;«! -^-,»;/l« «^ »k- ««— j— «-.u . 

serving the amuse- beenkept at so much cost.-»0. *"*^ "^^ "^^'^^^^ excites— or the powder Without 

ment of game. I If an owner of a close cannot set the bullets — noise without danger — it is not 

!fi !I!Ifi„"fLSf.! KJi?£ '""■• .D** "^"SJ **?* '*?" ^o^th while to raise an argument upon the 

can justly impute botUes or spikes on the top of a ^^:^, . i- . «v>««4 ^ r .• '^ 

to me such wicked wall.— 318. point; for, absent or present, notice or no no- 
doctrines; itisun- If both these questions must be tice, such means must always be lawful. But 

!?^yT./^'n."to* ^.",Xw1»l?i^^r.p;ii•»riS"^; ^ my broker Best means .h.t in the absence 

BO such senti- enclosed field, at a disunceft-om any of the proprietor, the intruder may be killed by 

ments. road; giving such notice that they such instruments, aAer notice, this is a doctrine 

In Bamewall and are set, as to render it in the highest to which I never can assent- b^caii<:P it rp«t« 

Anderson there is a degree probable that all persons in *° ,rj!*^" i never can assent , oecause it resu 

correct report of the neighbourhood must know they the lite ana security of the trespasser upon the 

that case.— ^sr». are so set. Humanity requires that accident of the proprietor's presence. In that 

Ckron, the Aillest notice possible should be ^-^-^^^^ •u-..- «%.,»♦ \S^ ^ ^T^-.. — .,*• j 

given; and the law of England wui PfcsfDce there must be a most cautious and 

not sanction what Is inconsistent nicely graduated scale of admonition and harm- 
with hiunanity.-BanMtoaii andM^ less compulsion ; the feelings and safety of the 
**• . intruder are to be studiously consulted ; but if 
There is, perhaps, some little inconsistency business or pleasure call the proprietor away, 
in these opposite extracts; but we have not the the intruder may be instantly shot dead by ma- 
smallest wish to insist upon iu We are iho- chinery. Such a state of law, I must be perw 
roughly and honestly convinced that Mr. Jus- mitted to say, is too incongruous for this or any 
tice Best's horror at the destruction of human other country. 

jfe for the mere preservation of game is quite "If the alternative is the presence of the 

sincere. It is impossible, indeed, that any owner and his servants or such dreadful con* 

human being, of common good nature, could sequences as these, why are the owner or 
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Idi senraats allowed to be absent t If the ulti- 
mate object in preventing sach intrasions is 
pleasure in sporting, it is better that pleasure 
should be rendered more expensive, than that 
the life of man shoald be rendered so preca* 
lious. Bat why is it impossible to proportion 
the resisting force to the obstinacy of the tres- 
passer in the absence of the proprietor t Why 
may not an intruder be let gently down into 
five feet of liquid mud 1 — wh^ not caught in a 
box which shall detain him till the next morn- 
ing 1— why not held in a toothless trap till the 
proprietor arrives 1 — such traps as are sold in 
•11 the iron shops in this city 1 We are bound, 
according to my brother Best, to inquire if 
these means have been previously resorted to; 
for upon his own principle, greater violence 
mast not be used, where less will suffice for the 
removal of the intruder. 

** There are crops, I admit, of essential im- 
portance to agricultare, which will not bear 
the expense of eternal vigilance; and it Jiere 
are districts where such crops are exposed to 
auch serious and disheartening depredation, 
that may be a good reason for additional seve- 
rity ; but then it must be the severity of the 
legislator, and not of the proprietor. If the le- 
gislature enacts fine and imprisonment as the 
panishment for stealing turnips, it is not to be 
endured that the proprietor should award to 
this crime the punishment of death. If the 
fault is not sufficiently prevented by the punish- 
ments already in existence, he must wait till 
the frequency and flagrancy of the offence 
attract the notice, and stimulate the penalties 
of those who make laws. He must not make 
laws (and those very bloody laws) for himself. 

'* I do not say that the setter of the trap or 
gun allures the trespasser into it; but I say 
Uiat the punishment he intends for the man 
who trespasses after notice, is death. He 
covers his spring gun with furze, and gives it 
the most natural appearance he can ; and in 
that gun he places the slugs by which he means 
to kill the trespasser. This killing of an un- 
challenged, unresisting person, I really cannot 
help considering to be as much murder as if 
the proprietor had shot the trespasser with his 
gun. Giving it all the attention in my power, 
I am utterly at a loss to distinguish between 
the two cases. Does it signify whose hand or 
whose foot pulls the string which moves the 
trigger! — the real murderer is he who pre- 
pares the instrument of death, and places it in 
a position that such hand or foot may touch it, 
for the purposes of destruction. My brother 
Holroyd says, the trespasser who has had a 
notice of guns being set in the wood is the real 
voluntary agent who pulls the trigger. But I 
most certainly think that he is not. He is the 
animal agent, but not the rational agent — he 
does not intend to put himself to death ; but he 
foolishly trusts in his chance of escaping, and 
is any thing but a voluntary agent in firing the 
gun. If a trespasser were to rush into a wood, 
meaning to seek his own destruction — to hunt 
for the wire, and when found, to pull it, he 
\ronId indeed be the agent, in the most philo- 
sophical sense of the word. But, afler enter- 
Jog the wood, he does all he can to avoid the 
gnii keeps clear of every suspicious place, 



and is baffled only by the tuperior cuiining of 
him who planted the gun. How the firing of 
the gun then can be ctdled his act — ^his vohiii* 
tary act— I am at a loss to conceive. Tho 
practice has unfortunately become so commoOt 
that the first person convicted of such a rau^ 
der, and acting under the delusion of n|^^ 
might be a fit object for royal mercy. 8tiU» ia 
my opinion, sach an act must legally be oon« 
sidered as murder. 

''It has been asked, if it be an indictaMo 
offence to set such guns in a man's own ground: 
but let me first put a much greater questions- 
Is it murder to kill any man with such instm- 
ments 1 If it is, it must be indictable to set 
them. To place an instrument for the purpose 
of committing murder, and to surrender (as in 
such cases you must surrender) all control 
over its operation, is clearly an indictablo 
offence. 

** All my brother judges have delivered their 
opinions as if these guns were oAen set for 
the purposes of terror, and not of destruction* 
To this I can only say, that the moment any 
man puts a bullet into his spring gun, he has 
some other purpose than that of terror; and 
if he does not put a bullet there, he can never 
be the subject of argument in this court 

** My Lord Chief Justice can see no distino* 
tion between the case of tenter-hooks upon a 
wall, and the placing of spring guns, as Ar as 
the lawfulness of both is concerned. But tht 
distinctions I take between the case of tentei^ 
hooks upon a wall, and the setting of sprinc 
guns, are founded — 1st, in the magnitude oc 
the evil inflicted; 3dly, in the great difference 
of the notice which the trespasser receives ; 
3dly, in the very different evidence of crimip 
nal intention in the trespasser ; 4thly, in the 
greater value of the property invaded; 6thly, 
in the greater antiquity of the abuse. To cut 
the fingers, or to tear the hand, is of course a 
more pardonable injury than to kill. The 
trespasser, in the daytime, sees the spikes; 
and by day or night, at all events, he sees or 
feels the wall. It is impossible he should not 
understand the nature of such a prohibitimi, 
or imagine that his path lies over this wall; 
whereas the victim of the spring gun may 
have gone astray, may not be able to read, or 
may first cross the armed soil in the night 
time, when he cannot read; — and so he is 
absolutely without any notice at alL In tht 
next place, tiie slaughtered man may be peiv 
fectly innocent in his purpose, which the 
scaler of the walls cannot be. No man can 
get to the top of a garden wall without a crimi- 
nal purpose. A garden, by the common con- 
sent and feeling of mankind, contains more 
precious materials than a wood, or a field, and 
may seem to justify a greater jealousy and 
care. Lastly, and for these reasons, perhaps, 
the practice of putting spikes and glass bot- 
tles has prevailed for this century past ; and 
the right so to do has become, from time, and 
the absence of cases, (for the plaintiff, in such 
a case, must acknowledge himself a thief,) 
inveterate. But it is quite impossible, because 
in some trifling instances, and in much more 
pardonable circumstances, private vengeance 
has usurped upon the \^rQYvnce <^t Vkv^^SdaXV 
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em* ftom siieb tliglit abuses, confer upon pri- 
rmte vengeance the power of life and death. 
On the contrary, I think it my imperious dntj 
10 contend, that punishment for such offences 
as these is to be measured bjr the law, and not' 
by the exaggerated notions which any indivi- 
dual may form of the importance of his own 
pleasures. It is my duty, instead of making 
one abuse a reason for another, to recall the 
law back to its perfect state, and to restrain as 
much as possible the invention and use of 
private punishments. Indeed, if this wild 
sort of justice is to be tolerated, I see no sort 
of use in the careful adaptation of punish- 
ments to crimes, in the humane labours of the 
lawgiver. Every lord of a manor is his own 
Lycurgus, or ra&er his own Draco, and the 
great purpose of civil life is defeated. Liter 
noifa tormentcrumgeneia maMfuuque exitiaies, 
mkntkgtt, 

** Whatever be the law, the question of hu- 
manity is a separate question. I shall not 
state all I think of that person, who, for the 
preservation of game, would doom the inno- 
cent—or the guilty intruder, to a sudden death. 
I will not, however (because I am silent re- 
specting individuals), join in any undeserved 
paneg3rric of the humanity of the English 
law. I cannot say, at the same moment, that 
the law of England allows such machines to 
be set after public notice ; and that the law of 
England sanctions nothing but what is hu- 
mane. If the law sanctions such practices, it 
sanctions, in my opinion, what is to the last 
degree odious, unchristian, and inhumane. 

" The case of the dog or bull I admit to be 
an analogous case to this : and I say, if a man 
were to keep a dog of great ferocity and power, 
for the express purpose of guarding against 
trespass in woods or fields, and that dog was 
to kUl a trespasser, it would be murder in the 
person placing him there for such a purpose. 
ft is indifferent to me whether the trespasser 
is slain by animals or machines, intentionally 
brought there for that purpose : he ought not 
to be slain at all. It is murder to use such*a 
punishment for such an offence. If a man 
puts a ferocious dog in bis yardt to guard his 
%mue from burglary, and that dog strays into 
the neighbouring field and there worries the 
man, there wants, in this case, the murderous 
and malicious spirit. The dog was placed in 
the yard for the legal purpose of guarding the 
WoM against burglary; for -whKh crime, if 



caught in the act of perpetrating it, m 
may legslly be put to deiOh. There was no 
primary intention here of putting a mere in»» 
vomer to death. So, if a man keep a feroeioiis 
bull, not for agricultural purposes, but for the 
exprem purpoee of repellmg trespassers, sad 
that bidl occasion the death of a trespasser, it 
is murder: the inteniumal wflieHan of death 
by any means for muk sort of ojfenees conitf- 
tutes the murder : a right to kill for such rea- 
sons cannot be acquired by the foolhaidiness 
of the trespasser, nor by any sort of notice or 
publicity. If a man were to blow a trumpet 
all over the country, and say that he would 
shoot any man who asked him how he did, 
would he acquire a right to do so by such no- 
tice 1 Does mere publication of an imlawfiil 
intention make the action lawful which ibl* 
lows 1 If notice is the principle which con- 
secrates this mode of destroying human beings, 
I wish my brothers had been a little more 
clear, or a little more unanimous, as to what 
is meant by this notice. Must the notice be 
always actual, or is it sufficient that it is pro- 
bable? May these guns act only agamst 
those who haoe read the notice, or against all 
who might have read the notice? The truth 
is, that the practice is so enormous, and the 
opinions of the most learned men so various, 
that a declaratory law upon the subject is im- 
periously required.* Ciommon humanity re- 
quired it, alter the |;^traordinary difference of 
opinion which occurred in the case of Deao 
and Cla3rton. 

**• For these reasons, I am compelled to difler 
from my learned brothers. We have all, I am 
sure, the common object of doing justice in 
such cases as these ; we can have no possible 
motive for doing otherwise. Where such a 
superiority of talents and numbers is against 
me, I must of course be wrong ; but I tlunk it 
better to publish my own errors, than to sub 
scribe to opinions of the justice of which I 
am not convinced. To destroy a trespasser 
with such machines, I think would be mur- 
der ; to set such uncontrollable machines for 
the purpose of committing this murder, I think 
would be indictable ; and I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that he who suffers from such ma 
chines has a fair ground of action, in spite of 
any notice ; for it is not in the power of no> 
tice to make them lawful." 

* TUi haa beta dona 
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HAMILTOFS METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES.* 



[Edinbubgh Retisw, 1S26.] 



Ws have nothing whatever to do with Mr. 
Hamilton personally. He may be the wisest 
or the weakest of men ; most dexterous or most 
unsuccessful in the exhibition of his system ; 
modest and proper, or prurient and preposte- 
rous in its commendation ; — by none of these 
considerations is his system itself afiected. 

The proprietor of Ching's Lozenges must 
necessarily have recourse to a newspaper, to 
rescue from oblivion the merit of his vermi- 
fuge medicines. In the same manner, the 
Amboyna tooth-powder must depend upon the 
Herald and the Morning Post. Unfortunately, 
the system of Mr. Hamilton has been intro- 
duced to the world by the same means, and has 
exposed itself to those suspicions which hover 
over splendid discoveries of genius, detailed 
in Uie daily papers, and sold in sealed boxes 
at an infinite diversity of prices — ^but with a 
perpetual inclusion of the stamp, and with an 
equitable discount for undelayed payment 

It may have been necessary for Mr. Hamil- 
ton to have had recourse to these means of 
making known his discoveries, since he may 
not have had friends whose names and au- 
thority might have attracted the notice of the 
public ; but it is a misfortune to which his 
system has been subjected, and a difficulty 
which it has still to overcome. There is also 
a singular and somewhat ludicrous condition 
of giving warranted leswna ; by which i s mean t, 
we presume, that the money is to be returned, 
if the progress is not made. We should be 
curious to know how poor Mr. Hamilton would 
protect himself from some swindling scholar, 
who, having really learnt all that the master 
professed to teach, should counterfeit the gross- 
est ignorance of the Gospel of 8t John, and 
refuse to construe a single verse, or to pay a 
farthing 1 

Whether Mr. Hamilton's translations are 
good or bad, is not the question. The point to 
determine is, whether very close interlineal 
translations are helps in learning a language 1 
not whether Mr. Hamilton has executed these 
translations faithfully and judiciously. Whe- 
ther Mr. Hamilton is or is not the inventor of 
the system which bears his name, and what 
his claims to originality may be, are also ques- 
tions of very second-rate importance ; but they 
merit a few observations. That man is not 
the discoverer of any art who first says the 
thing ; but he who says it so long, and so loud. 



^ 1. The Ootptl of St. John, in Zodn, adapted to tk4 
Hamiltonian System, by an JSnalytieal and Interlhuary 
TransUuion. Executed under the immediate Direction of 
Jambii Hamiltoic. London, 1834. 

3. Tke Oospel of St. John, adapted to tko HawuUomUn 
Smttem, by an Analytical and Interlinearf IVanoUuion 
from ths Italian, with full Inttruetions for its Use, oven 
•V those who are wholly ijfnorant of the Langwofe. For 
tke Uee of Schools. By Jamrs Hamilton, Autlior of the 
Hamiltonian Syitem. London, 18S5. 



and so clearly, that he compels nankind to 
hear him — the man who is so deeply impreseed 
with the importance of the discovery that he 
will take n,o denial, but, at the risk of fortune 
and fame, pushes through all opposition, and 
is determined that what he thinks he has dis- 
covered shall not perish for want of a fiur 
trial. Other persons had noticed the efi*ect of 
coal-gas in producing light; but Winsor wor- 
ried the town with bad English for three win- 
ters before he could attract any serious atten- 
tion to his views. Many persons broke stone 
before Macadam, but Macadam felt the disco- 
very more strongly, stated it more clearly, per* 
severed in it with greater tenacity, wielded his 
hammer, in short, with greater force than other 
men, and finally succeeded in bringing his 
plan into general use. 

Literal translations are not only not used la 
our public schools, but are generally discoun- 
tenanced in them. A literal translation, or 
any translation of a school-book, is a contra- 
band article in English schools, which a 
school-master would instantly seize, as a cus- 
tom-house officer would a barrel of gin. Mr. 
Hamilton, on the other hand, maintains, by 
books and lectures, that all boys ought to be 
allowed to work with literal translations, and 
that it is by far the best method of learning a 
language. If Mr. Hamilton's system is just, it 
ii sad trifling to denv his claim to originality^ 
by stating that Mr. Locke has said the same 
thing, or that others have said the same thing, 
a century earlier than Hamilton. They have 
all said it so feebly, that th^nr observations 
have passed aiib nlentio ; and if Mr. Hamilton 
succeeds in being heard and followed, to him 
be the glory — ^because from him have pro- 
ceeded tibe utility and the advantage. 

The works upon this subject on this plan, 

Sublished before the time of Mr. Hamilton, are 
[ontanus's edition of the Bible, with Pignini's 
interlineary Latin version ; Lubin's New Tes- 
tament having the Greek interlined with Latin 
and Grerman ; Abb6 L'OIivet*s Pens^es de Ci- 
ceron; and a French wrrk by the Abb^ Ra- 
don villiers, Paris, 1768 — and Locke upon Edu- 
cation. 

One of the first principles of Mr. Hamilton 
is, to introduce very strict literal, interlinear 
translations, as aids to lexicons and dictiona- 
ries, and to make so much use of them as that 
the dictionary or lexicon will be for a long 
time little required. We will suppose the lan- 
guage to be the Italian, and the book selected 
to be the Gospel of 8t John. Of this Gospel 
Mr. Hamilton has published a key cf which 
the following is an exti*act : — 
,, , Nel principio era il Verbo, e 11 
In tke beginntfig was the Ward, andthe 
Verbo era appresso 6io, e il Verbo era Bio 
Word UHU near (o Ood^cmdtKit Wiir4>mik%%ak 
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4# ftMiUf ^Vfiivyny &> lAie CifAl, mhoktBt fy 
\n *'s,.\ v«r M.'. Ha.tt..v,si '5/*wra.d» ^ati *p- 

4i/:^ti/fnar/. W«r Wi.l pr^tur/ie j^t present, that 
dM '/ni/ '/'*^«:/'.t j>« Uf read, not to vnte, or speak 
lull ail, 4Lri'] th4i th«; p'jpjl in^!ni/:u himself 
from Ut*i k*:y vj'ho'jt a master, aad is not 
taught i/i a cia^n. We wi^h to compare the 
plan of Uhf\,u'/, the Kri^Iith word in sach a 
lilerai trari elation, lo that of finding it in die- 
Il/iiiarj<t4~ari4 the meth'/d of ending vith 
%r%fnm'vft or of taking the grammar at ao 
•dvanre/1 ]t*:t\*A of kriow ledge in the language, 
rather than at the l^e^'inning. Every one will 
ftdrnit, that of ail the dingu'iting labfiurs of life, 
the \st\f*mr of lexicon and dictionary is the 
mo«t irirol«:rahh>. Sor it there a greater oh- 
ject of compaHsion than a fine boy, full of 
Miirnal t.jMritn, hrt down in a bright Kunny day, 
with nri hran of unknown words before him, 
lo lie tiirnffj jnio Kngli.^h, before supper, by 
the help of a iioiMrrouH dictionary alone. The 
object in looking into a dictionary can only be 
to exchange an unknown HOund for one that is 
Icnown. Now, it srrfmH indJMputable, that the 
■oonrr thin (exchange is made the better. The 
Kfflatrr tlif nurnlf'T of such exchanges which 
ean be made in a given time, the greater is the 
progrr'iM, the inorf* abundant the eopia verb<h 
rum obtained i)y the scholar. Would it not be 
of ailvunlagc if the dictionaty at once opened 
at thn r('(|uircd page, and if ii self-moving in- 
dni lit oncM piiiiitcd to the rrquisito word 1 Is 
any lulviintagt* guinrd to the norld by the time 
0mphiy(*d first in finding the It'ttcr P, and then 
In fliiding the thrn* guiding letters PKII 
This npptMirs to us to be pure loss of time, 
Juslitlublo only if it is inevitable; and even 
an«*r ihiN is (iono, what an inAtiite multitude 
af dillli'uliirs are heaped at once upon the 
VmichiMl brgiiinnr I Instead of being reserved 
for his greuter skill ni^'! uinturity in the lan- 
ipinge, h« must employ himsolf in discovering 
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«L >^ :2. •XA aiiiir. of sctsT boT% aad with 
a T^cr^iJecZj-'A. "JtxL br sezfdz? to ch» aei^ 
bcirz:^ isr.'y. m caa o-bca:a aaj qosBlily of 
s^r.pe 7»fei>s77ses Tpco credo. >uv,if Ais 
ita:eiBe=.: ut srse. a:»<i if Ubere are 10,000 wndt 
lA ZL^ Go«pei cf Sc Joho. here are 160 hoan 
eap^jed ;a li&e mere disiial process of tniv 
in? oTer t<aTes ! But. in much less time ifaaft 
'iiiSt aa J '»T oi arense quickness misfat learn, 
- by tne Haaiiionian method, to constme the 
. whole fonr GospeLs, wvh the greatest aceo* 
\ racy, and the most scnpaloas correetBcas. 
! The tnteriineal translaiica of coarse spares 
' the troable and time of this mechanical 1^ 
hour. Immediately under the Italian word is 
placed the English word. The unknowo 
sound therefore is instantly exchanged for one 
that is known. The labour here spared is of 
the most irksome nature ; and it is spared at 
a time of life the most averse to such labour; 
and so painful is this labour to many boys, 
that it forms an insuperable obstacle to their 
progress. They prefer to be flogged, or to be 
sent to sea. It is useless to say of any medi- 
cine that it is valuable, if it is so nauseous 
that the patient flings it away. You must give 
me, not the best medicine you have in your 
shop, but the best you can get me to take. 

We have hitherto been occupied with find- 
ing the word ; we will now suppose, after run- 
ning a dirty finger down many columns, and 
after many sighs and groans, that the word is 
found. We presume the little fellow working 
in the true orthodox manner without any trans- 
lation; he is in pursuit of the Greek word 
BfltAAtt, and, aAer a long chase, seizes it as 
greedily as a bailiff possesses himself of a fu- 
gacious captain. But alas! the vanity of 
human wishes ! — the never sufficiently to be 
pitied stripling has scarcely congratulated him- 
self upon his success, when he finds BaxA« to 
contain the following meanings in Hederick's 
Lexicon: — 1. Jacio; 2. Jaculor; 3. Ferio; 4. 
Figo; 5. Saucio; 6. Attingo; 7. Projicio; 8. 
Emilto; 9. Profundo; 10. Pono; 11. Immitto; 
'12. Trado; 13. Committo; 14. Condo; 16. 
iEdifico; 16. Verso; 17.Flecto. Suppose the 
little rogue, not quite at home in the Latin 
tongue, to be desirous of affixing English sig- 
nifications to these various words, he has then« 
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at the moderate rate of six meanings to every 
Latin word, one hundred and two meanings to 
the word £«aa«; or if he is content with the 
Latin, he has then only seventeen.* 

Words, in their origin, have a natural or 
primary sense. The accidental associations 
of the people who use it, afterwards give to that 
word a great number of secondary meanings. 
In some words the primary meaning is very 
common, and the secondary meaning very 
rare. In other instances it is just the reverse ; 
and in very many the particular secondary 
meaning is pointed out by some preposition 
which accompanies it, or some case by which 
It is accompanied. But an accurate translation 
points these things out gradually as it proceeds. 
The common and most probable meanings 
of the word BstAA4», or of any other word, are, 
in the Hamiltonian method, insensibly but 
•urely fixed on the mind, which, by the lexi- 
con method, must be done by a tentative pro- 
cess, frequently ending in gross error, noticed 
with peevishness, punished with severity, con- 
suming a great deal of time, and for the most 
part only corrected, after all, by the accurate 
vM voce translation of the master— or, in other 
words, by the Hamiltonian method. 

The recurrence to a translation is treated in 
our schools as a species of imbecility and 
meanness ; just as if there was any other dig- 
nity here than utility, any other object in learn- 
ing languages, than to turn something you do 
not understand, into something you do under- 
stand, and as if that was not the best method 
which effected this object in the shortest and 
simplest manner. Hear upon this point the 
judicious Locke : — ^ But if such a man cannot 
be got, who speaks good Latin, and being able 
to instruct your son in all these parts of know- 
ledge, will undertake it by this method, the 
next best is to have him taught as near this 
way as may be — which is by taking some easy 
and pleasant book, such as ^Esop's Fables, 
and writing the English translation (made as 
literal as it can be) in one line, and the Latin 
words which answer each of them just over it 
in another. These let him read every day over 
and over again, till he perfectly understands 
the Latin ; and then go on to another fable, till 
he be also perfect in that, not omitting what he 
b already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing 
that, to keep it in his memory ; and when he 
comes to write, let these be set him for copies, 
which, with the exercise of his hand, will also 
advance him in Latin. This being a more im- 
perfect way than by talking Latin unto him, 
the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards 
the declensions of the nouns and pronouns 
perfectly learned by heart, may facilitate his 
acquaintance with the genius and manner of 

• In addition to the other needless difficulties and mise- 
rlts entailed upon children who are learning languaf es, 
their Greek Lexicons give a I<atin instead of an Knglish 
translation ; and a boy of twelve or thirteen years of 
9if9, whose attainments in Latin are of course but modo- 
rate, is expected to make it the vehicle of knowledge 
for other languages. This is setting the short-sighted 
fnd blear-eyed to lead the blind; and is one of those 
afflicting pieces of absurdity which escape animadver- 
sion, because they are, and have long been, of daily oc- 
eitrrence. Mr. Jones hns published an English and 
Orvek Lexicon, which we recommend to the notice of all 
persons engaged in education, uad not nermmented 
^gainat all ImproveoMnt. 



the Latin tongue, which varies the significa- 
tion of verbs and nouns, not as the modem 
languages do, by particles prefixed, but by 
clumging the last syllables. More than this of 
grammar I think he need not have till he can 
read himself < Sanctii Minerva' — with Sciop 
pius and Perigonius's notes.'*^-XoeAre on Eau^ 
cation^ p. 74, folio. 

Another recommendation which we have not- 
mentioned in the Hamiltonian system is, that it 
can be combined, and is constantly combined, 
with the system of Lancaster. The Key is pro- 
bably sufficient for those who have no access to 
classes and schools : but in an Hamiltonian 
school during the lesson, it is not left to the cp* 
tion of the child to trust to the Key alone. The 
master stands in the middle, translates accurate- 
ly and literally the whole vej^se, and then asks 
the boys the English of separate words, or chal^ 
lenges them to join the words together, as he 
has done. A perpetual attention and activity 
is thus kept up. The master, or a scholar 
(turned into a temporary Lancasterian master^, 
acts as a living lexicon ; and, if the thing if 
well done, as a lively and animating lexicon. 
How is it possible to compare this with the 
solitary wretchedness of a poor lad of the desk 
and lexicon, suffocated with the nonsense of 
grammarians, overwhelmed with every species 
of difficulty disproportioned to his age, and 
driven by despair to peg top or marbles 7 

"Taking these principles as a basis, the 
teacher forms his class ofeighi, teriy twenty or 
one hundred. The number is of little moment, 
it being as easy to teach a greater as a smaller 
one, and brings them at once to the language 
itself, by reciting, with a loud articulate voice, 
the first verse thus : — In in, principio in begin- 
ning, Verbum Word, mrf was, et and, Verbum 
Word, erai was, apud at, Deum God, el and, 
Verhum Word, erai was, Deus God. Haying 
recited the verse once or twice himself, it is 
then recited pred»ely in the same manner by 
any person of the class whom he may judge 
most capable ; the person copying his manner 
and intonations as much as possible* — When 
the verse has been thus recited, by six or eight 
persons of the class, the teacher recites the 2d 
verse in the same manner, which is recited as 
the former by any members of the class ; and 
thus continues until he has recited from ten to 
twehe verses, which usually constitute the first 
lesson of one hourir^In three lessons, the first 
Chapter may be thus readily translated, the 
teacher gradually diminishing the number of 
repetitions of the same verse till the fourth 
lesson, when each member of the class trans- 
lates his verse in turn from the mouth of the 
teacher ; from which period /yify, nxtyy or even 
seventy, verses may be translated in the time 
of a lesson, or one hour. At the seventh lesson, 
it is invariably found that the class can trans- 
late without the assistance of the teacher, faf« 
ther than for occasional correction, and (or 
those words which they may not have met in 
the preceding chapters. But, ,to accomplish 
this, it is absolutely necessary that every mem 
her of the class know every word of all th< pre- 
ceding lessons ; which is, however, an easy 
task, the words being always taught him in 
class, and the pupil besides bein^ abVe to ceGec 
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to the key whenever he is at a loss— the key 
translated in the very words which the teacher 
has used in the class, from which, as was be- 
fore remarked, he must never deviate^ — ^In ten 
lessons, it will be found that the class can 
readily translate the whole of the Gospel of 
8t John, which is called the first section of 
the course.^ — Should any delay, from any cause, 
prevent them, it is in my classes always for 
account of teacher, who gives the extra lesson 
or lessons always gratis^— It cannot be too 
deeply impressed on the mind of the pupil, that 
a perfect knowledge of every word of his first 
section is most important to the ease and com- 
fort of his future progress^ — ^At the end of ten 
lessons, or first section, the custom of my es- 
tablishments is to give the pupil the Epitome 
Bistorim Saerse, ^hich is provided with a key 
in the same mannerir^It was first used in our 
classes for the first and second sections ; we 
now teach it in one section of ten lessons, 
which we find easier than to teach it in two 
sections before the pupil has read the Testa- 
ment — When he has read the Epitome, it will 
be then time to give him the theory of the 
rerbs and other words which change their ter- 
minations. — He has already acquired a good 
practical knowledge of these things; the theory 
Decomes then very easy^ — ^A grammar contain- 
ing the declensions and conjugations, and 
printed specially for mv classes, is then put 
mto the pupirs hands, (not to be got by heart, 
nothing is ever got by rote on this system,) 
but that he may comprehend more readily his 
teacher who lectures on grammar generally, 
but especially on the verbs. From this time, 
that is, from the beginning of the third section, 
the pupil studies the theory and construction 
of the language as well as its practice. For 
this purpose he reads the ancient authors, be- 
ginning witk Caesar, which, together with the 
Selecta e ProfaniSf fills usefully the third and 
fourth sections. When these with the preced- 
ing books are well known, the pupil will find 
ll^e difficulty in reading the authors usually 
read in schools. The jyth and sixth sections 
consist of Virgil and Horace, enough of which 
is read to enable the pupil to read them with 
facility, and to give him correct ideas of Pro- 
sody and Versification. Five or six months, 
with mutual attention on the part of the pupil 
and teacher, will be found sufficient to acquire 
a knowledge of this language, which hitherto 
has rareiy been the result of as many years." 
We have before said, that the Hamiltonian 
system must not depend upon Mr. Hamilton's 
method of carrying it into execution ; for in- 
stance, he banishes from his schools the efiects 
of emulation. The boys do not take each 
other's places. This, we think, is a sad ab- 
surdity. A cook might as well resolve to 
make bread without fermentation, as a pedap 

rgue to carry on a school without emulation, 
must be a sad doughy lump without this 
vivifying principle. Why are boys to be shut 
out from a class of feelings to which society 
owes so much, and upon which tlieir conduct 
in fut«ire life must (if they are worth any 
thing) be so closely constructed 1 Poet A 
writes verses to outshine poet B. Philosopher 
O sets up roasting Titanium, and boiling 



Chromium, that he may be thought more of 
than philosopher D. Mr. Jackson strives ti 
out-paint Sir Thomas ; Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
to overspesJf Mr. Canning; and so society 
gains good chemists, poets, painters, speakers* 
and orators ; and why are not boys to be emu- 
lous as well as men t 

If a boy were in Paris, would he learn the 
language better by shutting himself up to read 
French books with a dictionary, or by con- 
versing freely with all whom he mett and 
what is conversation but an Hamiltonian 
school t Every man you meet is a living 
lexicon and grammar — ^who is perpetually 
changing your English into French, and per- 
petually instructing you, in spite of yourself^ 
in the terminations of French substantives 
and verbs. The analogy is still closer, if yoa 
converse with persons of whom you can ask 
questions, and who will be at the trouble of 
correcting you. What madness would it be 
to run away from these pleasing facilities, as 
too dangerously easy — to stop your ears, to 
double-lock the door, and to look out chiekenst 
taking a wedkf and fine weather, in Boyer^s 
Dictionary — and then, by the help of Cham- 
baud's Grammar, to construct a sentence which 
should signify, **Come to my house, and eai 
some chickens, if it is Jine ?** But there is in 
England almost a love of difficulty and need- 
less labour. We are so resolute and industri- 
ous in rkising up impediments which ought to 
be overcome, that there is a sort of suspicion 
against the removal of these impediments, 
and a notion that the advantage is not fairly 
come by without the previous toil. If the 
English were in a panidise of spontaneous 
productions, they would continue to dig and 
plough, though Uiey were never a peach nor a 
pine-apple the better for it. 

A principal point to attend to in the Hamil- 
tonian system, is the prodigious number of 
words and phrases which pass through the 
bo3r's mind, compared with those which are 
presented to him by the old plan. As a talka- 
tive boy learns French sooner in France than 
a silent boy, so a translator of books learns 
sooner to construe, the more he translates. 
An Hamiltonian makes, in six or seven les- 
sons, three or four hundred times as many 
exchanges of English for French or Latin, as 
a grammar schoolboy can do ; and if he loses 
60 per cent of all he hears, his progress is 
still, beyond all possibility of comparison, 
more rapid. 

As for pronunciation of living languages, 
we see no reason why that consideration should 
be introduced in this place. We are decidedly 
of opinion, that all living languages are best 
learned in the country where they are spoken, 
or by living with those who come from that 
country ; but if that cannot be, Mr. Hamilton's 
method is better than the grammar and dic- 
tionary method. Cseteris paribus, Mr. Hamil- 
ton's method, as far as French is concerned, 
would be better in the hands of a Frenchman, 
and his Italian method in the hands of an 
Italian ; but all this has nothing to do with the 
system. 

** Have I read through Lilly! — have I learned 
by heart that most atrocious momument of 
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OUnrdity, the Westminster Grammar 1 — ^have 
I been whipt for the substantives 1 — ^whipt for 
the verbs 1 — and whipt for and with the inter- 
jections 1 — ^have I picked th^ sense slowly, 
and word by word, out of Hederick 1— and 
shall my son Daniel be exempt from all this 
misery! — Shall a little unknown person in 
Cecil Street, Strand, No. 25, pretend to tell me 
that all this is unnecessary 1 — ^Was it possible 
that I might have been spared all this ? — ^The 
whole system is nonsense, and the man an 
impostor. If there had been any truth in it, it 
must have occurred to some one else before 
this period.'' — This is a very common style of 
observation upon Mr. Hamilton's system, and 
by no means an -uncommon wish of the 
mouldering and decajring part of mankind, 
that the next generation should not enjoy any 
advantages from which they themselves have 
been precluded. — *<ily, ay, if a aU mighty well — 
btit I went through ilds myaelft and I am deter' 
mined my ehilt^en ehaU do the tame,** We are 
convinced that a great deal of opposition to 
improvement proceeds from this principle. 
Crabbe might make a good picture of an un- 
benevolent old man, slowly retiring from this 
lublunary scene, and lamenting that the com- 
ing race of men would be less bumped on the 
roads, better lighted in the streets, and less 
tormented with grammars and lexicons, than 
in the preceding age. A great deal of compli- 
ment to the wisdom of ancestors, and a great 
degree of alarm at the dreadful spirit of inno- 
vation, are soluble into mere jealousy and 
envy. 

But what is to become of a boy who has no 
difficulties to grapple withi How enervated 
will that understanding be, to which every 
thing is made so clear, plain, and easy ; — ^no 
hills to walk up, no chasms to step over ; every 
thing graduated, soA, and smooth. All this, 
however, is an objection to the multiplication 
table, to Napier's bones, and to every invention 
for the abridgment of human labour. There 
is no dread of any lack of difficulties. Abridge 
intellectual labour by any process you please — 
multiply mechanical powers to any extent — 
there will be sufficient, and infinitely more 
than sufficient, of laborious occupation for the 
mind and body of man. Why is the boy to be 
idle ? — By and by comes the book without a 
key ; by and by comes the lexicon. They do 
come at last — though at a better period. But 
if they did not come — if they were useless, if 
language could be attained without them — 
would any human being wish to retain diffi- 
culties for their own sake, which led to nothing 
useful, and by the annihilation of which our 
faculties were left to be exercised, by diffi- 
culties which do lead to something useful — by 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and every 
branch of useful knowledge? Can any one 
be so anserous as to suppose, that the faculties 
of young men cannot be exercised, and their 
industry and activity called into proper action, 
because Mr. Hamilton teaches, in three or four 
years, what has (in a more vicious system) 
demanded seven or eight ! Besides, even in 
the Hamiltonian method it is very easy for 
one boy to outstrip another. Why may not a 
clever and ambitious boy employ three hours 



upon his key by himself, whUe another boy 
has only employed one 1 There is plenty of 
com to thrash, and of chafi* to be winnowed 
away, in Mr. Hamilton's system; the differ* 
ence is, that every blow tells, because it is 
properly directed. In the old way, half their 
force was lost in air. There is a mighty fool- 
ish apophthegm of Dr. Bell's,* that it is nd 
what is done for a boy that is of importance, 
but what a boy does for himself. This is just 
as wise as to say, that it is not the breeches 
which are made for a boy that can cover his 
nakedness, but the breeches he makes for 
himself. All this entirely depends upon a 
comparison of the time saved, by showing thr 
boy now to do a thing, rather than by leaving 
him to do it for himself. Let the object be, foi 
example, to make a pair of «hoes. The bo> 
will effect this object much better if you show 
him how to make the shoes, than if you merely 
give him wax, thread, and leather, and leave 
him to find out all the ingenious abridgments 
of labour which have been discovered by 
experience. The object is to turn Latin into 
English. The scholar will do it much better 
and sooner if the word is found for him, than 
if he finds it — ^much better and sooner if you 
point out the effect of the terminations, and 
the nature of the syntax, than if you leave him 
to detect them for himself! The thing it at 
last done by the pupU himaelf-^for he reaids the 
language — ^which was the thing to be done. 
All the help he has received has only enabled 
him to make a more economical use of his 
time, and to gain his end sooner. Never be 
afraid of wanting difficulties for your pupil ; 
if means are rendered more easy, more will 
be expected. The animal will be compelled, 
or induced to do all that he can do. Macadam 
has made the roads better. Dr. Bell would 
have predicted, that the horses would get too 
fat ; but the actual result is, that they are com- 
pelled to go ten miles an hour instead of eight. 
" For teaching children, this, too, I think is 
to be observed, Uiat, in most cases, where they 
stick, they are not to be farther puzzled, by 
putting them upon finding it out themselves ; 
as by asking such questions as these, viz.— 
which is the nominative case in the sentence 
they are to construe 1 or demanding what 
*aufero' signifies, to lead them to the know 
ledge what 'abstulere' signifies, Ac, when 
they cannot readily tell. This wastes time 
only in disturbing them; for whilst they are 
learning, and apply themselves with attention, 
they are to be kept in good humour, and every 
thing made easy to them, and as pleasant as 
possible. Therefore, wherever they are at a 
stand, and are willing to go forwards, help 
them presently over the difficulty, without any 
rebuke or chiding ; remembering that, where 
harsher ways are taken, they are the effect 
only of pride and peevishness in the teacher, 
who expects children should instantly be mas 
ters of as much as he knows ; whereas he 
should rather consider, that his business is to 
settle in them habits, not angrily to inculeaie 
rules'* — Locke on Education, p. 74. 

^ A very foolish old genUeman, seised on eagorlr by 
the Church of England to defhiud Lancaater or hm 
dfaicovexi. 
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SappoM the first ttvt booki of Herodotai to ; 
b* kcqnired b^ a Icey, or iitenl trentl&tion j 
after Ibe melhod at Hamilton, ao that the papil 
could coDslrne them vilh the gmtest accari' 
ey; — ve do not pretend, becsans the pupil 
eonld consirDe this book, tbal he eoQld conatrue 
U17 other book eqaally eaayi we loerely sBf, | 
that the pupil has acqaired, by Ibeic ineani, a 
eedain enpta vtrUman, and ft certain praclieal ' 
knowledge ot grammar, which masi materially 
dimidiah the ditlicultx of reading Ihe next 
book; that his diffiealtjes diminish in a com- 
ponnd ratio with erery fresh book he reads 
with a key — till at last he reads any common 
book, without a key — and that be attains this 
laxt point of perfeclion iti a time incomparably 
leas, and with itifficnllies iacomparablj smaller, 
than in the old method. 

There are a certain trnmber of French bouks. 
which when a boy can constrae accnrately, he 
may be said, for all purposes of reading, to be 
mmtler of (be French language. No mailer 
bow he has atlained this power of constrning 
the books. If you try him Ihoroaghly, and are 
persuad:d he is perfectly master of the books — 
(hen be possesses the power ia question — be 
understand t the laugaage. Let these books, 
for the sake of the question, be Telemachus, 
the History of Loais XIV., the Henriade, the 
Plays of Racine, and (he Revolutions of Ver- 
lot. We would hare Hamiltonian keys (0 all 
Iheae books, and (he Lancasterian method of 
instruction. We beUe7e these books would 
be mastered in one-sixth part of the time, 
'by these means, that they would be by the 
old method of looking out the words in the 
dictionary, and then coming (o say the lesson 
to the master; and we believe that the boys, 
long before Ihey came 10 Ihe end of this 
aeries of books, would be able to do withoul 
their keys — to fling away their cork-jackets, 
and lo swim alone. But boys who learn a 
language in four or five months, it is said, 
are apt (0 forget it again. Why, Iheo, does 
not a young person, who has been fite or 
six months in Paris, foi^l his French fonr or 
five years afterwards T It has been obtained 
without any of that labour, which the objeclora 
to (he Hamillunian syi(em deem to be so essen- 
tial to memory. It has been obtained in the 
midst (<f tea and bread and butler, and yet ii 
in a great measure retained for a whole life. 
in the same manner, the pupils of this new 
school use a colloquial living dictionary, and. 
from every principle of youthful emulation, 
conirnd with each olher in catching the inter- 
preiaiion, and in applying lo the le! 

" If you wish boys lo 
gnagc. make the acquisitii 
and disgusting." This a 
mle : but if it is good for language, it most be 
good also for every species of knowledge — 
music, mathematics, navigation, architecture 
In all these sciences aversion should be Ihi 
parent of memory — impediment the cause of 
perfection. If difficulty is the cause of memo- 
ry, the boy who learns with the greatest difii- 
eully will remember with the greatest tenacity ; 
— In olher words, the acquisitions of a dunce 
wilVI'^ greater and more important "■^"" -■-- — 



of a clever boy. Where Is the love of difl> 
colly to end! Why not leare a boy lo conk- 
pose his own dictionary and grammarl It ia 
not what is done for a boy, bol what he doe« 
for himself, that it of any importance. Are 
ihere difficulties enoagh in the old method of 
acquiring languages 1 Would it be belter if 
ihe difficnllies were doubled, and thirty years 
pren to languages, instead of fifteen 1 All 
ibese arguments presume the difficnliy to be 
jot over, and then the memory lo be improved- 
Qui what if the difficulty is shnuik fromi 
What if it puts an end lo power, instead of 
increasing it ; and extinguishes, instead of ex- 
citing, application ^ And when thrse eSecta 
~~ produced, yon not only preclude all hopes 
earning, or langnage, but you put an end 
ever to all literary habits, and lo all im- 
provemenis from study. The boy who is lexi- 
coQ-struck in early youth looks upon all hooka 
afterwards with horror, and goes over lo lh< 
blockheads. Every boy would be pleased with 
books, and pleased with school, and be glad I9 
forward the views of his parents, and obtaift 
the praise of his master, if he found it possible 
10 make tolerably easy progress; but be ia 
driven lo absolute despair by gerunds, and 
iSbes himself dead! Progress if. pleasurtf— 
activity is pleasare. It is impossible for a boy 
not to make progress, and not to be active id 
the Hamiltonian melhod; and this pleasing 
slate of mind we contend to be more favourable 
to memory, than Ibe languid, jaded spirit which 
much commerce wiib lexicons never fails to 

Translations are objected to in schools justi)' 
enough, when they are paraphrases and not 
translations. It is impossible, from a para- 
pbrase or very loose translation, to make any 
useful progress — they retard rather than acce- 
lerate a knowledge of the language lo be ac- 
quired, and are the principal causes of the 
discredit into which translations have been 
brought, as instruments of education. 

Oil (l*tH,UntrJtratUrtiumfTi^iirltcUrrtbnt^. 

Oh! Qnei 



a before 

remember any Ian- 
n of it very tedious 



■r mlfltbrliiiici HlincHi too BKil for 

The firsl of these translations leads ns di' 
reetly to the explication of a foreign language, 
as the latter insures a perfect ignorance of iL 

It is difficult enough lo introduce any usefnl 
novelty in educalion without enhancing ila 
perils hy needless and untenable paradox- 
Mr. Hamilton has made an assertion in his 
Preface to Ihe Key of the Italian Gospel, which 
has no kind of foundation in fact, and which 
has afibrded a conspicuous mark for the ain 
of his antagonists. 

■ I have said that each word is translated by 
its DM lelt nndeviating meaning, assuming, as 
an incontrovertible principle in all langnaires, 
that, with veiy few exceptions, each word has 
one meaning only, and can usually be rendered 
correctly into another by one word only, which 
one word should serve for its representative at 



It all ti 






than those | Now, it is probable that each word had or* 
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maannig only in its origin ; bat metaphor and 
associaSon are so busy with human speech, 
that the same word comes to serve in a vast 
varietv of senses, and continues to do so long 
aHer Jie metaphors and associations which 
called it into this state of activity are buried 
in oblivion. Why may not jubeo be translated 
order as well as command, or dohrem rendered 
grief sls well as torrow? Mr. Hamilton has ex- 
pressed himself loosely ; but he perhaps means 
no more than to say, that in school translations, 
the metaphysical meaning should never be 
adopted, when the word can be rendered by its 

grimary signification. We shall allow him, 
owever, to detail his own method of making 
the translation in question. 

** Translations on the Hamiltonian system, 
according to which this book is translated, 
miLst not be confounded with translations made 
according to Locke, Clarke, Sterling, or even 
according to Dumarsais, Fremont, and a num- 
ber of other Frenchmen, who have made what 
have been and are yet sometimes called 
Uttralf and interlineal translations. The latter 
are, indeed, interlineal, but no literal translation 
had ever appeared in any language before 
those called Hamiltonian, that is, before my 
Gospel of St. John from the French, the Greek, 
and Latin Gospels, published in London, and 
L'Hommond's Epitome of the Historia Sacra. 
These and these only were and are truly 
literal ; that is to say, that every word is ren- 
dered in English by a corresponding part of 
speech, that the grammatical analysis of the 
phrase is never departed from ; that the case 
of every noun, pronoun, adjective, or particle, 
and the mood, tense, and person of every verb, 
are accurately pointed out by appropriate and 
unchanging signs, so that a grammarian not 
understanding one word of Italian, would, on 
reading any part of the translation here given, 
be instantly able to parse it. In the transla- 
tions above alluded to, an attempt is made to 
preserve the correctness of the language into 
which the different works are translated, but 
the wish to conciliate this correctness with a 
literal translation, has only produced a barba- 
rous and uncouth idiom, while it has in every 
case deceived the unlearned pupil by a trans- 
lation altogether false and incorrect. Such 
translations may, indeed, give an idea of what 
is contained in the book translated, but they 
will not assist, or at least very little, in ena- 
bling the pupil to make out the exact meaning 
of each word, which is the principal object of 
Hamiltonian translations. The reader will un- 
derstand this better by an illustration : A gen- 
tleman has lately given a translation of Juvenal 
according to the plan of the above-mentioned 
authors, beginning with the words temper ego, 
which he joins and translates, * shall I always 
be* — if his intention were to teach Latin words, 
he might as well have said, * shall I always eat 
beef-steaks'** — ^Trne, there is nothing about 
beef-steaks in temper ego, but neither is there 
about * shall be :* the whole translation is on 
the same plan, that is to say, that there is not 
one line of it correct, I had almost said one 
word, on which the pupil can rely, as the exact 
equivalent in English of the Litin word above 
it Not so the translation here given. 



<'As the object of the author has been that 
the pupil should know every word as well as 
he knows it himself, he has uniformly given it 
the one sole, precise meaning which it has in 
our language, sacrificing everywhere th« 
beauty, the idiom, and the correctness of the 
English language to the original, in order lo 
show the perfect idiom, phraseology, and pic- 
ture of that original as in a glass. So far is 
this carried, that where the English language 
can express the precise meaning of the Italian 
phrase only by a barbarism, this barbarism is 
employed without scruple— as thus , *e le tene- 
bre non I'hanno ammessa.* — Here the word 
tenebre being plural, if you translate it dark- 
ness, you not only give a false translation of 
the word itself, which is used by the Italians 
in the plural number, but what is much more 
important, you lead the pupil into an error 
about its government, it being the nominative 
case to hannOf which is the third person plural; 
it is therefore translated not darkness, but 
darknesses." 

To make these keys perfect, we rather think 
there should be a free translation added to the 
literal one. Not a paraphrase, but only so 
free as to avoid any awkward or barbarous 
expression. The comparison between the 
free and the literal translation would immedi* 
ately show to young people the peculiarities 
of the language in which they were engaged. 

Literal translation or key— Oh / Queen, thou 
ordertat me io renew grief not to he epoken of. 

Free — ^*<0h! Queen, thou orderest me to 
renew my grief, too great for utterance." 

The want of this accompanying free trans* 
lation is not felt in keys of the Scriptures, 
because, in fact, the English Bible is a free 
translation, great part of which the scholar 
remembers. But in a work entirely unknown, 
of which a key was given, as full of awkward 
and barbarous expressions as a key certainly 
ought to be, a scholar might be sometimes 
puzzled to arrive at the real sense. We say 
as full of awkward and barbarous expressions 
as it ought to be, because we thoroughly ap- 
prove of Mr. Hamilton's plan, of always 
sacrificing English and elegance to sense, 
when they cannot be united in the key. We 
are rather sorry Mr. Hamilton's first essay has 
been in a translation of the Scriptures, becatise 
every child is so familiar with them, that it 
may be difi!cult to determine whether the ap- 
parent progress is ancient recollection or 
recent attainment ; and because the Scriptures 
are so full of Hebraisms and Syriacisms, ard 
the language so different from that of Greek 
authors, that it does not secure a knowledge of 
the language equivalent to the time employed 
upon it. 

The keys hitherto published by Mr. Hamil- 
ton are the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
German keys to the Gospel of St. John, Perw 
rin's Fables, Latin Historia Sacra, Latin, 
French, and Italian Grammar, and Studia 
Metrica. One of the difficulties under which 
the system is labouring, is a want of mora 
keys. Some of the best Greek and Roman 
classics should be immediately published, with 
keys, and by very good scholars. We shall 
now lay before our r^aitec^ ^3x «s)x«kx ^^m^ 
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one of the public papers respecting the pro- mentioned in the extract, exactly six numte 

gress mad? in the Hamiltonian schools. after. The Latin books set before them were 

^ - ^ ^T ^ . ^i . f ^ TO- J the Gospel of 8t John, and parts of Caesar's 

*/*'^-^'^'**^^'S£*'"^?^^'*^ Commentaries; some ItaUan book or books 

fuaday, November, 16/A, lB25^HamtUoman (what we know not), and a selection of French 

%«^'-.^^ /^^?^7 ^J?^^ P"^f^^ ** ,^ histories. The visitors put the boys on where 

cxammalionofeight lads who have been under they pleased, and the translation was (as the 

Mr. Hamilton smce some umem the month of reporter says) executed with an ease which il 

Mav last, with a view to ascertam the efficacy ^J^j^ be vain to expect in any of the boys 

of his system m communicaUng a ^nowlcdge ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ common schools, even in their 

of languages. These eight lads, all of them ^^ ^^ ^^^^ . 

between the ages of twelve and fourteen, are y^^^^ experiments and observations which 
the chJdren of poor people, ^o, when they y^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^r our own notice, we do not 
were first placed under Mr. Hamilton, pos- g^^uple to make the following assertions. If 
sessed no other mstrucUon than cquiinon ^^^^ ^^^e keys to the four Gospels, as there 
reading and writmg. They were obtained is to that of St John, any boy or girl of thirteen 
from a common country school, through the ^^ ^^ of moderate capacity, study- 
mterposition of a member of Parhament, who { f^^^ hours a day, and beginning with lui 
takes an active part m promoimg chanty ^^^^ ignorance even of tiie Greek character, 
schools tiiroiighout tiie country ; and Ae ^^^^^ j^^^ ^ construe the four Gospels with 
choice was di tennined by the consent of the ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ scrupulous accuracy, in 
parcnts,andn»t by tiie cleverness of the boys, six weeks. Some children, utterly ignorant 
"They have been employed in learning of French or Italian, would learn to construe 
Laton, French, and latterly Italian; and yes- ^^ ^^^^ Gospels, in either of tiiese languages, 
terday tiiey were examined by several disUn- ^ ^^^ ^^^^3. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ weeksftiic 
gmshed individuals, among whom we recog- German in five weeks. We believe tiiey 
mzed John Smith Esq. M. P.; G. Snuth, Esq. ^^^j^ ^^ j^ ^^ ^ ^1^3. ^^^ ^^. to run any 
M. P.; Mr. J. MUl, the histonan of Bntish ^isks, we will presume a mastir to attend 
Lidia ; Major Camac; Major Thompson ; Mr. ^^^ g^^^^^j ^^^^ ^^^ ^,^^3^ periods. We 
CoweU, Ac. Ac. They firet read different Jg^ ^ ^^^^^ principally, because the ap- 
portions of the Gospel of St John in Latin, pUcSiion of a solitar} boy at tiiat age could 
and of Caesar's Commentanes, selected by th€ J^^ ^^ depended upon; bit if the sedulity of 
visitors. The translaUon was executed witii the child were certain, he would do it nearly 
an ease which it would be m vam to expect ^ ^^,1 ^j^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^le is allowed for 
m any of the boys who attend our common German and Greek, on account of the novelty 
schools, I Ten in their tiiird or fourth year; ^^ the character. A person of mature habits, 
and proved, that the principle of exciting the ^^ energetic in his pursuits, and read- 
attention of boys to the utmost, dunng the ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^-y^^ ^^^^^s per day, might, 
process by which the meaning of the words is jj, j^ ^^j^^, igj^^rant of a letter of Greek, 
fixed m their memory, had given them a great j^^^^ ^ construe the four Gospels, with tiic 
famUianty with so much of tiie language as is ^^^^ punctilious accuracy in three weeks, by 
contained in the books above alluded to. Their ^^e key alone. These isertions we make, 
knowledge of the parts of speech was respect- ^^^ ^f ^^e Gospels alone, but of any tolerably 
able, but net so remarkable; a^ the Hamilto. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
man system follows the natural mode of ^e very accurate ; but suppose we are wrong 
acquiring language, and only employs the _add 10, 20, 30 per cent to the time, an 
boys in analyzing, when they have already ^^^^age boy of thirteen, in an average school, 
attained a certain familiarity witii any Ian- cannot construe the four Gospels in two years 

8^^§f' . , , J . from the time of his beginning the language. 

« The isame expenments were repeated m ^,1 3^^3 ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ f^ ^^^^ a foreign 

French and Italian with tiie same success, language, but all persons do not want the saic 

and, upon the whole, we cannot but thmk the scrSpulous and comprehensive knowledge of 

success has been complete. It is impossible g^^^^r which a ^eat Latin scholar pos- 

to conceive a more impartial mode of putting ^^33^3^ ^ 3^^^3 ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

any system to the test^tiian to make such an j pleasure and instruction from French, 

experiment on tiie children of our peasantry. Oerm^, and Italian books, who can neither 

Into the truth of this statement we have speak nor write these languages — who know 

personally inquired, and it seems to us to that certain terminations, when they see them, 

have fallen short of the facts, from the laud- sipify present or past time, but who, if they 

able fear of overstating them. The lads wished to signify present or past time, could 

selected for the experiment were parish boys not recall these terminations. For many pur- 

of the most ordinary description, reading Eng- poses and objects, therefore, very liltie gram- 

lish worse than Cumberland curates, and mar is wanting. 

totally ignorant of the rudiments of any other The Hamiltonian method begins with what 

language. They were purposely selected for all persons want, a facility of construing, and 

the experiment by a gentleman who defrayed leaves every scholar to become aAerwards 

its expense, and who had the strongest desire . 

to put strictly to the test the efficacy of the • We have left with the bookseller the names of two 

Hamiltonian system. The experiment was gentlemen who have verified this account to us, and who 

begun the middle of May, 1826, and concluded -'• P«r."i„"d l^\"^^l^S,]k ,Vt\^'S^''^i 

on the day of November in the same year more candid and enlightened judges could not b« (bond. 
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as profound in gprammar as he (or those who 
educate him) may choose ; whereas the old 
method aims at making all more profound 
grammarians than three-fourths wish to be, or 
Uian nineteen-twentieths eon be. One of the 
enormous follies of the enormously foolish 
education in England, is, that ^I young men 
— 4ukes, fox-hunters, and merchants — are 
educated as if they were to keep a school, and 
senre a curacy ; while scarcely an hour in the 
Hamiltonian education is lost for any variety 
of life. A grocer may learn enough of Latin 
to taste the sweets of Virgil; a cavalry officer 
may read and understand Homer, without 
knowing that ?«/ui comes from m with a smooth 
breathing, and that it is formed by an impro- 
per redaplication. In the mean time, there 
is nothing in that education which prevents 
a scholar from knowing (if he wishes to 
know) what Greek compounds draw back 
their accents. He may trace verbs in t/uu 
from polysyllables in im, or derive endless 
glory from marking down derivatives in 
«*»!, changing the i of their primitives into 
iota. 

Thus in the Hamiltonian method, a good 
deal of grammar necessarily impresses itself 
upon the mind (ehemin faiaani), as it does in 
the vernacular tongue, without any rule at all, 
and merely by habit. How is it possible to 
read many Latin keys, for instance, without 
remarking, willingly or unwillingly, that the 
first person of verbs end in o, the second in t, 
the third in /^-— that the same adjective ends 
in tM or c, accordingly as the connected sub- 
stantive is masculine or feminine, and other 
such gross and common rules 1 An English- 
man who means to say, / will go to LrnidoUy 
does not say, / could go to London, He never 
reed a word of grammar in his life ; but he 
has learnt by habit, that the word go, signifies 
to proceed or set forth, and by the same habit 
he learns that future intentions are expressed 
hy Iwill; and by the same habit the Hamil- 
tonian pupil, reading over, and comprehending 
twenty times more words and phrases than 
the pupil of the ancient system, insensibly but 
infallibly fixes upon his mind many rules of 
grammar. We are far from meaning to say, 
that the grammar thus acquired will be suffi- 
ciently accurate for a first-rate Latin and 
Greek scholar ; but there is no reason why a 
young person arriving at this distinction, and 
educated in the Hamiltonian system, may not 
carry the study of grammar to any degree of 
minuteness and accuracy. The only difference 
is, that he begins grammar as a study, after he 
has made a considerable progress in the lan- 
guage, and not before — a very important 
feature in the Hamiltonian system, and a very 
great improvement in the education of chil- 
dren. 

l^e imperfections of the old system proceed 
in a great measure from a bad and improvi- 
dent accumulation of difficulties, which must 
all, perhaps, though in a less degree, at one 
time or another be encountered, but which may 
be, and in the Hamiltonian system are, much 
more wisely distributed. A boy who sits down 
to Greek with lexicon and grammar, has to 
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master an unknown character of an unknowa 
language— -to look out words in a lexicon, ia 
the use of which he is inexpert— to guess, by 
many trials, in which of the numerous senses 
detailed in the lexicon he is to use the word-* 
to attend to the inflexions of cases and tense-* 
to become acquainted with the syntax of tha 
language— and to become acquainted with 
these mflexions and this syntax from booka 
written in foreign languages, and full of the 
most absurd and barbarous terms, and this at 
the tenderest age, when the mind is utterly un* 
fit to grapple with any great difficulty; and 
the boy, who revolts at til this folly and ab- 
surdity, is set down for a dunce, and must go 
into a marching regiment, or on board a man 
of war ! The Hamiltonian pupil has his word 
looked out for him, its proper sense ascefw 
tained, the case of the substantive, the inflex- 
ions of the verb pointed out, and the syntazieal 
arrangement placed before his eyes. Where, 
then, is he to encounter these difficulties t 
Does he hope to escape them entirely 1 Oeiw 
tainly not, if it is his purpose to become a 
g^at scholar; but he will enter upon then 
when the character is familiar to his eye- 
when a great number of Greek words are fa 
miliar to his eye and ear— when he has practi- 
cally mastered a great deal of granunar— 
when the terminations of verbs convey to him 
diffiirent modifications of time, the termina- 
tions of substantives difierent varieties of 
circumstance — ^when the rules of grammar, ia 
short, are a confirmation of previous obsem^ 
tion, not an irksome multitude of directions, 
heaped up without any opportunity of imme- 
diate application. 

The real way of learning a dead language^ 
is to imitate, as much as possible, the method 
in which a living language is naturally learnt 
When do we ever find a well-educated Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman embarrassed by an 
ignorance of tiie grammar of their respective 
languages 1 They first learn it practically 
and unerringly; and then, if they choose to 
look back and smile at the idea of having 
proceeded by a number of rules without know- 
ing one of them by heart, or being conscious 
that they had any rule at all, this is a philoso- 
phical amusement: but whoever thinks of 
learning the grammar of their own tongue 
before they are venr good grammarians t Let 
us hear what Mr. Locke says upon this sub- 
ject : — " If grammar ought to be taught at any 
time, it must be to one that can speak the 
language already; how else can he be taught 
the grammar of iti This at least is evident, 
from the practice of the wise and learned na- 
tions amongst the ancients. They made it a 
part of education to cultivate their own, not 
foreign languages. The Greeks counted all 
other nations barbarous, and had a contempt 
for their languages. And though the Greek 
learning grew in credit amongst the Romans 
towards the end of their commonwealth, yet 
it was the Roman tongue that was made the 
study of their youth : their own language they 
were to make use of, and therefore it was 
their own language they were instructed a&4 
exercised in. 
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*Biit» more ptrtieiilariy, to detennine the 

riper ssasoD for grammar, I do not see how 
oan reasonably be made any one's study, 
bat as an introduction to riietoric. When it is 
bought time to put any one upon the care of 
polishing his tongue, and of speaking better 
flian the illiterate, then is the time for him to 
be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not 
before. For grammar being to teach men not 
Id speak, but to speak correctly, and according 
to the exact rules of the tongue, which is one 
part of elegancy, Acre is liSe use of the one 
to him that has no need of the other. Where 
rhetoric is not necessary, grammar may be 
spared. I know not why any one should waste 
ms time, and beat his head about the Latin 
grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, 
or make speeches, and write despatches in it. 
When any one finds in himself a necessity or 
disposition to study any foreign language to 
Ihe bottom, and to be nicely exact in the know- 
ledge of it, it will be time enough to take a 
grammatical si«nrey of it. If his use of it be 
Cnly to understand some books writ in it, 
wi&out a critical knowledge of the tongue 
itself, reading alone, as I have said, will attain 
ttat end, without charging the mind with the 
multiplied rules and intricacies of grammar." 
^^Ldcke on Education, p. 76, folio. 

hk the Eton Grammar, the following rery 
and elementary information is conveyed 
ID young gentlemen utterly ignorant of every 
lyUable of the language : — 

*■ Nomina anomala quas oontrahuntur sunt, 
*OAinntBii, quae contrahuntur in onmibus, ut yctt 
l«^, dec 0)jye^aBii, qus in paucioribus casibus 
aontrahuDtur, ut substantiva Baiytonia in C^, 
bnparyllatria in w^,** dtc &c. 

From the Westminster Grammar we make 
Ihe following extract — and some thousand 
rales, conveyed in poetry of equal merit, must 
be fixed upon the mind of the youthfbl Gre« 
eian, before he advances into the interior of 
Ihe language. 



" w flah tbeaMtis flnh atrfaiMM Artni att 
pMt Itquidam io primo, ▼«! in ttnoqaoqne 
*i eireamflcznni est. Ante w finale flMifactar 
Bxplkltae n prlml est fanplieftasqiie Ibtnri 
a> haqoe in quo irquasi pfezam eat solteu fai aw.** 
WtumintUr Ontk Orawar, 1814. 

Such are the easy initiatlciis of our present 
methods of teachiug. The Hamiltonian sya* 
tem, on the other hand, 1. teaches an unlaunm 
tongue by the closest interlinear translation, 
instead of leaving a boy to explore his way by 
the lexicon or dictionary. 2. It postpones the 
study of grammar till a consideridile progreta 
has been made in the language, and a great 
de^e of practical grammar has been ao> 
quired. 8. It substitutes the cheerfulness and 
competition of the Lancasterian sjrstem for 
the dull solitude of the dictionary. By these 
means, a boy finds he is making a progress, 
and leamiDg something from the very &gin* 
ning. He is not overwhelmed with the first 
appearance of insuperable difficulties ; he re- 
ceives some little pay from the firat moment 
of his apprenticeship, and is not compelled te 
wait for remuneration till he is out of his 
time. The student having acquired the great 
art of understanding the sense of what is 
written in another tongue, may go into the 
study of the language as deeply and as exten* 
sively as he pleases. The old system aims at 
beginning with a depth and accuracy wluch 
many men never will want, which disgusts 
many from arriving even at moderate attaiB- 
ments, and is a less easy, and not more certain 
road to a profotmd skill in languages, than i( 
attention to grammar had been deferred to a 
later period. 

In fine, we are strongly persuaded, that the 
time being given, this system will make better 
scholars ; and the degree of scholarship being 
given, a much shorter time will be needed. 
If there is any truth in this, it will make Mr. 
Hamilton one of the most useful men of his 
age ; for if there is any thing which fills re- 
flecting men with melancholy and regret, it is 
the waste of mortal time, parental money, and 
puerile happiness, in the present method of 
pursuing Latin and Greek. 
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COUNSEL FOR PRISONERS.* 



[Eh>iNBUB«i Rbthw, 1826.] 



Oir fhe sixth of April, 1824, Mr. George 
Lamb (a gentleman who is always the advo- 
cate of whatever is honest and liberal) pre- 
sented the following petition from several jury- 
men in the habit of serving on juries at the 
Old BaUey >- 

** That your petitioners, fully sensible of the 
invaluable privilege uf jury trials, and desirous 
of seeing them as complete as human institu- 
tions will admit, foel it their duty to draw the 
attention of the House to the restrictions im- 

gosed on the prisoner's counsel, which, they 
nmbly conceive, have strong claims to a le- 
S'slative remedy. With every disposition to 
icide justly, the petitioners have found, by 
experience, in the course of their attendances 
as jurymen in the Old Bailey, that the opening 
statements for the prosecution too frequently 
leave an impression more unfavourable to Ae 
prisoner at the bar than the evidence of itself 
eould have produced; and it has always 
sounded harsh to the petitioners to hear it an- 
nounced from the bench, that the counsel, to 
whom the prisoner has committed his defence, 
cannot be permitted to address the jury in his 
behalf, nor reply to the charges which have, or 
have not, been substantiated by the witnesses. 
The petitioners have felt their situation pe- 
culiarly painful and embarrassing when the 
prisoner's faculties, perhaps surprised by such 
an intimation, are too much absorbed in the 
difficulties of his unhappy circumstances to 
admit of an effort towards his own justifica- 
tion, against the statements of the prosecu- 
tor's counsel, oAen unintentionally aggravated 
through zeal or misconception ; audit is purely 
with a view to the attainment of impartial 
justice, that the petitioners humbly submit to 
the serious consideration of the House the ex- 
pediency of allowing every accused person 
the full benefit of counsel, as in cases of mis- 
demeanour, and according to the practice of 
the civil courts." 

With the opinions so sensibly and properly 
expressed by these jurymen, we most cor- 
dially agree. We hav6 before touched inci- 
dentally on this subject; but shall now give to 
it a more direct and a fuller examination. 
We look upon it as a very great blot in our 
over-praised criminal code ; and no effort of 
ours -shall be wanting, from time to time, for 
its removal. 

We have now the benefit of discussing these 
subjects under the government of a home se- 
cretary of state, whom we may (we believe) 
&irly call a wise, honest, and high principled 
man — as he appears to us, without wishing for 
innovation, or having any itch for it, not to be 
afraid of innovation,! when it is gradual and 

* Stockton on tks Practice of not allowing Cennod for 
Prioonero aeeuood of Felony. 8vo. London, 1896. 
t We miut always exceot the Catholic questioB. Mr. 



well considered. He is, indeed, almost tht 
only person we remember in his station, who 
has not considered sound sense to consist in 
the r^ection of every improvement, and .bj 
alty to be proved by the defence of every so- 
oidental* imperfect, or superannuMed institiki 
tion. 

If this petition of jurymen be a real bonA 
fiiit petition, not the result of solicitation—* 
and we have no reason to doubt it — it is a 
warning which the legislature cannot neglect, 
if it mean to avoid the disgrace of seeing th« 
lower and middle orders of mankind making 
laws for themselves, which the govemniSent is 
at length compelled to adopt as measures of 
their own. The judges and the Parliament 
would have gone on to this day, hanging, by 
wholesale, for the forgeries of bank notes, if 
juries had not become weary of the continual 
butchery, and resolved to acquit. The proper 
execution of laws must always depend, in 
great measure, upon public opinion ; and it is 
undoubtedly most discreditable to any men in- 
trusted with power, when the governed turn 
round upon their governors, and say, **■ Tour 
laws are so cruel, or so foolish, we cannot, and 
wU not act upon them.^ 

The particular improvement, of allowing 
counsel to Aose who are accused of felony, 
is so far from being unnecessary, from any 
extraordinary indulgence shown to English 
prisoners, that we really cannot help suspect- 
ing, that not a year elapses in which many iiH 
nocent persons are not found guilty. How is 
it possible, indeed, that it can be otherwise! 
There are seventy or eighty persons to be tried 
for various offences at the assizes, who hav* 
lain in prison for some months ; and fiAy of 
whom, perhaps, are of the lowest order of the 
people, without friends in any better condition 
than themselves, and without one single penny 
to employ in their defence. How are they to 
obtain witnesses! No attorney can be em* 
ployed — ^no subpoena can be ti^en out; the 
witnesses are fifty miles ofi^ perhaps-— totally 
uninstructed — living from hand to mouth — ^ut- 
terly unable to give up their daily occupation 
to pay for their journey, or for Uieir bupporc 
when arrived at the town of trial— and, if tney 
could get there, not knowing where to go, or 
what to do. It is impossible but that a human 
being, in such a helpless situation, must be 
found guilty ; for, as he cannot give evidence 
for himself, and has not a penny to fetch those 
who can give it for him, any story told against 
him must be taken for true (however false) { 

Peers opinione on this sal^ect (fiving him credit for sin - 
eerity) liaTe alvrajrs been a subject af real surprise to 
us. It must surely be some mistake between the rlghS 
honourable fentleman and liis chaplain ! They have 
been travelling together ; and some of the parson's no- 
tions hare been pm in Mr. Feel's head t^ mlscake. We 
yet hope he will retun UAta^ VhitVi i^ipsM^wsi^Mi* 
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ifV vlMsi !!«&«• buCL '^maiui U}0Ui tut yrr^/im: 

tl^ J/V^*:&'. J#^:';»Vltt «'**'r |ji.» jujI :ij«_ U 

e^v^^Ci.ifii'r •-A^-Trf«^f MjC lu^; nrfsv :rux;s 
Cl*r«juj;i MiiK W«{ Cir »'. If^ iiAh:!^ it'Vl ii Ll:i » 
• ^tit— luvutJt «r*f«n U.it HSv*", .t jrwairiuui 

^nnfty^j^'.^^f^ ■ !:->»>**- ^^t ''■^•- •^■.*' ^*.* fr«i".i- 

^^«U<i< *.♦♦. M':jrr.\ ir.''.i,'^v' CUeU't '-f •rl.-ll.V:.rU- 

*#4 '/>-«. M^^vcAC ffva ¥•..-'•-.. tuc •.',"' rvy. ^r- 
irrv» If u^MJL. '$%•: uriAt.' wmz tV/-*-*. '.'V. of '^^ 

tiiti tj^'its^yj twfitf ifijU t!*ry t&v & JZ.Ai«, r«TT 

Aii» tr.'y'i'^r. ii* fti< •'«riy fjv'jr of '.i.^ OioriiiXi?, 
P/*tu^, 1t*/iu iif. hsLfh ill t/i«; CiTtfiX.ou of tr««r . 

v^T/ luH^ftthi Jifik, '/f ft lorij; 'Jijun of c:rc'jr/j-i 
•tii/iiij^f «'y<'J«-/j'.«r. Jv/iy^f. aifjd jury r/jU'-.t fnv«;l 
H wttrjti, tjl) 1 1 j» Cifitfft/ijcU:'L In fft/:i, th^ 
yrnifiwi <ii«J /iOi fcU*;!! th<' ^orn ; ht wa.*, u^ Ix^ 
•Mf, out ht hi« f.i/UhtfK ftt th«; iiftfn«; hour — and 
Itmf jiJf:o j« jirovffl — hill intvfMiu'^ in a U^uHy 
rflfffirffjf tUifvAum^ — jirjfi wan h<;«;ii Ui ht %o tra- 
veiJiNK Uy a d !»((#; f:oa/:hffiari jiai»<kinff by, and 
l#y a III ark ft manifui-r. An attorn «;y with 
iifiury III hin jiMrkfi, whorn #?v«;ry moment of 
mtf.U tmitlny madr rirh'T by Hix-and-<;j(;ht 
fiffiff, Wifiifd hnvf harl th** two wilnffHscs 
t*iu»\y, aiitl at in«'k and manf^rr, from thf; first 
ilay lit ihf a^hi/f ; anil \hn innorfjini! of thn pri- 
konT would hav<^ h«*i*n «fntaldish(!d: hut by 
what iHitiitihln tiiriinH if* lUf. di'?ititut«% ignorant 
wifii'ii hitiitirlf III hnd or tu jinifhjr.f* such wit- 
ntffi'trb 1 or how ran ih«* must humunr; jury, 
atitl liin iHiml ai'iitr juiIk'-i rt'fuM* tn nmNidrr 
him uh KoiJlVi I'll liiN witnrstrM tirr produced 1 
Wp havf not Ihi* hh^hli'st disposition to cxoff- 
Heruin, nnd, im Ihti mnirary, hhouhl he cz- 
Irtiiiinly plrn^nd to br nnivincrd that our ap- 
piiihi*n«'iin!i wern unfoundi'd: hut we have 
ndi'ii fril ritrrniii paiii ut the hopt* h*sN and un- 
piiiU«rird siati^ of priHonrrM; ami wt* cannot 
find iinv Hiiswi*r to our NUsjiiriouM, or disrovrr 
Any iiiniiti by winch ihiM perversion of jun- 
licit, iimlrr ihn prc^rnl slnli* of Iho hiw, can he 
ptevcniiMt tVoni tukiuff place. Against the 
piiMiner me arrayed all the rexoun*e:i of an 
Aiipfiy piokeculor, who haw certainly (let who 
will he thn culprit) .suffered n xerioujc injury. 
lie has hm hand, U»Ui in iho public purse; for 
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snzK u pre* *-ianir». He a ott 

LUL auL cai cssr. caLAc^i. 

7'x#» ir:> a»r: ux Ui* ztixi?' xsaxit^ cnmes sid 

VJU-. tauii^i: iiiii ii*Tn*fs^««. inm. lEOtf &£•• 

hu^iju^i' — uw^r uuiLtt It itl xui n*n tirey 

!?triL viui: ir trrriL £ZiE. "v-Bzi: a: cz^aeaee, 

mil lusz: iij*r» sr^ izAij imiieai: ixisl j<^ 
xi.'iSb^ rr*^ T*ic iir rnixiet Hitt br^* &sc 

UiiOj*.. J iL 32tU*^i, hvurzA y vi^siini r. hiiZ' 

li'.'V SJil Ui«n^ L '.%>• LC ILii ILIiL 



'jr^frrti fiT *reri*-.:i- 



-eiii l: i«i; ' 



c«2.*. Liii T^ij-.'jtri, h'jiL. V.*'.. •wts i&e cue of 
ti*» 21*^1 '•'s*'. »*:» «:.*.ni«ri :«^ jean ago^ 
fvr 'i* rvMierr ff L:Ti C.-rr^rs saevviL 
■I iitT* cTb*"^ 'S4.T* Mr. acarltc: ^iat Men 
yfTv.z^ I 'ji',zs':.'. zZiZ^'.'CtzA ciancicd. acd the 
rii:J:T escape, fcr »^r.: cf s-Ma* acvie aad iA- 
us':'.-4S'siii cocLsel ic &b:w u^e beahiun of tbe 
diif?r«r&; c.rcn:^£:a;:;ce5 on ibe ccAdaci and 
Mtiiaricii cf lie prlsoter." — 'Aouje f/ Co»- 
m«fu ImUJu, April S5lA. lcC6b^ We vere de- 
h'd'u'j'A 10 ^*.e. in th^s l&si debate, both Mr. 
Brougham abd Mr. Scarlett prcfess thcmselres 
frier. dlr to Mr. Lamb's mouon. 

But in bow macr cases has the injustice 
proceeded without any suspicion being ex- 
cii<:d ? and even if we couid reckon upon men 
b^in^ watchful in capital cases, where life is 
concerned, we are afraid it is in such cases 
alone that they ever besiege the secretary of 
state, and compel his attention. We never 
remember any such interference to save a 
man unjustly condemned to the hulks or tbe 
treadmill; and yet there are certainly more 
condemnations to these minor punishments 
than to the gallows : but then it is all one— 
who knows or cares about it? If Harrison or 
Johnson has been condemned, after regular 
trial by jury, to six months' treadmill, because 
Harrison and Johnson were without a penny 
to procure evidence — who knows or cares 
about Harrison or Johnson 1 how can they 
make themselves heard? or in what way can 
they obtain redress ? It worries rich and com- 
fortable people to hear the humanity of our 
penal laws called in question. There is talk 
of a society for employing discharged prison- 
ers : might not something be effected by a 
society instituted for the purpose of providing 
to poor prisoners a proper defence, and a due 
attendance of witnesses ? But we must hasten 
on from this disgraceful neglect of poor pri- 
soners, to the particular subject of complaint 
we have proposal to ourselves. 

The proposition is. That the primmer ateusem 
of fckniy ought to have the 9ame power qf seled- 
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viuf eourud to tpeak for him a» he hat in ea$et 
oftreaaon and mudemeanour, and om defendants 
(aoe in aU civil actions* 

Nothing can be done in any discussion upon 
any point of law in England, without quoting 
Mr. Justice Blackstone. Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, we believe, generally wrote his Com- 
mentaries late in &e evening, with a bottle 
of wine before him; and little did he think, as 
each sentence fell from the glass and pen, of 
the immense influence it might hereafter exer- 
cise upon the laws and usages of his country. 
** It is (says this favourite writer) ** not at all 
of a piece with the rest of the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners by the English law; for upon 
what face of reason can that assistance be de- 
nied to save the life of a man, which yet is 
allowed him in prosecutions for every petty 
trespass V* Nor, indeed, strictly speaking, is 
it a part of our ancient law ; for Uie Mirror, 
having observed the necessity of counsel in 
civil suits, who know how to forward and de- 
fend the cause by the rules of law and cus- 
toms of the realm, immediately subjoins ** and 
more necessary are they for defence upon in- 
dictment and appeals of felony, than upon any 
other venial crimes." To the authority of 
Blackstone may be added that of Sir John 
Hall, in Hollis's case ; of Sir Robert Atkjrns, 
in Lord Russell's case ; and of Sir Bartholo- 
mew Shower, in the arguments for a New 
Bill of Rights, in 1683. ** In the name of God," 
says this judge, ^ what harm can accrue to the 
public in general, or to any man in particular, 
that, in cases of State-treason, counsel should 
not be allowed to the accused! What rule 
of justice is there to warrant its denial, when, 
in a civil case of a halfpenny cake, he may 
plead either by himself or by his advocate ? 
That the court is counsel for the prisoner can 
be no eflectual reason; for so they are for 
each party, that right may be done." — (Somer's 
DraeiSf vol. iL p. 568.^ In the trial of Thomas 
Rosewell, a dissenting clergyman, for high 
treason in 1684, Jud^ Jeffries, in summing 
up, confessed to the jury, ** that he thought it 
a bard case, that a man should have counsel 
to defend himself for a twopenny trespass, 
and his witnesses be examined upon oath; 
but if he stole, committed murder or felony, 
nay, high treason, where life, estate, honour, 
and all were concerned, that he should neither 
have counsel, nor have his witnesses examin- 
ed upon oath." — HowelTs State TVials, voL z. 
p. 207. 

There have been two capital errors in the 
criminal codes of feudal Europe, from which 
a great variety of mistake and injustice have 
proceeded ; the one, a disposition to confound 
accusation with guilt ; the other, to mistake a 
defence of prisoners accused by the crown, for 
disloyalty and disaffection to the crown ; and 
from these errors our own code has been 
slowly and gradually recovering, by all those 
struggles and exertions which it always costs 
to remove foliy sanctioned by antiquity. In 
the early periods of our history, the accused 
person could call no evidence: — then, for a 
long time, Ms evidence against the king could 
Bot be examined upon oath ; consequently, he 



might as well have produced none, as all tha 
evidence against him was upon oath. Till 
the reign of Anne, no one accused of felony 
could produce witnesses upon oath; and the old 
practice was vindicated, in opposition to the new 
one, introduced under the statute of that day, on 
the grounds of humanity and tenderness to the 
prisoner! because, as his witnesses were not re* 
stricted by an oath, they were at liberty to indulge 
in simple falsehood as much as they pleased;—* 
so argued the blessed defenders of nonsense in 
those da3rs. Then it was ruled to be indecent 
and improper that counsel should be employed 
against the crown; and, therefore, the prisoner 
accused of treason could have no counseL In 
like manner, a party accused of felony could 
have no counsel to assist him in the trial* 
Counsel might indeed stay in the court, bat 
apart from the prisoner, with whom they could 
have no communication. They were not 
allowed to put any question, or to suggest any 
doubtful point of law; but if the prisoner 
(likely to be a weak, unlettered man) could 
himself suggest any doubt in matter of law, 
the court determined first if the question of 
law should be entertained, and then assigned 
counsel to argue it In those times, too, the 
j^ry were punishable if they gave a false yer* 
diet against the king, but were not punishable 
if they gave a false verdict against the pri- 
soner. The preamble of Ae Act of 1696 runs 
thus, — '* Whereas it is expedient that persons 
charged with high treason should make a fnU 
and suflScient defence." Might it not be altered 
to persons charged with any species or degree of 
enme? All these errors have given way to 
the force of truth, and to the power of common 
sense and common humanity— the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, for the time being, al- 
ways protesting against each alteration, and 
regularly and officially prophesjring the utter 
destruction of the whole jurisprudence of Great 
Britain. There is no man now alive, perhaps* 
so utterly foolish, as to propose that prisoners 
should be prevented from producing evidence 
upon oath, and being heard by their counsel in 
cases orhigh treason ; and yet it cost a strug- 
gle for seven sessions to get this measure 
through the two houses of Parliament Bnt 
mankind are much like the children they be- 
get — they always make wry faces at what is 
to do them good ; and it is necessary some- 
times to hold the nose, and force the medicine 
down the Aroat They enjoy the health and 
vigour consequent upon the medicine; but 
cuff the doctor, and sputter at his stuff! 

A most absurd argument was advanced in 
the honourable house, that Ae practice of em« 
plojring counsel would be such an expense to 
the prisoner ! — just as if any thing was so ex- 
pensive as being hanged !' What a fine topic 
for the ordinary! ''Tou are going" (says that 
exquisite divine) '^ to be hanged to-morrow, it 
is true, but consider what a sum you have 
saved ! Mr. Scarlett or Mr. Brougham might 
certainly have presented arguments to the 
jury which would have insured your acquit 
tal ; but do you forget that gentlemen of their 
eminence must be recompensed by large fees» 
and that, if your life had been saved, yon 
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would actually haye been out of pocket abuye 
SOtl You will now die with the conscious- 
Bess of having obeyed the dictates of a wise 
economy ; and with a grateflil reyerence for 
the laws of your country, which prevents you 
from running into such unbounded expense — 
ao let us now go to prayers." 

It is ludicrous enough to recollect, when the 
employment of counsel is objected to on ac- 
count of the expense to the prisoner, that the 
same meroiAil law which, to save the prison- 
er's money, has denied him counsel, and pro- 
duced his conviction, seizes upon all his sav- 
ings the moment he is convicted. 
' Of all false and foolish didOj the most trite 
sikd the most absurd is that which asserts that 
the judge is counsel for the prisoner. We do 
not hesitate to say that this is merely an un- 
meaning phrase, invented to defend a perni- 
cious abuse. The judge carmoi be counsel for 
the prisoner, ought noi to be counsel for the 
prisoner, never ie counsel for the prisoner. 
TO force an ignorant man into a court of jus- 
tice, and to tell him that the judge is his coun- 
sel, appears to us quite as foolish as to set a 
hungry man down to his meals, and to tell 
him that the table was his dinner. In the first 
place, a counsel should always have private 
and previous communication with the pri- 
aoner, which the judge, of course, cannot have. 
The prisoner reveals ta his counsel how far 
he is guilty, or he is not ; states to him all the 
circumstances of his case— «nd might often 
enable his advocate, if his advocate were 
allowed to speak, to explain a long string of 
circumstantial evidence, in a manner favour^ 
able to the innocence of his client Of all 
these advantages, the judge, if he had every 
disposition to befriend &e prisoner, is of 
course deprived. Something occurs to a pri- 
soner in the course of the cause ; be suggests 
it in a whisper to his counsel, doubtful if it is 
a wise point to urge or not. His counsel 
thinks it of importance, and would urge it, if 
his mouth were not shut Can a prisoner 
have this secret communication with a judge, 
and take his advice, whether or not he, Sie 
judge, shall mention it to the jury? The 
counsel has (after all the evidence has been 
given) a bad opinion of his client's case ; but 
he suppresses that opinion ; and it is his duty 
to do so. He is not to decide ; that is the pro- 
vince of the jury: and, in spite of his own 
opinion — ^his client may be innocent He is 
brought there (or would be brought there if 
the privilege of speech were allowed) for the 
express purpose of saying all that could be 
said on one side of the question. He is a 
weight in one scale, and some one else holds 
the balance. This is the way in which truth 
is elicited in civil, and would be in criminal 
cases. But does the Judge ever assume the 
appearance of believing a prisoner to be in- 
nocent whom he thinks to be guilty ? If the 
prisoner advances inconclusive or weak argu- 
ments, does not the judge say they are weak 
and inconclusive, and does he not often sum 
up against his own client t How then is he 
counsel for the prisoner? If the counsel for 
the prisoner were to see a strong point, which 



the counsel for the prosecution had niiasa^ 
would he supply the deficiency of his antagO' 
nist, and urge what had been neglected to bi 
urged ? But is it not the imperious duty of 
the judge to do so ? How then can these two 
functionaries stand in the same relation to the 
prisoner? In fact the only meaning of the 
phrase is this, that the judge will not suffer 
any undue advantage to be taken of the igno- 
rance and helplessness of the prisonei^-^at 
he will point out any evidence or circumstance 
in his favour — and see that equal justice is 
done to both parties. But in this sense he is 
as much the counsel of the prosecutor as of 
the prisoner. This is all the judge can do, or 
even pretends to do ; but he can have no pre- 
vious communication with the prisoner — ^he 
can have no confidential communication in 
court with the prisoner before he sums up; he 
cannot fling the whole weight of his under- 
standing into the opposite scale against the 
counsel for the prosecution, and produce that 
collision of faculties, which, in all other cases 
but those of felony, is supposed to be the hap- 
piest method of arriving at truth. Baron Gar- 
row, in his charge to the grand jury at Exeter, 
on the 16th of August, 1824, thus expressed 
his opinion of a judge being counsel for the 
prisoner. ''It has been said, and truly said, 
that in criminal courts, judges were counsel 
for the prisoners. So undoubtedly they were, 
as fhr as they could to prevent undue preju- 
dice, to guard against improper influence be* 
ing excited against prisoners ; but it was im* 
possible for them to go farther than this ; for 
they could not suggest the course of defence 
prisoners ought to pursue; for judges onlj 
saw the depositions so short a time before the 
accused appeared at the bar of their country, 
that it was quite impossible for them to act 
fully in that capacity." The learned Baron 
might have added, that it would be more cor- 
rect to call the judge counsel for the prosecu- 
tion ; for his only previous instructions were 
the depositions for the prosecution, from which, 
in the absence of counsel, he examined the evi- 
dence against the prisoner. On the prisoner's 
behalf he had no instructions at all. 

Can any thing, then, be more flagrantly and 
scandalously unjust, than, in a long case of 
circumstantial evidence, to refuse to a prisoner 
the benefit of counsel ? A foot-mark, a word, 
a sound, a tool dropped, all gave birth to the 
most ingenious inferences ; and the counsel 
for the prosecution is so far from being blame- 
able for entering into all these things, Siat they 
are all essential to the detection of guilt, and 
they are all links of a long and intricate chain : 
but if a close examination into, and a logical 
statement of, all these circumstances be neces- 
sary for the establishment of guilt, is not the 
same closeness of reasoning and the same 
logical statement necessary for the establish- 
ment of innocence ? If justice cannot be done to 
society without the intervention of a piictised 
and ingenious mind, who may connect all .hese 
links together, and make them clear to the ap- 
prehension of a jury, can justice be done vc 
the prisoner, unless similar practice and simi- 
lar ingenuity are employed to detect Uie flawa 
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flf the ebalDy and to point oat the disconnection 
of the circumstances 1 

b there any one gentleman in the Hoase of 
Commons, who, in yielding his vote to this 
paltry and periloas fallacy ^f the judge heing 
counsel for the prisoner, does not feel, that, 
were he himself a criminal, he would prefer 
almost any counsel at the bar, to the tender 
Bercies of the judge t How strange that any 
man who could make his election would 
eagerly and diligently surrender this exquisite 
privilege, and addict himself to the periloas 
practice of giving fees to couisel 1 Nor let 
as forget, in considering judges as counsel for 
the prisoner, that there have been such men as 
Chief Justice Jefiries, Mr. Justice Page, and 
Mr. Justice Alybone, and that, in bad times, 
such men may reappear. ** If you do not allow 
me counsel, my lords (says Lord Lovat), it is 
impossible for me to make any defence, by 
reason of my infirmity. I do not see, I do not 
hear. I come up to the bar at the hazard of my 
life. I have fainted several times, I have been 
op so early, ever since four o'clock this morn- 
ing. I therefore ask for assistance; and if you 
do not allow me counsel, or such aid as is ne- 
cessary, it will be impossible for me to make 
any defence at all." Though Lord Lovat's 
guilt was evident, yet the managers of the im- 
peachment felt so strongly the injustice which 
was done, that, by the hands of Sir W. Young, 
Uie chief manager, a bill was brought into par- 
liament, to allow counsel to persons impeached 
by that house, which was not previously the 
ease; so that the evil is already done away 
with, in a great measure, to persons of rank: 
it so happens in legislation, when a gentleman 
suffers, public attention is awakened to the evil 
of laws. Every man who makes laws says, 
"This may be my case:" but it requires the 
repeated efforts of humane men, or, as Mr. 
North calls them, dilettanti philosophers, to 
awaken the attention of lawmakers to evils 
from which they are themselves exempt. We 
do not say this to make the leaders of mankind 
unpopular, but to rouse their earnest attention 
in cases where the poor only are concerned, 
and where neither good nor evil can happen to 
themselves. 

A great stress is laid upon the moderation 
of the opening counsel ; that is, he does not 
conjure the farmers in the jury-box, by the love 
which they bear to their children— -he does not 
declaim upon blood-guiltiness — he does not 
describe the death of Abel by Cain, the first 
murderer — he does not describe scattered 
brains, ghastly wounds, pale features, and hair 
clotted with gore — he does not do a thousand 
things, which are not in English' taste, and 
which it would be very foolish and very vulgar 
to do. We readily allow all this. But yet, if 
it be a cause of importance, it is essentially 
necessary to our counsellor's reputation that 
his man should be hung! And accordingly, 
with a very calm voice, and composed manner, 
and with many expressions of candour, he sets 
himself to comment astutely upon the circum- 
stances. Distant events are immediately con- 
nected; meaning is given to insignificant facts ; 
motives are ascribed to innocent actions ; 



farmer gives way after fanner in die }ar74>ozt 
and a rope of eloquence is woven round th« 
prisoner's neck ! Every one is delighted with 
the talents of the advocate ; and because thert 
has been no noise, no violent action, and no 
consequent perspiration, he is praised for his 
candour and forbearance, and the lenity of our 
laws is the theme of universal approbation. 
In the mean time, the speech-maker and the 
prisoner know better. 

We should be glad to know of any nation in 
the world, taxed by kings, or even imagined hf 
poets (except the English), who have refused 
to prisoners the benefit of counsel. Why ii 
the voice of humanity heard every where elsa* 
and disregarded here ! In Scotland, the accused 
have not only counsel to speak for them, but a 
copy of the indictment, and a list of the wil> 
nesses. In France, in the Netherlands, in tlM 
whole of Europe, counsel are allotted as n 
matter of course. Every where else but hera^ 
accusation is considered as unfavourable to 
the exercise of human faculties. It is admitted 
to be that crisis in which, above all oUiers, 
unhappy man wants the aid of eloquence, 
dom, and coolness. In France, the Napoleon 
code has provided not only that counsel shoirid 
l>e allowed to the prisoner, but that, as with as in 
Scotland, his counsel should have the last word^ 

It is a most affecting moment in a court of 
justice, when the evidence has all been heard* 
and the judge asks the prisoner what he has to 
say in his defence. The prisoner, who has (by 
great exertions, perhaps of his friends) saved 
up money enough to procure counsel, says to 
the judge, ** that he leaves his defence to hit 
counsel." We have ojf^en blushed for English 
humanity to hear the reply. <* Your counsel 
cannot speak for you, you must speak for 
yourself;" and this is the reply given to a poor 
girl of eighteen — to a foreigner — to a deaf 
man — to a stammerer — to the sick — to the fee- 
ble — ^to the old— to the most abject and ignorant 
of haman beings ! It is a reply, we must say, 
at which common sense and common feeling 
revolt: — for it is full of brutal cruelty, and of 
base inattention, of those who make laws, to 
the happiness of those for whom laws were 
made. We wonder that any juryman can con* 
vict under such a shocking violation of all 
natural justice. The iron age of Clovis and 
Clottaire can produce no more atrocious vioUh 
tion of every good feeling, and every good 
principle. Can a sick man find strength and 
nerves to speak before a large assembly 1— can 
an ignorant man find words 1 — can a low man 
find confidence t Is not he afraid of becoming 
an object of ridicule ?^an he believe that hia 
expressions will be understood? How often 
have we seen a poor wretch, struggling against 
the agonies of his spirit, and the rudeness of 
his conceptions, an'* his awe of belter dressed 
men and better taught men, and the shame 
which the accusation has brought upon hie 
head, and the sight of his parents and children 
gazing at him in the cotirt, for the last time, 
perhaps, and after a long absence 1 The 
mariner sinking in the wave does not want a 
helping hand more than does this poor wretch. 
But help is denied to all ! Age cannet have it^ 
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nor ignormice, nor Ihe modesty of women 1 
One hard, uochariisble rule silences the de- 
fenders of ih» wrelehed, in the worst or human 
■vils ; and at the biiiercM of human tnomeni:!, 
mercy is bloiicd out from Ihe ways of men ! 

Suppose a crime lo bare been commilled 
under the influence of insanity; is the insane 
man, now CDnvalescenl. to plead his own 
insanity! — to oITer arguments lo show that he 
must have been mad! — and, by the glimmet- 
ingG of his reinraing reason, to prove that, at a 
Ibrmer period, that same reason was utterly 
extinct ? These are Ihe cruel situations into 
wbich judges and courts of justice are throva 
by the present state of the law. 

There isajudfte now upon the bench, who 
never look away Ihe life of a TeDow creature 
without ihutiiog himself up alone and giving 
the iDoil profound attention lo i 
(tance of (he case! and Ihis solemn act be 
alwBvs premises with his own beautiful prayer 
(D G«l, that be will enlighien him with hr 
Diviae Spirit in the eien:ise of Ihis lerribl 
privilege ! Now would it not be an immens 
satisraclion to Ihis feeling and honourable mi 
gislraie, to be anre that every witness on th 
side of ihe prisoner had been heard, and thai 
every argument which could be urged 
favour had been brought forward, by 
vhose duly it was to see only on one side of 
Ihe queslii'n, and whose inlereal and reputation 
were thoratighly embarked in this partial exer 
lion ! If a judge fails to get at the truth, adei 
tiuse inatraments of investigation are used, his 
fkilDre must be attributed lo Ihe limited powei 
of man — not to the wani of good inclinatioi 
or wise insutotions. We are surprised thai 
inch a measure does not come into Parliament. 
with the strong recommendation of the judges. 
It ii surely better to be a day longer on the cir- 
cait, than to murder rapidly in ermine. 

It ii argued, that, among ihe various pleas 
for mercy thai are oSered, no prisoner has ever 
urged lo (be secretary of state the disadvantage 
of having no counsel to plead for hi 
prisoner who dislikes to undergo bis 
naturally addresses to those who ca 
it such ailments only as will produ 
opinion of the referee, a pleasing effect. He 
does cot therefore find fault wiih Ihe established 
■ystem of jurisprudence, but brings forward 
facts and arguments to prove his 
ceoce. Besides, how few people Ihi 
can elevale Iheraselves from the acquiescence 
in what ii, lo the consideration of what «igU 
it; Bud if they coald do so, Ihe way lo get rid 
of a punishment is not (as we hare just ob- 
aerved) lo say, " You have no right to punish 
me in Ihis manner.** bul lo say, " I am iniiocenl 
of the offence." The fraudulent baker at Con^ 
alanlinople. who is about to be baked lo death 

verity of baking bakers, bul promises to u 
more flour and less fraud- 

Whence comes it (we should like lo asV I 
lobn Singleton Copl^, who seems to dread 
much the conflicts of laleal in criminal cases) 
that a meihodof gelling at truth which is found 
<o serviceable in civil cases, should be so much 
•bjeeted to in criminal cmsut Would joa 
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all Ihis 
asked, and ci 
life of a man: 
s when his property is concerned 1 It l: 
ithrr a good means of doing justice, or ix ia 
ot, Ibat two undersiandings should b« pal ia 
opposition to each othert and that a third shoaU 
decide between Ihem. Does this open evety 
'iew which can bear upon Ibe question 1 Doei 
t inihemosieifectual miinner watch the judge, 
letect perjury, and silt evidence t If nol. why 
s it suffered lo disgrace our civil inslitatioDt! 
f it effect sU these objects, why is it not incoi^ 
poraied into cur criminal law ! Of what iii> 
fiortance is a little disgust at professional iricbt, 
if the solid advantage gained is a nearer ap- 
proximation lo truth ! Can any thing be more 
preposterous ihan this preference of taste to 
justice, and of solemnity to truth 1 What an 
iilogium of a Irial to say, " I am by no meani 
itisiied Ihal ibe jury were right in finding tha 
prisoner guiltyi bm every thing was carried 
on with the utmost decorum. The verdict wa* 
wrong; but there was the most perfect pro- 
priety and order in the proceedings. The man 
will be unfairly hanged; but all was genieel!" 
If solemnity is what is principally wanted ia & 
court of justice, we had better study Ihe maik- 
ners of the old Spanish Inquisition ; but if 
battles with Ihe judge, and battles among ihe 
counsel, are ihe best method, as they ceriajnly 
if getting at the truth, better tolerate ihja 
philosophical Billingsgate, than persevere, bt- 
rouu the life of a man is at stake, in solemn 
and polished injustice. 

Why would il nol be just as wise and eqoilft- 
ble lo leave the defendant without counsel in 
civil cases — and lo tell him that Ihe judge wu 
his counsel 1 And if the reply ia to produce 
such injurious effects as are anticipaled upon 
the minds of Ibe jury in crimmal cases, wb> 
nol in civil cases alsol In iweniy-eighl caae* 
out of Ihirly, the verdict in civil cases is coi^ 
reel ; in Ihe two remaining cases, ihe error 
may proceed from olher causes than the right 
of reply; and yet the right of reply has eitsled 
in all. In a vast majority of cases, the verdial 
is for the plaintiff, not because there is a right 
of reply, bul because be who has it in hii 
power to decide whether he will go to law or 
not, and resolves to expose himself lo the 
expense and trouble orala>-suii, has probably 
a good foundation for his claim. Nobody, of 
course, can intend lo say that Ihe majority of 
verdicts in favour of plaintiffs are against jc(- 
lice, and merely atiribuiable to the advantags 
of a last speech. If this were the case, tbe 
sooner advocates are turned out of court Ihe 
belter — Rsd ihen the improvement of boib civil 
and criminal law would be an abolition of all 
speeches ; for those who dread the effect of Ibe 
last word upon the fate of the prisoner, mast 
remember inal there is at present always a last 
speech against the prisoner ; for, as the counsel 
for the prosecution cannot be replied lo,biia 
(he last speech. 

There is ceruiinly this difference belweea k 
civil and a criminal case— Ihal in one a dcv 
trial can be granted, in ihe other ^oU Bol yov 
mast first malu op jour mind vheibat lUi 
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tjrstem of contentions investigation by opposite 
advocates is or is not the best method of getting 
at troth : if it be, the more irremediable the 
decision, the more powerful and perfect should 
be the means of deciding; and then it would 
be a less oppression if the civil defendant were 
deprived of counsel than the criminal prisoner. 
When an error has been committed, the ad- 
vantage is greater to the latter of these per- 
sons Uian to the former ; — the criminal is not 
tried again, but pardoned ; while the civil de- 
fendant most run the chance of another jury. 

If the effect of reply, and the contention of 
counsel, have all these baneful consequences 
in felony, why not also in misdemeanour and 
hig^ treason 1 Half the cases at sessions are 
cases of misdemeanour, where counsel are em- 
ployed, and half-informed justices preside in- 
stead of learned judges. There are no com- 
plaints of the unfairness of verdicts, though 
there are every now and then of the severity 
of punishments. Now, if the reasoning of Mr. 
Lamb's opponents were true, the disturbing 
force of the prisoner's counsel must fling every 
thing into confusion. The court for misde- 
meanours must be a scene of riot and per- 
plexity ; and the detection and punishment of 
crime must be utterly impossible : and yet in 
the very teeth of these objections, such courts 
of justice are just as orderly in one set of 
offences as the other ; and the conviction of a 
guilty person just as certain and as easy. 

The prosecutor (if this system were altered) 
would have the choice of counsel ; so he has 
now — ^with this difference, that, at present, his 
counsel cannot be answered nor opposed. It 
would be better, in all cases, if two men of 
exactly equal talent could be opposed to each 
other; but as this is impossible, the system 
must be taken with this inconvenience; bAt 
there can be no inequality between counsel so 
great as that between any counsel and the 
prisoner pleading for himself. ''It has been 
lately my lot," says Mr. Denman, '^ to try two 
prisoners who were deaf and dumb, and who 
could only be made to understand what was 
passing by the signs of their friends. The 
cases were clear and simple ; but if they had 
been circumstantial cases, in what a situation 
would the judge and jury be placed, when the 
prisoner could have no counsel to plead for 
him.'*— D<6a/M of the Route of Commtmtt Jpril 
S5, 18S6. 

The folly of being counsel for yourself is so 
notorious in civil cases, that it has grown into 
a proverb. But the cruelty of the law compels 
a man, in criminal cases, to be guilty of a 
much greater act of folly, and to trust his life 
to an advocate, who, by the common sense of 
mankind, is pronounced to be inadequate to 
defend the possession of an acre of land. 

In all cases it must be supposed, that rea- 
sonably convenient instruments are selected to 
effect the purpose in view. A judge may be 
commonly presumed to understand his profes- 
sion, and a jury to have a fair allowance of 
eommcn sense; but the objectors to the im- 
provement we recommend appear to make no 
such suppositions. Counsel are always to make 
4ashy addresses to the passions. Juries are to 



be so much struck with them, that they are 
always to acquit or to condemn, contrary to 
justice ; and judges are always to be so biassed* 
that they are to fling themselves rashly into the 
opposite scale against the prisoner. Many 
cases of misdemeanour consign a man to in^ 
famy, and cast a blot upon his posterity. 
Judges and juries must feel these cases as 
strongly as any cases of felony; and yet, in 
spite of this, and in spite of the free permis- 
sion of counsel to speak, they preserve their 
judgment, and command their feelings sar- 
prisingly. Generally speaking, we believe none 
of these evils would take place. Trumpery 
declamation would be considered as discredit 
able to the counsel, and would be disregarded 
by the jury. The judge and jury (as in civil 
cases) would gain the habit of looking to the 
facts, selecting the arguments, and coming to 
reasonable conclusions. It is so in all other 
countries — and it would be so in this. But the 
vigilance of the judge is to relax, if there is 
counsel for the prisoner. Is, then, the relaxed 
vigilance of the judges complained of, in high 
treason, in misdemeanour, or in civil cases t 
This appears to us really to shut up the debate^ 
apd to preclude reply. Why is the practice so 
good in all other cases, and so pernicious in 
felony alone 1 This question has never re- 
ceived even the shadow of an answer. There 
is no one objection against the allowance of 
counsel to prisoners in felony, which does not 
apply to them in all eases. If the vigilance 
of judges depend upon this injustice to the 
prisoner, then, the greater injustice to the 
prisoner, the more vigilance ; and so the tme 
method of perfecting the Bench would be, to 
deny the prisoner Uie power of calling wit* 
nesses, and to increase as. much as possible 
the disparity between the accuser and Uie 
accused. We hope men are selected for tht 
Judgti of Itradf whose vigilance depends upon 
better and higher principles. 

There are three methods of arranging a 
trial, as to the mode of employing counsel-* 
that both parties should have counsel, or nei- 
ther— -or only one. The first method is the 
best ; the second is preferable to the last ; and 
the last, which is our present system, is the 
worst possible. If counsel were denied to 
either of the parties, if it ^be necessary that 
any svstem of jurisprudence should be dis- 
graced by such an act of injustice, they should 
rather be denied to the prosecutor than to the 
prisoner. 

But the most singular caprice of the law 
is, that counsel are permitted in very high 
crimes, and in very small crimes, and de* 
nied in crimes of a sort of medium descrip* 
tion. In high treason, where you mean to 
murder Lord Liverpool^ and to levy wai 
against the people, and to blow up the - two 
houses of Parliament, all the lawyers of West- 
minster Hall may talk themselves dry, and the 
jury deaf. Lord Eldon, when at the bar, hae 
been heard for nine hours on such subjects. 
If, instead of producing the destrucnon of five 
thousand people, you are indicted for the mur- 
der of one person, here human faculties, from 
the diminution of guilt, are supposed \q m so 
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clear ind so oaeloaded, that the prisoner is 
quite adequate to make his ovn defence, and 
■o coQAiel are allowed. Take it then upon 
tfiat principle ; and let the rule, and the reason 
d it, pass as sufficienL But if, instead of 
Borderini^ the man, you have only libelled 
Um, then, for some reason or another, thou^ 
utterly unknown to us, the ori^al imbecility 
of Caeulties in accused persons i respected, 
md counsel are allowed. Was ever such non- 
sense defended by public men in ^rave assem- 
blies ? The prcMecutor, too (as Mr. Horace 
Twiss justly obsenres), can either allow or 
disallow counsel, by selecting his form of pro- 
oecution ; — as where a mob has assembled to 
fepeal,by riot and force, some unpopular statute, 
tnd certain persons had continaed in that as- 
sembly for more than an hour after proclam^ 
tioc to disperse. That mii^ht be treated as 
levying war a^inst the kmf, and then the 
prisoner would be entitled to receive (as Lord 
George Gordon did receive) the benefit of 
counsel. It might also be treated as a sedi- 
tious riot; then it would be a misdemeanour, 
and counsel would still be allowed. But if 
government had a mind to destroy the prisoner 
effectually, they have only to abstain from the 
charge of treason, and to introduce into the 
indictment the aggravation, that the prisoner 
bad continued with the mob for an hour after 
proclamation to disperse ; this is a felony, the 
prisoner's life is in jeopardy, and counsel are 
effectually excluded. It produces, in many 
other cases disconnected with treason, the 
most scandalous injustice. A receiver of 
stolen goods, who employs a young girl to rob 
her master, may be tried for the misdemea^ 
nour; the youn^ girl taken afterwards would 
be tried for the felony. The receiver would 
be punishable only with fine, imprisonment, 
or whipping, and he could have counsel to 
defend him. The girl indicted for felony, and 
liable to death, would enjoy no such advantage. 

In the comparison between felony and trea- 
son, there are certainly some arguments why 
counsel should be allowed in felony rather 
than in treason. Persons accused of treason 
are generally persons of education and rank, 
accustomed to assemblies, and to public speak- 
ing, while men accused of felony are com- 
monly of the lowest of the people. If it be 
true, that judges, in cases of high treason, are 
more liable to be influenced by the crown, and 
to lean against the prisoner, thij cannot apply 
to cases of misdemeanour, or to the defendants 
in civil cases ; but if it be necessary, that 
iadgts should be watched in political cases, 
now ^ften are cases of felony connected with 
lK)litical disaffection ! Every jud^c, too, has 
nis idiosyncrasies, which require to be watched. 
Some hate Dissenters — some mobs ; some 
have one weaknes.s, some another; and the 
ultimate truth is, that no court of justice is 
safo, unless there is some one present whose 
occupation and interest it is to watch the safe- 
ty of the prisoner. Till then, no man of right 
feeling can be easy at the administration of 
justice, and the punishment of death. 

Two men arc accused of one oflcnce ; the 
'■ dexterous, bold, subtile, gifted with speech, 



and remarkible lor pie ai 'iiee of miad; Ac 
other timid, hesitating, and eonfhsed-HS tbeiv 
any reason iriiy the chances of these two mm 
for acquittal should be, as they are, so rtxj 
different ? Inequalities there will be in Ac 
means of defence under the best sjstca. bat 
there is no occasion the law should 
these greater Aan they are left by 
naare. 

But (it is asked) what practical injustice is 
done — ^what practical evil is there in the pie* 
sent system ! The great object of all law is, 
that the guilty should be punishfd, and that 
the innocent should be acquitted. A veiy 
great majority of prisoners, we admit, arc 
guilty — and so clearly guilty, that we believe 
tiiey would be found gxuity under any system; 
but among the number of those who are triedy 
aome are innocent, and the chance of nfiWish 
ing their innocence is very much diminished 
by the privation of counseL In the conne 
of twenty or thirty years, among the whole 
mass of English prisoners, we believe sMmjf 
are found gujlty who are innocent, and who 
would not have been found guilty, if an able 
and intelligent man had watched over their 
interest, and represented their case. If this 
happen only to two or three every year, it is 
quite a sufficient reason why the law should 
be altered. That such cases exist we firmly 
believe; and this is the practical evil— ^eiv 
ceptible to men of sense and reflection ; but 
not likely to become the subject of general 
petition. To ask why there are not peti- 
tions — whv the evil is not more noticed, iA 
mere parliamentary froth and ministerial 
juggling. Gentlemen are rarely hung. If 
they were so, there would be petitions without 
end for counseL The creatures exposed to 
the cruelties and injustice of the law are 
dumb creatures, who feel the evil without be- 
ing able to express their feeling. Besides, 
the question is not, whether the evil is foimd 
out, but whether the evil exisL Whoever 
thinks it is an evil, should vote against it, 
whether the sufferer from the injustice dis- 
cover it to be an injustice, or whether he sufler 
in ignorant silence. When the bill was en- 
acted, which allowed counsel for treason, there 
was not a petition from one end of England 
to the other. Can there be a more shocking 
answer from the ministerial bench, than to 
say. For real evil we care nothing — only for 
detected evil ! We will set about curing any 
wrong which affects our popularity and power: 
but as to any other evil, we wait till the peo- 
ple find it out ; and, in the mean time, commit 
such evils to the care of Mr. George Lamb, 
and of Sir James Mackintosh. We are sure 
so good a man as Mr. Peel can never feci in 
this manner. 

Howard devoted himself to his country. It 
was a noble example. Let two gentlemen on 
the ministerial side of the house (we only abk 
for two) commit some crimes, which will ren- 
der their execution a matter of painful neces- 
sity Let them feel, and report to the house, 
all the injustice and inconvenience of having 
neither a copy of the indictment, nor a list of 
witnesses, nor counsel to defend them. Wt 
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will Tentnre to set, that the evidence of two 
gnch persons would do more for the improve- 
ment of the criminal lawythan all the orations 
of Mr. Lamb or the lucubrations of Beccaria. 
8uch evidence would save time, and bring the 
question to an issue. It is a great duty, and 
ought to he fulfilled — and, in ancient Rome, 
would have been fulfilled. 

The opponents always forget that Mr. Lamb's 
plan is not to eompd prisoners X6 have counsel, 
but to aiUno them to have counsel, if they choose 
to do so. Depend upon it, as Dr. Johnson 
•ays, when a man is going to be hanged, his 
&culties are wonder&Uy concentrated. If it 
be really true, as the defenders of Mumptimuii 
observe, that the judge is the best counsel for 
the prisoner, the prisoner will soon learn to 
employ him, especially as his lordship works 
without fees. All that we want is an option 
given to the prisoner — ^that a man, left to adopt 
his own means of defence in every trifling 
civil right, may have the same power of se- 
lecting his own auxiliaries for higher interests. 

But nothing can be more unjust than to 
speak of judges, as if they were of one stan- 
dard, and one heart and head pattern. The 
great majority of judges, we have no doubt, 
are upright and pure; bat some have been 
selected for flexible politics — some are pas- 
sionate — some are in a hurry — some are vio- 
lent charcbmen — some resemble ancient fe- 
males — some have the gout — ^some are eighty 
years old— some are blind, deaf, and have lost 
the power of smelling. All one to the unhappy 
prisoner — he has no choice. 

It is impossible to put so gross an insult 
upon jadges, jurymen, grand jurymen, or any 
person connected with the administration of 
justice, as to suppose that the longer time to 
be taken up by speeches of counsel constitutes 
the grand bar to the proposed alteration. If 
three hours would acquit a man, and he is 
hanged because he is only allowed two hours 
for his defence, the poor man is as much mur- 
dered as if his throat had been cut before he 
came into court. If twelve judges cannot do 
the most perfect justice, other twelve must be 
appointed. Strange administration of criminal 
law, to adhere obstinately to an inadequate 
number of judges, and to refuse any improve- 
ment which is incompatible with this arbitrary 
and capricious enactment. Neither is it quite 
certain that the proposed alteration would cre- 
ate a greater demand upon the time of the 
court. At present the counsel makes a defence 
by long cross-examinations and examinations 
in chief of the witnesses, and the judge allows 
a greater latitude than he would do, if the 
counsel of the prisoner were permitted to 
speak. The counsel by these oblique methods, 
and by stating false points of law for the ex- 
press purpose of introducing facts, endeavours 
to obviate the injustice of the law, and takes 
up more time by this oblique, than he would do 
by a direct defence. But the best answer to 
this objection of time (which, if true, is no ob- 
jection at all) is, that as many misdemeanours 
as felonies are tried in a given time, though 
counsel are allowed in the former, and not in 
the latter case. 



One excuse for the absence of eounael i% 
that the evidence upon which the prisoner it 
convicted is always so clear, that ue connstl 
cannot gainsay it This is mere absurriitj. 
There is not, and cannot be, any such rule* 
Many a man has been hung upon a string of 
circumstantial evidence, which not only terj 
ingenious men, but very candid and jadiciotia 
men, might criticise and call in question. If 
no one were found guilty but upon such evi* 
dence as would not admit of a doubt, haJf tlM 
crimes in the world would be unpunished* 
This dictum, by which the present practice has 
often been defended, was adopted by Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham. To the lot of Uiia 
chancellor, however, it fell to pass sentence of 
death upon Lord Stafford, whom (as Mr. Den* 
man justly observes) no court of justice, not 
even the house- of lords (constituted as it wu 
in those days), could have put to death, if he 
had had counsel to defend him. 

To improve the criminal law of England* 
and to make it really deserving of the incessant 
eulogium which is lavished upon it, we would 
assimilate trials for felony to trials for high 
treason. The prisoner should not only have 
counsel, but a copy of the indictment and a 
list of the witnesses, many days antecedent to 
the trial. It is in the highest degree unjust 
that I should not see and study the description 
of the crime with which I am charged, if the 
most scrupulous exactness be required in that 
instrument which charges me with crime. If 
the place loAere, the time vahtn^ and the manner 
howt and the persons by whom, must all be 
specified with the most perfect accuracy, if any 
deviation from this accuracy is fatal, the pri- 
soner, or his legal advisers, should have a full 
opportunity of judging whether the scruples 
of the law have been attended to in the forma- 
tion of the indictment ; and they ought not to 
be confined to the hasty and imperfect con* 
sideration which can be given to an indictment 
exhibited for the first time in court. Neither 
is it possible for the prisoner to repel accusa- 
tion till he knows who is to be brought against 
him. He may see suddenly, stuck up in the 
witness's box, a man who has been writing 
him letters, to extort money from the threat of 
evidence he could produce. The character of 
such a witness would be destroyed in a mo- 
ment, if the letters were produced; and the 
letters would have been produced, of course, 
if the prisoner had imagined such a person 
would have been brought forward by the pro- 
secutor. It is utterly impossible for a pri- 
soner to know in what way he may be assailed, 
and against what species of attacks he is to 
guard. Conversations may be brought against 
him which he has forgotten, and to which he 
could (upon notice) have given another colour 
and complexion. Actions are made to bear 
upon his case, which (if he had known they 
would have been referred to) might have been 
explained in the most satisfactory manner. 
All these modes of attack are pointed out by 
the list of witnesses transmitted to the prisoner, 
and he has time to prepare his answer, as it is 
perfectly just he should have. This is justice, 
when a prisoner has ample means of compeU 
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ling the attendance of his witnesses ; when his 
written accusation is pat into his hand, and he 
las time to stndy itr— when he knows in what 
juinner his gvilt is to be proved, and when he 
has a man of practised understanding to state 
his facts, and prefer his arguments. Then 
criminal justice mar march on boldlj. The 
Judge has no stain of blood on his ermine ; and 
the phrases which English people are so fond 
of lavishing npon the humanity of their laws 
wiUhave a real foundation. At present. this 
part of the law is a mere relic of the barbarous 
injustice bjr which accusation in the early part 
of our jurisprudence was always confounded 
with guilt The greater part of these abuses 
have been brushed away, as this cannot fail 
soon to be. In the mean time, it is defended 
(as every other abuse has been defended) by 
who think it their du^ to defend every 



thing which ti, and to dread every thing which 
if mot. We are told that the judge does what 
he does not do, and ought not to do. The most 
pernicious effects are anticipated in trials of 
felony, from that which' is found to produce 
the most perfect justice in civil causes, and in 
cases of treason and misdemeanour: we are 
called upon to continue a practice without 
example in any other country, and are re- 
quirea by lawvers to consider that custom as 
humane, whicn every one who is not a lawyer 
pronounces to be most cruel and unjust— and 
which has not been brought forward to general 
notice, only because its bad effects are eoa- 
fined to the last and lowest of mankind.* 



* All this nomeBM it MOW pot •■ tad to. _. 
allowtd to tiM priMMMT, ■B^.thqr sft ptndnti to 
to Irii Joibacc. 
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CATHOLICS.' 

[EDiirvumoH RBTXxWy 18S7.] 



If a poor man vere to accept a guinea upon 
llbe condition that he spoke all the evil he could 
of another whom he believed to be innocent, 
and whose imprisonment he knew he should 
prolong, and whose privations he knew he 
should increase by his false testimony, would 
not the person so hired be one of the worst and 
basest of human beings 1 And would not his 
guilt be aggravated, if, up to the moment of re- 
ceiving his netldama, he had spoken in terms 
of high praise of the person whom he subse- 
quently accused 1 Would not the latter feature 
of the case prove him to be as much without 
shame as the former evinced him to be without 
principle 1 Would the guilt be less, if the person 
80 hired were a man of education 1 Would it be 
less if he were above want ? Would it be less, if 
the profession and occupation of his life were to 
decide men's rights, or to teach them morals and 
religion? Would it be less by the splendour of the 
brit^ 1 Does a bribe of 3000^ leave a man in- 
nocent, whom a bribe of 30^ would cover with 
infamy! You are of a mature period of life, 
when the opinions of an honest man ought to 
be, and are fixed. On Monday you were a bar- 
rister or a country clergyman, a serious and 
temperate friend to religious liberty and Catho- 
lic emancipation. In a few weeks from this 
time you are a bishop, or a dean, or a judge — 
publishing and speaking charges and sermons 
against the poor Catholics, and explaining 
away this sale of your soul by every species 
of falsehood, shabbiness, and equivocation. 
Tou may carry a bit of ermine on your shoul- 
der, or hide the lower moiety of the body in a 
silken petticoat — and men may call you Mr. 
Dean, or My Lord; but you have sold your 
honour and your conscience for money ; and, 
though better paid, you are as base as the 
witness who stands at the door of the judg- 
ment-hall, to swear whatever the suborner will 
put into his mouth, and to receive whatever he 
will put in his pocket.-^ 

When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly 
portly person out of the ranks, upon whom all 
eyes are directed, and whose signs and motions, 
in the performance of the manual exercise, all 
the soldiers follow. The Germans, we believe, 
call him a Flugelman, We propose Lord Nu- 
gent as a political flugelman; — ^he is always 
consistent, plain and honest, steadily and 

* 1. A Plain StaUfMnt in §upport of the Political Claim* 
of the Roman Catkolieo; in a Letter to the Rev. Sir Qeorge 
Luy Bart. By Lord Nugent, Member of ParliRinent for 
Aylesbury. London, Hookham. 1826. 

S. A Utter to Fiseount Milton^ M. P. By One of hia 
Constituents. I^ndon, Ridfway. 1837. 

3. Charge by the fr Mishap of Caohel. Dublin, Milli- 
kan. 

t It is very far from our intention to say that all who 
were for the Catholics, and are now againut them, have 
made this chanfe from base motives; It is equally far 
lirom our intention not to say that many men of both 
professions have subjected themselves to this shocking 
loijmtatioa. 



straightlv pursuing his object without hope or 
fear, under the influence of good feelings and 
high principle. The House of Commons doea 
not contain within its walls a more honest, up* 
right man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this 
able pamphlet of his loitlship affords us, to 
renew our attention to the Catholic question. 
There is little new to be said; but we must not 
be silent, or, in these days of baseness and ter- 
giversation, we shall be supposed to have de- 
serted our friend the Pope ; and they will say 
of us, Pmtani venalei tqntd Lambtth tt WhitthalL 
God forbid it should ever be said of ut with 
justice — it is pleasant to loll and roll, and to 
accumulate — to be a purple and fine linen man, 
and to be called by some of those nicknames 
which frail and ephemeral beings are so fond 
of accumulating upon each others— but the 
best thing of all is to live like honest men, and 
to add something to the cause of liberality, Joa* 
tlce, and truth. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very well and 
venr pleasantly written. We were delighted 
with the liberality and candour of the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. The charge is in the his^ 
est degree creditable to him. He must lay hie 
account for the furious hatred of bigots, and 
the incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly aware 
that the Catholic question must be ultimately 
carried) delay their acquiescence till the last 
moment, and wait till the moment of peril and 
civil war before they yield. That this moment 
is not quite so remote as was supposed a 
twelvemonth since, the events now passing in 
the world seem to afford the strongest prooH 
The truth is, that the disaffected state of Ireland 
is a standing premium for war with every cabi- 
net in Europe which has the most distant in* 
tention of quarrelling with this country for any 
other cause. ** 1/ we art to go to war, let ut do to 
when the ducorUtrUt of Ireland are at their greaiett 
height, before any tpirit of concettion hat been thown 
by the Britith cabinet** Does any man imagine 
that so plain and obvious a principle has not 
been repeatedly urged on the French cabinetl 
—that the eyes of the Americans are shut upon 
the state of Ireland — and that that great and 
ambitious republic will not, in case of war, 
aim a deadly blow at this most sensitive part 
of the British empire 1 We should really say, 
that England has fully as much to fear from 
Irish f rater ni2;ation with America as with 
France. The language is the same; theAme* 
ricans have preceded them in the struggle; the 
number of emigrant and rebel Irish is very 
great in America; and all parties are sure of 
perfect toleration under the protection of Ame 
rica. We are astonished at the madness and folly 
of Englishmen, who do not perceive that boUi 
France and America are only waiting Cot 
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venicnt opportunily to go to war wilh this caun- 
tiy; and thai one of Ihe firsi blows aimed ai onr 
independence would be ihe invasion of Ireland. 
Wesbould like to argue this mailer wilh a 
regular lory lord, whose members vole sieadily 
Bgainst ihe Catholic qucsiion. "I wonder Ihat 
mere fear does not make you give up Ihe Ca- 
tholic queKiior. ) Do you mean lo put this fine 
place in danger — ihe venison — ihe piciores — 
the pheasants — the cellars — the hot-house and 
the grapery T Should yaa like lo see six or 
■even thousand French or Americans landed 
ia Ireland, and aided by a universal insurrec- 
tion of the Catholics! Is it worth yoar while 
in run Ihe risk of iheir success ! What evil 
from the possible encroachment of CatholicR, 
by civil exertions, can equal the danger of such 
a position as this ! How can a man of your 
oarriages, and horse!), and hounds, think of 
pulling your high fortune in such a predica- 
ment, and crying out, like a schoolboy or a 
chaplain, "Oh, we shall beat Ihemi we shall 
put the rascals down [" NoPopery.I admit lo 
your lordship, is a very convenient cry at an 
election, and has answered yoar end; but do 
not push the matter too far : to bring on a civil 
war for no popery is a very foolish proceeding 









At you value your side-board of plaie, y 
broad riband, your pier glasses — if obsequi 
domeElics and large rooma are dear to you- 
you love ease and Qaiiery, titles and coatt 
arms — if the labour of the French cook, the 
dedication of the expecting poet, can move 
— if you hope for a long life of side-dishes — 
if yon are not insensible to the periodical arri- 
val of Ihe turtle fleets — emancipate the Catho- 
lics ! Do it (or your ease, do it for your indo- 
lence, do it ibr your safety — emancipate and 
eat, emancipate and drinh — emancipate, and 
preserve the rent-roll and the family estate '" 

The mo:,! common eicuse of the Gttai S 
By is, that the Catholics are their otrn enen 
— that the violence of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
Shiel have ruined their cause — that, but for 
theie boisterous courses, ihe question would 
have been carried before this lime. The an- 
swer 10 this nonsense and baseness is, that the 
very reverse is the fact. The mild and the 
long-suffering may suffer for ever in this world. 
If .the Catholics had stood with their bands be- 
fore them simpering at the Earls of Iiiverpool 
and Ihe Lords Bathurst of Ihe moment, they 
voatd not have been emancipated till the year 
of onr Lord four thousand. As long as the pa- 
tteni will suffer, the cruel will kick. No trea- 
(on — no rebellion— but as tnueh stubbornness 
■Dd sloutness as the law permits — a thorough 
inlimation that yon know what is your due, 
and that you are delemtined lo have it if you 
can laipf-nlty get it. This is Ihe conduct we 
reenmmcnd to Ihe Irish. If they go on with- 
holding, and forbearing, and heaitaling whether 
Ihis is Ihe time for the discussion or that is Ihe 
time, ihey will be laughed at for another cen- 
tury as fools — and kicked for another eenlory 
MS Diaves, "I must have my bill paid (says 
■,ne sturdy and irritated tradesman); your mas- 
ter liai put me off iweniy limes under different 
pretences. I know he ia at home, and I will 
Inl quit the premises lill I gel the money." 




Many a tradesman gets paid in this 

who would soon smirk and smile himaetl inic 

the gazelle. if he trusted to the promises oftlM 

great. 

Can any thing be so utterly childish and 
foolish as to talk of the bad taste of the Catho 
lie leaders 1 — as if, in a question of conferring 
on, or withholding important civil rights from 
seven millions of human beings, any thing 
could arrest ihe attention of a wise man but 
the good or evil conseqaences of so great a 
measure. Suppose Mr. 8. does smell slijthlly 
of tobacco — admit Mr. L. to be occasionally 
stimulated by rum and water — allow that Mr. 
F. was unfeeling in speaking of the Duke of 
York — what has ail Ibis nonsense to do with 
the extinction of religio as hatred and the paci- 
Hcalion of Ireland T Give it if it is right, re- 
fuse it if it is wrong. How it is asked, or hoir 
it isgiveoorrefnsedgis less than the dust of Uie 
balance. 

Whal is the real reason why a good honest 
tory, living at ease on his possessions, is on 
enemy to Catholic emancipation! He admits 
the Catholic of his own rank to be a gentle' 
man, and not a bad subiect — and about lhei>> 
logical disputes an excelleni tory never iroublet 
his head. Of what importance is it to him 
whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish ProteM- 
ani is a judge in the King's Bench at DabliaT 
None; hot 1 am afraid forlht ckurek of Jrilani, 
says our alarmist. Why do you care so mnch 
for the church of Ireland, a country you never 
lire in ! — Anictr — / do not eart » mtieh for fkt 
ehurrh<^ lTtland,if I wai nrt tht chvrrh of Emr- 
land aould not bi dtttrvytd. — And is il for toe 
Church of England alone that you fear! — Jf>i> 
nrcr — Not quilt to that, bui I am afrtid m thaali 
all tt Uit, thai nrny iking miuld U tmrttinud.mi 
that I ihould Ibm nry rank and my iMtalt. Here, 
then, we say, is a long series of dangers, which 
(if there were any chance of their ever lakio; 
place) would require half a century for iheir 
development ; and the danger of losing Ireland 
by insurrection and invasioti, which may hap- 
pen in six months, is utterly overlooked and' 
ibrgollen. And if a foreign inQuence should 
ever be fairly established in Ireland, how many 
hourswnuld Ihe Irish church, how many moDIha 
would the English church, live after such an 
event! How much is any English title worth 
afler such an event — any English family — any 
English estate! We are astonished that the 
brains of rich Englishmen do not fall down 
into their bellies iu talking of the Caiholie 
question — that they do not reason through lb* 
cardia and the pylorus — that all the organs of 
digestion do not become intellectual. The de- 
scendants of tbe proudest noblemen in England 
may become beggars in a foreign land from 
this disgraceful nonsense of the Catholic ques- 
tion—fit only for the ancient females of a mar- 
ket town. 

What alarms ns in the state of England i* 
the uncertain basis on which ils prosperity il 
placed — and the prodigious mass of haired 
which the English government continues, by 
ils obstinate bigotry, to accumulate — eighi hun- 
dred and forty millions sterling of debL Tb* 
revenue depending upon the demand for tbm 
shoes, stockings, and breeches of Bur 
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•evm millions of Catholics in a state of the 
greatest fary and ezasperatioD. We persecute 
as if we did not owe a shilling — we spend as if 
we had no disaffection. This, by possibility, 
may go on ; bat it is dangerous walking — the 
chance is, there will be a fall. No wise man 
should take such a course. All probabilities 
are against it. We are astonished that Lord 
Hertford and Lord Lowther, shrewd and calcu- 
lating tories, do not see that it is nine to one 
against such a game. 

It is not only the event of war we fear in the 
military struggle with Ireland ; but the expense 
of war, and the expenses of the English go- 
vernment, are paving the way for future revo- 
lutions. The world never yet saw so extravagant 
a government as the government of England. 
Not only is economy not practised— 'but it is 
despised ; and the idea of it connected with 
disaffection, Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. 
Every rock in the ocean where a cormorant 
can perch is occupied by our troops — has a 
governor, deputy-governor, store-keeper, ^and 
deputy-store-keeper — and will soon have an 
archdeacon and a bishop. Military colleges, 
with thirty-four professors, educating seventeen 
ensigns per annum, being half an ensign for 
each professor, with every species of nonsense, 
athletic, sartorial, and plumigerous. A just and 
necessary war costs this country about one 
hundred pounds a minute; whipcord fifteen 
thousand pounds; red tape seven thousand 
pounds ; lace for drummers and fifers, nineteen 
thousand pounds ; a pension to one man who 
has broken his head at the Pole; to another 
who has shattered his leg at the Equator ; sub- 
sidies to Persia; secret service-money to Thi- 
bet ; an annuity to Lady Henry Somebody and 
Mr seven daughters— the husband being shot 
at some place where we never ought to have 
nad any soldiers at all ; and the elder brother 
returning four members to Parliament Such 
a scene of extravagance, corruption, and ex- 
pense as must paralyze the industry, and mar 
the fortunes, of the most industrious, spirited 
people that ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view which 
will be taken of present events. The bubbles 
of last year; the fishing for half-crowns in 
Vigo Bay ; the Milk Muffin and Crumpet Com- 
panies; the Apple, Pear, and Plum Associa- 
tions; the National Gooseberry and Current 
Company ; will all be remembered as instan- 
oes of that partial madness to which society is 
occasionally exposed. What will be said of 
all the intolerable trash which is issued forth 
at public meetings of No Popery 1 The follies 
of one ceptury are scarcely credible in that 
which succeeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 
is as wise as a very wise man of 1727. If the 
world lasts till 1927, the grandmammas of that 
period will be far wiser than the tip-top No- 
Popery men of this day. That this childish 
nonsense will have got out of the drawing- 
room, there can be no doubt It will most pro- 
bably have passed through the steward's room 
—and butler's pantry, into the kitchen. This 
is the case with ghosts. They no longer loll 
on couches and sip tea ; but are down on their 
rnees scrubbing with the scullion — or stand 
•wealing, and basting with the cook. Mrs. 



Abigail turns up her nose at diem, and the 
housekeeper declares for flesh and blood, and 
will have none of their company. 

It is delicious to the persecution-fanciers to 
reflect that no general bill has passed in favour 
of the Protestant Dissenters. They are still 
disqualified from holding any office — and are 
only protected from prosecution by an annual 
indemnity aci So that the sword of Damocles 
still hangs over them — not suspended, indeedt 
by a thread, but by a cart-rope — still it hangs 
there an insult, if not an injury, and prevents 
the painful idea from presenting itself to ths 
mind of perfect toleration, and pure justice. 
There is the larva of tyranny, and the skeletom 
of malice. Now this is all we presume to ask 
for the Catholics — admission to Parliament^ 
exclusion from every possible office by law» 
and annual indemnity for the breach of law 
This is surely much more agreeable to feeblo* 
ness, to littleness, and to narrowness, than to 
say the Catholics are as free and as eligible as 
ourselves. 

The most intolerable circumstance of the 
Catholic dispute is, the conduct of the Dissent* 
ers. Any man may dissent from the Church 
of England, and preach against it, by paying 
sixpence. Almost every tradesman in a mar- 
ket town is a preacher. It must absolutely be 
ride and tie with them; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker 
listen to the butcher in the afternoon, or thero 
would be no congregation. We have often 
speculated upon the peculiar trade of the 
preacher from his style of action. Some have 
a tving-up or parcel-packing action; some 
strike strongly against the anvil of the pulpit 
some screw, some bore, some act as if they 
were managing a needle. The occupation oi 
the preceding week can seldom bs mistaken 
In the country, three or four thousand Ranters 
are sometimes encamped, supplicating in reli* 
gious platoons, or roaring psalms out of wag- 
gons. Now all this freedom is very proper; 
because, though it is abused, yet in truth there 
is no other principle in religious nrntters, than 
to let men alone as long as they keep the peace. 
Tet we should imagine this unbounded license 
of Dissenters should teach them a little eharitf 
towards the Catholics, and a little respect for 
their religious freedom. But the picture of 
sects is this — there are twenty fettered men in 
a jail, and every one is employed in loosening 
his own fetters with one hand, and riveting 
those of his neighbour with the other. 

**«If, then,' says a minister of our Twa 
churoh, the Reverend John Fisher, rector of 
Wavenden, in this county, in a sermon pulv 
lished some years ago, and entitled *The 
Utility of the Church Establishment, and its 
Safety consistent with Religious Freedom'— 
•If, then, the Protestant religion could have ori- 
ginally worked its way in this country against 
numbers, prejudices, bigotry, and interest; 1( 
in times of its infancy, the power of the pnnce 
could not prevail against it; surely, when 
confirmed by age, and rooted in the affections 
of the people — when invested with authority, 
and in full enjoyment of wealth and power- 
when cherhihed by a sovereign who holds his 
very throne by this sacred tenure, and whose 
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eonseientioas attachment to it well warrants 
the title of Defender of the Faith— surelj any 
attack upon it most be contemptible, any alarm 
of danger mast be imaginary.' *' — lird tfugetu't 
letter, p. 18. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the 
Catholic laws is to reconsider, as Lord Nugent 
jnstly observes, passages in our domestic his- 
tary, which bear date about 870 years ago. 
Now,what human plan, device, or invention, 870 
years old, does not require reconsideration 1 If 
a man drest as he drest 270 years ago, the pug- 
dogs in the street would tear him to pieces. If 
he lived in the houses of 270 years ago, unre- 
vised and uncorrected, he would die of rheu- 
matism in a week. If he listened to the ser- 
mons of 270 years ago, he would perish with 
sadness and fatigue ; and when a man cannot 
make a coat or a cheese, for 60 years together, 
without making them better, can it be said that 
laws made in those days of ignorance, and 
framed in the fury of religious hatred, need no 
revision, and are capable of no amendment 

We have not the smallest partiality for the 
Catholic religion ; quite the contrary. That it 
should exist at all — ^that all Catholics are not 
converted to the Protestant religion — ^we con- 
sider to be a serious evil ; but there they are, 
with their spirit as strong, and their opinions as 
decided, as your own ; the Protestant part of 
the cabinet have quite given up all idea of put- 
ting them to death ; what remains to be done 1 
We all admit the evil; the object is to make it 
as little as possible. One method commonly 
resorted to, we are sure, does not lessen, but 
increase the evil ; and that is, to falsify histo- 
ry, and deny plain and obvious facts, to the 
injury of the Catholics. No true friend to the 
Protestant religion, and to the Church of Eng- 
land, will evjer have recourse to such disin- 
genuour arts as these. 

** Our Uislories have not, I believe, stated what 
is untme of Qaeen Mary, nor, perhaps, have 
they very much exaggerated what is true of 
her; but our arguers, whose only talk is of 
Bmithfield, are generally very uncandid in what 
they conceal. It would appear to be little known 
that the statutes which enabled Mary to bum 
those who had conformed to the church of her 
father and brother, were Protestant statutes, 
declaring the common law against heresy, and 
framed by her father Henry the Eighth, and 
confirmed and acted upon by order of council 
of her brother Edward the Sixth, enabling that 
mild and temperate young sovereign to bum 
divers misbelievers, by sentence of commis- 
sioners (little better, says Neale, than a Pro- 
testant Inquisition) appointed to 'examine and 
•eareh after all Anabaptists, Heretics, or con- 
temners of the Book of Common Prayer.' It 
would appear to be seldom considered, that her 
zeal might very possibly have been warmed by 
the circumstance of both her chaplains having 
be«*n imprisoned for their religion, and herself 
aroitrarily detained, and her safety threatened, 
during the short but persecuting reign of her 
brother. The sad evidences of the violence of 
those days are by no means confined to her 
acts. The fagots of persecution were not kin- 
dled by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze 
when the power of using them as instruments 



of conversion ceased to be in Popish haftdt 
Cranmer himself, In his dreadful death, mfll 
with but equal measure for the flames to which 
he had doomed several who denied the ipiriHud 
supremacy cf Henry the Eighth ; to which Iw 
had doomed also a Dntch Arian, in Edward the 
Sixth's reign ; and to which, with great patna 
and difficulty, he had persuaded that prince to 
doom another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bo* 
cher, for some metaphysical notions of her own 
on the divine incarnation. *So Uiat on both 
sides' f sajrs Lord Herbert of Cherbnry) * it grew 
a bloody time.' Calvin burned Servetus at Ge- 
neva, for * discoursing concerning the Trinity 
contrary to the sense of the whole church ; and 
thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth 
an account of his doctrine, and of whatever 
else had passed in this aflTair, and teacheth thai 
the sworn may be lawfully employed against 
heretics.' Yet Calvin was no Papist. John 
Knox extolled in his writings, as 'the godly 
fact of James Melvil,' the savage murderer by 
which Cardinal Beaton was made to expiate his 
many and cruel persecutions; a murder to 
which, by the great popular eloquence of Knox, 
his fellow lal^urers in the vineyard of refor- 
mation, Lesly and Melvil, had been excited; 
and yet John Knox, and Lesly and Melvil, were 
no Papists. Henry the Eighth, whose one vir* 
tue was impartiality in these matters, (if an 
impartial and evenly balanced persecution of 
all sects be a virtue,) beheaded a chancellor 
and a bishop, because having admitted his elril 
supremacy, they doubted his spiritual. Of the 
latter of them Lord Herbert says, *The pope, 
who suspected not perchance, that the bishop's 
end was so near, had, for more testimony of nis 
favour to him as disaffection to our king, sent 
him a cardinal's hat; but unseasonably, his 
head being off.' He beheaded the Countess 
of Salisbury, because at upwards of eighty 
years old she wrote a letter to Cardinal Pole, 
her own son : and he bumed Barton, the <Holy 
Maid of Kent,' for a prophecy of his death. 
He burned four Anabaptists in one day for op- 
posing the doctrine of infant baptism ; and he 
burned Lambert, &nd Anne Ascue, and Beleri- 
can, and Lassells, and Adams, on another day, 
for opposing that of transubstantiation ; with 
many others of lesser note, who refused to sub- 
scribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they were 
called, or whose opinions fell short of his, or 
exceeded them, or who abided by opinions after 
he had abandoned them ; and all this after the 
Reformation. And yet Henry the Eighth was 
the sovereign who first delivered us from the 
yoke of Rome. 

<*In later times, thousands of Protests nt Dis- 
senters of the four great sects were made to 
languish in loathsome prisons, and hundreds 
to perish miserably, during the rei^n of Charles 
the Second, under a Protestant high church go- 
vernment, who then first applied, in the prayer 
for the Parliament, the epithets of * most reli* 
gious and gracious,' to a sovereign whom they 
knew to be profligate and unprincipled beyond 
example, and had reason to suspect to be a con* 
cealed Papist. 

** Later still. Archbishop Sharpe was sacri* 
ficed by the murderous enthsiasm of certain 
Scotch Covenanters, who yet appear to havf 
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fineerely believed themselves inspired by Hea* 
Ten to this act of cold-blooded barbarous as- 
sassination. 

''On subjects tike these, silence on all sides, 
and a mntaal interchange of repentance, for- 
gtrentsSf and oblivion, is wisdom. But to quote 
grievances on one side only, is not honesty.** — 
Lord Nugeni't Letter^ pp. 24 — 27, 

Sir Richard Bimie can only attend to the 
eomplaints of individuals; but no cases of 
swindling are brought before him so atrocious 
as the violation of the treaty of Limerick, and 
the disappointment of those hopes, and the 
frustration of that arrangement; which hopes, 
and which arrangements, were held opt as 
one of the great alignments for the union. 
The chapter of English fraud comes next to 
the chapter of English cruelty, in the his- 
tory of Ireland — and both are equ^y dis- 
graceful. 

Nothing can be more striking than the conduct 
of the parent legislature to the legislature of the 
West Indian Islands. ** We cannot leave you to 
yourselves upon these points" (says the English 
government); ** the wealth of the planter and the 
commercial prosperity of the island are not the 
only points to be looked to. We must look to 
the general rights of humanity, and see that 
they are not outraged in the case of the poor 
slave. It is impossible we can be satisfied, till 
we know that he is placed in a state of progress 
and amelioration." How beautiful is all this ! 
and how wise, and how humane and affecting 
are our efforts throughout Europe to put an end 
to the slave trade? Wherever three or four 
negotiators are gathered together, a British di- 
plomate appears among them, with some arti- 
cle of kindness and pity for the poor negro. All 
is mercy and compassion, except when wretch- 
ed Ireland is concerned. The saint who swoons 
at the lashes of the Indian slave is the en- 
courager of No-Popery meetings, and the hard, 
bigoted, domineering tyrant of Ireland. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question 
which, in the end, must be settled, and, ere long, 
to the advantage of the Catholics. How the 
price rises by delay! This argument is ex- 
tremely well put by Lord Nugent. 

** I should observe that two occasions have 
already been lost of granting these claims, 
coupled with what were called securities, such 
as never can return. In 1808, the late DuJce of 
Norfolk and Lord Grenville, in the one house, 
and Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan, in the other, 
were authorized by the Irish Catholic body to 
propose a negative to be vested in the crown 
upon the appointment of their bishops. Mr. 
Perceval, the chancellor, and the spiritual 
bench, did not see the importance of this op- 
portunity It was rejected ; the Irish were dri- 
ven to despair; and in the same tomb with the 
question o^ 1808 lies forever buried the veto. 
The same was the fate with what were called 
the * wings* attached to Sir Francis Burdett*s 
bill of last year. I voted for them, not for the 
sake certainly of extending the patronage of 
the crown over a new body of clergy, nor yet 
for the sake of diminishing the popular cha- 
racter of elections in Ireland, but because Mr. 
O'Connell, and because some of the Protestant 
friends of the measure who knew Ireland the 
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best, recommended them; and because 1 be» 
lieved, from the language of some who sup* 
ported it only on these conditions, that thej 
offered the fairest chance for the measure being 
carried. I voted for them as the price of C^ 
thollc emancipation, for which I can scaiceljr 
contemplate any Irish price that I would not 
pay. With the same object, I would vote for 
them again ; but I shall never again have the 
opportuni^. For these also, if they ver* 
thought of any value as securities, the events 
of this year in Ireland have shown you thai 
you have lost for ever. And the necessity of 
the great measure becomes every day more uiw 
gent and unavoidable.'*— Xorrf Nugtni't LttUr, 
pp. 71, 72. 

Can any man living say that Ireland is not 
in a much more dangerous state than it was 
before the Catholic convention began to exist t 
that the inflammatory state of that country ig 
not becoming worse and worse 1— that thoaa 
men whom we call demagogues and incendiiA 
ries have not produced a very considerable and 
alarming effect upon tiie Irish population t 
Where is this to end! But the fool lifteth up 
his voice in the coffee-house, and sayetb, « Wa 
shall give them an hearty thrashing : let them 
arise---the sooner the better — ^we will soon put 
them down again.** The fool sayeth Uiia i& 
the coffee-house, and the greater fool praisetk 
him. But does Lord 8lowell say thisi does 
Mr. Peel say this 1 does the Marquis of Hertford 
say thisi do sensible, calm, and reflecting mm, 
like these, not admit the extreme danger of 
combating against invasion and disaffection* 
and this with our forces spread in active hoa* 
tility over the whole face of the globe 1 Can 
they feel this vulgar, hectoring certainty of 
success, and stupidly imagine that a thing can* 
not be because it has never yet been 1 becanao 
we have hitherto maintained our tyranny in 
Ireland against all Europe, that we are always 
to maintain it 1 And then, what if the struggle 
docs at last end in our favour 1 Is tie loss of 
English lives and of English money not to be 
taken into account 1 Is this the way in which 
a nation overwhelmed with debt, and trembling 
whether its looms and ploughs will not be over* 
matched by the looms and ploughs of the rest 
of Europe — is this the way in which such n 
country is to husband its resources ! Is the 
best blood of the land to be flung away in a 
war of hassocks and surplices I Are cities to 
be summoned for the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
men to be led on to the charge by professors of 
divinity 1 The expense of keeping such a coon* 
try must be added to all other enormous ex« 
penses. What is really possessed of a country 
so subdued? four or five yards round a sentry- 
box, and no more. And in twenty years* time 
it is all to do over again — another war — another 
rebellion, and another enormous and ruinously 
expensive contest, with the same dreadful uiw 
certainty of the issue ! It is forgotten, too, that 
a new feature has arisen in the history of this 
country. In all former insurrections in Ireland 
no democratic party existed in England. The 
efforts of government were left free and unim- 
peded. But suppose a stoppage in your maun- 
factures coincident with a rising of the Irish 
Catholics, when every soldier is employed la 
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die ncred Avtty of Papist-banting. Can any 
man contemplate sach a state of things withoat 
horror ! Can any man say that he is taken by 
surprise for sach a combination 1 Can any 
man say that any danger to charch or state is 
comparable to this 1 Bat for the prompt inter- 
ference of the military in the early part of 1836^ 
three or foar hundred thoasand starring mana- 
fiictarers would have carried ruin and destrac- 
tion over the north of England, and over Scot- 
land. These dangers are inseparable from an 
advanced state of manafactares — ^bat they need 
not the addition of other and greater perils, 
which need not exist in any country too wise 
and too enlightened :br persecution. 

Where is the weak point in these plain ar- 
guments 1 Is it the remoteness of the chance 
of foreign war 1 Alas ! we have been at war 
36 minutes oat of every hour since the peace 
of Utrecht The state of war seems more 
natural to man than the state of peace ; and if 
#e turn from general probabilities to the state 
^Europe— Greece to be liberated-^Turkey to 
be destroyed — ^Portugal and Spain to be made 
flnee— the wounded vanity of the French, the 
increasing arrogance of the Americans, and 
our own philopolemical folly, are endless scenes 
of war. We believe it at all times a better 
speculation to make ploughshares into swords 
man swords into ploughshares. If war is cer- 
tain, we believe insurrection to be quite as 
certain. We cannot believe but that the French 
or Americans would, in case of war, make a 
serious attempt upon Ireland, and that all Ire- 
land woald rash, tail foremost, into insurrec- 
tion. 

A new source of disquietude and war has 
lately risen in Ireland. Our saints are evan- 
gelical people, or serious people, or by what- 
ever name they are to be designated, have taken 
the field in Ireland against the pope, and are 
converting in the large way. Three or four 
Irish Catholic prelates take a post-chaise, and 
corse thcf converters and the converted. A 
battle royal ensues with shillelas : the police- 
man comes in, and, reckless of Lambeth or the 
Vatican, makes no distinction between what is 
perpendicular, and what is hostile, but knocks 
down every body and every thing which is up- 
right ; and so the feud ends for the day. We 
have no doubt but that these efforts will tend to 
bring things to a crisis much sooner between 
the parties, than the disgraceful conduct of the 
cabinet alone would do. 

" It is a charge not imputed by the laws of 
England, nor by the oaths which exclude the 
Catholics : for those oaths impute only spirit- 
ual errors. But it is imputed, which is more 
to the purpose, by those persons who approve 
of the excluding oaths, and wish them retained. 
But, to the whole of this imputation, even if no 
other instance could be adduced, as far as a 
strong and remarkable example can prove the 
negative of an assumption which there is not a 
single example io support — the full, and suffi- 
cient, and incontestable answer is Canada. 
Canada, which, until you can destroy the me- 
mory of all «hat now remains to you of your 
sovereignty on the North American continent, 
}n an answer practical, memorable, difficult to 
bn accounted for. but blazing as the son itself 



in sight of the whole woild, to the whole charft 
of divided allegiance. At your conquest of 
Canada, you found it Roman Catholic; you had 
to choose for her a constitution in churoh and 
state. Tou were wise enough not to thwart 
public opinion. Tour own conduct towards 
Presbyterianism in Scotland was an example 
for imitation ; your own conduct towards Ca- 
tholoeism in Ireland^was a beacon for avoid- 
ance; and in Canada yon established and 
endowed the religion of the people. Canada 
was your only Roman Catholic colony. Tour 
other colonies revolted ; they called on a Catho- 
lic power to support them, and they achieved 
their independence. Catholic Canada, with 
what Lord Liverpool would call her half-alle- 
giance, ahne stood by you. She fought by 
yonr side against the interference of Catholic 
France. To reward and encourage her loyalty, 
you endowed in Canada bishops to say massi 
and to ordain others to say mass, whom, at tha* 
very time, your laws woald have hanged for 
saying mass in England ; and Canada is ^ill 
vonrs in spite of Catholic France, in spite of 
her spiritual obedience to the pope, in spite of 
Lord Liverpool's argument, and in spite of the 
independence of all the states that surround 
her. This is the only trial you have made* 
Where you allow to the Roman Catholics their 
religion undisturbed, it has proved itself to be 
compatible with the most faithful allegiance. 
It is only where you have placed allegiance 
and religion before them as a dilemma, that 
they have preferred (as who will say they ought 
noti) their religion to their allegiance. How 
then stands the imputation 1 Disproved by 
history, disproved in all states where both reli- 
gions co-exist, and in both hemispheres, and 
asserted in an exposition by Lord Liverpool, 
solemnly and repeatedly abjured by all Catho- 
lics, of the discipline of their churoh." — Lord 
NugenlU LetttTt pp. 35, 36. 

Can any man who has gained permission to 
take off his strait^waistcoat, and been out of 
Bedlam three weeks, believe that the Catholic 
question will be set to rest by the conversion 
of the Irish Catholics to the Protestant religion! 
The best chance of conversion will be gained 
by taking caro that the point of honour is not 
against conversion. 

''We may, I think, collect from what we 
know of the ordinary feelings of men that, by 
admitting all to a community of political bene- 
fits, we should remove a material impediment 
that now presents itself to the advances of 
proselytism to our established mode of worship ; 
particularly assuming, as we do, that it is the 
purest, and that the disfranchised mode is sup- 
ported only by superstition and priestcraft. By 
external pressure and restraint, things are com- 
pacted as well in the moral as in the physical 
world. Where a sect is at spiritual variance 
with the established church, it only requires an 
abridgment of civil privileges to render it at 
once a political faction. Its members become 
instantly pledged, some from enthusiasm, some 
from resentment, and many from honourable 
shame, to cleave with desperate fondness to the 
sufiering fortunes of an hereditary religion. Is 
this human nature, or is it not ? Is it a natural 
or an unnatural feeling for the representative 
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of an ancient Roman Catholic family, even if 
in his heart he rejected the controverted tenets 
of his early faith, to scorn an open conformity 
to oars, so long as such conformity brings with 
it the irremovable suspicion that mith and con- 
science may have bowed to the base hope of 
temporal advantage 1 Every man mnst feel 
and act for himself: but, in my opinion, a good 
«ian might be put to difficulty to determine 
whether more harm is not done by the example 
of one changing his religion to his worldly 
advantage, than good by his openly professing 
conformity from what we think error to what 
we think trulh.^ — Lord Nugent' t Letter, pp. 64, 
55. 

« We will not be bullied out of the Catholic 
qaestion.** This is a very common text, and 
requires some comment. If you mean that the 
sense of personal danger shall not prevent yon 
from doing w'lat: you think right — this is a 
worthy and proper feeling, but no such motive 
is suspected, and no such question is at issue. 
Nobody doubts but that any English gentleman 
would be ready to join his No-Popery corps, 
and to do his duty to the community, if the 
government required it; but the question is, Is 
it worth while in the government to require it? 
Is it for the general advantage that such a war 
should be carried on for such an object 1 It is 
a question not of personal valour, but of politi- 
cal expediency. Decide seriously if it is worth 
the price of civil war to exclude the Catholics, 
and act accordingly ; taking it for granted that 
you possess, and that every body supposes you 
to possess, the vulgar attribute of personal 
sourage ; but do not draw your sword like a 
fool, from the unfounded apprehension of being 
called a coward. 

We have great hopes of the Duke of Cla- 
rence. Whatever else he may be, he is not a 
bigot — not a person who thinks it necessary to 
show respect to his royal father, by prolonging 
the miseries and incapacities of six millions of 
people. If he ascends the throne of these 
realms, he must stand the fire of a few weeks' 
clamour and' unpopularity. If the measure is 
passed by the end of May, we can promise his 
royal highness it will utterly be forgotten be« 
fore the end of June. Of all human nonsense, 
it is surely the greatest to talk of respect to the 
late king — respect to the memory of the Duke 
of York — by not voting for the Catholic ques- 
tion. Bad enough to bum widows when the 
husband dies — bad enough to bum horses, 
dogs, butlers, footmen, and coachmen, on the 
faneral pile of a Scythian warrior— but to offer 
up the happiness of seven millions of people to 
the memory of the dead, is certainly the most 
insane sepulchral oblation of which history 
makes mention. The best compliment to these 
deceased princes, is to remember their real 
good qualities, and to forget (as soon as we can 
forget it) that these good qualities were tar- 
nished by limited and mistaken views of reli- 
gious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of 
persecution ; whereas, of all luxuries, it is the 
most expensive. The Ranters do not cost us 
a farthinjj, because ihcy are not disqualified by 
ranting. The Methodists and Unitarians arc 
gratis. The Irish Catholics, supposing every 



alternate year to be war, as it has been for tho 
last century, will cost us within these next 
twenty years, forty millions of money. There 
are S0»000 soldiers there in time of peace; in 
war, including the militia, their numbers will 
be doubled — and there must be a very formida^ 
ble fleet in addition. Now, when the tax paper 
comes round, and we are to make a return of 
the greatest number of horses, buggies, ponies, 
dogs, cats, bulfinches, and canary binis, icc^ 
and to be taxed accordingly, let us remember 
how well and wisely our money has been 
spent, and not repine that we have purchasedf 
by severe taxation, the high and exalted plei> 
sures of intolerance and persecution. 

It is mere unsupported and unsnpportable 
nonsense to talk of the exclusive disposition 
of the Catholics to persecute. The Protestants 
have murdered, ana tortured, and laid waste as 
much as the Catholics. Each party, as U 
gained the upper hand, tried death as thn 
remedy for heresy — both parties have tried it 
in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rightSp 
and political power, and applied against the 
Catholics: the real difference between these 
two words is, that civil comes from a Latin 
word, and political from a Greek one ; but if 
there is any difference in their meaning, the 
Catholics do not ask for political power, but 
for eligibility to political power. The Catho- 
lies have never prayed, or dreamt of praying, 
that so many of the judges and king's counsel 
should necessarily be Catholics; bat that no 
law should exist which prevented them from 
becomiiig so, if a Protestant king chose to 
make them so. Eligibility to political power is 
a civil privilege, of which we have no more 
right to deprive any man than of any other 
civil privilege. The good of the state may 
require that all civil rights may be taken from 
Catholics ; but to say that eligibility to political 
power is not a civil right, and that to take it 
away without grave cause, would not be n 
great act of injustice, is mere declamation. 
Besides, what is called political power, and 
what are called civil rights, are given or with- 
holden, without the least reference to any prin- 
ciple, but by mere caprice. A right of votin|^ 
is given— this is political power; eligibility to 
the office of alderman or bank director is re- 
fused — this is a civil right: the distinction is 
perpetually violated, just as it has suited the 
state of parties for the moment. And here a 
word or two on the manner of handling the 
question. Because some offices must be filled 
with Catholics, all would be : this is one topic. 
A second is, because there might be inconve- 
nience from a Catholic king or chancellor, 
that, therefore, there would be no inconve- 
nience from Catholic judges or Serjeants. In 
talking of establishments, they always take 
care to blend the Irish and English establish 
ments, and never to say which is meant, though 
the circumstances of both are as different as 
possible. It is always presumed, that sects 
holding opinions contrary to the establishmcn., 
are hoetile to the establishment; meaning by 
the word hostile, that they are combined, or 
ready to combine, for its destraction. It is 
contended that the Catholics would not be satis 
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ied by these eoneessions ; meaning, thereby, 
that many would not be so— bat forgetting to 
add, that many vnuid be quite satisfied---all 
fMOff satisfied, and less likely to run into rebel- 
Hon. It is urged that the mass of Catholics 
are indifferent to the question; whereas ^never 
mind the cause) there is not a Catholic plough- 
boy, at this moment, who is not ready to risk 
his life for it, nor a Protestant stable-boy, who 
does not give himself airs of superiority over 
any papistical cleaner of horses, who is scrub- 
bing with him under the same root 

T\it Irish were quiet under the severe code 
of Queen Anne— so the half-murdered man 
left on the ground bleeding by thieves is quiet; 
and he only moans, and cries for help as he 
recovers. There was a method which would 
have made the Irish still more quiet, and effec- 
tually have put an end to all further solicita- 
Hon respecting the Catholic question. It was 
adopted in the case of the wolves. 

They are forming societies in Ireland for the 
encouragement of emigration, and striving, 
and successfolly striving, to push their redun- 
dant population into Great Britain. Our busi- 
ness IS to pacify Ireland — ^to give confidence to 
capitalists — and to keep their people where 
they are. On the day the Catholic question 
was passed, all property in Ireland would rise 
90 per cent. 

Protestants admit that there are sectaries sit- 
tmg in Parliament, who differ from the Church 
of England as much as the Catholics ; but it 
is forgotten that, according to the doctrine of 
the Church of England, the Unitarians are con- 
sidered as condemned to eternal punishment in 
another world — and that many such have seats 
in Parliament. And can anything be more 
preposterous (as far as doctrine has any in- 
fluence in these matters) than that men, whom 
we believe \o be singled out as objects of God's 
eternal vengeance, should have a seat in our 
national councils : and that Catholics, whom 
we believe may be saved, should not 1 

The only argument which has any appear' 
oncff of weight, is the question of divided alle- 
giance; and, generally speaking, we should 
say it is the argument which produces the 
createst effect in the country at large. Eng- 
Mnd, in this respect, is in the same state, at 
least, as the whole of Catholic Europe. Is not 
the allegiance of every French, eveiy Spanish, 
and every Italian Catholic (who is not a Ro- 
manO divided 1 His king is in Paris, or Madrid, 
or Naples, while his high-priest is at Rome. 
We speak of it as an anomaly in politics; 
whereas, it is the state, and condition of almost 
the whole of Europe. The danger of this 
dirided allegiance, they admit, is nothing, as 
long as it is confined to purely spiritual con- 
oems ; but it may extend itself to temporal 
matters, and so endanger the safety of the state. 
This danger, however, is greater in a Catholic 
than in a Protestant country ; not only on ac- 
count of the greater majority upon whom it 
might act : but because there are objects in a 
Catholic country much more desirable, and 
attainable, than in a country like England, 
where Popery does not exist, or Ireland, where 
it IS humbled, and impoverished. Take, for 
instance, the freedom of the Qallican Church. 



What eternal disputes did this object give birth 
tol What a temptation to ihe Pope to infringe 
in rich Catholic countries ! How is it possible 
his holiness can keep his hands from picking 
and stealing 1 It must not be imagined that 
Catholicism has been any defence against the 
hostility and aggression of the Pope ; he haa 
cursed and excommunicated every Catholic 
state in Europe, in their turns. Let that emi- 
nent Protestant, Lord Bathurst, state any one 
instance where, for the last century, the Pope 
has interfered with the temporal concerns of 
Great Britain. We can mention, and his lord- 
ship will remember, innumerable instances 
where he might have done so, if such were the 
modem habit and policy of the court of Rome. 
But the foct is, there is no court of Rome, and 
no Pope. There is a wax-work Pope, and a 
wax-work court of Rome. But popes of flesh 
and blood have long since disappeared; and 
in the same way, those great giants of the city 
exist no more, but their truculent images are 
at Guildhall. We doubt if there is in the trea- 
sury of the Pope change for a guinea^-we are 
sure there is not in his armory one gun which 
will go off. We believe, if he attempted to 
bless any body whom Dr. Doyle cursed, or to 
curse any body whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that 
his blessings and curses would be as power- 
less as his artillery. Dr. Doyle* is the Pope 
of Ireland ; and the ablest ecclesiastic of that 
country will always be its Pope— and that Lofd 
Bathurst ought to know — ^most likely does 
know. Bat what a waste of life and time, to 
combat such arguments ! Can my Lord Bath- 
urst be ignorant 1 Can any man, who has the 
slightest knowledge of Ireland, be ignorant, 
that the portmanteau which sets out every 
quarter for Rome, and returns from it, is an 
heap of ecclesiastical matters, which have no 
more to do with the safety of the country, than 
they have to do with the safety of the moon— 
and which but for the respect to individual 
feelings, might all be published at Charing 
Cross 1 Mrs. Flanagan, intimidated by sto- 
mach complaints, wants a dispensation for 
eating fleshl CorneUut Oh Bowd has intermar- 
ried by accident with his grandmother; and 
finding that she is really his grandmother, his 
conscience is uneasy. Mr. Mac TooUy, the 
priest, is discovered to be married : and to have 
two sons. Castor and PoUux Mae TooUy. Three 
or four schools-full of little boys have been 
cursed for going to hear a Methodist preacher. 
Baigains for shirts and toe-nails of deceased 
saints — surplices and trencher-caps blessed by 
the Pope. These are the fruits of double alle- 
giance — the objects of our incredible fear, and 
the cause of our incredible folly. There is nc* 
a syllable which goes to or comes froia the 
court of Rome, which, by a judicious expendi 
ture of sixpence by the year, would not be open 
to the examination of every member of the 



***0f this I can with great truth assure you; 8n4 
my testimony, if not entitled to respect, should not Im 
utterly disrefrarded, that papal influence will never in- 
duce the Catholics of this country either to continue 
tranquil, or to be disturbed, either to aid or to oppose 
the government ; and that your lordship can rontriuuls 
much more than the Pope to secure their allegiance, ot 
to render them disaffected."— I>r. DoyWiLetUrULori 
lAv9rf09lt lift. 
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cabinet. Tliose who nse such argnments know 
the answer to them as well as we do. The 
real evil they dread is the destruction of the 
church of Ireland, and, through that, of the 
Church of England. To which we reply, that 
such danger must proceed from the regular 
proceedings of Parliament, or be effected by 
insurrection and rebellion. The Catholics, re- 
stored to civil functions, would, we believe, be 
more likely to cling to the church than to Dis- 
senters. If not, both Catholics and Dissenters 
must be utterly powerless against the over- 
whelming English interests and feelings in the 
house. Men are less incUned to run into rebel- 
lion, in proportion as they have less to com- 
plain of; and, of all other dangers, the greatest 
to the Irish and English church establishments, 
and to the Protestant faith throughout Europe, 
is to leave Ireland in Ui pretent ttate of dUsconteni, 

If the intention is to wait to the last, before 
concession is made, till the French or Ameri- 
cans have landed, and the holy standard has 
been unfurled, we ought to be sure of the terms 
which can be obtained at such a crisis. This 
game was played in America. Commissioners 
were sent in one year to offier and to press what 
would have been most thankfully received the 
year before; but they were always too late. 
The rapid concessions of England were out- 
stripped by the more rapid exactions of the 
colonies ; and the commissioners returned with 
Uie melancholy history, that they had humbled 
themrelves before the rebels in vain. If you 
ever mean to concede at all, do it when every 
concession will be received as a favour. To 
wait till you are forced to treat, is as mean in 
principle as it is dangerous in effect. 

Then, how many thousand Protestant Dis- 
senters are there who pay a double allegiance 
to the king, and to the head of their church, 
who is not the king! Is not Mr. William 
Smith, member for Norwich, the head of the 
Unitarian Church t Is not Mr. Wilberforce the 
head of the Clapham Church 1 Are there not 
twenty preachers at Leeds, who regulate all the 
proceedings of the Methodists 1 The gentle- 
men we have mentioned are eminent, and most 
excellent men ; but if any thing at all is to be 
apprehended from this divided allegiance, we 
should be infinitely more afraid of some Jaco- 
binical fanatic at the head of Protestant vota- 
ries — some man of such character as Lord 
George Gordon — than we should of all the 
efforts of the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from 
not obeying the king as head of the church, 
it might be supposed to be a very active office 
— that the king was perpetually interfering with 
the affairs of the church — and that orders were 
in a course of emanation from the throne 
which regulated the fervour, and arranged 
the devotion, of all the members of the Church 
of England. But we really do not know 
what orders are ever given by the king to 
the church, except the appointment of a fast- 
day once in three or four years ; — nor can 
we conceive (for appointment to bishoprics 
is out of the question) what duties there 
would be to perform, if this allegiance were 
paid, instead of being withholden. Supremacy 
appears to us to be a mere name, without ex- 



ercise of power — and allegiance to be a duty 
without any performance annexed. If any one 
will say what onght to be done, which is not 
done, on account of this divided allegiance, we 
shall better understand the magnitude of the 
eviL Till then, we shall consider it as a lucl^ 
Protestant phrase, good to look at, like the 
mottos and ornaments on cake, but not fit to 
be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to expect, 
in an ancient church like that of the Catholicsy 
the same uniformity as in churches which 
have not existed for more than two or three 
centuries. The coats and waistcoats of the 
reign of Henry VIII. bear some resemblance to 
the same garments of the present day ; but, as 
yon recede, you get to the skins of wild beasts, 
or the fleeces of sheep, for the garments of 
savages. In the same way, it is extremely 
difficult for a church, which has to do with the 
counsels of barbarous ages, not to be detected 
in some discrepancy of opinion; while in 
younger churches, every thing is fair and fresh, 
and of modern date and figure ; and it is not 
the custom among theologians to own their 
church in the wrong. " No religion can stand, 
if men, without regard to their €rod, and widi 
regard only to controversy, shall rake out ot 
the rubbish of antiquity the obsolete and quaint 
follies of the sectarians, and affront the majesty 
of the Almighty, with Uie impudent catalogue 
of their devices ; and it is a strong argument 
against the proscriptive system, that it helps to 
continue this shocking contest Theologian 
against theologian, polemic against polemic 
until the two madmen defame their common 
parent, and expose their common religion."— 
Graitan'i Speech on the CaihoHc Qitafum, 1805. 

A good-natured and well-conditioned person 
has pleasure in keeping and distributing any 
thing that is good. If he detects any thing wim 
superior flavour, he presses and invites, and is 
not easy till others participate ; — and so it is 
with political and religious freedom. It is a 
pleasure to possess it, and a pleasure to com- 
municate it to others. There is something 
shocking in the greedy, growling, guzzling mo- 
nopoly of such a blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of atheists ; and 
therefore, a great cause of offence to the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergy is removed. Navigap 
tion bv steam renders all shores more accessi- 
ble, ^e union among Catholics is consoli- 
dated ; all the dangers of Ireland are redoubled; 
every thing seems tending to an event fatal to 
England — ^fatal (whatever Catholics may fool- 
ishly imagine) to Ireland — and which will 
subject them both to the dominion of France. 

Formerly a poor man might be removed 
from a parish if there was the slightest danger 
of his becoming chargeable ; a hole in his coat 
or breeches excited suspicion. The church- 
wardens said, ** He hat cost us nothing, but he 
may cost us something; and we must not live 
even in the apprehension of evil." All this is 
changed ; and (he law now says, " Wait till you 
are hurt ; time enough to meet the evil when it 
comes ; you have no right to do a certain evil 
to others, to prevent an uncertain evil to yc-ur- 
selves." The Catholics, however, are told that 
what they do ask is objected, to^ ftom ^Wt <ft»l 
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•f what they may ask ; that they most do with- is quite as near to the VaticaA as it is to tha 

oat that which is reammabUf for fear they should Kiii — ^if not much nearer, 
ask what is unnammabU, ** I would give you a Instead of lamenting the power of the priests 

penny (says the miser to the heggar), if I was over the lower orders of the Irish, we ought to 

quite sare you would not ask me for half a congratulate ourselves that any influence can 

crown.^ affect or control them. Is the tiger less fonni> 

« - Nothing, I am told, is now so common on dable in the forest than when he has been 

the continent as to hear our Irish policy dis- caught and tanght to obey a voice, and tremble 

cussed. Till of late the extent of the disablli- at an hand ! But we overrate the power of 

ties was but little understood, and less regarded, the priest, if we suppose that the upper orders 

partly because, having less liberty themselves, are to encounter all the dangers of treason and 

foreigners could not appreciate the deprivations, rebellion, to confer the revenues of the Protest- 

and partly because the pre-eminence of Eng- ant church upon the Catholic clergy. If the 

land was not so decided as to draw the tyts of influence of the Catholic clergy upon men of 

the world on all parts of our system. It was rank and education is so unbounded, why can- 

•carcely credited that England, that knight- not the French and Italian clergy recover their 

errant abroad, should play the ezclusionist at possessions, or acquire an equivalent for them 1 

aome ; that everjr where else she should declaim They are starving in the fall enjoyment of an 

against oppression, but contemplate it without influence which places (as we think) all the 

emotion at her doors. That her armies should wealth and power of the country at their feet— 

narch, and her orators philippize, and her poets an influence which, in our opinion, overpowers 

sing acainst continental tyranny, and ^et that avarice, fear, ambition, and is the master of 

laws should remain extant, and principles be every passion which brings on change and 

operative within our gates, which are a bitter movement in the Protestant world, 
satire on our philanthropy, and a melancholy We conclude with a few words of advice lo 

negation of our professions. Our sentiments the different opponents of the Catholic ques* 

have been so lofty, our deportment to foreigners tion. 
so haughty, we have set up such liberty and 2\) ttu l^Pcpery FooL 




uS^should be found out at length in taking the P^^o??' will consent to emancipation of ^e 

diversion of private tyranny after the most Cattolics, and leave you to roar and bellow No 

approved models for thkt amusement.--.Xe«fr ^""V^^' ^ ^*^*»^y *"^ *« °*^»- 

to Lord MiUon, pp. 60, 61. To thi No-Popery Jiogue. 

We sincerely hope — we firmly believe— it A shameful and scandalous game, to sport 
never will happen ; but if it were to happen, with the serious interests of the country, in 
why cannot England be just as happy with order to gain some increase of public power! 
Ireland being CaihoUc. as it is with Scotland j,^ ^^ jj^,^ No-Popery PeopU. 
being Presbytenan i Has not the Church of „- . , . 
England lived side by side with the Kirk, with- We respect you very smcerely-out are 
out crossing or jostling, for these last hundred astonished at your existence. 
years t Have the Presbyterian members enter- To the Bate. 
ed into any conspiracy for mincing bishoprics Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the 
and deaneries into synods and presbyteries ? ©Id anti-popery people are fast perishing away. 
And is not the Church of England tenfold more Take heed that you are not surprised by an 
rich and more strong than when the separation emancipating king, or an emancipating admin- 
took place 1 But however this may be, the real istration. Leave a loau pecnitetUUe /—prepare 
danger, even to the church of Ireland, as we a place for retreat — get ready your equivoca- 
have before often remarked, is the refusal of lions and denials. The dreadful day may yet 
Catholic emancipation. come, when liberality may lead to place and 

It would seem, from the phrenzy of many power. We understand these matters here, 

worthy Protestants, whenever the name of Ca- ft is the safest to be moderately base— to be 

tholic is mentioned, that the greatest possible flexible in shame, and to be always ready for 

diversiy of religious opinions existed between what is generous, good, and just, when any 

the Catholic and the Protestant — that they were thing is to be gained by virtue, 

as different as fish and flesh — as alkali and acid 2^ ^^^ Cathdia 

i— as cow and cart-horse; whereas it is quite ,„ . \v ,, ' • v 

clear, that there are many Protestant sects Wait. Do not add to your misenes by a mad 

whosedifference from each other is much more and desperate rebellion. Persevere in civfl 

marked, both in church discipline and in tenets exertions, and concede all you can concedCi 

of faith, than that of Protestants and Catholics. All great alterations in human affairj are prOi 

We maintain that Lambeth, in these two points, duced by compromise. 
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NECKAR'S LAST VIEWS. 



[Edutbuboh Rmraw, 1803.] 



Iff power coald be measured by territory, or 
counted by populatioiip the inveteracy, and the 
disproportion which exists between France and 
England, must occasion to every friend of the 
latter country the most serious and well-found- 
ed apprehensions. Fortunately however for 
us, the question of power is not only what is 
the amount of population 1 but, how is that 
population governed 1 How far is a confidence 
in the t/a6i/i<y of political institutions establish- 
ed by an experience of their witdom f Are the 
various interests of society adjusted and pro- 
tected by a system of laws thoroughly tried, 
gradually ameliorated, and purely administer- 
ed 1 What is the degree of general prosperity 
evinced by that most perfect of all criltria, ge- 
neral credit 1 These are the considerations to 
which an enlightened politician, who speculates 
on the future destiny of nations, will direct his 
attention, more than to the august and impos- 
ing exterior of territorial dominion, or to those 
brilliant moments, when a nation, under the 
influence of great passions, rises above its 
neighbours, and above itself, in military re- 
nown. 

If it be visionary to suppose the grandeur 
and safety of the two nations as compatible 
and co-existent, we have the important (though 
the cruel) consolation of reflecting, that the 
French have yet to put together the very ele- 
ments of a civil and political constitution ; that 
they have to experience all the danger and all 
the inconvenience which result from the rash- 
ness and the imperfect views of legislators, 
who have every thing to conjecture, and every 
thing to create ; that they must submit tp the 
confusion of repeated change, or the greater 
evil of obstinate perseverance in error; that 
they must live for a century in that state of 
perilous uncertainty in which every revolution- 
ized nation remains, before rational liberty be- 
comes feeling and habit, as well as law, and is 
written in the hearts of men as plainly as in 
the letter of the statute ; and that the opportu- 
nity of beginning this immense edifice of hu- 
man happiness is so far from being presented 
to them at present, that it is extremely problem- 
atical whether or not they are to be bandied 
from one vulgar usurper to another, and remain 
for a century subjugated to the rigour of a 
military government, at once the scorn and the 
scourge of Earope.f 

To the more ffleasing supposition, that the 
First Consul will make use of his power to 
give his country a free constitution, we are in- 
debted for the work of M. Neckar now before 
us, a work of which good temper is the charac- 
teristic excellence ; it every where preserves 

• DemUres Vuea de PolUique^t «< d* Fiitanct. Par M. 
Neckar. An 10, 1802. 

f All thiji is, unfortunfttely, ai true now ai it wai 
wb#in written thirty yean ago. 



that cool impartiality which it is so difficult to 
retain in the discussion of subjects connected 
with recent and important events; modestly 
proposes the results of reflection ; and, neither 
deceived nor wearied by theories, examines th« 
best of all that mankind have said or done for 
the attainment of rational liberty. 

The principal object of M. Neckar's book it 
to examine this question, ** An opportunity of 
election supposed, and her present circumstan- 
ces considered — ^what is the best form of ^ 
vernment which France is capable of receiv- 
ing t" and he answers his own query by giving 
thepreference to a Republic One and Indivisible* 

The work is divided into four parts. 

1. An Examination of the present constitn* 
tion of France. 

S. On the best form of a Republic One and 
Indivisible. 

8. On the best form of a Monarchical Go* 
vernment 

4. Thoughts upon Finance. 

From the misfortune which has hitherto aU 
tended all discussions of jnreatnt constitutions 
in France, M. Neckar has not escaped. The 
subject has proved too rapid for the author; 
and its existence has ceased before its proper- 
ties were examined. This part of the work, 
therefore, we shall entirely pass over : because, 
to discuss a mere name, is an idle waste of 
time; and no man pretends that the present 
constitution of France can, with propriety, be 
considered as any thing more. We shall pro- 
ceed to a description of that form of a republic 
can government which appears to M. Neckar 
best calculated to promote the happiness of that 
country. 

Every department is to be divided into five 
parts, each of which is to send one member. 
Upon the eve of an election, all persons pajring 
300 livres of government taxes in direct con- 
tribution, are to assemble together, and choose 
100 members from their own number, who 
form what M. Neckar calls a chamber of indi- 
cation. This chamber of indication is to pre- 
sent five candidates, of whom the people are 
to elect one ; and the right of voting in this 
latter election is given to every body engaged 
in a wholesale or retail business ; to all super- 
intendents of manufactures and trades; to all 
commissioned and non-commissioned officera 
and soldiers who have received their discharge; 
and to all citizens paying, in direct contribu- 
tion, to the amount of twelve livres. Votes 
are not to be given in one spot, but before the 
chief magistrate of each commune where the 
voter resides, and there inserted in registers; 
from a comparison of which, the successfbl 
candidate is to be determined. The municipal 
officers are to enjoy the right of recommending 
one of these candidates to the people, who are 
free to adopt their recommendation ot not. as 
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they may think proper. The right of voting is 
eonfined to quahfied single men of twenty-five 
years of age : married men of the same de- 
scription may vote at any age. 

To this plan of election we cannot help 
thinking there are many great and insnperahle 
objections. The first and infallible conse- 
quence of it wonld be, a devolution of the 
whole elective franchise upon the chamber of 
iidication, and a complete exclusion of the 
people from any share in the privilege : for the 
chamber bound to return five candidates, would 
take care to return four out of the five so tho- 
roughly objectionable, that the people would 
be compelled to choose the fifth. Such has 
been the constant effect of all elections so con- 
•titnted in Great Britain, where the power of 
conferring the office has always been found to 
be vested in those who named the candidates, 
not in those who selected an individual from 
the candidates named. 

But if such were not the consequences of a 
double election ; and if it were so well consti- 
tuted, as to retain that character which the 
legislature meant to impress upon it, there are 
o£er reasons which would induce us to pro- 
Bounce it a very pernicious institution. The 
only foundation of political liberty is the spirit 
of the people; and the only circumstance 
which makes a lively impression upon their 
senses, and powerfully reminds them of their 
importance, their power, and their rights, 
is the periodical choice of their represen- 
tatives. How easily that spirit may be to- 
taJy extinguished, and of the degree of abject 
fear and slavery to which the human race may 
be reduced for ages, every man of reflection is 
sufficiently aware : and he knows that the pre- 
servation of that feeling is, of all other objects 
of political science, the most delicate and the 
most difficult It appears to us, that a people 
who did not choose their representatives, but 
only those who chose their representatives, 
would very soon become indifferent to their 
elections altogether. To deprive them of their 
power of nominating their own candidate, 
would be still worse. The eagerness of the 
people to vote, is kept alive by their occasional 
expulsion of a candidate who has rendered 
himself objectionable, or the adoption of one 
who knows how to render himself agreeable 
to them. They are proud of being solicited 
ptnonaUy by a man of family or wealth. The 
uproar even, and the confusion and the clamour 
of a popular election in England, have their 
use : they give a stamp to the names. Liberty, 
CoH^UtUionf and People : they infuse sentiments 
which nothing but violent passions and gross 
objects o/ sense could infuse ; and which would 
never exist, perhaps, if the sober constituents 
were to sneak, one by one, into a notary's office 
to deliver their votes for a representative, or 
were to form the first link in that lon^; chain 
of causes and effects, which, in this compound 
kind of elections, ends with choosing a mem- 
ber of parliament 

*< Above all things (sa}'s M. Neckar) languor 
IS the most deadly to a republican government; 
for when such a political association is anima- 
ted neither by a kind of instinctive affection 
^or its beauty, nor by the continual homage of 



reflection to the happy union of order and 
liberty, the public spirit is half lost, and with if 
the republic. The rapid brilliancy of despot* 
ism is preferred to a mere complicated ma- 
chine, from which every symptom of life and 
organisation is fled." 

Sickness, absence, and nonage, would (even 
under the supposition of universal suffrage) re* 
duce the voters of any country to one fourth 
of its population. A qualification much lower 
than that of the payment of twelve Uvres in. 
direct contribution, would reduce that fourth 
one half, and leave the number of voters ia 
France three miUions and a half; which, divided 
by 600, gives between five and six thousand 
constituents for each represensative ; a pum* 
her not amounting to a third part of the voters 
for many counties in England, and which cer> 
tainly is not so unwieldy as to make it neces- 
sary to have recourse to the complex mechan- 
ism of double elections^ Besides, too, if it 
could be believed that the peril were consider- 
able, of gathering men together in such masses, 
we have no hesitation in sajring, that it would 
be infinitelpr preferable to thin their numbers, 
by increasing the value of the qualification, 
than to obviate the apprehended bad eflfectSyby 
complicating the sjrstem of election. 

M. Neckar (much as he has seen and ob- 
served,) is cleariy deficient in that kind of ex- 
perience which is gained by living under free 
governments : he mistakes the riots of a free, 
for the insurrections of an enslaved people ; 
and appears to be impressed with the most tre- 
mendous notions of an English election. The 
difference is, that the tranquillity of an arbi- 
trary government is rarely disturbed, but from 
the most serious provocations, not to be expi- 
ated by any ordinary vengeance. The excesses 
of a free people are less important, because 
their resentments are less serious; and they 
can commit a great deal of apparent disorder 
with very little real mischief. An English mob, 
which, to a foreigner, might convey the belief 
of an impending massacre, is oAen contented 
by the demolition of a few windows. 

The idea of diminishing the number of con- 
stituents, rather by extending the period of non- 
age to twenty-five years, than by increasing the 
value of the qualification, appears to us to l« 
new and ingenious* No person considers him- 
self as so completely deprived of a share in 
the government, who is to enjoy it when he be- 
comes older, as he would do, were that privi- 
lege deferred till he became richer; time 
comes to all, wealth to few. 

This assembly of representatives, as VL 
Neckar has constituted it, appears to us to be 
in extreme danger of turning out to be a mere 
collection of country gentlemen. Every thing 
is determined by territorial extent and popnla- 
tion ; and as the voters in towns mast, in any 
single division, be almost alwavs inferior to the 
country voters, the candidates will be returned 
in virtue of large landed property ; and that in- 
finite advantage which is derived to a popular 
assembly, from the variety of characters of 
which it is composed, would be entirely lost 
under the system of M. Neckar. The sea-ports, 
the universities, the great commercial towns, 
should all have their separate oigans in the 
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parliament of a great conntiy. There should 
be some meap« of briDging in active, able, 
▼onng men, who ould submit to the labour of 
business, from the stimulus of honour and 
wealth. Others should be there, expressly to 
speak the sentiments, and defend the interests 
of the executive. Every popular assembly 
must be grossly imperfect, that is not composed 
of such heterogeneous materials as these. Our 
own parliament may perhaps contain within 
itself too many of that species of representa- 
tives, who could never have arrived at the dig- 
nity under a pure and perfect system of elec- 
tion ; but, for all the practical purposes of go- 
▼emment, amidst a great majority fairly elected 
by the people, we should always wish to see a 
cerfain number of the legislative body repre- 
senting interests very distinct from those of the 
people. 

The legislative part of his constitution M. 
Neckar manages in the following manner. 
There are two councils, the great and the little. 
The great council is composed of five mem- 
bers from each department, elected in the man- 
ner we have just described, and amounting to 
the number of six hundred. The assembly is 
re-elected every five years. No qualification* 
of property is necessary to its members, who 
receive each a salary of 12,000 livres. No one 
is eligible to the assembly before the age of 
twenty-five years. The litUe national council 
consists of one hundred members, or from that 
number to one hundred and twenty; one for 
each department It is re-elected every ten 
years ; its members must be thirty years of age ; 
and they receive the same salary as the mem- 
bers of the great council. For the election of 
the little council, each of the five chambers of 
indication, in every department, gives in the 
name of one candidate ; and, from the five so 
named, the same voters who choose the great 
council select one. 

The municipal officers enjoy, in this election, 
the same right of recommending one of the can- 
didates to the people ; a privilege which they 
would certainly exercise indirectly, without a 
law, wherever they could exercise it with any 
effect, and the influence of which the sanction 
of the law would at all times rather diminish 
than increase. 

The grand national council commences all 
deliberations which concern public order, and 
the interest of the state, with the exception of 
thoise only which belong to finance. Neverthe- 
less, the executive and the little council have 
it in their power to propose any law for the con- 
sideration of the grand council. When a law 
has passed the two councils, and received the 
sanction of the executive senate, it becomes 
binding upon the people. If the executive 
senate disapprov ? of any law presented to them 
for their adoption, they are to send it back to 
the two coancils for their reconsideration ; but 
if it pass these two bodies again, with the ap- 
probation of two-thirds of the members of each 
assembly, the executive has no longer the 
power of withholding its assent. All measures 
of finance are to initiate with government. 

* Nothing can be more absurd than our qualification 
for parliament: it is nothing but afioliah and ezpeo- 
aiTe lie oo parchment 



We believe M. Neckar to be right in his idea 
of not exacting any qualification of property in 
his legislative assemblies. When men are leA 
to choose their own governors, they are guided 
in their choice by some one of those motives 
which has always commanded their homage 
and admiration : — if they do not choose wealu, 
they choose birth or talents, or military fame ; 
and of all these species of pre-eminence, a large 
popular assembly should be constituted. In 
England, the laws, requiring that members of 
parliament should be possessed of certain pn^ 
perty, are (except in the instance of memben 
for counties^ pradieaUy repealed. 

In the salaries of the members of the two 
councils, with the exception of the expense, 
there is, perhaps, no great balance of good or 
harm. To some men it would be an induce- 
ment to become senators ; to others, induced by 
more honourable motives, it would afford the 
means of supporting that situation without dis* 
grace. Twenty-five years of age is certainly 
too late a period for Uie members of the great 
council. Of what astonishing displa]rs of elo- 
quence and talent should we have been de- 
prived in this country under the adoption of a 
similar rule ! 

The institution of two assemblies constitutes 
a check upon the passion and precipitation by 
which the resolutions of any single popular as 
sembly may occasionally be governed. Tbr 
chances, that one will correct the other, do not 
depend solely upon their dividuality, but upon 
the different ingredients of which they are com- 
posed, and that difierence of system and spirit, 
which results from a difference of conforma* 
tion. Perhaps M. Neckar has not sufficiently 
attended to this consideration. The difference 
between his two assemblies is not very mate- 
rial ; and the same popular fury which marked 
the proceedings of the one, would not be veiy 
sure of meeting with an adequate corrective in 
the dignified coolness and wholesome gravity 
of the other. 

All power which is tacitly allowed to devohre 
upon Uie executive part of a government, from 
the experience that it is most conveniently 
placed there, is both safer, and less likely to be 
complained of, than that w|iich is conferred 
upon it by law. If M. Neckar had placed some 
agents of the executive in the great council, all 
measures of finance would, tn factf have ortgi 
nated in them, without any exolusive right to 
such initiation; but the right of initiation, from 
M. Neckar's contrivance^ is likely to excite that 
discontent in the people, which alone can render 
it dangerous and objectionable. 

In this plan of a republic, every thing seems 
to depend upon the purity and the moderation 
of its governors. The executive has no con- 
nection with the great council ; the members of 
the great council have no motive of hope, or 
interest, to consult the wishes of the executive. 
The assembly, which is to give example to the 
nation, and enjoy its confidence, is composed of 
six hundred men, whose passions have no other 
control than that pure love of the public, which 
it is hoped they may possess, and that cool inves- 
tigation of interests, which it is hoped they may 
pursue. 

Of the effiscts of such a constituUoiu ev«c^ 
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most be eoDjectored ; for experience ena- ; 
Met OS to make no assertioii respeetin; it ! 
Tberr is only one gorernment in the modern 
world, wbich, from the effects it has prodoced, 
and the time it has endorad, can with justice be 
called good and free. Its constitotion, in books, 
eontainsi the description of a legislatire assem- 
Uj, similar to that of M. Neckar's. Happilj, 
perhaps, for the people, the share thej hare 
rvofly enjoyed in its election, is mnch less ample 
than that allotted lo them in this repoblic of the 
closet. How long a really popular assembly 
would tolerate any riral and co-existing power 
m the state— for what period the feeble execn- 
tive, and the untitled, unblazoned peers of a 
republic, could not stand against it — ^whether 
any institutions, compatible with the essence 
and meaning of a republic, could prevent it 
Drom absorbing all the dignity, the popularity 
and the power of the state^ — are questions that 
we leare for the resolution of wiser heads ; with 
the sincerest joy, that we have only a theoretical 
interest in stating them.* 

The executive senate is to consist of seven ; 
and the right of presoiting the candidates, and 
selecting from the candidates alternately from 
one assembly to the other, t. e. on a vacancy, | 
the great council present three candidates to 
Che little council, who select one from that 
number; and, on the next vacancy, by the in- 
version of this process, the little council pre- 
sent, and the great council select ; and so alter- 
nately. The members of the executive must 
be thirty-five years of age. Their measures 
are determined by a majority. The president, 
called the Consul, has a casting vote : bis sal- 
ary is fixed at 300,000 livres ; that of all the 
other senators at 60,000 livres. The office of 
consul is annual. Every senator enjoys it in 
his turn. Every year one senator goes out, 
unless re-elected ; which he may be once, and 
even twice, if he unites three-fourths of the 
votes of each council in his favour. The exe- 
cutive shall name to all civil and military of- 
fices, except to those of mayors and municipali- 
ties. Political negotiations, and connections 
with foreign countries, fall under the direction 
of the executive. Declarations of war or 
peace, when presented by the executive to the 
legislative body, are to be adopted, the first by 
a majority of three-fifths, the last by a simple 
majority. The parade, honours, and ceremo- 
nies of the executive, devolve upon the consul 
alone. The members of the senate, upon going 
out of office, become members of the little 
council, to the number of seven. Upon the 
vacation of an eighth senator, the oldest ex- 
senator in the little council resigns his seat to 
make room for him. All responsibility rests 
upon the consul alone, who has a right to stop 
the proceedings of a majority of the executive 
senate, by declaring them unconstitutional; 
and if the majority persevere, in spite of this 
declaration, the dispute is referred to and de- 
cided by a secret committee of the little coun- 
cil. 

M. Neckar takes along with him the same 
mistake through the whole of his constitution, 

• Thnt interest ii at preient not qalte lo theoretical 
•aft w«a. 



by conferring the choice cf caiid dales oa one 
body, and the elcctioa of the member on ai^ 
other : so that though the altematioii wooU take 
place between the two councils, it would toia 
oat to lie in an order directly opposite lo that 
which was intended. 

We perfectly acquiesce in die reasons IL 
Neckar has alfeged for the prelefCBce gtveo to 
an executive constituted of aiany individnais, 
rather than of one. The prise of supreme 
power is too tempting to admit of ikir play ia 
the game of ambitiin ; and it is wise to lessea 
iu value by dividing it : at least it is wise to 
do so under a form of government that caaaoc 
admit the lietter expedient of rendering the ex* 
ecutive hereditary; an expedient (gross and 
absurd as it seems to be) the best calcnlaledt 
perhaps, to obviate the effiects of ambitioa upon 
the stability of governments, by narrowing the 
field on which it acts, and the object for which 
it contends. The Americans have determined 
otherwise, and adopted an elective preskkncy : 
but there are innumerable circumstances, as 
M. Neckar very justly observes, whidi render 
the example of America inapplicable to other 
governments. America is a federative repub- 
lic, and the extensive jurisdiction of the md^ 
vidnal states exonerates the president from so 
great a portion of the cares of domestic go* 
vemment, that he may almost be eonsiderod 
as a mere minister of foreign affairs. America 
presents such an immediate, and such a sauc- 
ing species of provision to all its inhabitants^ 
that it has no idle discontented populace, its 
population amounts only to six millions, and it 
is not condensed in such masses as the popo- 
lation of Europe. Afler all, an experiment of 
twenty years is never to be cited in politics ; 
nothing can be built upon such a slender infer* 
ence. Even if America were to remain sta- 
tionary, she might find that she had presented 
too fascinating and irresistible an object to hu- 
man ambition : of course, that peril b increas- 
ed by every augmentation of a people, who an 
hastening on, with rapid and irresistible pace, 
to the highest eminences of human grandeor. 
Some contest for power there must be in eveiy 
free state : but the contest for vicarial and de- 
puted power, as it implies the presence of a 
moderator and a master, is more prudent than 
the struggle for that which is original and su- 
preme. 

The difficulty of reconciling the response 
bility of the executive with its dignity, M. 
Neckar foresees ; and states, but does not reme* 
dy. An irresponsible executive, the jealousy 
of a republic would never tolerate ; and its 
amenability to punishment, by degrading it in 
the eyes of the people, diminishes its power. 

All the leading features of civil libtrty are 
copied from the constitution of this coimtiy, 
with hardly any variation. 

Having thus finished his project of a repub- 
lic, M. Neckar proposes the government of this 
country as the best model of a temperate and 
hereditary monarchy ; pointing out such alter- 
ations in it as the genius of the French people, 
the particular circumstances in which they are 
placed, or the abuses which have crept into 
our policy, may require. From one or the 
other of these motives he re-establishes the 
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•aliqae law;* forms his elections after the 
same manDer as that previoasly described in 
his scheme of a repablic ; and excludes the 
clergy from the house of peers. This latter 
assembly M. Neckar composes of 250 heredi- 
tary peers chosen from the best families in 
France, and of 50 assistant peers enjoying that 
dignity for life only, and nominated by the 
crown. The number of hereditary peers is 
limited as above ; the peerage goes only in the 
male line ; and upon each peer is perpetually 
entailed landed property to the amount of 
30,000 litres. This partial creation of peers 
for life only, appears to remedy a rery material 
defect in the English constitution. An heredi- 
tary legislative aristocracy not only adds to the 
dignity of the throne, and establishes that gra- 
dation of ranks which is, perhaps, absolutely 
necessary to its security, but it transacts a con- 
siderable share of the business of the nation, 
as well in the framing of laws as in the dis- 
charge of its juridical functions. But men of 
rank and wealth, though they are interested by 
m splendid debate, will not submit to the drudg- 
ery of business, much less can they be supposed 
conversant in all the niceties of law questions. 
It is therefore necessary to add to their number 
a certain portion of novi komina, men of estab- 
lished character for talents, and upon whom 
the previous tenor of their lives has necessa- 
rily impressed the habits of business. The 
evil of this is, that the title descends to their 
posterity, without the talents and the utility 
that procured it ; and the dignity of the peerage 
is impaired by the increase of its numbers : 
not only so, but as the peerage is the reward 
of military, as well as the earnest of civil ser- 
vices, and as the annuity commonly granted 
with it is only for one or two lives, we are in 
some danger of seeing a race of nobles wholly 
dependent upon the crown for their support, 
and sacrificing their political freedom to their 
necessities. These evils are effectually, as it 
should seem, obviated by the creation of a eer- 
tain\ number of peers for life only ; and the in- 
crease of power which it seems to give to the 
crown, is very fairly counteracted by the ex- 
clusion of the episcopacy, and the limitation 
of the hereditary peerage. As the weight of 
business in the upper house would principally 
i»7o.r2 upon the created peers, and as they 
w:>i.i nardly arrive at that dignity without 
naving previously acquired great civil or mili- 
tary reputation, the consideration they would 
enjoy would be little inferior to that of the 
other part of the aristocracy. When the wh 
hUt$t of nature are fairly opposed to the noblesse 
created by political institutions, there is little 
fear that the former should suffer by the com- 
parison. 

If the clergy are suffered to sit in the lower 
house, the exclusion of the episcopacy from 
the upper house is of less importance : but, in 
some part of the legislative bodies, the inter- 



* A. iiMt fieniible and yalaable faw, liaiiiabinf fal- 
laptrv Aod chivalry from cabinets, and preventinf the 
Bniiab.e antics of grave statesmen. 

t The moat nseless and offensive tumonr in the body 
politic, is the titled son of a great man whose merit has 

£ laced him in the peerage. The name, Ace, and per- 
aps the pension, remain. The demon ia gone; or 
there la a stlg bt flavoar flrom tbe caak, but It b empty. 



ests of the church ought unquestionably to be 
represented. This consideration M. Pfeckar 
wholly passes over.* 

Though this gentleman considers an heredi* 
tary monarchy as preferable in the abstract, he 
deems it impossible that such a government 
could be established in France, under her pre* 
sent circumstances, from the impracticability 
of establishing with it an hereditary aristocra- 
cy; because the property, and the force of 
opinion, which constituted their real power, are 
no more, and cannot be restored. Though we 
entirely agree with M. Neckar, that an heredi* 
tary aristocracy is a necessary part of temperate 
monarchy, and that the latter must exist upon 
the base of the former, or not at all — we are by 
no means converts to the very decided opinion 
he has expressed of the impossibility of restor- 
ing them boUi to France. 

We are surprised that M. Neckar should at- 
tempt to build any strong argument upon the 
durability of opinions in nations that are aboot 
to undergo, or that have recently undergone, 
great political changes. What opinion was 
there m favour of a republic in 17801 Or 
against it in 1794 1 Or, what opinion is there 
now in favour of it in 18031 Is not the tide 
of opinions, at this moment, in France, setting 
back with a strength equal to its flow 1 and it 
there not reason to presume, that, for some time 
to come, their ancient institutions may be 
adored with as much fury as they were de- 
stroyed 1 If opinion can revive in favour of 
kings (and M. Neckar allows it may), why not 
in favour of nobles 1 It is true their property 
is in the hands of other persons ; and the whole 
of that species of proprietors will exert them- 
selves to the utmost to prevent a restoration so 
pernicious to their interests. The obstacle is 
certainly of a very formidable nature. But 
why this weight of property, so weak a weapon 
of defence to its aneientf should be deemed so 
irresistible in the hands of its preunt possessore, 
we are at a loss to conceive ; unless, indeed, it 
be supposed, that antiquity of possession di- 
minishes the sense of right and the vigour of 
retention ; and that men will struggle harder to 
keep what they have acquired only yesterday, 
than that which they have possessed, by them- 
selves or their ancestors, for six centuries. 

In France, the inferiority of the price of 
revolutionary lands to others, is immense. Of 
the former species, church land is considerably 
dearer than the forfeited estates of emigrants. 
Whence the difference of price, but from the 
estimated difference of security 1 Can any fact 
display more strongly the state of public opinion 
with regard to the probability of a future resto- 
ration of these estates, either partial or total ^ 
and can any circumstance facilitate the execu- 
tion of such a project more than the general 
belief that it will be executed 1 M. Neckar 
allows, Uiat the impediments to the formation 
of a republic are very serious ; but thinks they 
would all yield to the talents and activity of 
Buonaparte, if he were to dedicate himself to 

* The parochial clergy are as much unrepresented la 
the English Parliament as they are In the Parliament 
of Brobdignag. The bishopa make Just what laws they 
please, and the l>earing they may have on the happlneei 
of the clergy at large never for one moment conet '»ViU 
the iarloDi coaiidentloa of PaLCl*%«D«tti. 



fariaf Uie period cf i» imtaaey: of covie, 
therefore, he it to vuypot^ the tune porer 
iediieaiod t9 the loraHdtkm of «■ hereditaxr 
nooaffehy : or his pmUel of diSenhief is bb- 
Jvtt, sAd his preferraee irrtfionaL Boonapvie 
covid represeat the perioB of a BWfkaich, daring 
hii life, at well as be eoaU r^meDiihe ezceo- 
tive of a repaUie; and if be coald orereoiBe 
the tartialenee of eleetors, to vhom freedom 
was new, he eoold appease the jealoosj dias 
hts generals woaU entertain of ne retarainf 
■oMet. Indeed* witfaovt soch powerfol inter- 
vention, this latter objection does not appearto 
at to be by any means insaperaUe. If the his- 
loffy of oar own restoration were to be acted 
•rer again in Fruee, and rojaJty and aristo- 
eney broaght back I17 the niilitvy soeeeuor 
of Baonapane, it certainly coold nol be done 
withoot a rery liberal distribntion of faronrs 
among the great leaders of the army. 

lealoosy of the execative is one feature of a 
icpaUic ; in consequence, that goremment is 
etogged with a multiplicity of safeguards and 
restrictions, which render it unfit for inresti- 
galtng complicated details, and managing ex- 
tensile relations with vigour, consistency, and 
despatch. A republic, therefore^ is better fitted 
for a little state than a large one. 

A love of equality is another very strong 
principle in a republic ; therefore it does not 
tolerate hereditary hononr or wealth ; and all 
the effect produced upon the minds of the people 
by this factitious power is lost, and the govern- 
meot weakened; but, in proportion as the 
government is less able to command, the people 
should be more willing to obey; therefore a 
republic is better suited to a moral than an im- 
moral people. 

A people who have recently experienced great 
evils from the privileged orders and from mon- 
archs» love republican forms so much, that the 
warmth of their inclination supplies, in some 
degree, the defect of their institutions. Jmrne- 
diaiHy, therefore, upon the destruction of des- 
potism, a republic may be preferable to a limited 
monarchy. 

And yet, though narrowness of territory, 
parity of morals, and recent escape from des- 
potism, appear to be the circumstances which 
most strongly recommend a republic, M. Neckar 
proposes it to the most numerous and the most 
profligate people in Europe, who are disgusted 
with the very name of liberty, from the incredi- 
ble evils they have suffered in pursuit of it. 

Whatever be the species of free government 
adopted by France, she can adopt none without 
the greatest peril. The miserable dilemma in 
mhich men living under bad governments are 
placed, \Hf that, without a radical revolution, 
they may never be able to gain liberty at all ; 
and, with it, the attainment of liberty appears 
to be attended with almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. To call upon a nation, on a sudden, totally 
destitute of ^uch knowledge and experience, to 
perform all the manifold functions of a free 
conntitution,is to entrust valuable, delicate, and 
abstruse mechanism, to the rudest skill and the 
Jtrossest ignorance. Public acts may confer 
liberty ; but experience only can teach a people 
m 11SA it ; and» till they have gained that expe- 
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iagagreat good,wiiha« knowing how to aeC 
j about iL In an ^estaUtshed system of liberty. 
. like oar own, the caemchaeatswhi^ one de- 
' partHMnt of the stale nnfccs on any other, ara 
slow, and hardly inteniioaal ; die poliiieal fed- 
jings and the cuo stiinii oiial knowledge which 
.every Englishman ponesoea, eiente a pahlie 
' voaee, which tends to secsre &e tnaqoiUity of 
I the whole. Aasid the erode nentinienis and 
|new-bofn preeedeota of sodden Kbefty« the 
, crown might destroy &e romwonsy or die 
; eonuBons the erown, ataaotf before the people 
! had formed any opinioii of die nature of didr 
! contention. A naikm grown free in a single 
'day, is a child bom with die limbs and the 
I vigour of a man, who wooU take a drawn swoid 
for his ntiJe, and set the house in a Uaxe, that 
he might chuckle over the splendoor. 

Why can foetioas eloquence produce soeh 
' limited effects in this eoantiy 1 Partly beeaosa 
; we are accustomed to it, and know how to ap» 
' preciale it. We are acquainted widi popular 
assemblies ; and the language of our Parlifr 
^ meat prodoces the effect it ought opon pnblie 
opinion, because long experience enables us to 
conjecture the real motives by which men are 
actuated ; to separate the vehemence of party 
spirit from the language of principle and truth; 
and to discover whom we can trust, and whom 
we cannot The want of all this, and of much 
more than this, must retard, for a very long pe- 
riod, the practical enjoyment of liberty in 
France, and present very serious obstacles to 
her prosperity; obstacles little dreamed of by 
men who seem to measure the happiness and 
future grandeur of France by degrees of lon- 
gitude and latitude, and wbolwlieve she might 
acquire liberty with as much facility as she 
could acquire Switzerland or Naples. 

M. Neckar's observations on the finances of 
France, and on finance in general, are useful, 
entertaining, and not above the capacity of 
every reader. France, he says, at the begin- 
ning of 1781, had 43B millions of revenue; 
and, at present. 540 millions. The state paid, 
in 1781, about 216 millions in pensions, the in- 
terest of perpetual debts, and debts for life. It 
pays, at present, 80 millions in interests and 
pensions ; and owes about 12 millions for anti- 
cipations on the public revenue. A considera- 
ble share of the increase of the revenue is 
raised upon the conquered countries ; and the 
people are liberated from tithes, corv^es, and 
the tax on salt This, certainly, is a magnifi- 
cent picture of finance. The best informed 
people at Paris, who would be very glad to con- 
sider it as a copy from life, dare not contend 
that it is so. At least, we sincerely ask pardon 
of M. Neckar, if our information as to this 
point be not correct : but we believe he is gene- 
rally considered to have been misled by the 
public financial reports. 

In addition to the obvious causes which keep 
the interest of money so high in France, H. 
Neckar stales one which we shall present to 
our readers : — 

« There is one means for the establishment 
of credit," he says, ** equally important with 
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tiie others which I hare stated — a sentiment of 
respect for morals, sufficiently diffused to over- 
awe the government, and intimidate it from 
treating^with bad faith anj solemn engagements 
contracted in the name of the state. It u tku 
mped for moraU which teems at present to have dis- 
appeared? a respect which the Revolution has 
destroyed, and which is unquestionably one of 
the firmest supports of national faith." 

The terrorists of this country are so ex- 
tremely alarmed at the power of Buonaparte, 
that they ascribe to him resources which M. 
Neckar very justly observes to be incompati- 
ble—despotism and credit Now, dearly, if he 
is so omnipotent in France as he is represented 
to be, there is an end of all credit; for nobody 
will trust Aim whom nobody can compel to pay ; 
and if he establishes a credit, he loses all that 
temporary vigour which is derived fh)m a re- 
volutionary government. Either the despotism 
or the credit of France directed against this 
country would be highly formidable ; but, both 
together, can never be directed at the same 
time. 

In this' part of his work, M. Neckar very 
justly points out one of the most capital defects 
of Mr. Pitt's administration ; who always sup- 
poied that the power of France was to cease 



with her credit, and measured tke period of her 
existence by the depreciation of her assignats. 
Whereas, France was never more powerful 
than when she was totally unable to borrow a 
single shilling in tl^ whole circumference of 
Europe, and when her assignats were not worth 
the paper on which they were stamped. 

Such are the principal contents of BL Neck* 
ar's very respectable work. Whether, in die 
course of that work, his political notions ap- 
pear to be derived from a successful study of 
the passions of mankind, and whether his plan 
for the establishment of a republican govern* 
ment in France, for the ninth or tenth time, 
evinces a more sanguine, or a more sagacious 
mind, than the rest of the world, we would ra* 
ther our readers should decide for themselves, 
than expose ourselves to any imputation of ar> 
rogance, by deciding for them. But when wa 
consider the pacific and impartial disposition 
which characterizes the Laat Views on PoUtkM 
and FinaneSf the serene benevolence which it 
always displays, and the pure morals which it 
alwavs inculcates, we cannot help entertaining 
a high respect for its venerable author, and (eel> 
ing a fervent wish, that the last views of eveiy 
public man may proceed from a heart as np» 
right, and be directed to objects as goodi 
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CATTEAU, TABLEAU DES ETATS DANOI&* 

[EDmuKOB RxnKw, 1803.] 



Thb object of this book is to exhibit a pic- 
tore of the kingdom of Denmark, under all iu 
social relations, of politics, statistics, science, 
iBorals, manners, and everj thing which can 
inilaence its character and importance, as a 
free and independent collection of human 
beings. 

This book is, upon the whole, executed with 
great diligence and good sense. Some sub- 
jects of importance are passed oyer, indeed, 
with too mach haste; but if the publication 
had exceeded its present magnitude, it would 
soon have degenerated into a mere book of 
reference, impossible to be read, and fit only, 
like a dictionary, for the purposes of occasional 
appeal : It would not have been a picture pre- 
aenting us with an interesting epitome of the 
whole; but a tjrpograpbical plan, detailing, 
with minute and fatiguing precision, every 
trifling circumstance, and every subordinate 
feature. We should be far from objecting to a 
much more extended and elaborate peiform- 
ance than the present; because those who 
read, and those who write, are now so n.ume- 
rous, that there is room enough for varieties 
and modifications of the same subject: but 
information of this nature, conveyed in a form 
and in a size adapted to continaous reading, 
gains in surface what it loses in depth, — aod 
gives general notions to many, thoagh it can- 
not afford all the knowledge which a few have 
it in their power to acqaire, from the habits 
of more patient labour, and more profound 
research. 

This work, though written at a period when 
enthusiasm or disgust had thrown most men's 
minds off their balance, is remarkable, upon 
the whole, for sobriety and moderation. The 
observations, though seldom either strikingly 
ingenious or profound, are just, temperate, and 
always benevolent. We are so far from per- 
ceiving any thing like extravagance in Mr. 
Catteau, that we are inclined to think he is 
occasionally too cautious for the interests of 
truth ; that he manages the conrt of Den- 
mark with too much delicacy; and exposes, 
by distant and scarcely perceptible touches, 
that which it was his duty to have brought 
out boldly and strongly. The most disa- 
greeable circumstance in the style of the 
book is, the author's compliance with that 
irresistible avidity of his country to declaim 
upon common-place subjects. He goes on, 
mingling bucolic details and sentimental effu- 
sions, melting and measuring, crying and cal- 
cnlating, in a manner which is very bad, if it 
is ffoetry, and worse if it is prose. In speaking 
of the mode of cultivating potatoes, he cannot 
avoid calling the potato a modest vegetable: and 
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when he comes to the exportatioii of horKS 
from the duchy of Holstein, we learn thai 
" these animals are dn|^ed from the bosom of 
their peaceable and modest country, to hear, in 
foreign regions, the sound of the warlike tmm* 
pet; to carry the combatant amid the hostile 
ranks ; to increase the felat of some pompous 
procession; or drag, in gilded ear, soma 
favounie of fortune." 

We are sorry to be compelled to notica 
these untimely effusions, especially as they 
may lead to a suspicion of the fidelity of the 
work ; of which fidelity, from actual examina* 
tion of many of the authorities referred to, we 
have not the most remote doubt Mr. Catteau 
is to be depended upon as securely as any 
writer, going over such various and extensive 
ground, can ever be depended upon. He is 
occasionally guilty of some trifling inaceunr 
cies; but what he advances is commonly de- 
rived from the most indisputable authorities ; 
and he has condensed together a mass of infor- 
mation, which will render his book the most 
accessible and valuable road of knowledge, to 
those who are desirous of making any re 
searches respecting the kingdom of Den 
mark. 

Denmark, since the days of piracy, has 
hardly been heard of out of the Baltic Mar* 
garet, by the union of Calmar, laid the founda- 
tion of a monarchy, which (could it have been 
preserved by hands as strong as those which 
created it) would have exercised a powerful 
influence upon the destinies of Europe, and 
have strangled, perhaps in the cradle, the in- 
fant force of Russia. Denmark, reduced to 
her ancient bounds by the patriotism and 
talents of Gustavus Yasa, has never since 
been able to emerge into notice by her own 
natural resources, or the genius of her minis- 
ters and her monarchs. During that period, 
Sweden has more than once threatened to give 
laws to Enrope ; and, headed by Charles and 
Oustavus, has broke out into chivalrous enter- 
prises, with an heroic valour, which merited 
wiser objects, and greater ultimate success. 
The spirit of the Danish nation has, for the 
last two or three centuries, been as little car* 
ried to literature or to science, as to war. 
They have written as little as they have done. 
With the exception of Tycho Brah6 and a 
volume of shells, there is hardly a Danish 
book, or a Danish writer, known five miles 
from the Great Belt. It is not sufficient to say, 
that there are many authors read and admired 
in Denmark : there are none that have passed 
the Sound, none that have had energy enough 
to force themselves into the circulation of En- 
rope, to extort universal admiration, and live, 
without the aid of municipal praise, and local 
approbation. From the period, however, of the 
first of the Bernstorffs, Denmark has made a 
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great spring, and has advanced more within 
the last twenty or thirty years, than for the 
three preceding centuries. The peasants are 
now emancipated; the laws of commerce, 
foreign and interior, are simplified and ex- 
panded; the transport of com and cattle is 
made free ; a considerable degree of liberty is 
granted to the press ; and slavery is to cease 
this very year in their West Indian possessions. 
If Ernest Bernstorfi* was the author of some 
less considerable measures, they are to be 
attributed more to the times, than to the defects 
of his understanding, or of his heart To this 
great minister succeeded the favourite Strnen- 
see, and to him Ove Guildberg : the first, with 
views of improvements, not destitute of libe- 
rality or genius, but little guided by judgment, 
or marked by moderation; the latter, devoid 
of that energy and firmness which were ne- 
cessary to execute the good he intended. In 
1788, when the king became incapable of bu- 
siness, and the crown-prince assumed the go- 
vernment. Count Andrew Bernstorflf, nephew 
of Ernest, was called to the ministry: and, 
while some nations were shrinking from the 
very name of innovation, and others overturn- 
ing every establishment and violating every 
principle, Bernstorfi* steadily pursued, and ulti- 
mately effected, the gradual and bloodless 
amelioration of his country. His name will 
ever form a splendid epoch in the history of 
Denmark. The spirit of economical research 
and improvement which emanated from him 
still remains ; while the personal character of 
the prince of Denmark, and the zeal with 
which he seconded the projects of his favourite 
minister, seem to afford a guarantee for the 
continuation of the same system of adminis- 
tration. 

In his analysis' of the present state of Den- 
mark, Mr. Catteau, after a slight historical 
sketch of that country, divides his subject into 
sixteen sections. 

1. Geographical and physical qualities of 
the Danish territory : 2. Form of Government: 
3. Administration: 4. Institutions relative to 
government and administration : 6. Civil and 
criminal laws, and judiciary institutions: 6. 
Military system, land, army, and marine : 7. 
Finance : 8. Population : 9. Productive indus- 
try, comprehending agriculture, the fisheries, 
and the extraction of mineral substances : 10. 
Manufacturing industry: 11. Commerce, in- 
terior and exterior, including the state of the 
great roads, the canals of navigation, the mari- 
time insurances, the bank, dec. dtc. : 12. Es- 
tablishments of charity and public utility : 13. 
Keligion: 14. Education : 15. Language, cha- 
racter, manners, and customs: 16. Sciences 
and arts* — ^This division we shall follow. 

From the southern limits of Holstein to the 
southern extremity of Norway, the Danish do- 
minions extend to 300 miles* in length, and 

* The mile alluded to here, and throuiEh the whole of 
the book, \» the Danish mile, 15 to a deyree, or 4000 toisea 
in round numbers : the ancient mile of Norway ia much 
more conflidprable. It nmv be as well to mention here, 
that the Danes reckon their money bv rixdollara, marks, 
and Kchcllinirs. A rixdcillar contains o marks, and a mark : 
10 schellinrs ; 20 prhpllines are equal to out, livre ; con- 
tequently, the pound sterling is equal to 4 r.4m. I4ach., ' 
«r nearly 5 rixdollars. I 



are, upon an average, from about 50 to 60 is 
breadUi ; the whole forms an area of about 
8000 square miles. The western coast of 
Jutland, from Riba to Lemvig, is principallj 
alluvial, and presents much greater advan- 
tages to the cultivator than he has yet drawn 
from it The eastern coast is also extremely 
favourable to vegetation. A sandy and barren 
ridge stretching from north to south, between 
the two coasts, is unfavourable to every spe- 
cies of culture, and hardly capable of support- 
ing the wild and stunted shrubs which lan- 
guish upon its surface. Towards the north, 
where the Jutland peninsula terminates in tha 
Baltic, eveiy thing assumes an aspect of bar- 
renness and desolation. It is Arabia, without 
its sun or its verdant islands ; but not without 
its tempests or sands, which sometimes over- 
whelm what little feeble agriculture they maj 
encounter, and convert the habitual wretched* 
ness of the Jutlanders into severe and cruel 
misfortune. The Danish government has at- 
tempted to remedy this evil, in some measure, 
by encouraging the cultivation of those kinds 
of shrubs which grow on the sea-shore, and 
by their roots give tenacity and aggregation 
to the sand. The ElymuM Arenaria, though 
found to be the most useful for that purpose, 
is still inadequate to the prevention of the cs 
lamity.* 

The Danish isles are of a green and pleasant 
aspect. The hills are turfed up to the top, or 
covered with trees ; the valleys animated by 
the passage of clear streams ; and the whole 
strikingly contrasted with the savage sterility, 
or imposing grandeur, of the scenes on the op- 
posite coast of Jutland. All the seas of Den^ 
mark are well stored with fish; and a vast 
number of deep friths and inlets afibrds a cheap 
and valuable communication with the interior 
of the country. 

The Danish rivers are neither numerous nor 
considerable. The climate, generally speaking, 
is moist and subject to thick fogs, which al- 
most obscure the horizon. Upon a mean of 
twenty-six years, it has rained for a hundred 
and thirty days every year, and thundered for 
thirteen. Their summer begins with June, and 
ends with September. A calm serene sky, and 
an atmosphere free from vapours, are veiy 
rarely the lot of the inhabitants of Denmark ; 
but the humidity with which the air is impreg- 
nated is highly favourable to vegetation ; and 
all kinds of com and grass are cultivated 
there with great success. To the south of 
Denmark are the countries of 81eswick and 
Holstein. Nature has divided these ccrjintries 
into two parts; the one of which is caLed 
Geeisland, the other MaratMand, G»eetsland is 
the elevated ground situated along the Baltic 
The soil resembles that of Denmark. The di- 
vision of Marschland forms a band or stripe, 
which extends from the Elbe to the frontiers 
of Jutland, an alluvium gained and preserved 
from the sea, by a labour which, though vigi- 
lant anil severe, is repaid by the most ample 

* There is a Danish work, by Professor Viborgr* upoa 
those plants which grow in sand. It has been very ac- 
tively distributed in Jutland, by the Danish admintatru 
tion, and mifht be of conslderabla aenrice in Norftdk, 
and other parta of Great BrUain 
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profits. Tlie sea, however, in all these allu- 
vial countries, seldom forgets his original 
rights. Marschland, in the mirist or all its 
tnuiqniUily, fai, and silence, was invaded by 
this element in the year 1634, with the loss of 
whole villages, many thousands of homed cat- 
tle, and 1600 human beings. 

Nature is as wild and grand in Norway as 
she is productive in Marschland. Cataracts 
amid the dark pines ; the eternal snow on the 
mountains ; seas that bid adieu to the land, 
and stretch out to the end of the world ; an end- 
less succession of the great and the terrible, — 
leave the eje and the mind without repose. 
The climate of Norway is eilremely favoura- 
ble 10 (be longevity of the human race, and 
sufficiently so to the life of many animals do- 
mesticaied by man. The horses are of good 
breed; the homed cattle excellent, ihough 
small. Crops of grain are extremely precari- 
ous, and often perish before they come to ma- 
in 1660, the very year in which this happier 
eotintry was laying the foundations of rational 
liberty by the wise restrictions imposed upon 
its reluming monarch, the people of Denmark, 
by a solemn act, surrendered their natural 
rights into the hands of their sovereign, en- 
dowed him with absolute power, and. in express 
words, declared him, for all his political acts, 
accountable only to htm to whom ail kings 
and governors are accountable. This revolu- 
tion, similar to that clTecled by the king and 
people at Stockholm in 1773, was not a change 
from liberty to slavery ; but from a worse sort 
of slavery to a better; from the control of an 
insolent and venal senate, to that of one man : 
it was a change which simplified their degra- 
dation, and, by lessening the number of their 
Wrants, put their servitude more out of sight. 
There ceased immediately to be an arbitrary 
monarch in every parish, and the distance of 
the oppressor either operated as a diminution 
of the oppression, or was thought to do so. 
The same spirit, to be sure, which urged them 
to victory over one evil, might have led them 
on a little farther to the subjugation of both ; 
and they might have limited the king, by the 
Mine powers which enabled them to dissolve 
llie senate. But Kurope, at that period, knew 
no more of liberty than of galvanism ; and the 
peasants of Denmark no more dreamt of be- 
i:M>ming free than the inhabitants of Paris do 

At present, Denmark is in theory one of the 
most arbitrary governments on the face of the 
earth. It has remained so ever since the revo- 
lution to which we hare just alluded ; in all 
which period the Danes have not, by any im- 
portant act of rebellion, evinced an impatience 
of their yoke, or any sense that the enormous 
power delegated to their monarchs has been 
improperly exercised. In fact, the Danish go- 
vernment enjoys great reputation for its for- 
bearance and mildness; and sanctities, in a 
certain degree, its execrable eonstitulion, by 
the miuirriiiion with which it is administered. 




We regret extremely that Mr. Caltean haj 
given us, upon this curious subject of the 
Danish government, such a timid and ttenle 
dissertation. Many governments are despobe 
in law, which are not despotic in fact ; not be- 
cause they are restrained by their own mode- 
ration, but because, in spile of their theoretical 
omnipotence, they are compelled, in many 
important points, to respect either public 
opinion or the opinion of other balancing pow- 
ers, which, without the express recognition of 
law, have gradually spnmg up in the stale. 
Russia, and Imperial Rome, had its prxtoriail 
guards. Turkey has its uhlema. Public opi- 
nion almost always makes some exceptions In 
its blind and slavish submission ; and in bow- 
ing its neck to the fool of a sultan, sbpulaio 
how hard he shell tread. The very fact of en- 
joying a tnild government for a century and a 
half, must, in their own estimation, have given 
the Danes a sort of right to a mild govern- 
ment. Ancient possession is a good title in all 
cases ; and tbe King of Denmark may have 
completely lost the power of doing many just 
and many unjust actions, from never having 
exercised it in particular instances. What 
he has not done for so long a period, be may 
not dare to do now; and he may m vain pro- 
duce cousliltilional parchment, abrogated bj 
the gencr^ feelings of those whom they were 
intended to control. Instead of any inlbrm^ 
tion of this kind, the anlhor of the Tableau bai 
given us at full length the constitutional act 
of 1660,andhasafibrdedus no other knowledfe 
than we could procure from the must vulgar 
histories; as if state papers were the best 
place to look for conslitntions, and as if the 
rights of king and people were really adjusted, 
by the form and solemnity of covenant and 
pacts ; by oaths of allegiance, or oaths of coro 
nation. 

The king has his privy council, to which be 
names whom he pleases, with the exceplion 
of the heir-apparent, and the princes of the 
blood, who sit there of right. It is customair, 
also, that the heads of colleges should ail 
there. These colleges are the offices invhkk 
(he various business of the stale is carried otk 
The chaucelry of Denmark interprets all law* 
wbich concern privileges in litigation, and the 
different degrees of authority belonging to va- 
rious public bodies. It watches over the in- 
terests of church and poor: issues patenli, 
edicts, grants, letters of naturalization, legits 
macy, and nobility. The archives of the aiaw 
are also under its custody. The GermaB 
chancelry has the same powers and privilege* 
in Sleswick and Holsiein, which are fieli of 
the empire. There ia a college for foreign af- 
fairs ; two colleges of finance ; and a college 
of economy and commerce; which, divided 
into four parts, directs its attention to four ob- 
jects: 1. Manufacturing industry: i. Cont- 
merce: 3. Productions; 4. Possessioni in the 
East Indies. All projects and specnlationi) 
relative to any of these objects, are referred lo 
this college; and every encouragement given 
lo the prosecution of such as ii may approve. 
There are two other colleges, which reBpei> 
lively manage the army and navy. Tlia tgtd 
number is nine. 
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The court of Denmark is on a footing of 
great simplicity. The pomp introduced hy 
Christian lY., who modelled his establishments 
after those of Louis XIY., has been laid aside, 
and a degree of economy adopted, much more 
congeniad to the manners of the people, and 
the resources of the country. The hereditary 
nobility of Denmark may be divided into those 
of the ancient, those of the modem fiefs, and 
ihe personal nobility. The first class are only 
distinguished from the second, by the more 
extensive privileges annexed to their fiefs ; as 
it has been the policy of the court of Denmark, 
in latter times, not to grant such immunities 
to the possessors of noble lands as had been 
accorded to them at earlier periods. Both of 
these classes, however, denve their nobility 
fh)m their estates, which are inalienable, and 
descend according to the laws of primogeni- 
ture. In the third class, nobility derives from 
the person, and not from the estate. To pre- 
vent the female noblesse from manying be- 
neath their rank, and to preserve the dignity 
of their order, nine or ten Protestant nunne- 
ries have been from time to time endowed, in 
each of which about twelve noble women are 
accommodated, who, not bound by any vow, 
find in these societies an economical and ele- 
gant retirement The nobility of Norway 
have no fiefs. The nobility of Holstein and 
Bleswick derive their nobility from their fiefs, 
and are possessed of very extensive privileges. 
Every thing which concerns their common 
interest is discussed in a convention held 
periodically in the town of Keil ; during the 
vacations of the convention, there is a perma- 
nent deputation resident in the same town. 
Interests so well watched by the nobles them* 
selves, are necessarily respected by the court 
of Denmark. The same institution of free 
nunneries for the female nobility prevails in 
these provinces. Societies of this sort might 
perhaps be extended to other classes, and to 
other countries with some utility. The only 
objection to a nunnery is, that those who 
change their mind cannot change their situa- 
tion. That a number of unmarried females 
should collect together into one mass, and 
subject themselves to some few rules of con- 
venience, is a sy stem which might afibrd great 
resources and accommodation to a number of 
helpless individuals, without proving injurious 
to the communily; unless, indeed, any very 
timid statesman shall be alarmed at the pro- 
gress of celibacy, and imagine that the increase 
and multiplication of the human race may be- 
come a mere antiquated habit. 

The lowest courts in Denmark are com- 
posed of a judge and a secretary, both chosen 
by the landed proprietors within the jurisdic- 
tion, but confirmed by the king, in whose name 
all their proceedings are carried on. These 
courts have their sessions once a week in 
Denmark, and are attended by four or five 
burgesses or farmers, in the capacity of asses- 
sors, who occasionally give their advice upon 
subjects of which their particular experience 
may entitle them to judge. From this juris- 
diction there is appeal to a higher court, held 
every month in difi^erent places in Denmark, 
Dy judges paid by the crown. The last appeal 
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for Norway and Denmaik is to the HoUtU 
Bett, or supreme court, fixed at Copenhagen, 
which is occupied for nine months in the 
year, and composed half of noble, half of 
plebeian judges. This is the only tribunal in 
which the advocates plead vM voce/ in all the 
others, litigation is carried on by writing. 
The king takes no cognisance of pecuniary 
suits determined by this court, but reserves to 
himself a revision of all its sentences which 
affect the life or honour of the subject It has 
always been the policy of the court of Den- 
mark to render justice as cheap as possible. 
We should have been glad to have learned 
from Mr. Catteau, whether or not the cheap- 
ness of justice operates as an encouragement 
to litigation ; and whether (which we believe 
is most commonly the case) the quality of 
Danish justice is not in the ratio of ti^e prices 
But this gentleman, as we have before re- 
marked, is so taken up by the fcrmal part of 
institutions, that he has neither leisure nor 
inclination to say much of their spirit Hie 
Tribunal of CcneUiatianf established since ITM^ 
is composed of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable men in the vicinage, and its sessions 
are private. It is competent to determine 
upon a great number of civil questions ; and 
if both parties agree to the arrangement pr» 
posed by the court, its decree is registered, and 
has legal authority. If the parties cannot be 
brought to agreement by the amicable inter- 
ference of tibe mediators, they are at ftdl 
liberty to prosecute their suit in a court of 
justice. All the proceedings of the Tribunal 
of Conciliation are upon unstamped paper, 
and Uiey cannof be protracted longer than 
fifteen days in the country, and eight days in 
the towns, unless both parties consent to a 
longer delay. The expenses, which do not 
exceed three shillings, are not payable, but in 
case of reconciliation. During the three yean 
preceding this institution, there came before 
the courts of law, 26,521 causes ; and, for the 
three years following, 9653, mainr^ the agto- 
rushing dijference offijfieen ihouaand eight kmh 
dred and nxiy4hTtt ImvmUtt, The idea of this 
court was taken from the Dutch, among whom 
it likewise produced the most happy effects. 
And when we consider what an important 
point it is, that there should be time for dis- 
putants to cool; the strong probability there 
IS, that four or five impartiid men from the 
vicinage will take a right view of the case, 
and the reluctance that any man must feel t^ 
embark his reputation and property in opposi- 
tion to their opinion, we cannot entertain a 
doubt of the beauty and importance of the 
invention. It is hardly possible that it should 
be bad justice which satisfies both parties, and 
this species of mediation has no validity but 
upon such condition. It is curious, too, to 
remark, how much the progress of ranconi 
obstructs the natural sense of justice ; it iq>- 
pears that plaintiff and defendant were hM 
satisfied in 15,868 causes : if all these carsea 
had come on to a regular hearing, and the 
parties been inflamed by the expense and the 
publicity of the quarrel, we doubt if there 
would have been one single man out of the 
whole number who would &vt« %RksLV<KVeft]GeJ^ 
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There are some provisious in the criminal 
law of Denmark, tor the personal liberty of 
the subject, which cannot be of much import- 
ance, so long as the dispensing power is vested 
in the crown ; however, though they are not 
much, they are better than nothing ; and have 
probably some effect in offences merely crimi- 
nal, where the passions and interests of the 
governors do not interfere. Mr. Catteau con- 
aiders the law which admits the accused to 
tail, upon finding proper security, to be unjust, 
because the poor cannot avail themselves of 
it But this is bad reasoning : for every coun- 
try has a right to impose such restrictions and 
liens upon the accused, that they shall be 
IbrUicoming for trial ; at the same time, those 
restrictions are not to be more severe than the 
necessity of the case requires. The primary 
and most obvious method of security is im- 
prisonment. Whoever can point out any 
other method of effecting the same object, less 
oppressive to himself and as satisfactory to 
the justice of the country, has a right to re- 
^re that it be adopted; whoever cannot, 
must remain in prison. It is a principle that 
should never be lost sight of, that an accused 
person is presumed to be innocent; and that 
no other vexation should be imposed upon 
him than what is absolutely necessaiy for the 
purposes of fUture investigation. The im- 

Srisonment of a poor man, because he cannot 
nd bail, is not a gratuitous vexation, but a 
necessary severity ; justified only, because no 
other nor milder mode of security can, in that 
particular instance, be produced. 

Inquisitorial and penal torture is, in some 
instances, allowed by the laws of Denmark : 
the former, aAer having been abolished, was 
re-established in 1771. The corporations have 
been gradually and covertly attacked in Den- 
mark, as they have been in Great Britain. 
The peasants, who had before been attached 
to the soil, were gradually enfranchised be- 
tween 1788 and 1800; so that, on the first day 
of the latter year, there did not remain a single 
alave in the Danish dominions ; or, to speak 
more correctly, slavery was equalized among 
all ranks of people. We need not descant on 
tiie immense importance of this revolution ; and 
if Mr. Catteau had been of the same opinion, we 
should have been spared two pages of very bad 
declamation; beginning, in the true French 
style, with "oh toi," and going on with what 
might be expected to follow sach a beginning. 
The great mass of territorial proprietors in 
Denmark are the signiors, possessing fiefs with 
very extensive privileges and valuable exemp- 
tions from taxes. Many persons hold lands 
under these proprietors, with interests in the 
land of very different descriptions. There are 
some cultivators who possess freeholds, but 
the number of these is very inconsiderable. 
The greater number of farmers are what the 
French call Metayers, put in by the landlord, 
furnished with stock and seed at his expense, 
and repaying him in product, labour, or any 
other manner agreed on in the contract. This 
is the first, or lowest stage of tenantry, and 
if the surest sign of a poor country. The 



feudal system never took root very deeply in 
Norway: the greater part of the lands are 
freehold, and cultivated by their owners. 
Those which are held under the few privileged 
fiefs which still exist in Norway, are subjected 
to less galling conditions than farms of a simi- 
lar tenure in Denmark. Marriage is a mere 
civil contract among the privileged orders: 
the presence of a priest is necessary for its 
celebration among the lower orders. In every 
large town, there are two public tutors a|p- 
pointed, who, in conjunction with the magis> 
trates, watch over the interests of wards, at 
the same time that they occupy themselves 
with the care of the <Klucation of children 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. Natural 
children are perhaps more favoured in Den- 
mark than in any other kingdom of Europe , 
they have half the portion which the law 
allots to legitimate children, and the whole if 
there are no legitimate. 

A very curious circumstance took place in 
the kingdom of Denmark, in the middle of the 
last century, relative to the infliction of ci^ital 
punishments upon male&ctors. Tbqr were 
attended from the prison to the place of execii> 
tion by priests, accompanied by a very nu- 
merous procession, singing pssJms, dec dEc: 
which ended, a long discourse was addressed 
by the priest to the culprit, who was hung as 
soon as he had heard it. This spectacle, and 
all the pious cares bestowed upon the cri- 
minals, so far seduced the imaginations of the 
common people, that many of them committed 
murder purposely to enjoy such inestimable 
advantages, and the government was positively 
obliged to make hanging dull as well as deadly, 
before it ceased to be an object of popular 
ambition. 

In 1796, the Danish land forces amounted 
to 74,654, of which 50,880 were militia.* 
Amongst the troops on the Norway establish- 
ment, is a regiment of skaters. The pay of m 
colonel in the Danish service is about 1740 
rixdollars per annum, with some perquisites; 
that of a private 6 schellings a day. The 
entry into the Danish states from the German 
side is naturally strong. The passage between 
Lubeck and Hamburg is only eight miles, and 
the country intersected by marshes, rivers, 
and lakes. The straits of the Baltic afford 
considerable security to the Danish isles ; and 
there are very few points in which an army 
could penetrate throagh ;he Norway moun- 
tains to overrun that country. The principal 
fortresses of Denmark are Copenhagen, 
Rendsbhurg, Gluchstadt, and FrederickshaU. 
In 1801, the Danish navy consisted of 3 ships 
of 80 guns, 12 of 74, 2 of 70, 3 of 64, and 2 of 
60; 4 frigates of 40, 3 of 36, 3 of 24, and a 
number of small vessels ; in all, 22 of the line, 
and 10 frigates.f 

• The militia is not embodied in regimentf br itielC 
but divided Bmong the varioug regiments of the line. 

t In 1791, the Swedish army amounted to 47,000 men. 
recularj and militia ; their navy to not more than 16 
ships of the line : before the war it was about equal to 
the Danish navy. The author of Voyojrg dts deux Fm^ 
fait places the regular troops of Russia at iSO,000 mea 
exclusive of ruards and garrisons ; and her navy, as it 
existed in 1791, at 30 ft-igates, and 50 sail of the line, of 
which 8 were of 110 guns. This is a brief picture o^ Um 
fbrces of the Baltic powers. 
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The reTennes of Denmark are derived from 
the iDterest of a capital formed by the sale of 
crown lands ; from a share in the tithes ; horn 
the rights of fishing and hunting let to farm ; 
from licenses granted to the farmers to distil 
their own spirits ; from the mint, post, turn- 
pikes, lotteries, and the passage of the Soand. 
About the year 1750, the number of vessels 
which passed the Sound both ways, was 
annually from 4000 to 6000; in 1753, the 
number of 6000 was considered as very ex- 
traordinary. They have increased since in 
the following ratio : — 

1770 - • 7,786 

1777 - - 9,047 

1783 - - 11,166 

1790 - - 9,734 

1796 - - 13,113 

1800 - - 9,648 

In 1770, the Sound duties amounted to 
459,890 rizdollars; and they have probably 
been increased since that period to about half 
a miJion. To these sources of revenue are 
to hi added, a capitation tax, a land tax, a tax 
on rank, a tax on places, pensions, and the 
clergy; the stamps, customs, and excise; con- 
stituting a revenue of 7,370,173 rixdollars.* 
The following is a table of the expenses of the 
Danish government 

RlzdoUftn. 
Theeoart ....... 190,000 

Tlie minor brmncbef of the royal IkmUy - 180,000 

Civil Mfranu 707,500 

Secret lervice money and pentlona - - ttl,000 
Army ........ t,060,000 

Nayy 1,100,000 

Ban India coloniea ..... 180,000 
Boantiefl to commerce and manuikctorea > 300,000 
Annuitieg ....... 37,000 

Buildinfi and repairs 190,000 

Intereatofthe public debt .... 1,100,000 
Sinking fVind 190,000 



Total 



• 0,919,900 



The state of the Danish debt does not ap- 
pear to be well ascertained. Voyage dts deux 
Frangais makes it amount to 13,645,046 rix- 
dollars. Catteau seems to think it must have 
been above 30,000,000 rixdollars at that period. 
The Danish government has had great re- 
course to the usual expedient of issuing paper 
money. So easy a method of getting rich has 
of course been abused ; and the paper was, in 
the year 1790, at a discount of 8, 9, and 10 
per cent. There is, in general, a great want 
of specie in Denmark; for, though all the 
Sound duties are paid in gold and silver, the 
government is forced to export a considerable 
quantity of the precious metals, for the payment 
of its foreign debts and agents ; and, in spite 
of the rigid prohibitions to the contrary, the 
Jews, who swarm at Copenhagen, export 
Danish ducats to a larg^e value. The court of 
Denmark has no great credit out of its own 
dominions, and has always experienced a con- 
siderable difficulty in raising its loans in 

* Upon the subject of the Danish revenues, see Toze's 
Introduction to the Statintics, edited and improved by 
llpins, 1790, torn. xi. From this work, Mr. Catteau has 
taken his information conceminf the Danish revenues. 
See alfo the ICth cap. vol. ii. of V^jfttgt dea deux Fra«fsi«, 
which is admirable for extent and precision of informa- 
tion. In reneral, indeed, this work cannot be too much 
attended to by those who wisli to become acquainted 
mixh the statistics of the north of Europe. 



Switzerland, Genoa, and Holland, the oanal 
markets it has resorted to for that purpose. 

In the census taken in 1769, ihe return was 
as follows : — 

In Denmark 7^990 

Norway W1.141 

lealand 46,901 

Ferrolfllea ..... 4,754 

BlMwkk .143,00ft 

HolsteiB 114,006 

OldeBbottrf and Delmenhorat . 70,071 

«,017,1«7 

This census was taken during the summer 
a season in which great numt^rs of sailon 
are absent from their families ; and as it does 
not include the army, the total ought, perhaps* 
to be raised to 3,336,000. The present popula- 
tion of the Danish states, calculating from the 
tables of life and death, should be about two 
millions and a half; the census lately taken 
has not yet been published. From register! 
kept for a number of years, it appears that the 
number of marriages were to the whole popula- 
tion, as 1 to 135; and the number of births to 
the whole population, were as 1 to 33 or 88 { 
of deaths, as 1 to 38. In 1797, in the diocese 
of Vibourg, out of 8600 children, 80 were 
bastard : in the diocese of Fionia, 380 out of 
1146. Out of 1856, dead in the first of these 
dioceses, 100 had attained the age of 80, and 
one of 100. In 1769, the population of the 
towns was 144,105; in 1787, it was 148,880. 
In the first of these years, the population of 
the country was 641,485; and in the latter* 
667,165. The population of Copenhagen con- 
sisted, in the year 1799, of 43,143 males, and 
41,476 females. The deaths exceeded the 
births, says Mr. Catteau ; and to prove it, he 
exhibits a table of deaths and births for six 
years. Upon calculating this table, however, 
it appears, that the sum of the births, at Co- 
penhagen, during that period, exceeds the sum 
of the deaths by 491, or nearly 83 per annum i 
about y^Vif of the whole population of the city. 
The whole kingdom increases j^j, or ntmr 
7^7 in a year.* There is no city in Denmara: 
proper, except Copenhagen, which has a po- 
pulation of more than 5000 souls. The density 
of population in Denmark proper is about 
1800 to the square milcf The proportion of 
births and deaths in the duchies is the same 
as in Denmark ; that of marriages, as 1 to 115. 
Altona, the second city in the Danish domi- 
nions, has a population of 30,000. The density 
of population in Marschland is 6000 per square 
mile. The paucity of inhabitants in Norway 
is not merely referable to the difficulties of sub- 
sistence, but to the administrative system 
established there, and to the bad state of its 
civil and economical laws. It has been more 
than once exposed to the horrors of famine, by 
the monopoly of the commerce of grain esta 
blished there, from which, however, it has at 
length been delivered. The proportion of 
births to the living, is as 1 to 35 ; that of deaths 
to the living, as 1 to 494 So that the whole 

* The ayeraf e time in which old countries doable tlieir 
population ia stated by Adam Smith to be about 800 
years. 

4 The same rule is used here aa la p. 170. 

I This proportfc)n is Tery remarkable proof of tht 
lonfevfty of itae Norweglaiii. 
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doiiinions increase, ererj jear, bj 
about flj; and Nonraj, wfaieh has the worst 
climate and soil, by about v}^ ; exceeding the 
common increase by nearly yl^ of the whole 
population. Out of 36,197 persons who died 
in Denmark in 1799, there were 165 between 
80 and 100; and out of 19,354 who died in 
Norway the same year, there were SOS indi- 
ridnals of the same adranced age. The 
coontry population is to the town population 
in the ratio of 13 to 137. In some parts of 
Nordland and Finmarken, the population is as 
low as 16 fo the square mile. 

Within tfie last twenty or thir^ years, the 
Danes hare done a great deal for the improve- 
ment of their country. The peasants, as we 
haye before mentioned, are freed from the soil. 
The greater part of the clerical, and much of 
the Uy tithes are redeemed, and the conr^s 
and other serrile tenures begin to be commuted 
lor money. A bank of credit is established 
at Copenhagen, for the loan of money to per- 
aons engaged in speculations of agriculture 
and mining. The interest is 4 per emi», and 
the money is repaid by instalments in the 
course of from 21 to 38 years. In the course 
of 13 years, the bank has lent about three mil- 
lions of rixdollars. The external and domestic 
commerce of grain is now placed upon the 
most liberal footing. The culture of potatoes 
(ee fruit modutt) has at length found its way 
into Denmark, aOer meeting with the same 
objections which it experienced at its first in- 
troiduction from every nation in Europe. Hops 
are a good deal attended to in Fionia, though 
enough are not yet grown for the supply of 
the country. Tobacco is cultivated in the en- 
rirons of Fredericia, in Jutland, by the indus- 
trious descendants of a French colony planted 
there by Frederick IV. Very little hemp and 
flax are grown in the Danish dominions. They 
had veterinary schools previous to the present 
establishment of them in Great Britain. In- 
deed, there was a greater necessity for them in 
Denmark ; as no country in Europe has suf- 
fered so severely from diseases among its 
animals. The decay of the woods begins to 
be very perceptible ; and great quantities, both 
for fuel and construction, are annually im- 

Sirted from the other countries bordering the 
altic. They have pit-coal ; but, either from 
its inferior quality, or their little skill in work- 
ing it, they are forced to purchase to a con- 
■iderable amount from England. The Danes 
have been almost driven out of the herring 
market by the Swedes. Their principal ex- 
port of this kind is dried fish ; though, at Altona, 
their fisheries are carried on with more ap- 
pearance of enterprise than elsewhere. The 
districts of Hedemarken, Hodcland, Toten, and 
Romerige, are the parts of Norway most cele- 
brated for the cultivation of grain, which prin- 
cipally consists of oats. The distress in Nor- 
way is sometimes so great, that the inhabitants 
are compelled to make bread of various sorts 
of lichens, mingled with their grain. It has 
lately been discovered that the Lichen ranglf- 
tru9i or rein-deer's moss, is extremely well 
calculated for that purpose. The Norway 
fisheries bring to the amount of a million and 
4 half ofrixdoUara annually into the country. 



j The most remarkable mines in Norway are. 
the gold mines of Edsvold, the silver mines of 
Konigsberg, the copper mines of Rsraas, and 
the iron mines of Arendal and Kragene, the 
cobalt mines of Fossum, and the blackhead 
mines of Engiidal. The court of Denmark is 
not yet cured of the folly of entering into com- 
mercial speculations on its own account From 
the year 1769 to 1793, 78,000 rixdollars per 
aimum have been lost on the royal mines alone. 
Norway produces marble of different colours, 
very beautiful granites, mOl, and wheVelones, 
and alum. 

The principal manufactures of Denmark are 
those of cloth, cotton-printing, sugar refining, 
and porcelain ; of which latter manufactures, 
carried on by the crown, the patient proprie- 
tors hope that the profits may at some fumre 
period equal tlie expenses, llie manufactories 
for large and small arms are at Frederick- 
waerk and Elsineur ; and, at the gates of Co- 
penhagen, there has lately been erected a cot- 
ton spinning-mill upon the construction so 
well known in England. At Tendem, in Sles- 
wick, there is a manufacture of lace ; and very 
considerable glass manufactories in several 
parts of Norway. All the manufacturing arts 
have evidently travelled from Lubeck and 
Hamburg; the greater part of the manufao- 
turers arc of German parentage; and vast 
numbers of manufacturing Germans are to be 
met with, not only in Denmark, but throughout 
Sweden and Russia. 

The Holstein canal, uniting the Baltic and 
the North Sea, is extremely favourable to the 
interior commerce of Denmark, by rendering 
unnecessar}' the long and dangerous vojrage 
round the peninsula of Jutland. In the year 
1785, there passed through this canal 409 
Danish, and 44 foreign ships. In the year 
1798, 1086 Danish, and 1164 foreign. This 
canal is so advantageous, and the passage 
round Jutland so very bad, that goods, before 
the creation of the canal, were very often sent 
by land from Lubeck to Hamburg. The 
amount of cargoes despatched from Copenha- 
gen for Iceland, between the years 1764 and 
1784, was 2,560,000 rixdollars; that of the 
returns, 4,665,000. The commerce with the 
isles of Foeroe is quite inconsiderable. The 
exports from Greenland, in the year 1787, 
amounted to 168,475 rixdollars; its imports 
to 74,427. None of these possessions are suf- 
fered to trade with foreign nations, but through 
the intervention of the mother country. The 
cargoes despatched to the Danish West Indist 
consist of all sorts of provisions, of iron, of 
copper, of various Danish manufactures, and 
of some East India goods. The returns are 
made in sugar, rum, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and coffee. There are about 76 vessels em- 
ployed in this commerce, from the burden of 
40 to 200 tons. 

If the slave trade, in pursuance of the laws 
to that effect, ceases in the Danish colonies, 
the establishments on the coast of Africa will 
become rather a burden than a profit What 
measures have been taken to insure the aboli- 
tion, and whether or not the philanthropy of 
the mother country is likely to be defeated by 
the interested views of the colonists, are del^ 
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eate points, which Mr. Catteaa, who often however, of the existence of this very extraoiw 

seems to think more of himself than of his dinarv fact ; and, if Mr. Cattean's authority i9 

reader, passes over with his osual timidity and called in question, we are ready to corroborate 

caution. The present year is the period at it by the testimony of more than one dcoen 

which all further importation of negroes ought German statists. The Dapish church consists 

lo cease; and if this wise and noble law be of 13 bishops, S37archpriests, and 2462 priests 

really carried into execution, the Danes will The principal part of the benefices are, in 

enjoy the glory of having been the first to Norway, in the gift of the crown. In some 

erase this foulest blot in the morality of Europe, parts of Denmark, the proprietors of the pri- 

and to abolish a wicked and absurd traffic, vileged lands are the patrons ; in other partly 

which purchases its luxuries at the price of the parishes. The revenues of the clergy are 

impending massacre, and present oppression, from the same sources as our own clergy. 

Deferred revenge is always put out to com- The sum of the church revenues is computed 

pound interest, and exacts its dues with more to be 1,391,806 rixdollars ; which is little mere 

than Judaical rigour. The Africans have than 600 for each dergsrman.* The court €f 

begun with the French : Denmark is so liberal upon the subject of tee* 

— Jam pnximuM mrdH taries, that the whole royal family and the 

UeaUg^n. Bishop of Seland assisted at the worship of the 

Tea, rhubarb, and porcelain are the princi- Calvinists in 1789, when they celebrated, in the 

pal articles brought from China. The factories n*®*^ public manner, the centenary of the 

in the East Indies send home cotton cloths, foundation of their church. In spite of tfaia 

silk, sugar, rice, pepper, ginger, indigo, opium, tolerant spirit, it is computed that there are noC 

and arrack. Their most important East Indian ™orc than 1800 Calvinists in the whole Danish 

settlement is Fredericksnager.* Denmark, dominions. At Christianfield, on the frontiers 

after having been long overshadowed by the of Sleswick and Jutland, there is a colonv of 

active industry of the Hanseatic towns, and Northern Quakers, or Hernhutes, of which 

embarrassed by its ignorance of the true prin- **r. Catteau has given a very agreeable 

ciples of commerce, has at length established account They appear to be characterized by 

important commercial connections wi\h all the ^® same neatness, order, industry, and al>> 

nations of Europe, and has regulated those s'irdity, as their brethren in this country; tak- 

connections by very liberal and enlightened ^S ^^ utmost care of the sick and destitute, 

principles. The regulations for the customs, *"^ thoroughly persuaded that by these good 

published in 1791, are a very remarkable deeds, aided by long pockets and slouched hati, 

proof of this assertion. Every thing is there they are acting up to the true spirit of the 

arranged upon the most just and simple prin- GospeL The Ghreenlanders were converted to 

ciples; and the whole code evidences the Christianity by a Norwegian priest, named 

striking progress of mercantile kiiowledge in ^ohn Egede. He was so eminently successftil 

that country. In looking over the particulars ^ the object of his mission, and contrived to 

of the Danish commerce, we were struck with ^^^ himself so very much beloved, that his 

the immense increase of their freightage dur- memory is still held among them in the highest 

ing the wars of this country ; a circumstance veneration ; and they actually date their chro- 

which should certainly have rendered them aology from the year of his arrival, as we do 

rather 'ess disposed to complain of the vexa- ours from the birth of our Saviour, 

tions imposed upon the neutral powers during There are, in the University of Copenhageii» 

such periods.f In the first six months of the seven professors of theology, two of civil law, 

year 1796, 6032 lasts of Danish shipping were two of mathematics, one of Latin and rhetoric, 

taken up by strangers for American voyages ^^^ ^^ Greek, one of oriental languages, one 

only. The commercial tonnage of Denmark of history, five of medicine, one of agriculture, 

is pat at about 85,000 lasts. *"d ^^^ <*^ statistics. They enjoy a salary of 

There appears to exist in the kingdom of ^on* 1000 to 1600 rixdollars, and are wcU 
Denmark, according to the account of Mr. Judged m the university. The University of 
Catteau, a laudable spirit of religious tolera- Copenhagen is extremely rich, and enjoys an 
tion; such as, in some instances, we might income of 8,000,000 rixdollars. Even Mr. 
copy, with great advantage, in this island. It Catteau admits that it has need of reform. In 
is not, for instance, necessary in Denmark, fact, the reputation of universities is almost 
that a man should be a Lutheran, before he always short-lived, or else it survives their 
can be the mayor of a town ; and, incredible «erit If they are endowed, professors be* 
as it may seem to some people, there are many come fkt-witted, and never imagine that the 
officers and magistrates, who are found capable arts and sciences are^any thing else but in- 
of civil trusts, though they do not take the comes. If umversiUes, slenderly endowed, 
sacraments, exactly in the forms prescribed are rendered famous by the accidental occuiw 
by the established church. There is no doubt, rence of a few great teachers, the number of 
scholars attracted there by the reputation of 

^,-- ^ ,^ ^ ^ ^ the place, makes the situation of a professor 

i«%^%?r£!V;„'£h';iS''.'',':?f ray^ri/;:? wor* intntromg for. The learned pate is not 

prebensivenfextendinf this article too fhr. Mr. Catteaa fond of duckmg tO the golden fool. He who 

fivet no general tables of the Danish exporta and li^ has the best talents for getting the office, has 

ports. A German work places them, for the year 1768, «^«»,«^«l« *u^ i«.ef #u. i:ii;..» ;f.\^A 

as follows :-Export8, 3.o«7,05i rixdollars; importa, niost commouly the least for filung It; and 

3,2I5.0S5. — (Jr. Kunden, par Oatspari. 

f To say nofhinf of the increased sale of Norway tim- 

Aer, out of 80,000 lasts exported from Norway, 1790, * The Jewa, boweTer, mtm still prohiMud fton tatfi 

njoot came to Great Britain. hig die kingdom of Norway. 
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are made moral and mathematica] teach- 
ers bj the same trick and filthiness vith which 
ifaej are made' tide-waiters, and clerks of the 
kitchen. 

The nomber of stadents in the Unirersity 
0f Copenhagen is abont 700 : th^ come not 
only from Denmai^, but from Korwaj and 
Iceland: the latter are distinguished as well 
lor the regolaritjT of their manners, as for the 
intensity of their application; the instruments 
of which application are famished to them by 
a library containing 60,000 rolomes. The 
Danes have primary schools established in 
the towns, bat which have need of mnch re- 
form, before they can answer all the beneficial 
ends of sach an institution. We should hare 
been happy to have learned from Mr. Catteau, 
the degree of information diffused among the 
fower orden in the Danish dominions; but 
upon this subject he is silent. In the Unirer- 
aity of Keil there is an institution for the in- 
struction of schoolmasters ; and in the list of 
students in the same oniyersity, we were a 
good deal amused to find only one student 
dedicating himself to belles lettres. 

The people of Holstein and Sleswick are 
Dutch in weir manners, character, amd ap- 
pearance. Their language is in general the 
tow German; though the better sort of peo- 
ple in the towns begin to speak high German.* 
in Jutland and the isles, the Danish language 
is spoken : within half a century this language 
has been cultivated with some attention : be- 
fore that period, the Danish writers preferred to 
make use of the Latin or the German language. 
It is in the island of Finland that it is spoken 
with the greatest purity. The Danish charac- 
ter is not agreeable. It is marked by silence, 
phlegm, and reserve. A Dane is the excess 
and extravagance of a Dutchman; more 
breeched, more ponderous, and more satur- 
nine. He is not oAen a bad member of society 
in the great points of morals, and seldom a 
good one in the lighter requisites of manners. 
His understanding is alive only to the useful 
and the profitable ; he never lives for what is 
merely gracious, courteous, and ornamental. 
His faculties seem to be drenched and slack- 
ened by the eternal fogs in which he resides ; 
he is never alert, elastic, nor serene. His state 
of animal spirits is so low, that what in other 
countries would be deemed dejection, proceed- 
ing from casual misfortune, is the habitual 
tenour and complexion of his mind. In ail 
the operations of his understanding, he must 
have time. He is capable of undertaking 
great journeys; but he travels only a foot 
pace, and never leaps nor runs. He loves 
arithmetic better than l^ric poetry, and afiects 
Cocker rather than Pindar. He is slow to 
•peak of fountains and amorous maidens ; but 
can take a spell at porisms as well a& another ; 
and will make profound and extensive com- 
binations of thought, if you pay him for it, 
and do not insist that he shall either be brisk 
or brief. There is something, on the contrary, 
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extremely pleasing in the Norwegian style of 
character. The Norwegian expresses firm 
ness and elevation in all that he says and docs. 
In comparison with die Danes, he has always 
been a free man ; and yon read his history in 
his looks. He is not apt, to be sure, to for- 
give his enemies ; but he does not deserve 
any; for he is hospitable in the extreme, and 
prevents the needy in their wants. It is not 
possible for a writer of this oountiy to speak 
ill of the Norwegians ; for, of all strangen^ 
the people of Norway love and admire the 
British the most In reading Mr. Cattean's 
account of the congealed and blighted Lap- 
landers, we were struck with the infinite de- 
light they must have in dying; die only cir- 
cumstance in which they can enjoy any supe- 
riority over the rest of mankind ; or which 
tends, in their instance, to verify the theory 
of the equality of human condition. 

If we pass over Tycho Brah^, and the well 
known history of the Scaldes, of the chronicles 
of IsIeiA Ssmunder, Hiinfronde, Snorro, Sturie- 
son, and other Islandic worthies, the list of 
Damish literati will best prove that they have 
no literati at alL Are there twenty persons in 
Great Britain who have ever heard of Longo- 
montanus, Nicholas Stenaonis, Sperling Lao- 
renburg, Huitfeild, Gramn, Holberg, Lange- 
beck, Carstens, Suhm, Kofod, Anger? or of 
the living Wad, Fabricius, Hanch, Tode, and 
Z»ga ! We do not deny merit to these various 
personages ; many of them may be mnch ad- 
mired by those who are more conversant in 
Danish literature than we can pretend to be : 
but they are certainly not names on which the 
learned fame of any country can be built very 
high. They have no classical celebrity and 
diffusion : they are not an universal language; 
they have not enlarged their original dominion, 
and become the authors of Europe instead of 
the authors of Denmark. It would be loss of 
time to speak of the fine arts in Denmark : 
they hardly exist 

We have been compelled to pass over many 
parts of Mr. Catteau*s book more precipitately 
than we could have wished ; but we hope we 
have said and exhibited enough of it, to satisfy 
the public that it is, upon the whole, a very 
valuable publication. The two great requisites 
for his undertaking, moderation and industry, 
we are convinced this gentleman possesses in 
an eminent degree. He represents every thing 
without prejudice, and he represents every thing 
authentically. Tht same cool and judicious 
disposition which clears him from the spirit 
of party, makes him perhaps cautious in exc *ss. 
We are convinced that every thing he says 
is true ; but we have been sometimes induced 
to suspect that we do not see the whole truth. 
AHer all, perhaps, he has told as much truth 
as he could do, compatibly with the opportunity 
of telling any. A person more disposed to 
touch upon critical and ofi*ensive subjects 
might not have submitted as diligently to the 
investigation of truth, with which passion 
was not concerned. How few writers are, at 
the same time, laborious, impartial, and in* 
trepid ! 

We cannot conclude this article without 
expressing the high sense we entertain of the 
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importance of sach researches as those in 
which Mr. Catteau has heen engaged. They 
mus* form the basis of all interior regulations, 
and ught principally to influence the conduct 
of e^ery country in its relations towards fo- 
reign powers. As they contain the best esti- 
mate of the wealth and happiness of a people, 
they bring theory to the strictest test; and 
measure, better Uian all reasoning, the wisdom 
with which laws are made, and the mildness 
with which they are administered. If such 
judicious and elaborate surveys of the state 
of this and other countries in Europe, had 
\eeD, made from time to time for the last two 



centuries, they would haye quickened and 
matured the progress of knowledge, and the 
art of governing by throwing light on the spi- 
rit and tendency of laws ; they would have 
checked the spirit of officious interference in 
legislation; have softened persecution, and 
expanded narrow conceptions of national po- 
licy. The happiness of a nation would have 
been proclaimed by the fulness of its gamers, 
and the multitudes of its sheep and oxen ; and 
rulers might sometimes have sacrificed their 
schemes of ambition, or their unfeeling splen- 
dour, at the detail of silent fields, empty hap* 
hours, and famished peasants. 



THOUGHTS ON THE RESIDENCE OF THE CLERGY.* 



[Edikbttbgh Rkvibw, 1803.] 



Tail pamphlet is the production of a gen- 
tleman who has acquired a right to teach the 
duties of the clerical character by fulfilling 
them ; and who has exercised that right in the 
present instance, with honour to himself, and 
benefit to the public. From the particular 
character of understanding evinced in this 
work, we should conceive Dr. Sturges to pos- 
sess a very powerful claim to be heard on all 
questions referable to the decision of practi- 
cable good sense. He has availed himself of 
his experience to observe ; and of his observa- 
tion, to judge well : he neither loves his pro- 
fession too little, nor too much ; is alive to its 
interests, without being insensible to those of 
the community at large ; and treats of those 
points where his previous habits might render 
a little intemperance venial, as well as proba- 
ble, with the most perfect good humour and 
moderation. 

As exceptions to the general and indisputar 
ble principle of residence. Dr. Sturges urges 
the smallness of some livings ; the probability 
that their incumbents be engaged in the task 
of education, or in ecclesiastical duty, in situa- 
tions where their talents may be more appro- 
priately and importantly employed. Dr. Stur- 
ges is also of opinion, that the power of en- 
forcing residence, under certain limits, should 
be invested in the bishops ; and that the acts 
prohibiting the clergy to holder cultivate land 
should be in a great measure repealed. 

We sincerely hope that the two cases sug- 
gested by Dr. Sturges, of the clerg3rman who 
may keep a school, or be engaged in the duty 
of some parish not his own, will be attended 
to in the construction of the approaching bill, 
and admitted as pleas for non-residence. It 
certainly is better that a clergjrman should do 
the duty of his own benefice, rather than of 
any other. But the injury done to the com- 
munity, is not commensurate with the vexa- 
tion imposed upon the individual. Such a 
measure is nither too harsh, not to become 

* Thoughts on tk» Residence of the CUrgy, By Johm 
trvBOEs, LL. D. 



obsolete ; or, by harassing the clergy witli a 
very severe restriction, to gain a very dispro- 
portionate good to the community, would bring 
the profession into disrepute, and have a ten* 
dency to introduce a class of men into the 
church, of less liberal manners, education, and 
connection ; points of the utmost importance, 
in our present state of religion and wealth. 
Nothing has enabled men to do wrong with 
impunity so much as the extreme severity <»r 
the penalties with which the law has threatened 
them. The only method to insure success to 
the bill for enforcing ecclesiastical residence, 
is to consult the convenience of the clergy in 
its construction, as far as is possibly consist- 
ent with the abject desired, and even to sacri 
fice something that ought to be done, in order 
that much may be done. Upon this principle, 
the clergyman should not be confined to nit 
parsonage-house, but to the precincts of hit 
parish. Some advantage would certainly at- 
tend the residence of the clergy in their official 
mansions ; but, as we have before observed, 
the good one party would obtain, bears no sort 
of proportion to the evil the other would 
sufi*er. 

Upon the propriety of investing the bench 
of bishops with a power of enforcing resi* 
dence, we confess ourselves to entertain very 
serious doubts. A bishop has frequently a 
very temporary interest in his diocese : he has 
favours to ask; and he must grant them. 
Leave of absence will be granted to powerful 
intercession ; and refused, upon stronger pleas, 
to men without friends. Bishops are frequently 
men advanced in years, or immersed in study. 
A single person who compels many others to 
their duty, has much odium to bear, and much 
activity to exert. A bishop is subject to ca- 
price, and enmity, and passion, in common 
with other individuals ; there is some danger, 
also, that his power over the clergy may be 
converted to a political purpose. From innu- 
merable causes, which might be reasoned 
upon to great length, we are apprehensive the 
object of the legislature will be entire^ frus- 
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Vtfdsbe trneoTthe peaalties Ir^fhaeh the 
al iHj are ^ovcraed* it is eqaallf true ef all 
atfber peaal laws; aad the lav siwald cxiead 
la aneiy ofeacg the eoBiiBgcBcy of disere> 
tioBafy omisfiiOfB. The objeetifoa to ttis sjs- 
ma is, that it trusts too moeh to the sagacity 
aai the pi&lntjr of the jadfie, and exposes a 
c o a a t fj f to the partial, lax, and corrapt admi- 
■islratioa of iu laws, ft is eertainlj ineon- 
▼eaient, ia manf cases, to hare no other ^uide 
10 resort to bat the unaccommodating man- 
iaiei ef aa act of Parliament: jet, of the two 
iaeoDTenienees, it is the least, ft is some pal- 
liation of the erils of discretionary power, 
that it should be exercised (as bf the conrt 
ef ehancery) ia the lace of day, and that the 
Moderator of hMT should himself be moderaied 
hf the force of precedent and opinion. A 
bishop will exercise his discretionary power 
ia Ike dark; he is at full liberty to dqiart to- 
J Borrow from the precedent he has established 
to4ay; and to apply the same decisions to 
difcrent, or dillerent decisions to the same cir- 
eamstanees, as his humour or interest may 
dietate. Such power may be exercised well 
aader one jud^e of extraordinary integrity; 
bat it is not rery probable he will find a pro- 
per successor. To suppose a series of men 
so moeh superior to temptation, and to con- 
ftmct a system of chnrch goremment upon 
f«eh a supposition, is to build upon sand, with 
Biaierials not more durable than the founda- 



William Scott has made it rery clear, by 
excellent speech, that it is not possible, in 
the present state of the rerennes of the En- 
^ish church, to apply a radical cure to the 
aril of non-fesidenoe. It is there stated, that 
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L Let the eletgyaea have the foil libcrtfer 
Ihnaia^ and be pat ia this respect exactly apoa 
a Ibotiag with laymea. 
2. Piowcr to reade ia aay odier hoase ia 

the parish, as well as the panoaage-hoose^ and 
to be absent fire moadis in the year. 

S. Schoolmasters, aad aunisters faad JUi 
discharging ministerial fuactioBs ia f*iytiiff 
parish, exempt finom residcsMe. 

4. Penalties ia p ro po r ti oa to the Talne oC 
aad aamber of times die ofeaea has 



& Common informers to sue as at present; 
though wnhabltf it might be right to make dw 
name or one parishioner a necessary addition; 
and a proof oir aon-cesidence might be madt to 
operate as a nonsuit in an action for tithes. 

6u No actioa for ara-iesideBce to lie when 
the benefice was less than 80JL pet aanam/ 
aad the powers of bishops to remain pradaeiy 
as they are. 

Th^ indulgences would leare the cleigy 
without excuse, would reduce the infonnatioas 
to a salutary number, and diminish die odiam 
consequent upon them, by ditectiag their tS^ 
fects against men who regard chnrch prefSer- 
ment merely as a source oi rerenne, not as an 
obligation to the discharge of important dutieai 

We renture to prognosticate, that a bill of 
greater sererity either will not pass the House 
of Commons, or will fail of its ol^ect. Con- 
sidering the times and cireumstaaces, we are 
convinced we have stated the greatert quan- 
tum of attaiaabU good ; which of course will 
not be attained, by the customary error, of at- 
tending to what is desirable to be dooef ntfhcr 
than to whax it is prMtieable to dow 
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TRAVELS FROM PALESTINE.* 

[Edihburoh Rstibw, 1807.] 



Iv the year 1432» many great lords in the 
dominions of Burgundy, holding offices under 
Duke Plulip le Bon, made a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem. Among Uiem was his first esquire- 
canrer La Brocquiere, who, having performed 
many devout pilgrimages in Palestine, re- 
turned sick to Jerusalem, and during his con- 
valescence, formed the bold scheme of return- 
ing to France over land. This led him to 
traverse the western parts of Asia, and East- 
em Europe; and, during the whole journey, 
except towards the end of it, he passed through 
the dominions of the Musselmen. The execu- 
tion of such a journey, even at this day, 
would not be without difficulty; and it was 
then thought to be impossible. It was in vain 
that his companions attempted to dissuade 
him ; he was obstinate ; and, setting out, over- 
came every obstacle ; returned in the course 
of the year 1433, and presented himself to the 
Duke in his Saracen dress, and on the horse 
which had carried him during the whole of 
his journey. The duke, after the fashion of 
great people, conceiving that the glory of his 
esquire-carver was his own, caused the work 
to be printed and published. 

The following is a brief extract of this va- 
liant person's peregrinations. " After perform- 
mg the customary pilgrimages, we went," says 
La Brocquiere, ** to the mountain where Jesus 
fasted forty days; to Jordan, where he was 
baptized ; to the church of St. Martha, where 
Lazarus was raised from the dead ; to Bethle- 
hem, where he was bom ; to the birth-jplace of 
St John the Baptist; to the house oi Zacha- 
riah ; and, lastly, to the holy cross, where the 
tree grew that formed the real cross." From 
Jemsaiem the first gentleman-carver betook 
himself to Mount Sinai, paying pretty hand- 
somely to the Saracens for that privilege. 
These infidels do not appear to have ever pre- 
vented the Christian pilgrims from indulging 
their curiosity and devotion in visiting the 
most interesting evangelical objects in the 
Holy Land ; but, after charging a good round 
price for this gratification, contented them- 
selves with occasionally kicking them, and 
spitting upon them. In his way to Mount Si- 
nai, the esquire-carver passed through the Val- 
ley of Hebron, where he tells us, Adam was 
created ; and from thence to Graza, where they 
showed him the columns of the building which 
Samson pulled down ; though, of the identity 
of the building, the esquire seems to entertain 
some doubts. At Gaza five of his companions 
fell sick and returned to Jemsaiem. The se- 
cond day*s journey in the desert the carver 
fell ill also, — returned to Gaza, where he was 

* 7\4 Dravelt of BeHrandon d« la BrocquUrt^ Fir»t Et- 
pure- Carver to Philip le Bon^ Duke of Burgundy^ during 
the years 1432» 1433.— Translated flrom the French, by 
Tmomai Johnics, Etq. 



cured by a Samaritan^ — and finding his way 
back to Jemsaiem, huned some pleasant lodif 
ings on Mount Sion. 

Before he proceeded on his grand expedi* 
tion over land, he undertook a little expedition 
to Nazareth, hearing, first of all, divine service 
at the Cordeliers, and imploring, at the tomb 
of our lady, her protection for his journey. 
From Jemsaiem their first stage was Acre, 
where they gave up their intended expedition, 
and repaired to Bamth, whence Sir Samson 
de Lalaing and the author sallied afresh, un- 
der better auspices, to Damascus. He speaks 
with great pleasure of the valley where Noah 
built the ark, through which valley he passed 
in his way to Damascus ; upon entering which 
town he was knocked ^wn by a Saracen fof 
wearing an ugly hat^— as he probably would 
be in London for the same ofience in the year 
1807. At Damascus, he informs us the Chris- 
tians are locked up every night, — as they are 
in English workhouses, night and day, when 
they happen to be poor. The greatest misfoi^ 
tune attendant upon this Damascene incarce- 
ration, is the extreme irregularity with which 
the doors are opened in the morning, their 
janitor having no certain hour of quitting hia 
bed. At Damascus, he saw the place where 
Sl Paul had a vision. ** I saw also," says he, 
** the stone from which St George mounted his 
horse, when he went to combat the dragon. 
It is two feet square ; and they say that, when 
formerly the Saracens attempted to cany it 
away, in spite of all the strength they em- 
ployed, they could not succeed." After hav- 
ing seen Damascus, he returns with Sir Samp 
son to Bamth ; and communicates his inten- 
tions of returning over land to France to his 
companions. They state to him the astonish- 
ing difilculties he will have to overcome in the 
execution of so extraordinary a project; but 
the admirable carver, determined to make no 
bones, and to cut his way through every ob- 
stacle, persists in his scheme, and bids them a 
final adieu. He is determined, however, not 
to be baffled in his subordinate expedition to 
Nazareth; and, having now got rid of his timid 
companions, accomplishes it with ease. We 
shall here present our readers with an extract 
from this part of his journal, requesting them 
to admire the naif manner in which he speaks 
of the vestiges of ecclesiastical history. 

''Acre, though in a plain of about four 
leagues in extent, is surrounded on three sides 
by mountains, and on the fourth by the sea. 
I made acquaintance there with a Venetian 
merchant called Aubert Franc, who received 
me well, and procured me much useful infor- 
mation respecting my two pilgrimages, by 
which I profited. With the aid of his advice, 
I took the road to Nazareth; and, haiung 
crossed an cxtenslye^VaM^^^%sft».Na^^A^sQ^ 
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trnin, the water of which our Lord chuiged inlo ' 
vine at Ihc marriage or ArchitricIiD ; it is 
Bear a village where St. Peler it said to hare | 
heen bi.m. | 

"Nazareih it tnother large TiUige, bnilt. 
betweea two moontaiDs; but the place where ' 
die anget Gabriel came to announce to the 
Tirgin Maiy thai she woald be a mother, is in 
apiliful state. The church that had been there 
bnill i] entirelj destrojed; and of the house . 
wliereiii our lady was when the angel ap- 
peared 10 her. not the smallest remnant eiista. 

"From Nazareth I wtot to Mount Tabor, 
the place where the IransfigDralion of our Lord, 
and many other miracles took eSecL These 
pasturages attract the Arabs who come thither 
with their beasts ; and I was forced to engage 
four additional men as au escort, two of whom 
were Arabs. The ascent of the mountain is 
rugged, because there is no roadi I performed 
it on the back of a mule, but it took me two 
hour*. Tbe suounit is terminated by an al- 
most circular plain of aliout two bow-shots in 
leoglh, and ooe in width. It was fonnerlj eu- 
cloMd with walls, the ruins of which, and the 
ditches, are slill visible: within the wall, and 
nrouiid it, were several churches, and one es- 
pecially, where, although in ruins, full pardon 
lor rice and sin is gained. 

" We went to lodge at Samaria, because I 
wished to see the lake of Tiberias, where it is 
■aid Sl Peter was accustomed to fish ; and, 
by to doing, some pardons may be gained, for 
it wai the ember week of September. Tbe 
Moucre led me lo myself the whole day. Sa- 
maria is situated on the eilremity of a mouo- 
lain. We entered at the close of day, and left 
it at midnight lo visit the lake. The Moncre 
had proposed this hour to evade the tribnte 
exacted from all who go thither; but the 
Bight hindered me from seeing the surround- 
ing country. 

"I went first to Joseph's Well, so called 
from his being cast into it by his brethren. 
There is a handsome mosque near it, which I 
entered wiih my Moucre, pretending to be a 

" Farther on is a stone bridge over the Jar- 
don, called Jacob's Bridge, on account of a 
house hard by, said to be the residence of thai 
patriarch. The river flows from agentle lake 
situated at the foot of a mountain to the north- 
vest, on which Namcardin has a very band- 
■ome castle."— {pp. 123—138.) 

From Damascus, lo which he reinms al^er 
his expedition (o Naiareih, ihe firsi carver of 
Philip le Bon rets out with the caravan foi 
Bursa. Before he begins upon his journey, 
he eipatiaies with much satisfaction upon the 
admirable method of shoeing horses at Damas- 
cus, — a panegyric which certainly gives us. 
Ihe lowest ideas of that art in Ihe rei^ of 
Philip le Bon ; for it appear): that, out of fifty 
days, his horse was lame for twenly-one, owing 
lu this ingcninus method of shoeing. As a 
mark of gratitude to the leader of the caravan. 
Ihe esquire presents him with a pot of green 
ginger; ftnd the caravan proceeds. Before it 
baa advanced one day's journey, the esquire, 
Ter, deviates from the road, to pay his 
I to s miiacnlout image of our Lady of 



9erdenaj, which always sweats — not ordinal^ 
ludorific matter — but an oil of great ecclesiii- 
licaJ efficacy. While travelling with the cara- 
ran, be teamt to sit cros*4egged, got drunk 
priraiely, and was neartr mnraercd by some 
Saracens, who discovered that he had money. 
[n some pans of Syria. M. de la Brocqnierv 
met with an opinion, which must have been 
eitremely favourable to the apirii of proselyl. 
ism, in so very hot a conntiT — an opinion 
diat the infidels have a very bad smell, and thai 
diis is only to be removed by baptism. Bat a* 
die baptism was according to the Greek TilBal, 
by total immersion, Berlrandon seems to have 
a distant suspicion that this miracle may be 
resolved into tbe simple phenomenon of waA- 
iog. He speaks well of the Turks, and lepn- 
lenis them, to our surprise, as a very gay, 
laughing people- We thought Turkish gnvity 
had been almost proverbial. The natives of 
the conniries through which we paused praj 
(says he) for Ihe conversion of ChristiaBt; 
and especially request that there maybe nercr 
sent among them again such another lerribla 
man as Godfrey of Boologne. At Conhonfna 
the eaniTan broke up; and here he qnitiM a 
Mameluke soldier, who had kept him oompaaj 
during the whole of the jonmey, and to whose 
courage and fidelity Europe, Philip le Bon, and 
Mr. Johnes of Hafod, are principally indebted 
for the preservation of the first esquire-carver. 

"I bade adieu," he says, "lo my Mamelakc. 
This good man, whose name was Mohammed, 
had done me innumerable services. He was 
veiy charitable, and never refused alms when 
asked in tbe name of God. It was through 
charity he had been so kind to me ; and I must 
confess that, withoal his assistance, I could 
not hare performed my journey without in- 
curring the greatest danger; and that had it 
not been for his kindness, I should oHeD hare 
been exposed to cold and hunger, and moeh 
embarrassed with my horse. 

" On taking leave of him, I was desirous of 
showing my gratitude; but he would not a^ 
cepi of any thing except a piece of our fins 
European cloth to cover bis head, which seem- 
ed to please him much. He told me all the 
occasions that had come to his knowledge, on 
which, if it had not been for him, I should have 
run risks of being assassinated, and wimed 
me lo be very circumspect in my connecliou 
with the Saracens, for that there were among 
them some as wicked as the Franks. I write 
this lo recall to my reader's memory, that tha 
person who, from his love to God, did me to 
j many and essential kindnesses, was a man 
not of onr failh."— (pp. 196, IflT.) 

For the rest of the jonmey, he travelled with 
I the family of the leader of the caravan, wilhonl 
. any occurrence more remarkable than thosa 
we have already noticed; — arrived at Con- 
stantinople, and passed through Gennaoy lo 
'the court of Philip le Bon. Here his narrative 
concludes. Nor does the carver vouchsafe to 
I inform us of the changes which time had made 
, in ihe appetite of that great prince, — whether 
veal was more pleasing to him than lamb, — if 
I his favourite morsels were siiil in reqnesW 
I if animal succnlence were as gratafol lo hiia 
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as before the departure of the canrer,— or if 
this semisanguineous partiality had given way 
to a taste for cinereous and torrefied meats. 
AH these things the first esquire-carver might 
have said, — none of them he does say^ — nor 
does Mr. Johnes of Hafod supply, by any 
antiquarian conjectures of his own, the dis- 
tressing silence of the original. Saving such 



omissions, there is something pleasant in tha 
narrative of this arch-divider of fowls. He is 
an honest, brave, liberal man; and tells bia 
singular story with great brevity and plainness. 
We are obliged to Mr. Johnes for the amuse* 
ment he has afforded us ; and we hope he will 
persevere in his gentlemanlike, honoorablei 
and useful occupations. 



LETTER* ON THE CUMTE'S SALAEY BILL.t 



[EnuTBUBOH Rbvibw, 1808.] 



Thb poverty of cnrates has long been a 
favourite theme with novelists, sentimental 
tourists, and elegiac poets. But notwith- 
standing the known accuracy of this class of 
philosophers, we cannot help suspecting that 
there is a good deal of misconception in the 
popular estimate of the amount of the evil. 

A very great proportion of all the curacies 
in England are filled with men to whom the 
emolument is a matter of subordinate import- 
ance. They are filled by young gentlemen 
who have recently left college, who of course 
are able to subsist as they had subsisted for 
seven years before, and who are glad to have 
an opportunity, on any terms, of acquiring a 
practical familiarity with the duties of their 
profession. They move away from them to 
higher situations as vacancies occur; and 
make way for a new race of ecclesiastical 
apprentices. To those men, the smallness of 
the appointment is a grievance of no very 
great magnitude ; nor is it fair with relation to 
them, to represent the ecclesiastical order as 
degraded by the indigence to which some of 
its members are condemned. With regard, 
again, to those who take curacies merely as a 
means of subsistence, and with the prospect 
of remaining permanently in that situation, it 
is certain that by far the greater part of them 
are persons bom in a very humble rank in 
society, and accustomed to no greater opulence 
than that of an ordinary curate. There are 
scarcely any of those persons who have taken 
a degree in an university, and not very many 
who have resided there at all. Now the son 
of a small Welsh farmer, who works hard 
every day for less than 402. a year, has no 
great reason to complain of degradation or 
disappointment, if he get from 50/. to 100/. 
for a moderate portion of labour one day in 
seven. The situation, accordingly, is looked 
upon by these people as extremely eligible; 
and there is a great competition for curacies, 
even as they are now provided. The amount 

* jf Letttr to ike Rifkt H0nourabU 8p*neer Ftreeval, on 
I Smhject eonwuUd with ku Bill, imw undor Dioaunam ra 
ParUamont^ for mprovine tho Situation of Stipendiary 
Vvraiee. 8vo. Hatchard, London. 1808. 

t Now we are all dead, it may be amaninf to state 
Itaat I was excited to thia article by Sir William Seott, 
wbo brouclit roe the book in hia pocket ; and befged I 
would attend to it, carefUll j concealing bia name ; mj 
•wn opinionB happened enthraly to agree wiih hk. 



of the evil, then, as to the curates themselvea» 
cannot be considered as very enormous, when 
there are so few who either actually feel, or 
are entitled to feel, much discontent on tha 
subject. The late regulations about residence, 
too, by diminishing the total number of cu- 
rates, will obviously throw that office chiefly 
into the hands of the well educated and com- 
paratively independent young men, who sedc 
for the situation rather for practice than pro- 
fit, and do not complain of the want of emohi- 
ment 

Still we admit it to be an evil, that the resi- 
dent clergyman of a parish should not be ena- 
bled to hold a respectable rank in society from 
the regular emoluments of his office. But it 
is an evil which does not exist exclusively 
among curates ; and which, wherever it exists, 
we are afraid is irremediable, without the de- 
struction of the Episcopal church, or the aug- 
mentation of its patrimony. More than one* 
half of the livings in En§^and are under SOt 
a year ; and the whole income of the church, 
including that of the bishops, if thrown into a 
common fund, would not afford above ISO/, for 
each living. Unless Mr. Perceval, therefore, 
will raise an additional million or two for the 
church, there mutt be poor curates, — and poor 
rectors also ; and unless he is to reduce the 
Episcopal hierarchy to the republican equality 
of our Presbyterian model, he roust submit to 
very considerable inequalities in die distribn* 
tion of this inadequate provision. 

Instead of applying any of these remedies, 
however, — instead of proposing to increase 
the income of the church, or to raise a fund 
for its lowest servants by a general assess- 
ment upon those who are more opulent, — ^in- 
stead of even trying indirectly to raise the pay 
of curates, by raising their qualifications ja 
respect of regular education, Mr. Perceval kais 
been able, after long and profound study, to 
find no better cure for the endemic poverty of 
curates, than to ordain all rectors of a certain 
income to pay them one-fifth part of their 
emoluments, and to vest certain alarming 
powers in the bishops for the purpose of con- 
trolling their appointment Now this scheme, 
it appears to us, has all the faults which it is 
possible for such a scheme to have. It ia 
unjust and partial in its principle^ — ^it is evi- 
dently altogether and uttAtly \nftfik.vi:^\.^^\^^ 
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timtttifm of 4e eril ia qvMJoo/— sad it »- ' 
toBlaeet oeK?r eriU infi&iieljr ipmaer thaa dut 
vtoeh 11 raiftir prop4«es to aboluh. 

To ihn ppsj^et, iK/vrrer, fi>r imtn^tmt ibtt 
Misfy '/f €9ntf», Mr. Pereeral his fceni so 
ItMf sad «o obftiaafcelf pinial, that he re- 
tvrb<4 to the charge ia the last sessiw of Par- 
UaaMTbC, for The third tiaie ; and experienced, 
m ffpiie of his present hi^Eh sitaairioa, the same 
deiekt vhich had talBed' him in his prerioos 
atienpts. 

Thooirh the rabjeet is ^^nt \t caee more 
for the ^n^tkt, ve cannot abstain from be- 
stowing a little irentle riolence to aid iu 
i»ented descent into the ^If of oblirion. and 
to exiiDenUb, if possible, that restin^eikt prin- , 
eiple vhich has vj often disturbed the serions 
bosiaefs of the coontry, and arerted the attea- ' 
tkm of the pnblic from the great scenes that 
ara actiai^ in the world — to search for some \ 
folden medium between the selfishness of the . 
sacred principal, and the rapacitj of the sacred > 

u church property is to be preserved, that | 
precedent is not withoat danger which dis- 
aoses at once of a fifth of all the yaloable 
nviai^s ia England. We do not adrance this 
as an argument of any great importance 
agaiast the bill, hot only as an additional rear 
son why its utility should be placed in the 
clearest point of view, before it can attain the 
asseat of well-wishers to the English establish- 
BieaL 

Our first and greatest objection to such a 
measure, is the increase of power which it 
gives to the bench of bishops, — an evil which 
may produce the most serious effects, by 
placing the whole body of the clergy under the 
absolute control of men who are themselves 
10 much under the influence of the crown. 
This, indeed, has been pretty effectually ac- 
eompli<ihed, by the late residence bill of Sir 
William HaM ; and our objection to the pre- 
sent bill is, that it tends to augment that ex- 
cessive power before conferred on the prelacy. 

If a clergyman lives in a situation which is 
destroying his constitution, he cannot ex- 
change with a brother clergyman without the 
consent of the bishop ; in whose hands, under 
such circumstances, his life and death are 
actually placed. If he wishes to cultivate a 
little land for his amusement or better sup- 
port^^he cannot do it without the license of 
the bishop. If he wishes to spend the last 
three or four months with a declining wife or 
child at some spot where better medical assist- 
ance can be procured — he cannot do so with- 
out permission of the bishop. If he is struck 
with palsy, or racked with stone — the bishop 
can confine him in the most remote village in 
England. In short, the power which the 
bishops at present possess over their clergy 
is so enormous, that none but a fool or a maid- 
man would think of compromising his future 
happiness, by giving the most remote cause 
of offence to his diocesan. We ought to re- 
c*-ollect, however, that the clergy constitute a 
body of \*i or 15,000 educated persons; that 
ihc whole concern of education devolves upon 
*hcm ; that some share of the talents and in- 
Jbrmation which exist in the country mupt 
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It is ia raia to talk of the good character 
of bishops. Bishops are sen; aot always the 
wisest fk men ; aoc always pt e fe i icd for emi- 
aeat riraes aad taleaa.'or for aay good rea» 
ion whaierer known to the public They are 
almr.'St always dero^ of striking and indeco- 
rous Txes ; but a man may be yery shallow, 
rerr arrozant, and reiy rindietire,' thoogh a 
bishop ; and pursue widi imrelenting hatred a 
subordinate clergrmaa, whose principles he 
disbkes,* aad whose gcnins he ten. Bishops, 
besides, are subject to the infirmities of old age, 
like other men ; and in the decay of strength 
and understanding, will be governed as other 
men are, by daughters and wires, and who- 
ever ministers to their daily comforts. Wi 
hare no doubt that sack cases sometimes oc- 
cur; and produce, wheaerer they do occur, a 
very capricious admin istiatioB of ecclesiasti* 
cal aflairs.f As the power of enforeiag len- 
dence must be lodged somewhere, why not 
gire the bishop a cooacil, consisting of two- 
thiids ecclesiastics, and one-third laymen: aad 
meeting at the same time as the sessioas aad 
deputy sessions ; — the bishop's Ucease for noa* 
residence to issue, of course, upon their ra- 
commendation. Coasidering the rexatiooi 
bustle of a new, md the ludty of la aged 
bishop, we cannot bat think that a diocese 
would be much more steadily administered 
under this system than by the present means. 

Examine the constitutional effects of the 
power now granted to the bench. What hin- 
ders a bishop from becoming in the hands of 
the court a very important agent in all county 
elections ? what clergyman would dare to re- 
fuse him his vote ! But it will be said that no 
bishop will ever condescend to such sort of 
intrigues : — a most miserable answer to a most 
serious objection. The temptation is admit- 
ted, — the absence of all restraint; the dangei^ 
ous consequences are equally admitted ; and 
the only preservative is the personal charac- 
ter of Uie individual. If this style of reason- 
ing were general, what would become of law, 
constitution, and every wholesome restraint 
which we have been accumulating for so 
many centuries 1 We have no intention to 
speak disrespectfully of constituted authori- 
ties; but when men can abuse power with 
impunity, and recommend themselves to their 
superiors by abusing it, it is but common 
sense to suppose that power will be abused ; 
if it is, the country will hereafter be convulsed 
to its very entrails, in tearing away that powet 
from the prelacy which has been so iniprovi* 
dently conferred upon them. It is useless to 
talk of the power they anciently possessed. 
They have never possessed it since England 
has been what it now is. Since we have en- 
joyed practically a free constitution, the 
bishops have, in point of fact, possessed little 
or no power of oppression over their clergy. 



* Bold languafe for the year 1806. 

f I have seen in the course of my UA;, as the mind of 
the prelate decayed, wife bishops, wughter bishops, buU 
ler bishops, and even cook and lioiiaakMpar MslMypa 
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It must be remembered, however, that we 
are speaking only of probabilities: the fact 
may turn out to be quite the reverse; the 
power vested in the bench may be exercised 
for spiritual purposes only, and with the great- 
est moderation. We shall be extremely happy 
to find that this is the case ; and it will reflect 
great honour upon those who have corrected 
the improvidence of the legislature by their 
own sense of propriety. 

It is contended by the friends of this law, 
that the respectability of the clergy depends in 
some measure on their wealth; and that, as 
the rich bishop reflects a sort of worldly con- 
sequence upon the poor bishop, and the rich 
rector upon the poor rector ; — so, a rich class 
of curates could not fail to confer a greater 
degree of importance upon that class of men 
in general. This is all very well, if you in- 
tend to raise up some new fund in order to 
enrich curates : but you say that the riches 
of some constitute the dignity of the whole ; 
and then you immediately take away from the 
rector the superfluous wealth which, according 
to your own method of reasoning, is to deco- 
rate and dignify the order of men to whom 
he belongs ! The bishops constitute the first 
class in the church ; the beneficed cleiigy the 
second; the curates the last Why are you 
to take from the second to give to the last! 
Why not as well from the first* to give to the 
second— if you really mean to contend that 
the first and second are already too rich 1 

It is not true, however, that the class of rec- 
tors is generally either too rich, or even rich 
enough. There are 6000 livings below SOL 
per annum, which is not very much above the 
average allowance of a curate. If every rec- 
tor, however, who has more than 600^ is 
obliged to give a fifth part to a curate, there 
seems to be no reason why every bishop who 
has more than lOOOiL should not give a fifth 
part among the poor rectors in his diocese. It 
is in vain to say this assessment upon rectors 
is reasonable and right, because they may re- 
side and do duty themselves, and then the^ 
will not need a curate; — ^that their non-resi- 
dence, in short, is a kind of delinquency for 
which they compoimd by this fine to the 
parish. If more than half of the rectories in 
England are under 80/. a year, and some thou- 
sands of them under AOL, pluralities are abto- 
hUely neceuary ; and clergymen, who have not 
the gift of ubiquity, muit be non-resident at 
some of them. Curates, therefore, are not the 
deputies of negligent rectors ;—lhey are an 
order of priests absolutely necessary in the 
present form of the Church of England : and 
a rector incurs no shadow of delinquency by 
ettiploying one, more than the king does by 
appointing a lord-lieutenant of Ireland, or a 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, instead of doing the duty 
of these offices in person. If the legislature, 
therefore, is to interfere to raise the natural, 
i. e. the actual wages of this order of men, at 
the expense of the more opulent ministers of 
the Gospel, there seems to be no sort of reason 
for exempting the bishops from their share in 

* Tbe flrit unlbitiiiMtelf nake tba laws. 



this pious contribution, or for refusing to make 
a similar one for the benefit of all rectors iHu> 
have less than 1002. per annum- 

The true reason, however, for exemptiiif 
my lords the bishops from this imposition ii^ 
that they have the privilege of voting upon all 
bills broueht in by Mr. Perceval, and of mik 
terially aflecting his comfort and security by 
their parliamentary control and* influenoOi 
This, however, is to cure what you believe to 
be unjust, by means which you must know to 
be unjust; to fly out against abuses whi^ 
may be remedied without peril, and to ect^ 
nive at them when the attempt at a remedy ia 
attended with political danger; to be mute and 
obsequious towards men who enjoy church pro- 
perty to the amount of 8 or 19,0002. per aa* 
num ; and to be so scandalized at those who 
possess as many hundreds, that you must melt 
their revenues down into curacies, and aava 
to the eye of political economy the spectacle 
of such flagrant ineauality ! 

In the same style of reasoning, it may be 
asked why the lay improprietors are not com- 
pelled to advance the salary of their perpetoal 
curacies, up to a fifth of their estates ! The 
answer, too, is equally obvious— Many lay im» 
proprietors have votes in both houses of Par- 
liament; and the only class of men thk 
cowardly reformation attacks, is that which 
has no means of saying any thing in its own 
defence. 

Even if the enrichment of curates were the 
most imperious of all duties, it might very 
well be questioned, whether a more unequal and 
pernicious mode of ftilfilling it could be devised 
than that enjoined by this bill. Curacies are 
not granted for the life of the curate ; but for 
the life or incumbency or good-liking of the 
rector. It is only rectors worth 60oE a*year 
who are compelled by Mr. Perceval to come 
down with a fifth to their deputy ; and these 
form but a very small proportion of the whole 
non-resident rectors ; so that the great multi- 
tude of curates must remain as poor as foi^ 
merly, — and probably a little more discontented. 
Suppose, however, that one has actually entered 
on the enjojrment of 260t ptr arnmrn. His 
wants, and his habits of expense, are enlarged 
by this increase of income. In a year or two 
his rector dies, or exchanges his living ; and 
the poor man is reduced, by the efiects of com- 
parison, to a much worse state than before the 
operation of the bill. Can any person say that 
this is a wbe and efiectual mode of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the lower clergy ? To os 
it almost appears to be invented for the express 
purpose of destroying those habits of economy 
and caution, which are so indispensably neces- 
sary to Uieir situation. If it is urged that the 
curate, knowing his wealth only to be tempo- 
rary, will make use of it as a means of laying 
up a fund for some future day, — we adroire the 
good sense of the man : but what becomes of 
all the provisions of the billt what becomes 
of that opulence which is to confer respecta- 
bility upon all around it, and to radiate even 
upon the curates of Wales 1 The money was 
expressly given to blacken his coat, — to render 
him convex and rosyr—to give him a sort of 
pseudo-rectorial appearance^ and to dazzle ^ 
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nrisbioners at die rate of 
The poor mao, actoaied bjr those phnciples of 
coomoD s^nse vhieh are so eontfarj to all the 
pfforisioDS of the bill, ebooses lo make a food 
ihing of it, because he koowi it will not last ; 
wean bi^ old eoat, rides his lean horse, and 
defrands the class of earates of all the adran- 
ta^es vhich thef were to derire from die sleek- 
ness and splendonr of his appearance. 

It is of some importance to ihe welfare of a 
farish, and the credit of the charch, that the 
carate and his rector shoo Id lire upon food 
terms together. Such a bill, however, throws 
between them elements of mistrost and hatred, 
which mast render their agreement highly im- 
probable. The curate would be perpetually 
prying into every little advance which the 
rector made upon his tithes, and claiming his 
proportionate increase. No respectable man 
eonld brook such inquisition ; some, we fear, 
wonld endeavoar to prevent its effects by clan- 
destine means. The churoh wonld be a per- 
petual sceoe of disgraceful animosities ; and 
the ears of the bishop never free from the 
clamours of rapacity and irritation. 

It is some slight defect in such a bill, that it 
does not proportion reward to the labour done, 
but to the wealth of him for whom it is done. 
The curate of a parish containing 400 persons, 
may be paid as much as another person who 
has the care of 10,000 ; for, in England, there 
is very little proportion between the value of a 
living, and the quantity of doty to be performed 
by its clergyman. 

The bill does not attain its object in the best 
way. Let the bishop refuse to allow of any cu- 
rate upon a living above 5002. per annumj who is 
not a Master of Arts of one of the universities. 
8uch corates will then be obtained at a price 
which will render it worth the while of such 
men to take curacies ; and such a degree and 
situation in society will secure good earates 
much more effectually than the complicated 
provisions of this bill : for, primd facit, it ap- 
peant to us mach more probable, that a curate 
should be respectable, who is a Master of Arts 
in some English university, than if all that we 
knew about him was, that he had a fiAh of the 
profits of the living. The object is, to fix a 
good clergyman in a parish. The law will not 
trust the non-resident rector to fix both the price 
and the person; but fixes the price, and then 
leatres him the choice of the person. Our plan 
IS, to fix upon the description of person, and 
then to leave the price to find its level ; for the 
good price by no means implies a good person, 
but the good person will be sure to get a good 
price. 

Where the living will admit of it, we have 
commonly observed that the English clergy are 
desirous of putting in a proper substitute. If 
this is so, the bill is unnecessary; for it pro- 
ceeds on the very contrary supposition, that 
the great mass of opulent clergy consult no- 
thing but economy in the choice of their 
curates. 

It is very galling and irksome to any class 
of men to be compelled to disclose their pri- 
vate circumstances; a provision contained in, 
and absolutely necessary to this bill, under 
vhich the diocesan can alway* compel the 



minister to diKloae the Hdl valae of hti 
living. 

After all, however, the aaia and eooeliisive 
objectiott to the bill is, that ili piorisioas are 
drawn from such erroaeovt prnetples, and 
betray such gross ignomee of knun naturep 
that diongfa it would iafaOib^ pndnee a 
thousand mischiefs Ibresccn and noc fareseca , 
it would evidently have no cftet whadoever 
in raising the salaries of euntes. We do not 
put this as a case of eomaon buyer and seller; 
we allow that the pariah is a third party, having 
an interest;* we fully admit tAr r^ of the le- 
gislamre to interfere Ibr their reiieC We only 
contend, that such interferenee would be neces- 
sarily altogether ineffeetoalf wa long as men 
can be found capable of doing the duty of cu- 
rates, and willing to do it for less thjm the 

I If there is a competition of rectors for cu- 
rates, it is quite unnecessary and absurd to 
make laws in favour of curates. The demand 
for them will do their business more effectually 
than the law. If, on the contrary (as the fact 
plainly is), there is a competition of curates for 
empk)yment, is it possible to prevent this order 
of men from labouring under the regulaticm 
price? Is it possible to prevent a curate from 
pledging himself to his rector, that he will 
accept only half the legal salary, if he is so 
fortunate as to be preferred among an host of 
rivals, who are willing to engage on the same 
terms ? You may make these contracts illegal: 
What then ? Men laugh at such prohibitions ; 
and they always become a dead letter. In nine 
instances out of ten, the contract would be 
honourably adhered to ; and then what is the 
use of Mr. Perceval's law? Where the con- 
tract was not adhered to, whom wonld the law 
benefit ! — A man utteriy devoid of every par- 
ticle of honour and good faith. And this is 
the new species of curate, who is to reflect dig* 
oity and importance upon his poorer brethren! 
The law encourages breach of faith between 
gambler and gambler; it arms broker against 
broker : — but it cannot arm clergyman against 
clergyman. Did any human being before, ever 
think of disseminating such a principle among 
the teachers of Christianity? Did any eccle- 
siastic law, before this, ever depend for its 
success upon the mutual treachery of men who 
ought to be examples to their fellow-creatures 
of every thing that is just and upright 

We have said enough already upon the ab- 
surdity of punishing all rich rectors for non- 
residence, as for a presumptive delinquency. 
A law is already passed, fixing what shall be 
legal and sufficient causes for non-residence. 
Nothing can be more unjust, then, than to 
punish that absence which you admit to be 
legal. If the causes of absence are too nume- 
rous, lessen them ; but do not punish him who 
has availed himself of their existence. We 
deny, however, that they are too numerous. 
There are 6000 livings out of 11,000 in the 
English church under 80/. per annum; many 
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♦ Wc remember Horace's dencrlptlon of the miBerjr tA 
a parUb where there ie no resident clergyman. 

-— — ^— •• Illarrymablles 
Urgentur, ignotique lonfA 
Nocte, tartnl wwia. v^U •—* •* 
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of these 802., many 902. per anmtm. The whole 
task of education at the uniTcrsity, pablic 
schools, private families, and in foreign travel, 
devolves npon the clergy. A great part of the 
literature of their coantry is in their hands. 
Residence is a very pfoper and necessary mea- 
sure ; bat, considering all these circumstances, 
it requires a great deal of moderation and 
temper to carry it into effect, without doing 
more nischief than good. At present, how- 
ever, the torrent sets the other way. Every 
lay plunderer, and every fanatical coxcomb, is 
forging fresh chains for the English clergy; 
and we should not be surprised, in a very little 
time, to see them absenting themselves from 
their benefices by a kind of day-rule, like 
prisoners in the king's bench. The first bill, 
which was brought in by Sir William Scott, 
always saving and excepting the power granted 
to the bishops, is full of useful provisions, and 
characterized throughout by great practical 
wisdom. We have no doubt but that it has, 
tipofi th€ whoU^ improved the condition of the 
English church. Without caution, mildness, 
«r Siformation, however, it was peculiarly un- 



fortunate to follow such m leader. We ara 
extremely happy the bill was rejected. Wo 
have seldom witnessed more of ignorance and 
error stuffed and crammed into so very narrow 
a compass. Its origin, we are confident, it 
from the Tabernacle; and its consequences 
would have been, to have sown the seeds of 
discord and treachery in an ecclesiastical eon- 
stitution, which, under the care of prudent and 
honest men, may always be rendered a soureo 
of public happiness. 

One glaring omission in this bill we had 
almost forgotten to mention. The chancellor 
of the exchequer has entirely neglected to 
make any provision for that very meritorious 
class of men, the lay curatUf who do all tho 
business of those offices, of which lazy and 
non-resident placemen receiye the emoluments. 
So much delicacy and conscience, howeyer, 
are here displayed on the subject of pocketing 
unearned emoluments, that we have no doabt 
the moral irritability of this servant of the 
crown will speedily urge him to a species of 
reform, of which he may be the object as •well 
as the mover 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 

SUPPRESSION OF VICE/ 
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A sociKTT that holds out as its object the 
suppression of vice, must at first sight con- 
ciliate the favour of every respectable person ; 
and he who objects to an institution calculated 
apparently to do so much good, is bound to 
give very clear and satisfactory reasons for 
his dissent from so popular an opinion. We 
certainly have, for a long time, had doubts of 
its utility; and now think ourselves called 
upon to state the grounds of our distrust 

Though it were clear that individual inform- 
ers are useful auxiliaries to the administration 
of the laws, it would by no means follow that 
hese informers should be allowed to com- 
bine^ — to form themselves into a body, — to 
make a public purse, — and to prosecute under 
a common name. An informer, whether he 
is paid by the week, like the agents of this 
society— or by the crime, as in common cases— 
is, in general, a man of a very indifferent 
character. So much fraud and deception are 
necessary for carrying on his trade — it is so 
odious to his fellow subjects, — that no man of 
respectability will ever undertake it It is 
evidently impossible to make such a character 
''therwise than odious. A man who receives 



* Stattment of the Proeee^nfB «/ th§ SoeUtw for iko 
Sujt^essien of Fice^ from July 9 to November 13, road at 
thdr Oeneral Meetin/f, held Jfovember \% 1804. fVUk an 
Jipftndixt containing the Plan of the Sociotjft ^c. ^c. 4'C> 
London. 1804. 

^n Mdrettf to the Publie from the Soeietf for tk* Sup- 
frtsfion of Fire, instituted in London, 1803. Part tko 
Second. Containing an Jlceount of tke Proeeedhtgo qf tko 
SoeiMy from its original Inttitution. London. 1804. 



weekly pay for pr3ring into the transgressions 
of mankind, and bringing them to conse* 
quent punishment, will always be hated by 
mankind ; and the office must fall to the lot of 
some men of desperate fortunes and ambign* 
ous character. The multiplication, therefore^ 
of such officers, and the extensive patronage 
of such characters, may, by the management 
of large and opulent societies, become an evil 
nearly as great as the evils they would sup- 
press. The alarm which a private and dis- 
guised accuser occasions in a neighbourhoodt 
is known to be prodigious, not only to the 
guilty, but to those who may be at once inno* 
cent, and ignorant, and timid. The destruction 
of social confidence is another evil, the conse- 
quence of information. An informer gets 
access to my house or family, — ^worms my 
secret out of me«— -and then betrays me to thie 
magistrate. Now, all these evils may be 
tolerated in a small degree, while, in a greater 
degree, they would be perfectly intolerable- 
Thirty or forty informers roaming about the 
metropolis, may frighten the mass of offenders 
a little, and do some good : ten thousand in 
formers would either create an insurrection, 
or totally destroy the confidence and cheerful* 
ness of private life. Whatever may be saidt 
therefore, of the single and insulated informer, 
it is quite a new question when we come to a 
corporation of informers supported by large 
contributions. The one may be a good, the 
other a very serious evil; the one legal, the 
other wholly out of the contemplation of lam<^ 
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tisUSiC^. H* Tr'/-!*! »y.:.\:itT th^ Ttrr fa,-:", of 

Af, .zA^f'Aik.'. ^ir.w-.T tcci-.^* &! h^ car. 
ez;**:.^*; ar.'j *.?.* r.'-.it h^ r-r.: i3 & ?-.•••': 
•ec -- r. • •/ •-'. %.: • r. * « -. :. * r: : t. 11 :: -. •. ■:* hara.- = * i 
by !.**•:.•:•'. 'Af.*: -i - ir . ' r. >- — & r* •: - .i:y wh.cii- 
of c^•-.r^fr. h» car.:.'/, hiv* tg'a.r.it iiich a. 

li^v^r :.^ foryott^fi. that th.s is not a £oc:*tT 

fffT ffUHWdnz Jff.f^y.H VT.r, t.ZT^ h^en ffjind tO 

trari*srr* . ■ r'.*; iax, f/.t f.r ar.auing r^t-.r'-ri.s 'f 
Iran 't yr *:■...'. 7 t rj '; ;&•»-; a r. d *.:. a,*. :. * f '. r* trji ; . 
lh*r ary.'i.'-.'j ^,".7 r.zi :-. V. ?,■* Cjr.-i'iere'i a' 
inn'/C*/.*, ar.H ;«. ?// htv*: *:V':r>' fi..r chance of 
e<ta^i.^:r..rj:? his iorjoc'rr.c';. if* laa-.t be r-':- 
eommori df:f»: rid ant, h^xev^r, who does r.o! 
eoLt^ri'l ayaifj^t «-i3rh a society w.th very l>ar- 
fn 1 r/ld •-. ; — '. \i ". be ■! I c oa n s «: I en Taeed for h ; - 
opp'irief-'.-, — ^rreat practice in the panicjlar 
court, ar.d particular '-pecies of cau&e. — wit- 
nes^e* thorou^fhly hackrjeyed in a court of 
joMjce* — ar.d au unlimi:<.'d command of money. 
It hy no m'T'-jfi ^ follows that the legislature, m 
aliowinsr .r.djvj duals to be informer v. meant 
to «uh^er;» *u*t accused person to the j-upenor 
weicrht arid power of such sr^jieties. The 
utry jrjfluTi''': of names mu';t hai'c a con- 
siderable w':;7ht with the jur}'. Lord Dart- 
mouth, Jj'ird Kad'-foclc, and the Bi'^hop of 
Durham, r<r/?M« a Whitechapel butcher or a 

Jmblican ! Is this a fair contest bef'»re a jur>- ? 
t is not «o even in London ; and what must it 
be in the cMjrjtry, wh^rc a society for llie sup- 
pressj'in of v;ce rnay con»»i*»t of all the prin- 
cipal persons in the neighbourhood 1 These 
iiricieti*'^ are now established in Vork. in 
Keailin^', and in many other lar^e town«i. 
Wher»*v"r this is the case, it is far from 
improb.'ible that the vame persons, at the 
QuarNT or Town Sessions, may be both 
ju»lJ.'*■^ ;irid ;i''c;isi'rs; and still more fatally 
Ko, if I be offenrir is tri^d by a special jury. 
This is ;iln-adv most noiorifiusly the ca-^e in 
i,oci*'tif s for the preservation of frame. They 
pro*''fiir<' a f»orirher; — the jury is special; 
and til'- ponr wr^-trh is f«iuiul prwilty by the 
rrrv sarn'* p*Tsons who have accused him. 
If it is lawful fur respectable men to com- 
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•j:*:.' w»al".i- cr 'i* cbar%c%r cf 
">?r5- I: =A7 :i-?r*::r» ir^s: t.: a gnnd jaxj 
-rzjkz :: w'lli ':r 1.0 iseaza xr^sx to aa ai^ 
f^iwi. c^/n'iJia:.:^. A ras: disjunction is to 
lA izJLi*, *^x. ^tcwKn c-^ciai dntLes and 
T-.l-v.irT c-t«- Tz.e fin: arc coauaoalf 
•'irr.'ii :r. wi'j caliLi«5 and moderaxioii; 
:i* la::*r cf*.*s ciaracier.zed. ia their ezeco- 
•^-.r.- ry rash ard '.z^'t^z^n.'^ zeaL 

Tie' pre*eL: s-i'C.eTr "receives no members 
• -: ■Ji-.se who are cf ic Church of Ezidand. 
Xi we are z.ow ar?!ii£Z the q^tesuon generally, 
we hare a rirht to make a^y supposiuon. It 
:« ec"aa:]T free. therefore, up-:.n feceral princi 
p>«!f:r a society cf recahaLs to combine 
a-i eiciTide memb«er? of it* Chnrch of Eng- 
lar.l: and the 5'jrrr*.==::r. cf vice may thus 
C'.zLt in aid cf 'Me!h'>i;*2i. Jacobinism, or 
cf asy set cf pnnciples. however perilous, 
e:±er to church or s"^!e. The present society 
nay. perhaps, consist cf persons whose senti- 
menrs on these p<:'ini« are rational and respecta- 
ble. Combinations, however, of this sort may 
, give birth to somerhin^far diuereni ; andsucha 
I supposition is the fair way oftrying the question. 
I We doubt if there be not some miscHief in 
averting the fears and hopes of the people 
from the known and constituted authorities of 
the country to ihc^e self-created powers ; — a 
society that punishes in the Strand^ — another 
which rewanis at Lloyd's Coffee-house! If 
these things eet to any great height, they throw 
an air of insignificance over those branches 
of the government to whom these cares pro- 
perly devolve, and whose authority is by 
these means assisted, till it is superseded. It 
is supposed that a project must necessarily be 
good, because it is intended for the aid of law 
and government. At this rale, there should be 
a society in aid of the government, for pro- 
curins intelligence from foreign parts, with 
accredited agents all over Europe- There 
should be a voluntary transport boarx), and a 
(gratuitous victualling office. There should be 
a duplicate, in short, of every department of 
the slate, — the one appointed by the king, the 
other by itself. There should be a real Lord 
Glenbervie in the woods and forests, — and with 
hiin a monster, a voluntary Lord Glenbervie, 
serving without pay, and sruiding gratis, with 
secret counsel, the axe of his prototype. If it 
be asked, who are the constituted authorities 
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wDo are legally appointed to watch over morals, 
and whose functions the society usurp ? our an- 
swer is, that there are in England about 12,000 
clergy, not unhandsomely paid for persuading 
the people, and about 4000 justices, 30 grand 
juries, and 40,000 constables, whose duty and 
whose inclination it is to compel them to do 
right Under such circumstances, a voluntary 
moral society does indeed seem to be the purest 
result of volition ; for there certainly is not the 
smallest particle of necessity mingled with its 
existence. 

It is hardly possible that a society for the 
suppression of vice can ever be kept within 
the bounds of good sense and moderation. If 
there are many members who have really be- 
come so from a feeling of duty, there will ne- 
cessarily be some who enter the society to 
hide a bad character, and others whose object 
it is to recommend themselves to their betters 
by a sedulous and bustling inquisition into the 
immoralities of the public. The loudest and 
noisiest suppressors will always carry it against 
the more prudent part of the community ; the 
most violent will be considered as the most 
moral ; and those who see the absurdity will, 
from the fear of being thought to encourage 
vice, be reluctant to oppose it 

It is of great importance to keep public 
opinion on the side of virtue. To their autho- 
rized and legal correctors, mankind are, on 
common occasions, ready enough to submit ; 
but there is something in the self-erection of 
a voluntary magistracy which creates so much 
disgust, that it almost renders vice popular, 
anl puts the offence at a premium. We have 
no doubt but that the immediate effect of a 
voluntary combination for the suppression of 
vice, is an involuntary combination in favour 
of the vices to be suppressed ; and this is a 
veiy serious drawback from any good of 
which such societies may be the occasion; 
for the state (>f morals, at any one period, de- 
pends much more upon opinion than law; 
and to bring odious and disgusting auxiliaries 
to the aid of virtue, is to do the utmost possi- 
ble good to the cause of vice. We regret that 
mankind are as they are ; and we sincerely 
wish, that the species at large were as com- 
pletely devoid of every vice and infirmity as 
the president, vice-president, and committee of 
the suppressing society ; but, till they are thus 
regenerated, it is of the greatest consequence 
to teach them virtue and religion in a manner 
which will not make them hate both the one 
and the other. The greatest delicacy is re- 
quired in the application of violence to moral 
and religious sentiment We forget that the 
object is, not to produce the outward compli- 
ance, but to raise up the inward feeling, which 
secures the outward compliance. You may 
drag men into church by main force, and pro- 
secute them for buying a pot of beer, — and cut 
them off from the enjoyment of a leg of mut- 
ton ; — and you may do all this, till you make 
the common people hate Sunday, and the 
clergy, and religion, and every thing which re- 
lates to such subjects. There are many crimes, 
indeed, where persuasion cannot be waited for, 
and where the untaught feelings of all men go 
along with the \iolence of the law. A robber 
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and a murderer must be knocked on the bead 
like mad dogs ; but we have no great opinion 
of the possibility of indicting men into piety, 
or of calling in the quarter sessions to the aid 
of religion. You may produce outward con- 
formity by these means ; but you are so far from 
producing (the only thing worth producing^ 
the inward feeling, that you incur a great risK 
of giving birth to a totally opposite sentiment 

The violent modes of making men good, 
just alluded to, have been resorted to at pe- 
riods when the science of legislation was not so 
well understood as it now is; or when the 
manners of the age have been peculiarly 
gloomy or fanatical The improved know- 
ledge, and the improved temper of later times, 
push such laws into the back ground, and 
silently repeal them. A suppressing society, 
hunting every where for penalty and informap 
tion, has a direct tendency to revive ancient 
ignorance and fanaticism^ — ^and to re-enad 
laws, which, if ever they ought to have existCMl 
at all, were certainly calculated for a very dif* 
ferent style of manners, and a very different 
degree of information. To compel men to go 
to church, under a penalty, appears to us to be 
absolutely absurd. The bitterest enemy of 
religion will necessarily be that person who 
is driven to a compliance- with its outward 
ceremonies, by informers and justices of the 
peace. In the same manner, any constable 
who hears another swear an oath, has a right 
to seize him, and carry him before a magistrate, 
where he is to be fined so much for each exe- 
cration. It is impossible to carry such laws 
into execution ; and it is lucky that it is im- 
possible, — ^for their execution would create an 
infinitely greater evil than it attempted to 
remedy. The common sense and common 
feeling of mankind, if left to themselves, would 
silently repeal such laws ; and it is one of the 
evils of these societies, that they render ab- 
surdity eternal, and ignorance indestructible. 
Do not let us be misunderstood : upon the ob- 
ject to be accomplished, there can be but one 
opinion ; — it is only upon the means employed, 
that there can be the slightest difference of 
sentiment To go to church is a duty of the 
greatest possible importance ; and on the blas- 
phemy and vulgarity of swearing, there can 
be but one opinion. But such duties are not 
the objects of legislation ; they must be left to 
the general state of public sentiment; which 
sentiment must be influenced by example, by 
the exertions of the pulpit and the press, and, 
above all, by education. The fear of God can 
never be taught by constables, nor the plea- 
sures of religion be learnt from a common in- 
former. 

Beginning with the best intentions in the 
world, such societies must, in all probability, 
degenerate into a receptacle for every species 
of tittje-tattle, impertinence, and malice. Men, 
whose trade is rat-catching, love to catch rats ; 
the bug-destroyer seizes on his bug with de- 
light ; and the suppressor is gratified by find- 
ing his vice. The last soon becomes a mere 
tradesman like the others ; none of them mo- 
ralize, or lament that their respective evils 
should exist in the world. The public feeling 
is swallowed up in the pursuit of a daily occu 
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Mtion, and in the display of a technical skilL 
faere, then, is a society of men, who invite 
accusation,— who receive it (almost unknown 
Id themselves) with pleasure^ — and who, if they 
hate dnlness and inoccupation, can have very 
little pleasure in the innocence of their fellow- 
creatures. The natural consequence of all 
this is, that (besides that portion of rumour 
which every member contributes at the weekly 
meeting), their table must be covered with 
anonymous lies against the character of indi- 
viduals. Every servant discharged from his 
master's service,— every villain who hates the 
man he has injured,— every cowardly assassin 
of character^ — ^now knows where his accusa- 
tions will be received, and where they cannot 
fail to produce some portion of the mischievous 
effects which he wishes. The very first step 
of such a society should be, to declare, in the 
plainest manner, that they would never receive 
any anonymous accusation. This would be 
die only security to the public, that they were 
not degrading themselves into a receptacle for 
malice and falsehood. Such a declaration 
would inspire some species of confidence ; and 
make us believe that their object was neither 
the love of power, nor the gratification of un- 
charitable feelings. The society for the sup- 
pression, however, have done no such thing. 
lliey request, indeed, the signature of the in- 
formers whom they invite ; but they do not (as 
they ought) make that signature an indispen- 
sable condition. 

Nothing has disgusted us so much in the 
proceedings of this society, as the control 
which they exercise over the amusements of 
the poor. One of the specious titles under 
which this legal meanness is gratified is. Pre- 
veniion of Cruelty to jSnimaU, 

Of cruelty to animals, let the reader take the 
following specimens : — 

Running an iron hook in the intestines of 
an animsil; presenting this first animal to 
another as his food ; and then pulling this se- 
cond creature up, and suspending him by the 
barb in his stomach. 

Riding a horse till he drops, in order to see 
an innocent animal torn to pieces by dogs. 

Keeping a poor animal upright for many 
weeks, to communicate a peculiar hardness to 
his flesh. 

Making deep incisions into tlie flesh of 
another animal, while living, in order to make 
the muscles more firm. 

Immersing another animal, while living, in 
hot water. 

Now we do fairly admit, that such abomi- 
nable cruelties as these are worthy of the inter- 
ference of the law : and that the society should 
have punished them, cannot be matter of sur- 
prise to any feeling mind< — But stop, gentle 
reader ! these cruelties are the cruelties of the 
suppressing committee, not of the poor. You 
must not think of punishing these. — ^The first 
of these cruelties passes under the pretty 
name of angling, — and therefore there can be 
no harm in it — the more particularly as the 
president himself has one of the best preserved 
trout streams in England. — ^The next is hunt- 
vig : — and as many of the vice-presidents and 
of the committee hunt, it is not possible there 



can be any cruelty in huntiiig.* The next ia» 
a process for making 6 rawi i a dish never 
tasted by the poor, and therefore not to be dis- 
turbed by indictment The fourth is the mode 
of erimpmg cod; and the fiAh of boiling lob- 
sters ; all hi^life cruelties, wiUi which a j«s* 
tice of the peace has no business to meddle. 
The real thing which calls forth the sympa- 
thies, and harrows up the soul, is to see a 
number of boisterous artisans baiting a bull, 
or a bear ; not a savage hare, or a camivorous 
stag, — but a poor, innocent, timid bear;-Hiot 
pursued by magistrates, and deputy lieutenants, 
and men of educatiour^but by those who 
must necessarily seek their relaxation in noise 
and tumultuqus merriment^— by men whose 
feelings are blunted, and whose understanding 
is wholly devoid of refinement The society 
deuul, with symptoms of great complacency^ 
their detection of a bear-beating in Black-boy 
Alley, Chick Lane, and the prosecution of the 
ofi*enders before a magistrate. It appean to 
us, that nothing can be more partial and un- 
just than this kind of proceedings. A man of 
ten thousand a year may worry a fox as much 
as he pleases, — ^may encourage the breed of a 
mischievous animal on purpose to wony it; 
and a poor labourer is carried before a m^ 
gistrate for paying sixpence to see an exhibi- 
tion of courage between a dog and a bear f 
Any cruelty may be practised to gorge the 
stomachs of the rich^ — none to enliven the 
holidajrs of the poor. We venerate those 
feelings which really protect creatures sn^ 
ceptible of pain, and incapable of complaint 
But heavcn-bom pity, now-a-dajrs, calls for 
the income tax, and the Court Guide; and 
ascertains the rank and fortune of the tor- 
mentor before she weeps for the pain of the 
sufierer. It is astonishing how the natural 
feelings of mankind are distorted by false 
theories. Nothing can be more mischievous 
than to say, that the pain inflicted by the dog 
of a man of quality is not (when the strength 
of the two animals is the same) equal to that 
produced by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in 
his Pathology, expressly says, that tki M^tml 
bitten hunm no difference in the quality of th§ 
biiing antmaFt master; and it is now the uni- 
versal opinion among all enlightened men, 
that the misery of the brawner would be very 
little diminished, if he could be made sensible 
that he was to be eaten up only by persons of 
the first fashion. The contrary supposition 
seems to us to be absolute nonsense; it is the 
desertion of the true Baconian philosophy, and 
the substitution of mere unsupported conjec- 
ture in its place. The trespass, however, 
which calls forth all the energies of a sup- 
pressor, is the sound of a fiddle. That the 



* ** How reaionable creatares*' (f ayt tbs toctety) 
** can enjoy a pastime which if the cause of such safll^r- 
incs to brute animals, or how they can consider them- 
selves entitled, for their own amusement, to stimulata 
those animals, by means of the antipathies which Pro- 
vidence has thought proper to place between them, to 
worry and tear, and oAen to aestroy each other, h ia 
difficult to conceive. 80 inhaman a practice, by a retri- 
bution peculiarly Just, tends obviously to render the 
human character brutal and ferocious," itt. &&■ 
(Mdre»9, p. 71, 73.) We take it for granted, that th« 
reader sees clearly that no part of this descr^KioB €»m 
poasibly apply to the case otkmnting. 
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'.ommnn people are reallj etjoying them.- 
telves, is now beyond all doubt: uid xmy 
msh secretary, preaident, aod coromiltee, to 
cUp the cotillon mio the compter, and to bring 
back the life of the poor to its regular standanj 
of decorous gloom. The gaubling hoiuei of 
St. Jaines'i remain tinto ached. The peer 
ruins himself and his faniUjr with inpnnity. 
vhile the Irish labourer is privately vhippeil 
for Dot mskiDg a better use of the eicelleni 
moral and religions education which he Iuk 
received ■□ the days of his youth t 

It is not Inie, ts urged by the society, thai 
the vices of the poor are carried on in houses 
of public resort, and those of the rich in their 
own bouses. The society cannot be ignoran* 
of the inntim arable gambling houses resorted 
to by men of fashion. la Ihere one Ihey have 
suppressed, or allempEed to suppress 1 Caii 
any thing be more despicable IJiaii such dis- 
linclions as these* Those who make them 
seem to have for olher petsous' vices alt lh(- 
ri^ur of the ancient Puritans — without a par- 
ticle of their hanesty, or their eoDrage. To 
suppose that any society will ever attack the 
vices of people of fashion, ii wholly out of the 
question. If the society consisted of trades, 
men, they would infallibly be turned off by the 
vicious customers whose pleasures they inter-- 
rapled: and what gentlemen so fond of snp^ 
pressing, as to interfere with the vices of good 
company, and inform against persons who 
were really genteel t He knows very well 
that Ihe consequence of snch interference 
would be a complete eiclnsion from elegant 
society; that the npper classes could no' ~~ ' 
would not endure it; and that he must it 
diately lose his rank in the world, if his iral 
subjected fashionable offenders to the slighlesl 
iDcoDvenience from the law. Nothing, there- 
fore, remains, but to rage against the Sunday 
dinners of the poor, and lo prevent a brick- 
layer's labourer from losing, on the sevenlfa 
day, (bat beard vhich has been augmenting 
the other sii. We see at the head of this 
society the names of several noblemen, and of 
other persons moving in the (^hionable worid. 
Is it possible they can be ignorant of the in- 
numerable offences against the law and mo- 
rality which are committed by their own 
acquaintances and connections 1 Is there one 
single instance where they have directed the 
attention of the society to this higher species 
of suppression, and sacrificed men of eonsi- 
deration to thai leal for virtue which watches 
80 acutely over the vices of the poort It 
would give us very lilile pleasure to see a 
duchess sent to the Poultry compter; but if we 
saw the society flying a( snch high game, we 
should a( least say Ihey were honest and 
courageous, whatever judgment we might 
form of their good sense. At present they 
should denominate themselves a society for 
Kuppre!!Sing the vices of persons whose income 
does not exceed 6O0/. ptr amwn,' and then, lo 
put all classes upon an equal fooling, there 
mufil be another society of barbers, butchers, 
and bakers, to return to Ilie higher classes that 
moral character, by which Ihey are so highly 
benefited. 
To Nhow how impossible it is to keep toefa 



within any kind of bounds, we thtl, 
qnote a passage respecting cirenlating libnk 
ries, tram their proceedings. 

■Yoar committee have good reasons for 
believing, that the circulation of their notieet 
among the printsellers, warning thnn against 
the sale or exhibition of indecent represents 
tions, has produced, and continues to produce, 
the best effects. 

" But they have to lament that the extended 
establishments of circulating libraries, hnp- 
ever nseftil they may be, m a variety of 
respects, to the easy and general diffusion of 
knowledge, are extremely injurious to moral* 
and religion, by the indiscriminate admission 
which Ihey give to works of a prurient and 
immoral nature. It is a toilsome task to any 
virtuous and enlightenedmind, to wade through 
the catalogues of these collections, and much 
more to select such books from ihem as have 
only an apparent bad tendency. But your 
committee being convinced that their attention 
ight lo be directed to those institutions which 
possess such powerAil and numerotis means 
of poisoning the minds of young persiMs, and 
especially of the female youth, have therefor* 
begun to make some endeavours towards their 
belter regnlation."— Anlnmnl t/tlu PrMvdiue 
/w 1804, pp. II, IS. 

In the same spirit, we see Ihem writiag to a 
country magistrate in DevtMishire, respecting 
a wake advertised in Ihe public paper*. No- 
thing can be more presmnptnoui than snch 
Eondael, or produce, in the minds of impartial 
men, a more decisive impression against the 
society. 

The natural answer from the members of 
Ihe society (the only answer Ihey have ever 
made to the enemies of their institution) will 
be, that we are lovers of vice, — desirous of 
promoting indecency, of destroying the Sab- 
bath, and of leaving mankind to the unre> 
strained gratification of their passions. Wa 
hare only very calmly to reply, that we art 
nsiUier so stupid nor so wicked as itol to coa- 
cur in every scheme which has for its object 
the preservatioD of rational religion and sound 
moralily; — but the scheme must be well con- 
certed, — and those who are to cany it into 
execution must deserve onr confidence, IJom 
their talents and their character. Upon reli- 
gion and morals depends the happiness of 
mankind; — but the fortune of knaves and tha 
power of fools are sometimes made lo rest on 
the same apparent basis ; and we will never 
(if we can help it) allow a rogue to get yicli, 
a blockhead to get powerful, under tli* 

iction of these awful words. We do not by 
my means intend to apply these contempiuoiu 



odtoos hypocrites, is not impos-^ible ; 

if men who believe ihey come there from 
iove of virtue, do really join Ihe society 
from the love of power, we do not doubt : but 
re see no reason to doubt that the great masa 
f subscribers consists of persons who hava 
ery sincere inlenlions of doing good. Thai 
(hey have, in some instances, done a great 
deal of good, we adnail with the afiiauwi 
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pleasare. We believe, that in the hands of 
traly honest, intrepid, and above all, discreet 
men, such a society might become a valuable 
instittition, improve in some degree the public 
morals, and mcrease the public happiness. 
So many Qualities, however, are required to 
carry it on well^ — the temptations to absurdity 
and impertinence are so very greats—that we 
ever despair of seeing our wishes upon this 
subject realized. In the present instance, our 
object has been to suppress the arrogance of 
■oppressors^ — ^to keep Uiem within due bounds. 



— ^to show them tiiat to do good requires a 
little more talent and reflection than they an 
aware of«— -and, above all, to impress upon 
them that true zeal for virtue knows no dis* 
tinction between the rich and the poor; and 
that the cowardly and the mean can never be 
the true friends of morality, and the promoters 
of human happiness. If they attend to these 
rough doctrines, they will ever find in the 
writers of this joumiQ their warmest ad- 
mirers, and their most sincere advocates and 
friends. 



CHARACTERS OF FOX.' 

[Edikbxtboh Rsvizw, 1809.] 



This singular work consists of a collection 
of all the panegyrics passed upon Mr. Fox, 
after his decease, in periodical publications, 
speeches, sermons, or elsewhere, — in a pane- 
gyric upon Mr. Fox by Philopatris himself, — 
and in a volume of notes by the said PhUo- 
patris upon the said panegyric. 

Of the panegyrics, that by Sir James Mack- 
intosh appears to us to be by far the best. It 
is remarkable for good sense, acting upon a 
perfect knowledge of his subject, for simpli- 
city, and for feeling. Amid the languid or 
turgid efforts of mediocrity, it is delightful to 
notice the skill, attention, and resources, of a 
superior man,— of a man, too, who seems to 
feel what he writes, — who does not aim at 
convejdng his meaning in rhetorical and orna- 
mental phrases, but who uses plain words to 
express strong sensations. We cannot help 
wishing, indeed, that Sir James Mackintosh 
had been more diffuse upon the political chap 
racter of Mr. Fox, the great feature of whose 
life was the long and unwearied opposition 
which he made to the low cunning, the profli- 
gate extravagance, the sycophant mediocrity, 
and the stupid obstinacy of the English court 

To estimate the merit and the £fficulty of 
this opposition, we must remember the enor- 
mous influence which the crown, through the 
medium of its patronage, exercises in the re- 
motest comers of the kingdom, — the number 
of fubjects whom it pays, — the much greater 
number whom it keeps in a state of expecta- 
tion, — and the ferocious turpitude of those 
mercenaries whose present profits and future 
hopes are threatened by honest, and exposed 
by eloquent men. It is the easiest of all things, 
too, in this country, to make Englishmen be- 
lieve that those who oppose the government 
wish to ruin the country. The English are a 
very busy people ; and, with all the faults of 
their governors, they are still a very happy 
people. They have, as they ought to have, a 
perfect confidence in the administration of 
justice. The rights which the different classes 
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of mankind exercise the one over the other 
are arranged upon equitable principles. Life, 
liberty, and property are protected from the 
violence and caprice of power. The visible 
and immediate stake, therefore, for which 
English politicians play, is not large enough 
to attract the notice of the people, and to call 
them off from their daily occupations, to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the characters and mo- 
tives of men engaged in the business of legis- 
lation. The people can only understand, and 
attend to the last results of a long series of 
measures. They are impatient of the details 
which lead to these results; and it is the 
easiest of all things to make them believe that 
those who insist upon such details are actuated 
only by factious motives. We are all now 
groaning under the weight of taxes : but how 
often was Mr. Fox followed by the curses of 
his country for protesting against the two 
wars which have loaded us with these taxes ! 
— the one of which wars has made America 
independent, and the other rendered France 
omnipotent. The case is the same with all 
the branches of public liberty. If the broad 
and palpable question were, whether every 
book which issues from the press should be 
subjected to the license of a general censor, 
it would be impossible to blacken the charac- 
ter of any man who, so called upon, defended 
the liberty of publishing opinions. But, when 
the attorney-general for the time being ingra- 
tiates himself with the court, by nibbling at 
this valuable privilege of the people, it is very 
easy to treat hostility to his measures as a 
minute and frivolous opposition to the govern- 
ment, and to persuade the mass of mankind 
that it is so. In fact, when a nation has be- 
come free, it is extremely difficult to persuade 
them that their freedom is only to be preserved 
by perpetual and minute jealousy. They do 
not observe that there is a constant, perhaps 
an unconscious, effort, on the part of their 
governors, to diminish, and so ultimately to 
destroy, that freedom. They stupidly imagine 
that what is, will always be; and, consented 
with the good they have already gained, are 
easily persuaded to suspect and vilify thoM 
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nriends— the object of whose life it is to pre- 
serve that good, and to increase it 

It was the lot of Mr. Fox to fight this battle 
for the greater part of his life ; in the course 
of which time he never was seduced by the 
love of power, wealth, or popularity, to sacri- 
fice the happiness of the many to the interest 
of the few. He rightly thought, that kings, and 
all public officers, were instituted only for the 
good of those over whom they preside; and 
he acted as if this conviction was always 
present to his mind; disdaining and with- 
standing that idolatrous tendency of mankind, 
by which they so oflen not only sufier, but 
incite ruin from that power which they Uiem- 
s?.T23 have wisely created for their own hap- 
piness. He loved, too, the happiness of his 
countrymen more than their favour; and while 
others were exhausting the resources, by flat- 
tering the ignorant prejudices and foolish 
passions of the country, Mr. Fox was content 
to be odious to the people, so long as he could 
be useful also. It will be long before we wit- 
ness again such pertinacious opposition to the 
alarming power of the crown, and to the fol- 
lies of our public measures, the necessary 
consequence of that power. That such oppo-. 
sition should ever be united again with such 
extraordinary talents, it is, perhaps, in vain 
to hope. 

One little exception to the eulogium of Sir 
James Mackintosh upon Mr. Fox, we cannot 
help making. We are no admirers of Mr. 
Fox's poetry. His Vers de Sociili appears to 
'as flat and insipid. To write verses was the 
cnly thing which Mr. Fox ever attempted to 
do, without doing it well. In that single in- 
stance he seems to have mistaken his talent 

Immediately after the collection of panegy- 
rics which these volumes contain, follows the 
eulogium of Mr. Fox by Philopatris himself; 
and then a volume of notes upon a variety of 
topics which this eulogium has suggested. Of 
the laudatory talents of this Warwickshire 
patriot, we shall present our readers with a 
specimen. 

*' Mr. Fox, though not an adept in the use 
of political wiles, was very unlikely to be the 
dupe of them. He was conversant in the 
ways of man, as well as in the contents of 
books. He was acquainted with the peculiar 
language of states, their peculiar forms, and 
the grounds and effects of their peculiar 
usages. From his earliest youth, he had in- 
vestigated the science of politics in the greater 
And the smaller scale; he had studied it in 
the records of history, both popular and rare 
— in the conferences of ambassadors— in the 
archives of royal cabinets — in the minuter 
^letail of memoirs — and in collected or strag- 
gling anecdotes of the wrangles, intrigues, and 
cabals, which, springing up in the secret re- 
cesses of courts, shed their baneful influence 
on the determinations of sovereigns, the for- 
tune of favourites, and the tranquillity of king- 
doms. But that statesmen of all ages, like 
priests of all religions, are in all respects 
fciike, is a doctrine the propagation of which 
he left, as an inglorious privilege, to the misan- 
thrope, to the recluse, to the factious incen- 
diary, and to the unlettered multitude. For 



himself he thought it no very eztraordinarf 
stretch of penetration or charity, to admi that 
human nature is everywhere nearly as capable 
of emulation in good, as in evil. He boasted 
of no very exalted heroism, in opposing the 
calmness and firmness of conscious integrity 
to the shuffling and slippery movements, the 
feints in retreat, and feints in advance, the 
dread of being over-reached, or detected in 
attempts to over-reach, and all the other humi- 
liating and mortifying anxieties of the most 
accomplished proficients in the art of diplo- 
m^usy. He reproached himself for no guilt» 
when he endeavoured to obtain that respect 
and confidence which the human heart unai- 
voidably feels in its intercourse with persons 
who neither wound our pride, nor take aim at 
our happiness, in a war of hollow and ambi- 
guous words. He was sensible of no weak- 
ness in believing that politicians, who, after 
all, ' knew only as they are known,' may, LUce 
other human beings, be at first the involuntary 
creatures of circumstances, and seem incor- 
rigible from the want of opportunities or in- 
citements to correct themselves; that, bereft 
of the pleas usually urged in vindication of 
deceit, by men who are fearful of being de- 
ceived, they, in their official dealings with him, 
would not wantonly lavish the stores they had 
laid up for huckstering in a traffic, which, 
ceasing to be profitable, would begin to be 
infamous ; and that, possibly, here and there, 
if encouraged by example, they might learn 
to prefer the shorter process, and surer results 
of plain dealing, to the delays, the vexations, 
and the uncertain or transient success, both of 
old-fashioned ancL new-fangled chicanery."— 
(1.809—311.) 

It is impossible to read this singular book 
without being ever3rwhere struck with the 
lofty and honourable feelings, the enlightened 
benevolence, and sterling honesty with which 
it abounds. Its author is everywhere the cir- 
cumspect friend of those moral and religious 
principles upon which the happiness of so- 
ciety rests. Though he is never timid, nor 
prejudiced, nor bigoted, his piety, not prudish 
and full of antiquated and anected tricks, pre- 
sents itself with an earnest aspect, and in a 
manly form ; obedient to reason, prone to in- 
vestigation, and dedicated to honest purposes 
The writer, a clergyman, speaks of himself as 
a very independent man, who has alwajrs ex- 
pressed his opinion without any fear of con- 
sequences, or any hope of bettering his con- 
dition. We sincerely believe he speaks the 
truth ; and revere him for the life he has led. 
Political independence— <liscouraged enough 
in these times among all classes of men— is 
sure, in the timid profession of the church, to 
doom a man to eternal poverty and obscurity. 

There are occasionally, in Philopatris, a 
great vigour of style and felicity of expres- 
sion. His display of classical learning is 
quite unrivalled — ^his reading various ana 
good; and we may observe, at inten'als, a 
talent for wit, of which he might have availeo 
himself to excellent purpose, had it been com- 
patible with the dignified style in which he 
generally conveys his sentiments. With tHi 
Uiese excellent qualities of head and heaztx^va 
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hare sddom met wiik a writer aiore fall of 
fiuiiis ttoan Fhilopatris. There is an erent r^ 
eorded in the Bible, whieli men wbo vrite 
books should keep eonstantlf in their remem- 
brance. It is there set forth, that manj cen- 
tnries ago, the earth was eoTeied with a great 
flood, by which the whole of the human race, 
with the exception of one family, were de- 
stroyed, b appesrs also, that from thence, a 
great alteration was made in the longeritj of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven or eight 
handred fears, which thej enjojed before the 
flood, were confined to their present period of 
serentj or eightj years. This epoch in the 
history of man gave birth to the twofold diri- 
lion of the antediluvian and postdilavian style 
of writing, the latter of which naturally con- 
tracted itself into those inferior limits which 
were better accommodated to the abridged do- 
ration of human life and literary labour. Now, 
to forget this event* — to write without the fear 
of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a 
subject as if mankind could lounge over a 
pamphlet for ten years, as before their sub- 
mersion* — ^is to be guilty of the most grievous 
error into which a writer can possibly falL 
The author of this book should call in the aid 
of some brilliant pencil, and cause the dis- 
tressing scenes of the deluge to be portrayed 
in the most lively colours for his use. He 
should gaze at Noah and be brief. The artr 
should constantly remind him of the little time 
there is leA for reading ; and he should learn, 
as they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal 
of matter into a very little compass. 

Philopatris must not only condense what he 
says into a narrower compass, but he must 
say it in a more natural manner. Some per- 
sons can neither stir hand nor foot without 
making it clear that they are thinking of them- 
selves, and laying little traps for approbation. 
In the course of two long volumes, the Patriot 
of Warwick is perpetually studying modes 
and postures : — the subject is the second con- 
sideration, and the mode of expression the 
first Indeed, whole pages together seem to 
be mere exercises upon Oie English language, 
to evince the copiousness of our synon3nnes, 
and to show the various methods in which 
the parts of speech can be marshalled and 
arrayed. This, which would be tiresome 
in the ephemeral productions of a newspa- 
per, is intolerable in two closely printed 
volumes. 

Again, strange as it may appear to this an- 
dior to say so, he must not fall into the fre- 
quent mistake of rural politicians, by sup- 
posing that the understandings of all Europe 
are occupied with him and his opinions. His 
ludicrous self-importance is perpetually de- 
stroying the effect of virtuous feeling and just 
observation, leaving his readers with a dispo- 
sition to laugh, where they might otherwise 
learn and admire. 

" I have been asked, why, aAcr pointing out 
by name the persons who seemed to me most 
qualified for reforming our penal code, I de- 
elincd mentioning such ecclesiastics as might 
with propriety be employed in preparing for 
" ~ use of the churches a grave and impres- 
liscourse on the authority of human laws ; 



j and as other men nuty ask die same 
which my friend did, I have deiennined, afker 
! some deUberatioD, to insert the snbstaiice of 
my answer in this place. 

' If the public service of onr chwch should 
ever be directly employed ia giving eflect to 
the sanctions of our penal code, the ofice d 
drawing up such a discoime as I have ven- 
tured to recommend would, I suppose, be as- 
signed to more than one person. My eccle- 
siastical superiors will, I am sure, make a 
wise choice. But they will hardly condema 
me for saying, that the best sense expressed im 
the best langnage may be expected from the 
Bishops of Ludafl", Lincoln, 8l David's^ 
Cloyne, and Norwich, the Dean of Christ 
Church, and the President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. I mean not to throw the slightest 
reproach upon other dignitaries whom I hare 
not mentioned. But I should imagine that 
few of my enlightened oontemponuies hold aa 
opinion different from my own, upon the mas- 
cuUne understanding of a Watson, the sound 
judgment of a TomLm, the extensive erudition 
of a Burgess, the exquisite taste and good na- 
ture of a Bennet, the calm and enlightened 
benevolence of a Bathurst, the various and 
valuable attainments of a Cyril Jackson, or 
the learning, wisdom, integrity, and piety of a 
Martin RouXh.'*^(pp. 524, 525.) 

In the name of common modesty, what 
could it have signified whether this author had 
given a list of ecclesiastics whom he thought 
qualified to preach about human laws ? what 
is his opinion worth! who called for it? who 
wanted it ? how many millions will be influ- 
enced by it ? — and who, oh gracious Heaven ! 
who are a Burgess, — a Tomlin,— a Bennet,--« 
Cyril Jackson,— a Martin Routh ? — ^A Tomf — a 
Jack, — a Harry, — a Peter 1 All good men 
enough in their generation doubtless they are. 
But what have they done for the broad af 
what has any one of them perpetrated, which 
will make him be remembered, out of the 
sphere of his private virtues, six months afVer 
his decease? Surely, scholars and gentlemen 
can drink tea with each other, and eat bread 
and butter, without all this laudatoiy crack- 
ling. 

Philopatris has employed a great deal of 
time upon the subject of capital ptmishments, 
and has evinced a great deal of very laudable 
tenderness and humanity in discussing it We 
are scarcely, however, converts to that system 
which would totally abolish the punishmsnt 
of death. That it is much too frequently in- 
flicted in this country, we readily admit ; but 
we suspect it will be always necessary to re- 
serve it for the most pernicious crimes. Death 
is the most terrible punishment to the common 
people, and therefore the most preventive. It 
does not perpetually outrage the feelings of 
those who are innocent, and likely to remain 
innocent, as would be the case from the spec* 
tacle of convicts working in the highroads 
and public places. Death is the most irrevo- 
cable punishment, which is in some sense a 
good; for, however necessary it might be to 
inflict labour and imprisonment for life, it 
would never be done. Kings and legislatures 
would take pity after a great lapse of years ; 
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punishment vould be remitted, and its pr&- 
rentive efficacy, therefore, destroyed. We 
agree with Philopatris, that the executions 
should be more solemn ; but still the English 
are not of a very dramatic turn, and the thing 
must not be got up too finely. Philopatrist 
and Kr. Jeremy Bentham before him, lay a 
Tast stress upon the promulgation of laws, 
and treat the inattention of the English govern- 
ment to this point as a serious eviL It may 
be so— but we do not happen to remember any 
xaan punished for an ofience which he did not 
know to be an ofience ; though he might not 
kKow exactly the degree in which it was 
punishable. Who are to read the laws to the 
people? who would listen to them if they 
were read? who would comprehend them if 
they listened? In a science like law there 
must be technical phrases known only to pro- 
fessional men : business could not be carried 
on without them : and of what avail would it 
be to repeat such phrases to the people? 
Again, what laws are to be repeated, and in 
what places ? Is a law respecting the number 
of threads o& the shuttle of a Spitalfields 
weaver to be read to the corn-growers of the 
Isle of Thanet? If not, who is to make the 
selection ? If the law cannot be comprehended 
by listening to the vivA voct repetition, is the 
reader to explain it, and are there to be law 
lectures all over the kingdom ? The fact is, 
that the evil does not exisL Those who are 
most likely to commit the ofiTence soon scent out 



the newly devised punishments, and have been 
long thoroughly acquainted with the old ones. 
Of the nice applications of the law they ar« 
indeed ignorant; but they purchase the requi- 
site skill of some man whose business it is lo 
acquire it ; and so they get into less mischief 
by trusting to others than they would do if 
they pretended to inform themselves. The 
people, it is true, are ignorant of the laws; 
but they are ignorant only of the laws that do 
not concern them. A poacher knows nothimr 
of the penalties to which he exposes himtdi 
by stealing ten thousand pounds from the pub« 
lie Commissioners of public boards an 
unacquainted with all the decretals of our 
ancestors respecting the wiring of hares ; but 
the one pockets his extra per centage, and the 
other his leveret, with a perfect knowledge of 
the laws— the particular laws which it is hit 
business to elude. Philopatris will excuse as 
for difiering from him upon a subject when 
he seems to entertain such strong opinioBS. 
We have a real respect for all his opinion8>- 
no man could form them who had not a good 
heart and a sound understanding. If we have 
been severe upon his style of writing, it is be- 
cause we know his weight in the common- 
wealth: and we wish that the many young 
persons who justly admire and imitate t>i— 
should be turned to the difficult task of imi- 
tating his many excellences, rather thau the 
useless and easy one of copjring his few dth 
fects. 
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TaiB is an extraordinary performance in 
itself; — ^but the reasons assigned for its publi- 
cation are still more extraordinary. A per- 
son of Mr. Rose's consequence — ^incessantly 
occupied, as he assures us, ** with official du- 
ties, which take equally,*' according to his ele- 
gant expression, ** from the disembarrassment 
of the mind and the leisure of time," — thinks it 
absolutely necessary to explain to his country 
liif motives which have led him to do so idle 
a thii.g as to write a book. He would not 
have it supposed, however, that he could be 
tempted to so questionable an act by any light 
or ordinary consideration. Mr. Fox and other 
literary loungers may write from a love of 
feme, or a relish for literature ; but the official 
labours of Mr. Rose can only be suspended by 
higher calls. All his former publications, he 
informs us, originated in a " sense of public 
duty ;" and the present, in " an impulse of pri- 
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vate friendship." An ordinary reader may, 
perhaps, find some difficulty in comprehending 
now Mr. Rose could bt'*impeikd by private 
friendship," to publish a heavv quarto of po- 
litical observations on Mr. Fox's history: — and 
for our own part, we must confess, that after 
the most diligent perusal of his long explana^ 
tion, we do not in the least comprehend it yet. 
The explanation, however, which is very ca* 
rious, it is our duty to lay before our readers. 

Mr. Rose was much patronised by the lalt 
Earl of Marchmont, who left him his family 
papers, with an injunction to make use of 
them, " if it should ever become necessary." 
Among these papers was a narrative by Sir 
Patrick Hume, the earl's grandfather, of *hB 
occurrences which befell him and his a.ssoei» 
ates in the unfortunate expedition undertaken 
by the Earl of Argyle in 1686. Mr. Fox, in 
detailing the history of that expedition, hat 
passed a censure, as Mr. Rose thinks, on the 
character of Sir Patrick ; and, to obviate Cb* 
effects of that censure, he now finds ii**tk> 
cessary" to publish this volume. 

All this sounds very chivalrous and affeoi 
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IJM2I/! ; Inr w< hare three Ii!t!e remarks to 
make. la th« fint plac«, Mr. Fox parses no 

eeaiare '/n 8.r Patrxic Home. la !h« second 
pla£«, ct:t pnblicatioa 4oe« bf no means obri' 
afts the eenik^re of which Sir. Rose c«mpiains. 
And, ch:rdt3r, it U atterl/ aihsard to ascribe Mr. 
Scrse^ part of the volame, in which Sir Pax- 
rick Home u scarcely erer mentioned, to anj 
anxiety aboat iku reputation. 

In the fi rtt place, it is qaite certain that Mr. 
Fox pa&K9 no censure on Sir Patrick Home. 
On the contrary, he says of him, that ** he had 
eaily di.*tioi^uhed himself in the canse of 
Uberty;" and afterwards rate« him so very 
highly z% to think it a sufficient reason for 
eonstminz some donbtfol points in Sir John 
Cochrane s conduct favourably, that " he had 
always acted in conjunction with 8ir Patrick 
Hume, who i% provtd by the subsequent events, 
and, indeed, Uytkt whUe Unawr of ku life andrnn^ 
dmet, to kavt Uen uniformly tuirere and zealcmt in 
fir eauu of kit country" Such is the deliberate 
and unequivocal testimony which Mr. Fox has 
home to the character of this gentleman ; and 
soch the historian, whose unjust censures have 
compelled the Ri(^ht Honourable George Rose 
to indite 250 quarto paget, out of pure regard 
to the injured memory of this ancestor of his 
deceased patron. 

' Such is Mr. Fox's opinion, then, of Sir Pat- 
rick Hume; and the only opinion he anywhere 
gives of his character. With regard to his con- 
duct, he observes, indeed, in one place, that he 
and the other gentlemen engaged in the enter- 
prise appear to have paid too little deference 
to the opinion of their noble leader; and nar- 
rates, in another, that, at the breaking up of 
their little army, they did not even stay to rea- 
son with him, but crossed the Clyde with such 
aa would follow them. Now, Sir Patrick's 
own narrative, so far from contradicting either 
of these .statements, confirms them both in the 
most rcmarkahle manner. There is scarcely 
a page of it that does not show the jealous and 
controlling spirit which was exercised towards 
their leafier; and, with regard to the conclud- 
ing scene, Hir Patrick's own account makes 
infinitely more strongly against himself and 
Sir John Cochrane, than the general state- 
ment of Mr. Fox. So far from staying to argue 
with their general before parting with him, it 
appears tliat Hir Patrick did not so much as 
tee him; and that Cochrane, at whose sugges- 
tion he deserted him, had in a manner ordered 
that unfortunate nobleman to leave their com- 
pany. The material words of the narrative 
are these ; — 

** On coming down to Kilpatrick, I met Sir 
John (Cochrane), with others accompanieing 
him ; who takeing mee by the handy turned mee, 
laying. My heart, goe you with mce ! Whither 

goe you, said 11 Over Clide by boate, said 
e. — I ; Wher is Argyle 1 I must see him. — 
He: He is gone away to his owne countrey, 
you cannot sec him.— I : How comes this 
change of resolution, and that wee went not 
together to Glasgow 1 — He : It is no time to 
answer questions, but I shall satisfy you after- 
'''o the boates wee came, filled 2, and 
r," dec. — " An honest gentleman who 



lold mee aftervani ibe 
of his parting with the Erie. Ar^jrle being in 
the roome with Sir John. tSw gentleman cam. 
ing in, found confosioa in the Erle^s eoons^ 
nance and speach. In end he said. Sir John, I 
pray advise mee what shall I doe ; shaQ I gi 
over Glide with yoo, or shall I goe to my oi ' 
coiutrey ? Sir John answered. My LcthI, I 

■ have told yon my opinion; fm kmt m 
Undert ken abomt fm; it u Actf fm gMU 
oinw omntrey with tkam^far H it U wtfmrfomfm 
yom to go ocer CHdt, My Imrd, /nrf fm wdL 

: Then call'd the gentleman, Cmm mmmy, Sv , 
who foUoectd 1dm wkem I mH trUk Am.*— Slir P 

, Hume's Aorro/Kv, pp. 63, 64. 

Such are all the censures which Mr. Fox 
passes upon this departed worthy; and soch 

, the amtradidian which Mr. Rose now thinks it 
necessary to exhibit It is very true that Mr. 

' Pox, in the course of his narrative, is under 
the necessity of mentioning, on the credit of 
all the historians who have treated of the sn^ 

' ject, that Argyle, after his capture, did express 
himself in terms of strong disapprobation both 
of Sir Patrick Hume and of Sir John Cochrane; 

, and said, that their ignorance and miscondoct 

, were, tkomgk not designedly, the chief canse of 
his failure. Mr. Fox neither adopts nor rejeeta 
this sentiment He gives his own opinion, as 
we have already seen, in terms of the highest 
encomium, on the character of Sir Patrick 
Hume, and merely repeats the expressions of 
Argyle as he found them in Wodrow and the 
other historians, and as he was under the ne- 
cessity of repeating them, if he was to give 
any account of the last words of that unfortu- 
nate nobleman. It is this censure of Argyle, 
then, perhaps, and not any censure of Mr. Fox's, 
that Mr. Rose intended to obviate by the pnbli- 
cation before us. But, upon this supposition, 
how did the appearance of Mr. Fox's book con- 
stitute that neceuity which compelled the tender 
conscience of Lord Marchmont's executor to 
give to the world this long-lost justification of 
his ancestor 1 The censure did not appear for 
the first time in Mr. Fox's book. It was re- 
peated, during Sir Patrick's own life, in all the 
papers of the time, and in all the historians 
since. Sir Patrick lived nearly forty good 
years after this accusation of Argyle was made 
public ; and thirty-six of those years in great 
credit, honour, and publicity. If he had 
thought that the existence of such an accusa- 
tion constituted a kind of moral ncceitily for 
the publication of his narrative, it is evident 
that he would himself have published it ; and 
if it was not necessary then, while he was 
alive, to suffer by the censure of his leader, or 
to profit by its refutation, it is not easy to un- 
derstand how it should be necessary now, when 
130 years have elapsed from the date of it, and 
the bones of its author have reposed for nearly 
a century in their peaceful and honoured 
monument 

That the narrative never was published be- 
fore, though the censure, to which it is supposed 
to be an antidote, had been published for more 
than a century, is a pretty satisfactory proof 
that those who were most interested and best 
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qualified to jadge, either did not consider the 
censare as very deadly, or the antidote as very 
effectual. We are very well contented to leave 
it doabtful which of these was the case ; and 
we are convinced that all the readers of Mr. 
Rose's book will agree that it is still very 
donbtfal. Sir Patrick, in his narrative, no 
doabt, says that Argyle was extremely arrogant, 
self-willed, and obstinate ; but it is equally cer- 
tain, that the earl said to him that he was 
jealous, disobedient, and untractable. Both 
were men of honour and veracity; and, we 
doubt not, believed what they said. It is even 
|>ossible that both may have said truly; but, at 
this distance of time, and with no new evidence 
but the averment of one of the parties, it would 
be altogether ridiculous to pretend to decide 
which may have come nearest to an impartial 
statement Before the publication of the pre- 
sent narrative, it is plain from Wodrow, Bur- 
net, and other writers, that considerable blame 
was generally laid on Argyle for his perempto- 
riness and obstinacy; and, now that the narra- 
tive is published, it is still more apparent than 
ever that he had some ground for the charges 
he made against his officers. The whole 
tenour of it shows that they were constantly in 
the habit of checking and thwarting him ; and 
we have already seen that it gives a very lame 
and unsatisfactory account of their strange 
desertion of him, when their fortunes appeared 
to be desperate. 

It is perfectly plain, therefore, we conceive, 
that the publication of Mr. Fox's book consti- 
tuted neither a necessity nor an intelligible in- 
ducement for the publication of this narrative ; 
and that the narrative, now that it is published, 
has no tendency to remove any slight shade 
of censur3 that history may have thrown over 
the temper or prudence of Sir Patrick Hume. 
But, even if all this had been otherwise — if 
Mr. Fox had, for the first time, insinuated a 
censure on this defunct whig, and if the narra- 
tive had contained the most complete refuta- 
tion of such a censure, — this might, indeed, 
have accounted for the publication of Sir 
Patrick's narrative ; but it could not have ac- 
counted at all for the publication of Mr. Rose's 
book — the only thing to be accounted for. The 
narrative is given as an appendix of 65 pages 
to a volume of upwards of 300. In publishing 
the narrative, Mr. Rose did not assume the 
character of "an author," and was not called 
upon, by the responsibility of that character, 
to explain to the world his reasons for '^ sub- 
mitting himself to their judgment" It is only 
for his book, then, exclusive of the narrative, 
that Mr. Rose can be understood to be ofiTering 
any apology; and the apology he offers is, that 
it sprung from the impulse of private friend- 
ship. When the matter is looked into, how- 
ever, it turns out, that though private friendship 
may, by a great stretch, be supposed to have 
dictated the publication of the appendix, it can 
by no possibility account, or help to account, 
for the composition of the book. Nay, the ten- 
dency and tenour of the book are such as this 
ardent and romantic friendship must necessa- 
rily condemn. It contains nothing whatever 
in praise or in defence of Sir Patrick Hume; 
but it contains a very keen, and not a very 



candid, attack upon his party and his principles. 
Professing to be published from anxiety to vin. 
dicate and exalt the memory of an insurgent 
revolution whig, it consists almost entirely of 
an attempt to depreciate whig principleis, and 
openly to decry and vilify such of Mr. Fox's 
opinions as Sir Patrick Hume constantly ex« 
emplified in his actions. There never was an 
effect, we believe, imputed to so improbable a 
cause. 

Finally, we may ask, if Mr. Rose's view, in 
this publication, was merely to vindicate the 
memory of Sir Patrick Hume, why he did not 
put into Mr. Fox's hands the information which 
would have rendered all vindication unneces- 
sary! It was. known to all the world, for 
several years, that Mr. Fox was engaged in the 
history of that period; and if Mr. Rose really 
thought that the papers in his custody gave a 
different view of Sir Patrick's conduct from 
that exhibited in the printed authorities, was it 
not his duty to put Mr. Fox upon his guard 
against being misled by them, and to commu- 
nicate to him those invaluable documents to 
which he could have access in no other way t 
Did he doubt that Mr. Fox would have candour 
to state the truth, or that he would havt; stated 
with pleasure any thing that could exalt the 
character of a revolution whigl Did he 
imagine that any statement of his could ever 
obtain equal notoriety and effect with a state- 
ment in Mr. Fox's history 1 Or did he poorly 
withhold this information, that he might detract 
from the value of that history, and have to 
boast to the public that there was one point 
upon which be was better informed than that 
illustrious statesman 1 As to the preposterous 
apology which seems to be hinted at in the 
book itself, viz., that it was Mr. Fox's business 
to have asked for these papers, and not Mr. 
Rose's to have offered them, we shall only 
observe, that it stands on a point of etiquette, 
which would scarcely be permitted to govern 
the civilities of tradesmen's wives ; and that it 
seems not a little unreasonable to lay Mr. Fox 
under the necessity of asking for papers, the 
very existence of which he could have no 
reason to expect This narrative of Sir Pat- 
rick Hume has now lain in the archives of 
his family for 130 years, unknown and unsus 
pected to all but its immediate proprietor; and, 
distinguished as Sir Patrick was in his day in 
Scotland, it certainly does not imply any extra- 
ordinary stupidity in Mr. Fox, not to know, by 
intuition, that there were papers of his in exist- 
ence which might afiford him some light on the 
subject of bis history. 

We may appear to have dwelt too long en 
these preliminary considerations, since the 
intrinsic value of Mr. Rose's observations cer- 
tainly will not be affected by the truth or the 
fallacy of the motives he has assigned for pub- 
lishing them. It is impossible, however, not 
to see that, when a writer assigns a false 
motive for his coming forward, he is commonly 
conscious that the real one is discreditable: 
and that to expose the hollowness of such a 
pretence, is to lay the foundation of a whole- 
some distrust of his general fairness and tem 
per. Any body certainly had a right tc publish 
remarks on Mr. Fox's work— and nobody « 
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better right than Mr. Rose ; and if be bmd stated 
opeoly, that all the habits and comieeiioiis of 
bi< life had led him to wish to see that work 
discredited, no one woald have been entitled to 
complain of his exertions in the cause. When 
he chooses to disguise this motire, howerer, 
and to assign another which does not at all 
account for the phenomenon, we are so lar 
from forgetting the existence of the other, that 
we are internally convinced of its being much 
stronger than we should otherwise hare sus- 
pected; and that it is only dissembled* because 
it exists in a degree that could not have been 
decently avowed. For the same reason, there- 
of e, of enabling our readers more distinctly 
to appreciate the intellect and temper of 
thli right honourable author, we must say 
a word or two more of his Introduction, 
before proceeding lo the substance of his 
remarks. 

Besides the edifying history of his motive 
for writing, we are favoured, in that singular 
piece, with a number of his opinions upon 

Coints no way connected with Mr. Fox or his 
istory; and with a copious account of his 
labours and studies in all kinds of juridical 
and constitutional learning. In order to con- 
f rm an opinion that a minute knowledge of our 
ancient history is not necessary to understand 
our actual constitaiion, he takes an unintelligi- 
ble survey of the progress of our government, 
from the days of King Alfred* — and quotes 
Lord Coke, Plowden, Doomsday Book, Lord 
Ellesmere, Rymer's Fcedera, Dngdale's en- 
gines, (he Rolls of Parliament, Whitelock, and 
Abbot*s Records; but, above all, "a report 
which / made several years ago on the state 
of the records in my custody." He then goes 
on, in the most obliging manner, to inform his 
readers that <* Vertot*s Account of the Revolu- 
tions of Rome has been found very useful by 
persons who have read the Roman History; 
but the best model that I have met with for 
such a work as appears to me to be much 
wanted, is a short History of Poland, which I 
translated nearly forty years ago, but did not 
publish ; the manuscript of which his majesty 
at the time did me the hunoar to accept; and 
it probably is still in his majesty's library." — 
Introduction, pp. xxiv. xxv. 

Truly all this is very interesting, and very 
much to the purpose: — but scarcely more so 
than eight or nine pages that follow, containing 
a long account of the conversations which 
Lord Marchmont had with Lord Bolingbroke, 
about the politics of Queen Anne's ministers, 
and which Mr. Rose now gives to the world 
from his recollection of various conversations 
between himself and Lord Marchmont He 
tells us, moreover, that, ** accustomed as he has 
been to official accuracy in statement," he had 
naturally a quick eye for mistakes in fact or 
in deduction; — that "having long enjoyed the 
confidence and affectionate friendship of Mr. 
Pitt" he has been more scrupulous than he 
would otherwise have been in ascertaining the 
grounds of his animadversions on the work of 
his great rival ; — and that, notwithstanding aM 
this anxiety, and the want of "disembarrass- 
ment of mind" and ** leisure of time," he has 
compiled this volume in about as many wteiu 



as Mr. Fox took ytmn to the vofk om vUeh il 
comments ! 

For the Obserrations themselves, we miui 
say that we have perused them with eonoidfr. 
rable pleasure^— not certainly from any exin^ 
ordinary gratification which we derived finom 
the justness of the sentiments, or the elegance 
of the style, but from a cenain agreeable sop- 
prise which we experienced on finding how 
few parts of Mr. Fox's doctrine were considowd 
as vulnerable, even by Mr. Rose; and in how 
large a proportion of his freest and strongest 
observations that Jealous observer has ez* 
pressed his most coidial concurrence. The 
Right Honourable George Rose, we rather b»» 
lieve, is commonly considered as one of the 
least whiggish or democratical of all die pul^ 
lie characters who have lived in our times ; 
and he has himself acknowledged, that a long 
habit of political opposition to Mr. Fox had 
perhaps given him a stronger bias against his 
favourite doctrines than he might otherwise 
have entertained. It was, therefore, no slight 
consolation to us to find that the true princi* 
pies of English liberty had made so great a 
progress in the opinions of all men in upper 
life, as to extort such an ample admission of 
them, even from a person of Mr. Rose's habiti 
and connections. As we fear, however, that 
the same justness and liberality of thinking 
are by no means general among the more ol^ 
scure retainers of party throughout the country, 
we think it may not be without its use to quote 
a few of the passages to which we have 
alluded, just to let the vulgar tones in the 
proWnces see how much of their favourite 
doctrines has been abjured by their more en- 
lightened chief and leaders in the seat of go- 
vernment 

In the first place, there are all the passages 
(which it would be useless and tedious to i^ 
cite) in which the patriotism and public virtve 
of Sir P. Hume are held up to the admiration 
of posterity. Now, Sir P. Hume, that true and 
sincere lover of his country', whose ** talents 
and virtues his sovereign acknowledged and 
rewarded," and "whose honours have been 
attended by the suffrage of his country and the 
approbation of good men," was, even in the 
reign of Charles, concerned in designs analo- 
gous to those of Russell and Sydney;— and* 
very soon after the accession of James, and 
(as Mr. Rose thinks) before that monarch had 
done any thing in the least degree blameable, 
rose up openly in arms, and endeavoured to 
stir up the people to overthrow the existing 
government Even Mr. Fox hesitated as to 
the wisdom and the virtue of those engaged in 
such enterprises ; — and yet Mr. Rose, profess- 
ing to see danger in that writer's excessive 
zeal for liberty, writes a book to extol the par 
triotism of a premature insurgent 

After this we need not quote our author's 
warm pane^j'rics on the Revolution— ^ that 
glorious event to which the measures of James 
necessarily led,'*— or on the character of Lord 
Sommers, ** whose wisdom, talents, political 
courage and virtue^ would alone have been suffi- 
cient to insure the success of that measure.* 
It may surprise some of his political admirers 
a little more, however, to find him professing 
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•bac he ''coneurg with Mr. Fox as to the expe- 
diency of the bill of exclusion/' (that boldest 
and most decided of all whig measures) ; and 
thinks ^ that the events which took place in 
the next reign afford a strong justification of 
the conduct of the promoters of that measure.'' 
When his tory friends have digested that sen- 
timent, they may look at his patriotic invec- 
tives against the degrading connection of the 
two last of "hi Stuart princes with the court 
of l^rane^ , a^d the ** scandalous profligacy by 
which Charles and his successor betrayed the 
be 9: irterests of their country for miserable 
ttipends " There is something very edifying, 
iodeed, though we should fear a little alarm- 
ing to cciirtly tempers, in the warmth with 
which our author winds up his diatribe on 
this interesting subject " Every one," he ob- 
serves, ** who carries on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with a foreign power, in matters 
touching the interests of Great Britain, is pru 
Wid facie guilty of a great moral, as well as po- 
litical, crime. If a subject, he is a traitor to 
his king and his country ; and if a monarch, 
he i$ a traitor to the croum which he wear$, and to 
the empire which he governs. There may, by 
possibility, be circumstances to extenuate the 
former; there can be none to lessen our de- 
testation of the latter.''^(pp. 149, 150.) 

Conformably to these sentiments, Mr. Rose 
expresses his concurrence with all that Mr. 
Fox says of the arbitrary and oppressive mea- 
sures which distinguished the latter part of 
Charles's reign ; — declares that ** he has mani- 
fested great temperance and forbearance in 
the character which he gives of Jefferies ; — 
and vndentated the enormity of the cruel and 
detestable proceedings of the Scottish govern- 
ment, in its unheard of acts of power, and the 
miseries and persecutions which it inflicted ;" 
admits that Mr. Fox's work treated of a period 
"in which the tyrammy of the aovereign at home 
was not redeemed by any glory or success 
abroad ;" — and speaks of the Revolution a^ the 
era ** when the full measure of the monarch^ 
tyrawnical utmrpationt made rtnatanee a duty pant' 
mtmnt to every comidereUion of personal or public 
danger." 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to read 
these, and many other passages which might 
be quoted from the work before us, without 
tiling the author for a whig; and it certainly 
is not easy to comprehend how the writer d 
them could quarrel with any thing in Mr. 
Fox's history, for want of deference and vene- 
ration for the monarchical part of our consti- 
Uition. To say the truth, we have not always 
been able to satisi^ ourselves of the worthy 
author's consistensf ; and holding, as we are 
inclined to do, that his natural and genuine 
sentiments are liberal and manly, we can only 
account for the narrowness and unfairness of 
some of his remarks, by supposing them to 
originate from the habits of his practical poli- 
tics, and of that long course of opposition, in 
which he learned to consider it a duty to his 
party to discredit every thing that came from 
the advocate of the people. We shall now say 
a word or two on the remarks themselves, 
which, as we have already noticed, will be 
found to be infinitely fewer« and more insigni- 



ficant, than any one, looking merel/ at the 
balk of the volume, could possibly h&ve con 
jectured. 

The first, of any son of importance, is r adt 
on those passages in which Mr. Fox caL^ the 
execution of the king <' a far less violent me» 
sure than that of Lord Straflbrd;" and says, 
** that there was something in the splendour and 
magnanimity of the act, which has served to 
raise the character of the nation in the opinion 
of Europe in generaL" Mr. Rose takes great 
oilence at both these remarks ; and says, that 
the constitution itself was violated by the exe* 
cution of the king, while the cabe of Loiii 
Strafford was but a private injury. We are 
afraid Mr. Rose does not perfectly understand 
Mr. Fox^— otherwise it would be difficult not 
to agree with him. The grossness of Loid 
Straibrd's case consisted in this, that a bill of 
attainder was brought in, after a regular pro- 
cecdingby impeaclunent had been tried against 
him. He was substantially aeguUted, by the 
most unexceptionable process known in our 
law, before the bill of attainder came to declare 
him guilty, and to punish him. There was 
here, therefore, a most flagrant violation of all 
law and justice, and a precedent for endless 
abuses and oppressions. In the case of the 
king, on the other hand, there could be no vio- 
lation of settled rales or practice ; because the 
case itself was necessarily ont of the purview 
of every rule, and could be drawn into no pre- 
cedent The constitution, no doubt, was ne* 
cessarily destroyed or suspended by the trial ; 
but Mr. Rose appears to forget that it had beem 
destroyed or suspended before, by the war, at 
by the acts of the king which brought on the 
war. If it was lawful to fight against the king, 
it must have been lawful to take him prisoner: 
after he was a prisoner, it was both lawful and 
necessary to consider what should be done 
with him ; and every deliberation of this sort 
had all the assumption, and none of the faii^ 
ness of a triaL Yet Mr. Rose has himself 
told us, that *' there are cases in which resist- 
ance becomes a paramount duty;" and prcH 
bably is not prepared to say, that it was more 
violent and criminal to drive King James from 
the dirone in 1688, than to wrest all law and 
justice to take the life of Lord Strafford in 
IMl. Yet the constitution was as much 
violated by the forfeiture of the one sove* 
reign, as by the trial and execution of the 
other. It was impossible that the trial of King 
Charles might have terminated in a sentence 
of mere deprivation; and if James had fouglit 
against his people, and been conquered, he 
might hare been tried and executed. The cobf- 
stitution was gone for the time, in both cases, 
as soon as force was mutually appealed to ; 
and the violence that followed thereafXer, to 
the person of the monarch, can receive no ag- 
gravation from any view of that nature. 

With regard, again, to the loyal horror which 
Mr. Rose expresses, when Mr. Fox speaks of 
the splendour and magnanimity of the pro 
ceedings against the king, it is probable that 
this zealous observer was not aware, that hif 
favourite ** prerogative writer," Mr. Hume, hai 
used the same, or still loftier expressions, ia 
relation to the same %vent Some of the worai 
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of that loyal and unsuspected historian are as 
follows: — ^"tbe pomp, the dignity, the cere- 
mony of this transaction, correspond to the 
greatest conceptions that are suggested in the 
annals of human kind ; — the delegates of a 
great people sitting in judgment upon their 
supreme magistrate, and trying him for his 
mismanagement and breach of trust."* Cor- 
dially as we agree with Mr. Fox in the unpro- 
fitable severity of this example, it is impossi- 
ble, we conceive, for any one to consider the 
great, grave, and solemn movement of the 
nation Siat led to it, or the stem and dispas- 
sionate temper in which it was conducted, 
without feeling that proud contrast between 
this execution and that of all other deposed 
sovereigns in history, — ^which led Mr. Fox, in 
common with Mr. Hume, and every other 
writer on the subject, to make use of the ex- 
pressions which have been alluded to. 

When Mr. Rose, in the close of his remarks 
upon this subject, permits himself to insinu- 
ate, that if Mr. Fox thought such high praise 
due to the publicity, dec, of King Charles's 
trial, he mast have felt unbounded admiration 
at that of Lewis XVI., he has laid himself open 
Co a charge of such vulgar and uncandid un- 
fairness, as was not to have been at all ex- 
pected from a person of his rank and descrip- 
tion. If Lewis XVI. had been openly in arms 
against his people, — if the Convention had 
required no other victim — and had settled into 
a regalar government as soon as he was re- 
moved, — there might have been more room 
for a parallel, — to which, as the fact actually 
stands, every Briton must listen with indigna^ 
tion. Lewis XVI. was wantonly sacrificed to 
the rage of an insane and bloodthirsty faction, 
and tossed to the executioner among the com- 
mon supplies for the guillotine. The publi- 
city and parade of his trial were assumed from 
no love of justice, or sense of dignity; but 
from a low principle of profligate and clamo- 
rous defiance to every thing that had become 
displeasing: and ridiculous and incredible as 
it would appear of any other nation, we have 
not the least doubt that a certain childish emu- 
lation of the avenging liberty of the English 
had its share in producing this paltry copy of 
our g^and and original daring. The insane 
coxcombs who blew out their brains, aAer a 
piece of tawdry declamation, in some of the 
provincial assemblies, were about as like Cato 
or Hannibal, as the trial and execution of 
Lewis was like the condemnation of King 
Charles. Our regicides were serious and ori- 
ginal at least, in the bold, bad deeds which 
they committed. The regicides of France 
were poor theatrical imitators, — ^intoxicated 
with blood and with power, and incapable even 
of forming a sober estimate of the guilt or the 
consequences of their actions. Before leav- 
ing this subject, we must remind our readers 
that Mr. Fox unequivocally condemns the exe- 
cution of the king ; and spends some time in 
bowing that it was excusable neither on the 
ffround of present expediency nor future wam- 
fng. After he had finished that statement, he 
proceeds to say, that notwithstanding what the 
more reasonable part of mankind may think, 

* Hume'i lliitory, toI. vii. p. 141 



it is to be doubted, idielfaer that proeeedliig 
has not served to raise the national character 
in the eyes of foreigners, &c.; and then goes 
on to refer to the conversations he had him- 
self witnessed on that subject abroad. A man 
must be a very zealous royalist, indeed, to dis- 
believe or be ofiended with this. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is in favour of 
General Monk; upon whom he is of opinion 
that Mr. Fox has been by (ar too severe/— at 
the same time that he faUs utterly in obviating 
any of the grounds opon which that severity 
is justified. Monk was not responsible ahtu^ 
indeed, for restoring the king, without taking 
any security for the people ; but as wielding 
the whole power of the army, by which that 
restoration was effected, he is certainly ddejlf 
responsible for that most criminal omission. 
As to his indifference to the fate of his com- 
panions in ara&s, Mr. Rose does, indeed, quote 
the testimony of hia dutpUnn, who wrote a 
complimentary life of his patron, to prove 
that, on the trial of the regicides, he behaved 
with great moderation. We certainly do not 
rate this testimony very highly; and do diink 
it far more than compensated by that of Mrs. 
Hatchinson, who, in the life of her husband, 
says, that on the first proceedings against the 
regicides in the House of Commons, ''Monk 
sate still, and had not one word to interpose 
for any man, but wa$ at forward to tet vtngeamet 
on foot as any one"* And a little afterwards 
she adds, apparently from her own personal 
knowledge and observation, that ''before the 
prisoners were brought to the Tower, Monk 
and his wife came one evening to the garden, 
and caused them to be brought down, only to 
stare at them, — ^which was such a behaviour 
for that man, who had betrayed so many of 
those that had honoured and trusted him, dec, 
as no story can parallel the inhumanity of.**! 

With regard again to Mr. Fox's charge of 
Monk's tamely acquiescing in the insults so 
meanly put on the illustrious corps of his old 
commander Blake, it is perfectly evident, even 
from the authorities referred to by Mr. Rose, 
that Blake's body was dug up by the king's 
order, among others, and removed out of die 
hallowed precincts of Westminster, to be re- 
interred, with twenty more, in one pit at 8t 
Margaret's. 

But the chief charge is, that on the trial of 
Argyle, Monk spontaneously sent down some 
confidential letters, which turned the scale of 
evidence against that unfortunate nobleman* 
This statement, to which Mr. Fox is most ab- 
surdly blamed for giving credit, is made on 
the authority of the three historians who lived 
nearest to the date of the transaction, and who 
all report it as quite certain and notorious. 
These historians are Burnet, Bzullie, and Cun- 
ningham; nor are they contradicted by any 
one writer on the subject, except Dr. Camp- 
bell, who, at a period comparatively recent, 
and without pretending to have discovered any 
new document on the subject, is pleased to dis- 
believe them upon certain hypothetical and ar- 
gumentative reasons of his own. These rea- 
sons Mr. Laing has examined and most satis- 
factorily o bviated in his history ; and Mr. Rose 

* Lift of Colonel Hutcbiofon, p. 371 f IbUL p. ITS. 
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has exerted incredible industry to defend. The 
Scottish records for that period have perished ; 
and for this reason, and because a collection 
of pamphlets and newspapers of that age, in 
Mr. Rose's possession, make no mention of the 
circumstance, he thinks fit to discredit it alto- 
gether. If this kind of scepticism were to be 
indulged, there would be an end of all reliance 
on history. In this particular case, both Bur- 
net and Baillie speak quite positively, from 
the information of contemporaries ; and state a 
circumstance that would very well account 
for the silence of the formal accounts of the 
tria., if any such had been preserved, viz., that 
Monk*s letters were not produced till after the 
evidence was finished on both sides, and the 
debate begun on the result; — an irregularity, 
by the way, by much too gross to have been 
charged against a public proceeding without 
any foundation. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is directed ra- 
ther against Judge Blackstone than against 
Mr. Fox; and is meant to show, that this 
learned person was guilty of great inaccuracy 
in representing the year 1679 as the era of 
good laws and bad government It is quite 
impossible to follow him through the dull de- 
tails and feeble disputations by which he la- 
bours, to make it appear that our laws were 
not very good in 1679, and that they, as well 
as the administration of them, were much 
mended after the Revolution. Mr. Fox's, or 
rather Blackstone's remark is too obviously 
and strikingly true in substance, to admit of 
any argument or illustration.* 

The next charge against Mr. Fox is for say- 
ing, that if Charles IL's ministers betrayed 
him, he betrayed them in return; keeping, 
from some of them at least, the secret of what 

* Mr. Rose talks a great deal, and Justly, about the 
advantages of the Judges not being removable at plea- 
■ure ; and, with a great air of erudition, informs us, 
that after 6 Charles, all the commissions were made 
fuamdiu nobis ptaeuerit. Mr. Rose's researches, we fear, 
do not often go beyond the records in his custody. If he 
had looked into Rushworth's Collection, he would have 
found, that, in 1641, King Charles agreed to make the 
commission, qwam^u. $e beiu retterint ; and that some 
of those illegally removed in the following reign, though 
not officiating in court, still retained certain ftinctions In 
consequence of that appointment. The foUowinc Is the 
passage, at p. 1365, vol. iii. of Rushworth: "After the 
passing of these votes (16th December, 1640) against the 
Judges, and transmitting them to the House of Peers, 
and their concurring with the House of Commons therein, 
an address was made unto the king shortly after, that 
his majesty, for the future, would not make any Judge 
bv patent during^ pleamrt ; but that they may bold their 
(daces hereafter, quamdiu st bene geeeennt ; and his ma- 
jesty did really grant the same. And In bis speech to 
both houses of Parliament, at the time of giving his 
royal assent to two bills, one to take away the High 
Commission Court, and the other the Court of Btar- 
Chamber, an J regulating the power of the council table, 
he hath this passage ; * If you consider what I have 
done this Parliament, discontents will not sit in your 
hearts ; for I hope you remember, that I have granted, 
that the Judges hereafter shall hold their places ^turaufia 
ae bene geseerint.* And likewise, his gracious majesty 
King Charles the Second observed the same rule and 
method in granting patents to Judges, quamdiu »e bene 
gefserint ; as appears upon record in the Rolls ; viz., to 
Herveant Slide to be Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench. Sir Orlando Bridgeman to be Lord Chief Baron, 
and afterwards to be Lord Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas ; to Sir Robert Fomter, and others. Mr. Sergeant 
Archer, now living, notwithstanding his removal^ stUl en- 
joys his patent^ being quamdiu se bene gesserint ; and re- 
ceives a share in the profits of the court, as to fbes and 
other proceedings, by virtue of his said patent : and his 
name is used In tboae fines, Ac, as a Judge of that court." 



he was pleased to call his religion, and the 
state of his connections wiUi France. Alter 
the furious attack which Mr. Rose has made 
in another place upon this prince and his 
French connections, it is rather surprising to 
see with what zeal he undertakes his defence 
against this very venial sort of treachery, of 
concealing his shame from some of his more 
respectable ministers. The attempt, however, 
is at least as unsuccessful as it is unaccount- 
able. Mr. Fox says only, that iome of the 
ministers were not trusted with the secret; 
and both Dalrymple and Macpherson say, that 
none but the Catholic counsellors were admit* 
ted to this confidence. Mr. Rose mutters, that 
there is no evidence of this ; and himself pro- 
duces an abstract of the secret treaty between 
Lewis and Charles, of May, 1670, to which the 
subscriptions of four Catholic ministers of the 
latter are affixed ! 

Mr. Fox is next taxed with great negligence 
for sajring, that he does not know what 
proof there is of Clarendon's being privy to 
Uharles receiving money from France; and 
very long quotations are inserted from the 
correspondence printed by Dalrymple and 
Macpherson — which do not prove Clarendon's 
knowledge of any money being received, though 
they do seem to establish that he must have 
known of its being stipulated for. 

After this comes Mr. Rose's grand attack ; 
in which he charges the historian with his 
whole heavy artillery of argument and quotSf- 
tion, and makes a vigorous efibrt to drive him 
from the position, that the early and primary 
object of James's reign was not to establish 
popery in this country, but in the first place 
to render himself absolute : and that, for a 
considerable time, he does not appear to have 
aimed at any thing more than a complete tole> 
ration for his own religion. The grounds 
upon which this opinion is maintained by Mr. 
Fox are certainly very probable. There is, in 
the first place, his zeal for the Church of Eng- 
land during his brother's life, and the violent 
oppressions by which he enforced a Protestant 
test in Scotland ; secondly, the fact of his carry- 
ing on the government and the persecution of 
nonconformist's by Protestant ministers; and, 
thirdly, his addresses to his Parliament, and 
the tenour of much of his correspondence with 
Lewis. In opposition to this, Mr. Rose quotes 
an infinite variety of passages from Barillon's 
correspondence, to show in general the un- 
feigned zeal of this unfortunate prince for his 
religion, and his constant desire to glorify and 
advance it Now, it is perfectly obvious, in 
the first place, that Mr. Fox never intended to 
dispute James's zeal for popery ; and, in the 
second place, it is very remarkable, that in the 
first sn^en passages quoted by Mr. Rose, nothing 
more is said to be in the king's contemplation 
than the complete toleration of that religion. 
'* The free exercise of the Catholic religion in 
their own houses," — the abolition of the penal 
laws against Catholics, — ^**the free exercise 
of that religion," &c. &c., are the only objects 
to which the zeal of the king is said to bt. 
directed ; and it is not till after the suppression 
of Monmouth's rebellion, that these phrases 
are exchanged for " a resolution to etttibliih tkt 
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Cnikoiie relighn,*' or ** to get that religion esta- 
blished ;** though it would be fair, perhaps, to 
interpret some even of these phrases with re- 
ference to those which precede them in the 
correspondence ; especially as, in a letter from 
Lewis to Barillon, so late as 30th Angnst, 
1685, he merely nrges the great expediency 
of James establishing ''<Ac /ret ezaritr* of that 
religion. 

Af>er all, in reality, there is not much sub- 
stantial difference as to this point between the 
historian and his obsenrer. Mr. Fox admits 
most explicitly, that James was zealous in the 
cause of popery ; and that after Monmouth's 
execution, he made attempts equally violent 
and undisguised to restore it Mr. Rose, on 
the other hand, admits that he was exceeding- 
ly desirous to render himself absolute ; and 
that one ground of his attachment to popery 
probably was, its natural affinity with an arbi- 
trary government Upon which of these two 
objects he set the chief value, and which of 
them he wished to make subservient to the 
other, it is not perhaps now very easy to de- 
termine. In addition to the authorities referred 
to by Mr. Fox, however, there are many more 
which tend directly to show that one great 
ground of his antipathy to the reformed reli- 
gion was, his conviction that it led to rebellion 
and republicanism. There are very many 
passages in Barillon to this effect; and, in- 
deed, the burden of all Lewis's letters is to 
convince James that ''the existence of mo- 
narchy" in England depended on the protec- 
tion of the Catholics. Barillon says (Fox, 
App. p. 125), that *'the king oAen declares 
publicly, that all Calvinists are naturally ene- 
mies to royalty, and above all, to royalty in 
England." And Burnet observes (vol. i. 
p. 73), that the king told him, 'Mhat among 
other prejudices he had against the Protestant 
religion, this was one, that his brother and 
himself being in many companies in Paris 
incognito (during the Commonwealth), where 
there were Protestants, he found they were all 
alienated from them, and great admirers of 
Cromwell ; so he believed they were all rebeU in 
their h^artt^ It will not be forgotten either, 
tha^ in his first address to the council, on his 
accession, he made use of those memorable 
words : — ^"I know the principles of the Church 
of England are for monarchy, and therefore I 
shall always take care to defend and support 
it" While he retained this opinion of its 
loyalty, accordingly, he did defend and sup- 
port it ; and did persecute all dissidents from 
its doctrine, at least as violently as he after- 
wards did those who opposed popery. It was 
only when he found that the orthodox doc- 
trines of non-resistance and ju» divinum would 
not go all lengths, and that even the bishops 
would not send his proclamation to their 
clergy, that he came to class them with the 
rest of the heretics, and to rely entirely upon 
the slavish votaries of the Roman supersti- 
tion. 

The next sec of remarks is introduced for 
tfic purpose of showing that Mr. Fox has pjone 
rather too far. in stating that the object both 
.if Charles and James in taking money from 
Lewis was to render themselves independent 



of Parliament, and to enable diem to goren 
without those assemblies. Mr. Rose aJmiH 
that this was the point whldi both monareha 
were desirmu of attaining; and merely says^ 
that it does not appear that either of them ex* 
pected that the calling of Parliaments could 
be entirely dispensed with. There certainly 
is not here any worthy subject of contention. 

The next point is, as to the sums of money 
which Barillon sajrs he distribute to tlM 
whig leaders, as weU as to the king's minis* 
ters. Mr. Rose is very liberal and rational on 
this subject; and thinks it not unfair to doubC 
the accuracy of the account which this minis* 
ter renders of his disbursements. He even 
quotes two passages from Mad. de Sevign^ to 
show that it was the general opinion tlmt he 
had enriched himself greatly by his mission 
to England. In a letter written dnring the 
continuance of that mission, she says, * Baril- 
lon s*en va, dtc. ; ton empkfi eai admirakU eaUe 
annet; il mangera cinquante mritte /nma; moat 
i7 tail Ifien ofi let prendre,^ And after his final 
return, she says he is old and rich, and looks 
without env7 on the brilliant situation of M 
D'Avaus. The only inference he draws from 
the discussion is, that it should have a little 
shaken Mr. Fox's confidence in his accuracjr* 
The answer to which obviously is, that his 
mere dishonesty, where his private interest 
was concerned, can afford no reason for doubu 
ing his accuracy where it was not affected. 

In the concluding section of his remarks, 
Mr. Rose resumes his eulogium on Sir Patrick 
Hume, — introduces a splendid encomium on 
the Marquis of Montrose, — ^brings authority 
to show that torture was used to extort con- 
fession in Scotland even after the Revolu- 
tion, — and then breaks out into a high tory 
rant against Mr. Fox, for supposing that the 
councillors who condemned Argyle might not 
be very easy in their consciences, and for call- 
ing those who were hunting down that noble- 
man's dispersed followers ^ authorized assas- 
sins." James, he says, was their lawfid aooe^ 
reign; and the parties in question havmg been 
in open rebellion, it was the evident duty of 
all who had not joined with them to suppress 
them. We are not very fond of arguing gene- 
ral points of this nature; and the question 
here is fortunately special and simple. If the 
tyranny and oppression of James in Scotland — 
the unheard-of enormity of which Mr. Rose 
owns that Mr. Fox has understated — had al- 
ready given that country a far juster title to 
renounce him than England had in 1688; then 
James was not " their lawful sovereign" in any 
sense in which that phrase can be understood 
by a free people ; and those whose cowardice 
or despair made them submit to be the instru- 
ments of the tyrant's vengeance on one who 
had armed for their deliverance, may very in- 
nocently be presumed to have suffered some 
remorse for their compliance. With regard, 
again, to the phrase of ** authorized assassins,** 
it is plain, from the context of Mr. Fox, lUal 
it is not applied to the regular forces acting 
against the remains of Argyle's armed follow 
ers, but to those individuals, whether mili*ary 
or not, who pursued the disarmed and soli- 
tarv fugitives, for the purpose of batcheiuig 
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Aem in cold blood, in their caverni and monn- I 
taint. 

Snch is the substance of Mr. Rose's obser- j 
Ttlioas; which certainly do not appear to ns 
at tuf considerable value — though Ibef indi- 
cate, throughout, a laudable iiidusti7, and a 
•till more laudable consciousness of inre- 
rioTitjr, — together vilh (wbat ve are deter- 
m aed to betieve) a natural disposition to 
lihiralit]' and moderalion, cotinte reeled by the 
buleneas or party jealousy and resentment 
We had noted a great number of petty mis- 
representations and small inaccuracies; but 
in a vork which is not likely either to be 
nneh read, or long remembered, theie things 
are not worth the trouble of correction. 

Thoogh the book ilself is very dnll, how- 
ever, ve moat say that the Appendix it veij 
•BtettainJng. Sir Patrick's narrativa it clear 
and spirited : bat what delights us Ckr more, it 
another and more domeetie and miseellaneons 
narrative of the adTCntnres of bit family, from 
the period of Argyle's discomfiture liU their 
return in the train of KinK William. This is 
from the hand of Lady Hurray, Sir Patrick's 
grand-daughter; and is mostly furnished from 
the information of her mother, his favourite 
and exemplary daughter. There is an air of 
cheerful magnanimity andartlets goodness 
about this little history, which it extremely 
engaging : and a variety of trails of Srcitiih 
simplicity and homeliness of character, which 
recommend it, in a peculiar manner, to our 
Hotioiul feelings. Although we have already 
enlarged this article beyond its proper limits, 
we must give our readeri a few tpecimens of 
this singular chronicle. 

Alter Bir Patrick's escape, he made his way 
to his own castle, atid was concealed for some 
time in a vault under the church, where his 
daughter, then a girl under twen^, went alone, 
every night, with an heroic fortitude, to com- 
fort and feed him. The gaiety, however, 
which lightened this perilous intercoarte, is to 
lu still more admirable than its heroism. 

"She went every night by herself, at mid- 
night, to cany him victuals and drink; and 
Slaved with him as long as she could to get 
home before day. In all this time, my grand- 
father showed the same constant composure, 
and cheerfniness of mind, that he continued to 
possess to his death, which was at the age of 
eighty-four; all which good qualities she in- 
herited from him in a high degree. Oftm did 
lliry laugh htarlily m lliat doUfiU iaUotiom, at 
different accidents that happened. Bhe at that 
time had a terror for a churchyard, especially 
in the dark, as is not uncommon at her age, 
by idle nursery stories ; but when engaged by 
concern for her father, she stumbled over the 
graves every nighl alone, without fear of any 
kind entering her thoughts, bnt for soldiers 
and parlies in search of him, which the least 
noise or motion of a leaf put her in terror for. 
The minister's honse was near the chnrch- 
The first nif ht she went, his dogs kept such a 
narking as put her in the ntmoal fear of a dis- 
sovery. My granomother sent for the minister 
next dny, and, upon pretence of a mad dog, 
^01 him to hanf! all his dogs. There 
ilifficuUr (if getting victual* to cany * 



out the serrantt suipeeting : the only way U 
iras done, was hy stealing it off her plate M 
<Iinner, into her lap. Many a diverting 11017 
^he hat told about this, and other things of tM 
like nature. Her father liked iheep's headj 
and, while the children were eating their broth, 
.'^he had conveyed most of one into her lap. 
When her brother Sandy (the late Lord MarcB 
mont) had done, he looked up with astonist^ 
inent and said, 'Mother, will you look al 
{3riiiel ; while ve have been esting our trodh 
^be has eat np the whole sheep's head.' TUi 
aeauiuud to WMch tmrft among Ihim, tliat ktr 
fal^, at ■tg't', was grtatbi mtrrtaiiud by it; amd 
imnd Sanif utight Iom a ikarw ia (t> *uxf.'— 
App. p. tv.] 

They then tried to secrete him in a low ir«ia 
in hb own house ; and, for this purpose, to con- 
trive a bed coBcealed under the Soar, which 
this affeclioaale and light-hearted girl secredv 
riicavated henclf, by scratching up the earth 
witbher nails, "till she lelYnotanail on her 
fingers," and carrying it into the garden at 
night in bags. At last, however, they all got 
over to Holland, where they seem to have lived 
in great poveiiy, — but in the same style of 
magnanimous gaiety and cordial affection, of 
which some instances hare been recited. "Thia 
admirable young woman, who lived afterwardt 
with the same simplicity of character in the 
Srst society in England, seems to have exerted 
herself in a way that nothing hut affection 
could have rendered tolerable, even to one bred 
up to drudgery. 

"All the lime they were there" (says hi* 
daughter], "there was not a week my mother 
did not sit up two nights, to do the busineia 
that was necessary. She went to morkeli 
went to the mill to have their com gronnd, 
which, it seems, is the way with good mana- 
gers there; dressed the linen; deseed Iha 
house 1 made ready dinner; mended the child- 
ren's stockings, and other clothes; made what 
she could for them ; and, in short, did evsiy 
thing. Her sister Christian, who was a year 
or two younger, diverted her father and mother, 
and the rest, who were fond of music. Out of 
their small income (hey bought a harpsichord 
for little money {but is a Rucaf). now in my 
custody, and most valuable. My aunt played 
and sung well, and had a great deal of life and 
I humour, but no turn to business. Though my 
mother had the same qualifications, and likri 
it as well as she did, she was forced to dnidget 
and manf joka imd ta pati btlwixt tht riitfra 
aioHt Ihtir difftrtnt Btd^atvnt," — p. [ii.] 

"Her brother toon afler wards entered inta 
the Prince of Orange's guards: and her CCD- 
stant attention was to have him appear right 'jn 
his linen and dress. They wore tittle poiat 
cravats and cuffs, which many a night she aat 
up 10 have in as good order for him as any in 
the place; and one of their greatest expenses 
was in dressing him as he ought to be. Aa 
their honse was always fnll of the unfortnnata 
banished people like themIeIve^ they seldoM 
went 10 dinner, without three, or four, or flva 
of them, to share with them; and many a ban- 
dred times I have heard her saj; she eotlld 
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Bflyer look oack upon their manner of living 
there, without thinking it a miracle. They had 
BO want, but plenty of every thing they desired, 
and much contentment ; and always declared 
It the most pleasing part of her life, though 
they were not without their little distresses; 
biU to tfum ihey wen rather jokee than grievancee. 
The professors, and men of learning in the 

Elace, came often to see my grandfather. The 
est entertainment he could give them was a 
glass of alabast beer, which was a better kind 
of ale than common. He sent his son An- 
drew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, a boy, to 
draw some for them in the cellar : he brought 
it np with great diligence; but in the other 
hand the spigot of the barrel. My grandfather 
laid, 'Andrew, what is that in your handV 
When he saw it he run down with speed ; but 
the beer was all run out before he got there. 
ThiM occanoned much mirth,' though, perhaps, 
they did not well know where to get more.*^ 
pp. [x. xi.] 



Sir Patrick, we are glad to hear, retained diit 
kindly cheerfulness of character to die last; 
and, aAer he was an earl and chancellor of 
Scotland, and unable to stir with gout, had 
himself carried to the room where his children 
and grandchildren were dancing, and insisted 
on beating time with his foot Nay, when 
dying at the advanced age of eighty-fonr, he 
could not resist his old propensity to joking, 
but uttered various pleasantries on the disap- 
pointment the worms would meet with, when, 
aAer boring through his thick coffin, they 
would find Uttle but bones. 

There is, in the Appendix, besides these 
narrations, a fierce attack upon Burnet, which 
is full of inaccuracies and ill temper; and 
some interesting particulars of Monmouth's 
imprisonment and execution. We dare say 
Mr. Rose could publish a volume or two oi 
very interesting tracts; and can ventore to 
predict that his collections will be mnch more 
popular than his observations. 



DISTURBANCES AT MADRAS.* 



[Edinbuboh Rbvzsw, 1810.] 



T» disturbances which have lately taken 
place in our East Indian possessions, would, 
at any period, have excited a copsiderable de- 
gree of alarm; and those feelings are, of 
course, not a little increased by the ruinous 
aspect of our European afiairs. The revolt 
of an army of eighty thousand men is an event 
which seems to threaten so nearly the ruin of 
the country in which it happens, that no com- 
mon curiosity is excited as to the causes which 
could have led to it, and the means by which 
its danger was averted. On these points, we 
shall endeavour to exhibit to our readers the 
informatlcn afforded to us by the pamphlets 
whose titles we have cited. The first of these 
is understood to be written by an agent of Sir 
George Barlow, sent over for the express pur- 
pose of defending his measures ; the second is 
most probably the production of some one of 
the dismissed officers, or, at least, founded upon 
their representations ; the third statement is by 
Mr. Petrie, — and we most cordially recommend 
it to the perusal of our readers. It is charac- 
terized, throughout, by moderation, good sense, 
and a feeling of duty. We have seldom read 
a narrative, which, on the first face of it, look- 
ed so much like truth. It has, of course, pro- 
duced the ruin and dismissal of this gentleman, 
though we have not the shadow of doubt, that 
if his advice had been followed, every unplea- 

* MarrtUive of the Origin and Profrut of the Dissen- 
BUnu at the Presidency of Madras^ founded on Original 
Papers and Correspondence. Lloyd, London, 1810. 

Jleeount of the Origin and Progress of the late Discon- 
fents of the Jtrmy on the Madras Establishment. Cadell 
and Davies, London, 1810. 

Statement of Facts delivered to the JUght Honourable 
I.ord Afinto.i By William Pbtrib Eaq. Btockdale, 
1, 1810. 



sant occurrence which has happened in India 
might have been efiectually prevented. 

In the year 1802, a certain monthly allow- 
ance, proportioned to their respective ranks, 
was given to each officer of the coast army, to 
enable him to provide himself with camp 
equipage ; and a monthly allowance was also 
made to the commanding officers of the native 
corps, for the provision of the camp equipage 
of these corps. This arrangement was com- 
monly called the tent contract. Its intention (as 
the pamphlet of Sir George Barlow's agent 
very properly states) was to combine facility 
of movement in military operations with views 
of economy. In the general revision of its 
establishments, set on foot for the purposes of 
economy by the Madras government, this con- 
tract was considered as entailing upon them a 
very unnecessary expense ; and the then com- 
mander-in-chief. General Graddock, directed 
Golonel Munro, the quartermaster-general, to 
make a report to him upon the subject. The 
report, which was published almost as soon as 
it was made up, recommends the abohtion of 
this contract ; and, among other passages for 
the support of this opinion, has the following 
one: — 

"Six years' experience of the practical 
effects of the existing system of the camp 
equipage equipment of the native army, has 
afforded means of forming a judgment relative 
to its advantages and efficiency which were 
not possessed by the persons who proposed 
its introduction ; and an attentive examination 
of its operations during that period of time 
has suggested the following observations re* 
garding it : — " 

After stating that the contract is needfessly 
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sipensivt^ — that it subjects the Company to 
Ihe same charges for troops in garrison as for 
those in the field — the report proceeds to state 
the following observation, made on the antho- 
ritjrof lie yeaT^ ixpiritivt and altmtivi 



" Thirdljr. By granting the same allowances 
in peace and war for the equipment of native 
corps, while the eipeasea incidental to that 
charge are unavoidably much greater in war 
than ptace, it places the interest and duty of 
officers commanding native corps in direct 
opposition to one another. It makes it their 
interest that Iheir corps should not be in a 
state of efficiency fit for field service, and 
therefore furnishes strong inducements to 
n^lect their most impoTlant duties." — Accural! 
and JtttlmtK liarrativt, pp. IIT, IIS. 

Here, then, is not only a proposal for re- 
ducing the emoluments of the principal offi- 
cers of the Madras armyi bn' » charge of the 
most flagrant nature. The first they might 

Sossibly have bad some right to consider as a 
ardship; but, when severe and unjust invec- 
tive was superadded to strict retrenchment — 
when their pay and their reputation were 
diminished at die same time — it cannot be 
considered as surprising, that such treatment, 
on dte part of the government, should lay the 
foundation for a spirit of discontent in those 
troops who had recently made such splendid 
additions to the Indian empire, and establish- 
ed, in Ihe progress of these acquisitions, so 
high a character for discipline and courage. 
[I most be remembered, that an officer on 
European and one on Indian service are in 
very different situations, and propose to them- 
selves very different objects. The one never 
thinks of making a fortune by his profession, 
while the hope of ultimately gaining an inde- 
pendence is the principal motive for which 
the Indian officer banishes himself from hia 
country. To diminish the emoluments of his 
profession is to retard the period of his return, 
and to frustrate Ihe purpose for which he ex- 
poses his life and health in a burning climate, 
on the other side of Ihe world. We make 
diese observations, certainlv- wiih»n> any idea 
of denying the right of the ISasi muia Com- 
pany to make any retrenchments they may 
think proper, but lo show that it is a right 
vhich ought to be exercised with great deli- 
cacy and with sound discretion — that it should 
imly be exercised when the retrenchment is of 
real importance — and above all. that it should 
always be accompanied with every mark of 
suavity and conciliation. Sir George Barlow. 
on the contrary, committed the singular im- 
prudence of stigmatizing the honour, and 
wounding the feelings of the Indian officers. 
At Ihe same moment that he diminishes their 
emoluments he tells them, that the India Com- 
pany lake away their allowances for tents, 
because those allowances have been abused 
in the meanest, most profligate, and most un- 
soldier-like minner; for ihis and more than 
this is conveyed in the report of Colonel 
Munro, published by order of Sir George Bar- 
low. If it was right, in the first instance, to 
diminish the emoluments of so vast an army, 
20 



s certainly indiscreet to give such reasona 
1. If any individual had abused the ai> 
vantages of the lent«onlracl, he might hav* 
been brought to a couit-maniali and, if hia 

gtiilt had been established, his punishment, wa 
will venture to assert, would not have occv 
sioned a moment of complaint or disafiectioa 
in the aimyg bnt that a civilian, a gentleman 
acenstomed only to the details of commerce, 
should begin his government, over a settl*. 
ment with which he was utterly nnacquaintedt 
by telling one of the bravest set of officers ia 
the world, that, for six years past, they had 
been, in the basest manner, sacrificing their 
dnty to their interest, does appear to us an in- 
stance of indiscretion which, if frequently 
repealed, would soon supersede the necessity 
of^any further discussion upon Indian affairs. 
The whole transaction, indeed, appears to 
have been gone into with a disregaiil to the 
common professional feelings of an army, 
which is to us utterly inexplicable. Tbe 
opinion of the commander-in-chief, General 
Macdowall, was never asked upon the sub- 
ject; not a single witness was examined; tha 
whole seems to have depended upon tha 
report of Colonel Munro, the youngest staff' 
officer of the army, published in spite of tha 
earnest remonstrance of Colonel Capper, ths 
adjutant-general, and before three days bad 
been given him to substitute his own plan. 
which Sir George Barlow had promised to 
read before the publication of Colonel Moaro'a 
report Nay, this great plan of reductiun waa 
never even submitted to the military board, by 
whom all subjects of that description were. 
according to the orders of the court of directors, 
and the nsage of the service, to be discussed 
and digested, previous to their coming i)«fbre 
government. 

Shortly after Ihe promulgation of ti.is very 
indiscreet paper, the command er-in-chief^ G^ 
neral Macdowall, received letters from almoal 
all the officers commanding native corps, 
representing, in terms adapted to the feelings 
of each, the stigma which was considered to 
attach to them individually, and apnealing to 
tbe authority of the commander-iu-chief for 
redress against such charges, and to his per- 
sonal experience for their falseh lod. To these 
letters the general replied, that the orders is 
question had been prepared idtliottt any rtja- 
tnc* to hit Dpinion, and that as the matter waa 
so far advanced, he deemed ii inexpedient to 
interfere. The officers commaniling coim, 
finding that no steps were taken to remove utt 
obnoxious insinuations, and considering tha^ 
while they remained, en indelible disgrace waa 
cast upon their characters, prepared chargea 
against Colonel Munro. These charges were 
forwarded lo General Macdowall, referred by 
him to the judge advocate gener^, and le- 
turned, with his objections to them, lo the 
officers who had preferred Ihe charges. For 
two months alWr Ibis period. General Mac- 
dowall appears to have remained in a staleof 
uncertainty, as to whether he would or would 
not bring Colonel Munro to a court-martial 
upon the charges preferred against him by llit 
commanders of corps. At last, urged by M 
discontents of Ihe army, he detenuned in Aa 
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•ffirmatiye ; and Colonel Munro was pat in necessary to the right comprehension of tbii 
anest, preparatory to his trial. Colonel Munro c&se, we shall lay it before our readers. 

live order from him. It is necessaxy to state, ^ ^ immediate deparlnre of Lieatenaiil 

that all appeals of officers to the government p*"^*"^ Macdowall from Madras will prevent 

in India always pass through the hands of the Ju« P^rs^g the design of brmgmg laeutenant- 

oommander-in-chief; and this appeal, there- Colonel Munro, quarlermasler^neral, to ti^ 

fore, of Colonel Munro, directed to the govern- ??'' dwrespect to Ae commandewnHshieC for 

ment, was considered by General Macdowall disobedience of order^ and for contempl of 

aa a great infringement of miUtary discipline, militaiy authonty, m havmg resorted to tte 

Wehavevery greatdottbtswhetherSirGteorge Power of the «vil governmenUii defiance of 

Barlow was not guilty of another great mistake ^^ Judgment ^ the officer at the head of dM 

in preventing this court-martial from taking ^y* ^^^ ^ V^^. ">"» .«ader arrest, oa 

place. It is undoubtedly true, that no servant ®5*!|*' Preferred agajnst him by a number 

of the public is amenable to justice for doing °^ ®®^«" commandmg naUve corps, m codso- 

what the government orders him to do; but Quence of wluch appeal Ai^ to the honourable 

he is not enUded to protection under the pre- £« president m council. LieutenanuOeneial 

tance of that order, if he has done something Macdow^ has received positive orders from 

which it evidently did not require of him. If the chief secretary to liberate Lieutenant- 

Colonel Munro had been ordered to report Ck)lonel Munro from arrest 
upon the conduct of an individual office^- " Such conduct on the part of Lieuteminl. 

Mid it could be proved that, in gratification of ^^i^''^^ Munro, bemg desttuctive of suboidi. 

private malice, fie had taken that opportunity °f ^o?' su^/e^^^* ""L"^^ disciphne, a 

if stating the most infamous and malicious violation of the sacred nghts of Ae «nn. 

ftlsehood8,-^uld it be urged that his conduct niander-m-chief, and holdmg out a most dan- 

might not be fairly scrutinized in a court of gf«>us example to the service, Lieutenanj. 

justice, or a court-iartiall If this were othei- General Macaowall, in support of the digm^ 

wise, any duty delegated by government to an ^J ^«. profession, and his oto station and 

individual would become thi most intolerable character, feels it incumbent on bim to ezmtM 

souroe of oppression: he might gratify every his strong disapprobation of Lieutenan^Colonal 

enmity and antipathy-indulle in eveiy act of ^^~» uneiampled proceedings, ud eou. 

malici-viUfy and traduce every one whom "^^r» »t asplemn duty imposed upon him to 

he hated--and then shelter himself under the reprimand Lieutenant-Colonel Munro m geiM. 

plea of public service. Every body has a ^** ""J^^^V * /t ^1,\^ ^^%^^ reprimanded 

right to do what the supreme power orders ^i^^"^°ely; (Signed) T.Bolbs, n.A.a."^ 

him to do ; but he does not thereby acquire a '^^'^^' * '^^'^ ^^^' PP* ^' ®*- 
right to do what he has not been ordered to do. Sir George Barlow, in consequence of this 

Colonel Munro was directed to make a report paper, immediately deprived General Mao- 

upon the state of the army: the officers whom dowall of his situation of commander-in-chieC 

he has traduced accuse him of reporting which he had not yet resigned, though he had 

•omething utterly different from the state of quitted the settlement ; and as the official sig» 

the army — something which he and every nature of the deputy adjutant-general appeared 

body else knew to be difierent — and this for to the paper, that officer also was suspended 

the malicious purpose of calumniating their from his situation. Colonel Capper, the adju- 

reputation. If this was true, Colonel Munro tant-general, in the most honourable manner 

could not plead the authority of government; informed Sir George Barlow, that he was the 

for the authority of government was affi^rded culpable and responsible person ; and that the 

to him for a very different purpose. In this name of his deputy only appeared to the paper 

view of the case, we cannot see how the dig- in consequence of his positive order, and be» 

nity of government was attacked by the pro- cause he himself happened to be absent on 

posal of the court-martial, or to what other shipboard with General Macdowall. This 

remedy those who had suffered from his abuse generous conduct on the part of Colonel Cap- 

of his power could have had recourse. Colonel per involved himself in punishment, without 

Munro had been promised, by General Mac- extricating the innocent person whom he in* | 

dowall, that the court-martial should consist tended to protect The Madras government, 

of king's officers : there could not, therefore, always swid to condemn, doomed him to the 

have been any rational suspicion that his trial same punishment as Major Boles ; and he 

would have been unfair, or his judges unduly was suspended from his office. I 

influenced. This paper we have read over with great | 

Soon after Sir George Barlow had shown attention ; and we really cannot see wherein 

this reluctance to give the complaining officers its criminality consists, or on what account it 

an opportunity of re-establishing their injured could have drawn down upon General Mac- 

oharacter, General Macdowall sailed for Eng- dowall so severe a punishment as the privap 

land, and left behind him, for publication, an tion of the high and dignified office which 

order, in which Colonel Munro was repri- he held. The censure upon Colonel Munro 

manded for a violent breach in military disci- was for a violation of the regular etiquette 

pline, in appealing to the governor otherwise of the army, in appealing to the governor 

than through the customary and prescribed otherwise than through the channel of the 

channel of the commander-in-chief. As this commander-in-chief. This was an entirely 

9aper is very short, and at the same time very new ofience on the part of Colonel Mnnrn. 
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Sir Crcorge Barlow had given no opinion upon 
it; it had not been discussed between him 
and the commander-in-chief; and the com- 
mander-in-chief was clearly at liberty to act 
in this point as he pleased. He does not repri- 
mand Colonel Munro for obeying Sir George 
Barlow's orders ; for Sir George had given no 
orders upon the subject; but he blames him 
for transgressing a well-known and important 
rale of the service. We have great doubts if 
he was not quite right in giving Siis reprimand. 
But at all events, if he was wrong, — ^if Colonel 
Munro was not guilty of the offence imputed, 
still the erroneous punishment which the 
general had inflicted merited no such severe 
retribution as that resorted to by Sir Creorge 
Barlow. There are no reflections in the 
paper on the conduct of the governor or the 
government The reprimand is grounded en- 
tirely upon the breach of that military disci- 
pline which it was undoubtedly the business 
of Greneral Macdowall to maintain in the most 
perfect purity and vigour. Nor has the paper 
any one expression in it foreign to this pur- 
pose. We were, indeed, not a little astonished 
at reading it. We had imagined that a 
paper, which drew after it such a long train 
of dismissals and suspensions, must have 
contained a declaration of war against the 
Madras government, — an exhortation to the 
troops to throw off" their allegiance,— or an 
advice to the natives to drive their intrusive 
masters away, and become as free as their 
forefathers had left them. Instead of this, we 
find nothing more than a common reprimand 
from a commander-in-chief to a subordinate 
officer, for transgressing the bounds of his 
duty. If Sir George Barlow had governed 
kingdoms six months longer, we cannot help 
thinking he would have been a little more 
moderate. 

But whatever difference of opinion there 
may be respecting the punishment of General 
Macdowall, we can scarcely think there can 
be any with regard to the conduct observed 
towards the adjutant-general and his deputy. 
They were the subordinates of the commander- 
in-chief, and were peremptorily bound to pub- 
lish any general orders which he might com- 
mand them to publish. They would have 
been liable to very severe punishment if they 
had not ; and it appear? to us the most flagrant 
outrage against all justice to convert their 
obedience into a fault It is true, no subordi- 
nate officer is bound to obey any order which 
is plainly, and to any common apprehension, 
illegal ; but then the illegality must be quite 
manifest; the order must imply such a contra- 
diction to common sense, and such a violation 
of duties superior to the duty of military 
obedience, that there can be scarcely two 
opinions on the subject Wherever any fair 
doubt can be raised, the obedience of the 
inferior officer is to be considered as proper 
and rocntorious. Upon any other principle, 
his situation is the most cruel imaginable: 
he is liable to the severest punishment, even 
to instant death, if he refuses to obey; and if 
he does obey, he is exposed to the animadver- 
sion of the civil power, which teaches him 
that he ought to have canvassed the orders — 



to have remonstrated against itr-«nd, in casa 
this oppositionproved ineflfectaal, to have 
disobeyed it We have no hesitation in pro* 
nouncmg the imprisonment of Colonel Capper 
and Major Boles to have been an act of great 
severity and great indiscretion, and such aa 
might very fairly give great oflfence to an army, 
who saw themselves exposed to the same 
punishments, for the same adherence to their 
duties. 

"The measure of removing Lieucenanl- 
Colonel Capper and Major Boles," says Mr. 
Petrie, ''was universally condemned by the 
most respectable officers in the army, and not 
more so by the officers in the Company's ser^ 
vice, than by those of his majesty's regiments. 
It was felt by all as the introduction of a most 
dangerous principle, and setting a pernicious 
example of disobedience and insubordination 
to all the gradations of military rank and 
authority; teaching inferior officers to ques- 
tion the legality of the orders of their superiorsy 
and bringing into discussion questions which 
may endanger the very existence of govern- 
ment Our proceedings at the time operated 
like an electric shock, and gave rise to comb^ 
nations, associations, and discussions, preg^ 
nant with danger to every constituted authori^ 
in India. It was observed that the removal 
of General Macdowall (admitting the expe- 
diency of the measure) sufficiently vindicated 
the authority of government, and exhibited to 
the army a memorable proof that the supreme 
power is vested in the civil authority. 

''The offence came fVom the general, and 
he was punished for it ; but to suspend from 
the service the mere instruments of office, for 
the ordinary transmission of an order to the 
army, was universally condemned as an act 
of inapplicable seventy, which might do infi- 
nite mischief, but could not accomplish anj 
good or beneficial purpose. It was to court 
unpopularity, and adding fuel to the flam^ 
which was ready to burst forth in every divi» 
sion of the army ; that to vindicate the mev 
sure on the assumed illegality of the order, is 
to resort to a principle of a most dangerous 
tendency, capable of being extended in its ap- 
plication to purposes subversive of the foun- 
dations of all authority, civil as well as mili- 
tary. If subordinate officers are encouraged 
to judge of the legality of the orders of their 
superiors, we introduce a precedent of incal- 
culable mischief, neither justified by the spirit 
nor practice of the laws. Is it not better to 
have the responsibility on the head of the 
authority which issues the order, except in 
cases so plain that the most common capacity 
can judge of their being direct violations of 
the established and aclniowledged lawsl Is 
the intemperance of the expressions, the indis- 
cretions of the opinions, the .-'flammatorj 
tendency of the order, so eminently dangerous, 
so evidently calculated to excite to mutiny and 
disobedience, so strongly marked with features 
of criminality, as not to be mistaken 1 Was 
the order, I beg leave to ask, of this descrip- ' 
tion, of such a nature as to justify the adjutant- 
general and his deputy in their refusal to pub- 
lish it, to disobey Uie order of the commanded- 
in-chieC, to t«^o\\. tiom. \l^& vQ:QcLQt\Mi^ v^ >a 
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eonplain of him to the gorenunoitl Sach 
wen Ihe riewi I took of that nnhAppj^ tnns- 
■elion ; and, u I foresaw Mriotu mischief 



elnl go*eniineDt, it was mj dot; to *iate mj 
opinion to Sir G. Barlow, and to nie gtcij 
aigomrat which mj reason sn^eited, to ^re- 
rmt the publication of the order. In this I 
eomplelelr failed ; Ihe impension tookeSecl; 
and the match waa laid that has commonicated 
the flame to almost e*«i7 militarr mind in 
India. I recorded no dissent ; for, as a formal 
opposition coald onl; lend to exonerate myself 
Rom a certain degree of responsibility, with- 
ont efleetinf any good public purpose, and 
might probably be misconitrued or miscon- 
ceired by those to whom our proceedings were 
made known, it was a more honourable dis- 
chai^ of my duty to relinquish this adran- 
la^, than u> comply with the mere letter of 
the order respecting dissents. I explained this 
motive of my conduct to Bir G. Barlow." — 

atalfmnd ef Fadt, pp. SO— 33. 

Aiter these proceedings on the part of the 
Madras goTemment, the disaffection of the 
troops rapidly increased; absurd and TJolent 
nazufestoes were published by the general 
offleers; ^veinmeat was instilled; and the 
anny soon broke out into open mutiny. 

When the mutiny was fairly begun, the con- 
duct of the Madras government in quelling it, 
seems nearly as objeclionable as thai by which 
it had been excited. The governor, in attempt- 
ing to be dignified, perpetually fell into the most 
puerile irritability ; and wishing to be firm, 
was guilty of injustice and violence. Invita- 
tions to dinner were made an affair of slate. 
Long negotiations appear respecting whole 
corps of officers who refused to dine with Sir 
George Barlow; end the first persons in the 
settlement were employed lo persuade them to 
eat the repast which his excellency had pre- 
pared for them. A whole school of military 
lads were sent away, for some trifling display 
of partiality to the cause of the army; and 
erery unfortunate measure recurred to, which 
a weak understanding and a captious temper 
could employ to bring a govemment into con- 
tttnpL Odicers were dismissed ; butdismijsed 
without trial, and even without accusation. 
The object seemed to be to puni.nh somebody : 
whether it was the right or the wrong person 
wasless material. Sometimes the subordinate 
was selected, where the principal was guilty; 
Bomelimes the superior was EacriGced for the 
ungovernable conduct of those who were un- 
der his charge. The blows were strong 
eaoogh ; but ihey came from a man who shut 
his eyes, and struck at random: — conscious 
that he must do something to repel (he danger ; 
— 4>nl so agitated by its proximity that he could 
not look at it, or take a proper aim. 

Among oilier absurd measures resorted to 
by this new eastern emperor, was the notable 
expedient of imposing a test upon the officers 
of Ihe army, expressive of their loyalty and 
attachment lo the govemment; and as Ibis 
was done at a lime when some officers were in 
open rebellion, others flnctuatiog, and many 
ilmosi resolved to adhere lo their duty, it had 



Ihe Terr natural and probable effect of nnitiof 
them ul in opposition to goremmenL Tn 
impose a test, or trial of opinions, i* at aU 
times an unpopular species of inqnisitioai and 
at a period when men weiehesitali^wbelbcr 
they shonid obey or not, waa ecttaioly a vtrj 
dangerous and rash measure. It eoold b* ba 
■ecnrity; for men who would otherwise rebd 
against dieir government, ceitainly wosid not 
be restrained by any verba] bamen of thia 
kind ; and, at the same time Ihal il promised 
no eSecinal seeorily, it appeared to increaae 
Ihe danger of irritated combination. litis 
very rash measure immediately produced the 
strongest representations and remoiutraneei 
from irnig'i i^futn af (At Motl HiifB^niaMt 
loyalty. 

" Lieotenanl^kilonel Tesey, commandite at 
Palamcolah, apprehends the most (ktal consc- 
quencei to the tranquillity of the tontfaem pro- 
vinces, if Colonel Wilkinson makes any no*. 
lile movements from Trichinopoly. Indiffereal 
letters he states, that such a aiep mtist ineri- 
lably throw Ihe company's troops into open 
revolL He has ventoivd to vrile in the 
strongest terms to Colonel Wilkinson, entreat- 
ing him not to march against the sonthem 
troops, and pointing ont the minoos CMise- 
quences which may be expected from such a 



Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart in Travaneoiv, 
and Colonel Forbes in Malabar, have wiitien, 
that Ihey are under no apprehension for the 
tranquillity of (hose provinces, or for the Sde> 
lity of Ihe company s troops, if government 
does not insist on cEiforcing the orders for the 
signature of (he tesl ; but that, if this is at- 
tempted, the security of the country will be 
imminently endangered. These orders are to 
be enforced; and I tremble for Ihe couse> 
quences." — Slalrmtnl ef Fact; pp. 63, 54. 

The following letter from (he Honourable 
Colonel Stuart, commanding a king's r^- 
menl, was soon afler received by Sir George 
Barlow : — 

"The late measures of govemmenl, as car- 
ried into effect at the Presidency and Triehi- 
nopoly, have created a most violent ferment 
among the corps here. At those places where 
the European force was so far superior in 
number to the native, the measure probably 
was executed without difficulty; bul here, 
where there are seven baltalioni of sepoys, 
and a company and a half of artillery, to our 
one regiment, I found it totally impossible to 
carry the business to the same length, parti- 
cularly as any tumuli among our own corps 
would certainly bring Ihe people of Travan- 

*' It is in vain, therefore, for me, with the 
small force I can depend upon, to allcmpl to 
stem Ihe torrent here by any acts of violence. 

"Mi^st sincerely and anxiously do I wish 
thai the present tumult may subside, villinut 
fatal consequeuces ; which, if thf present vio- 
lent measures are continued, I much fear will 
not be Ihe case. If blood is once spilt in Ihe 
cause, there is no knoo-ing where it may end; 
and the probable consequences will be, that 
India will be lost for ever. So many offlcera 
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of the army have gone to such lengths, that, 
unless a general amnesty is granted, tranquil- 
lity can never be restored. 

'^The honourable the governor in council 
will not, I trust, impute to me any other mo- 
tives for having thus given my opinion. I am 
actaated solely by anxiety for the public good 
and the benefit of my country ; and I think it 
my duty, holding the responsible situation I 
now do, to express my sentiments at so awAil 
a period. 

" Where there are any prospects of success, 
it might be right to persevere; but, where 
every day's experience proves, that the more 
coercive the measures adopted, the more vio- 
lent are the consequences, a different and 
more conciliatory line of conduct ought to be 
adopted. I have the honour, dbc." — Stattment 
of Factty pp. 55, 56. 

"A letter from Colonel Forbes, commanding 
in Malabar, states, that to prevent a revolt in 
the province, and the probable march of the 
compan3r'8 troops towards Seringapatam, he 
had accepted of a modification in the test, to 
be signed by the officers on their parole, to 
make no hostile movements until the pleasure 
of the government was known. — ^Disapproved 
by government, and ordered to enforce the 
former orders." — Statement of Faett, p. 61. 

It can scarcely be credited, that in spite of 
these repeated remonstrances from officers, 
whose loyalty and whose knowledge of the sub- 
feet could not be suspected, this test was or- 
dered to be enforced, and the severest rebukes 
inflicted upon those who had presumed to 
doubt of its propriety, or suspend its operation. 
Nor let any man say that the opinionative 
person who persevered in this measure saw 
more clearly and deeply into the consequence 
of his own measures than those who were 
about him; for unless Mr. Petrie has been 
guilty, and repeatedly guilty, of a most down- 
right and wilful falsehood. Sir George Barlow 
had not the most distant conception, during all 
these measures, that the army would ever 
venture upon revolt. 

** Government, or rather the head of the go- 
vernment, was never correctly informed of the 
actual state of the army, or I think he would 
have acted otherwise; he was told, and he 
was willing to believe, that the discontents 
were confined to a smsdl part of the troops ; 
that a great majority disapproved of their 
proceedings, and were firmly and unalterably 
attached to government** — Statement of Facts, 
pp. 23, 24. 

In a conversation which Mr. Petrie had with 
Sir George Barlow upon the subject of the 
army — and in the course of which he recom- 
mends to that gentleman more lenient mea- 
sures, and warns him of the increasing disaf- 
fection of the troops — he gives us the following 
account of Sir George Barlow*s notions of the 
then slate of the army : — 

" Sir G. Barlow assured me I was greatly 
misinformed ; that he could rely upon his in- 
telligence ; and would produce to council the 
must satisfactory and unequivocal proofs of 
the fidelity of nine-tenths of the anny ; that 



discontents were confined almost exclusively 
to the southern division of the army ; that the 
troops composing the subsidiary force, those 
in the ceded districts, in the centre, and a part 
of the northern division, were all untainted 
by those principles which had misled the rest 
of the army." — Statement of Facts, pp. 27, 28. 

All those violent measures, then, the spirit 
and wisdom of which have been so much ex- 
tolled, were not measures of the consequences 
of which their author had the most distant 
suspicion. They were not the acts of a man 
who knew that he must unavoidably, in the 
discharge of his duty, irritate, but that he 
could ultimately overcome that irritation. 
They appear, on the contrary, to have pro- 
ceeded from a most gross and scandaloos 
ignorance of the opinions of the army. He 
expected passive submission, and met with 
universal revolt So far, then, his want of 
intelligence and sagacity are unquestionably 
proved. He did not proceed with useful mea- 
sures, and run the nsk of a revolt, for which 
he was fully prepared; but he carried these 
measures into execution, firmly convinced 
that they would occasion no revolt at all.* 

The fatal nature of this mistake is best ex- 
emplified by the means recurred to for its 
correction. The grand expedient relied upon 
was to instigate the natives, men and officers, 
to disobey Uieir European commanders; an 
expedient by which present safety was secured 
at the expense of every principle upon which 
the permanence of our Indian empire rests. 
There never was in the world a more singular 
spectacle than to see a few thousand Europeans 
governing so despotically fifty or sixty mil- 
lions of people, of different climate, religion, 
and habits — ^forming them into large and well- 
disciplined armies — and leading 3iem out to 
the further subjugation of the native powers 
of India. But can any words be strong 
enough to paint the rashness of provoking a 
mutiny, which could only be got under by 
teaching these armies to act against their Eu- 
ropean commanders, and to use their actual 
strength in overpowering their officers?— or, 
is any man entitled to the praise of firmness 
and sagacity, who gets rid of a present danger 
by encouraging a principle which renders that 
danger more frequent and more violent 1 We 
will venture to assert, that a more unwise or 
a more unstatesmanlike action was never 
committed by any man in any country ; and 
we are grievously mistaken, if any length of 
time elapse before the evil consequences of it 
are felt and deplored by every man who detjms 
the welfare of our Indian colonies of any im 
portance to the prosperity of the mother coun 
try. We cannot help contrasting the manage- 
ment of the discontent of the Madras army, 
with the manner in which the same difficul^ 
was got over with the army at Bengal. A 
little increase of attention and emolument to 
the head of that army, under the management 
of a man of rank and talents, dissipated ap 

• We should have been alanned to have seen Bit 
George Barlow, Junior, churchwarden of 8t Oeorfe's. 
Hanover Square,— an oAce so nobly filled by GIMet and 
Leslie ; it was an huge affliction to tee to Incapabto a 
man at the head of the Indian emQtn% 
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pearmnees which the sceptred pomp of a mer- 
chant's clerk would hare Uown up into a 
rebellion in three weeks ; and yet the Bengal 
army is at this moment in as good a state of 
discipline, as the English fleet to which Lord 
Howe made snch abject c o n c essions — and in 
a state to be mnch more permanently depended 
upon than the army which has been so eflec- 
tniJly mined by the inconreniently great soul 
of the present goremor of Madras. 

Sir George Barlow's agent, thoagh iaithfol 
to his employment of calamniating those who 
were in any def;ree opposed to his principal, 
•eldcHn loses sight of sound discretion, and 
confines his invectives to whole bodies of men, 
except where the dead are concerned. Against 
Colonel Capper, General Maedowall, and Mr. 
Boebock, who are now no longer alive to 
answer for themselves, he is intrepidly severe; 
in all these instances he gives a full loose to 
his sense of daty, and inflicts upon them the 
severest chastisemenu In his attack upon the 
civilians, he is particalarly carefal to keep to 
generab ; and so rigidly does he adhere to this 
principle, that he does not support his asser- 
tion, that the civil service was disaffected as 
well as the military, by one single name, one 
single fact, or by any other means whatever, 
than his o#n affirmation of the lacL The 
tmlh (as might be supposed to be the case 
from such sort of evidence) is diametrically 
opposite. Nothing could be more exemplary, 
during the whole of the rebeUion, than the con- 
duct of the civil servants; and though the 
courts of justice were interfered wiih,-— though 
the most respectable servants of the company 
were punished for the verdicts they had given 
as jurymen^— though many were dismissed for 
the slightest opposition to the pleasure of go- 
vernment, even in the discbarge of official 
duties, where remonstrance was absolutely ne- 
cessary, — though the greatest provocation was 
given, and the greatest opportunity afibrded to 
the civil servants for revolt, — there is not a 
single instance in which the shadow of disaf- 
fection has been proved against any civil ser- 
vant This we say. from an accurate exami- 
nation of all the papers which have been 
published on the subject ; and we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that there never was a more 
nnjust, unfounded, and profligate charge made 
against any body of men; nor have we 
oflen witnessed a more complete scene of 
folly and violence, than the conduct of the 
Madras government to its civil servants, 
exhibited during the whole period of the 
mutiny. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us, that the 
Indian army was ultimately driven into revolt 
by the indiscretion and violence of the Madras 
government; and that every evil which has 
happened might, with the greatest possible fa- 
cility, have been avoided. 

We have no sort of doubt that the governor 
always meant well; bat, we are equally certain 
that he almost always acted ill ; and where in- 
capacity rises to a certain height, for all prac- 
tical purposes the motive is of very little con- 
sequence. That the late Gen. Maedowall was 
a weak man, is unquestionable. He was also 
irritated (ajd not without reason), because he 



was deprived of a seat in eooncil. which te 
commanders before him had commonly en* 
joved. A little attention, however, on the part 
of the government— the compliment of con- 
sulting him apon subjects connected with his 
profession— any of those little arts which are 
taught, not by a consummate political skillf hot 
dictated by common good natore, and by the 
habit of mingling with the world, would have 
produced the eflects of conciliation, and em- 
ployed the force of Greneral Macdowall's au- 
thority in bringing the army into a better 
temper of mind. Instead of this, it appears to 
have been almost the object, and if not the 
object, certainly the practice of the Madras 
government, to neglect and insult this officer. 
Changes of the greatest importance were made 
without his advice, and even without any com- 
munication with him ; and it was too visible 
to those whom he was to command, that he 
himself possessed no sort of credit with his 
superiors. As to the tour which General Mae- 
dowall is supposed to have made for the pur* 
pose of spreading disafiection among the 
troops, and the part which he is represented 
by the agents to have taken in the quarrels of 
the civilians with the government, we ntteriy 
discredit these imputations. They are unsup- 
ported by any kind of evidence ; and we believe 
them to be mere inventions, circulated by the 
friends of the Madras government General 
Maedowall appears to us to have been aweakp 
pompous man ; extremely out of humour ; of* 
fended with the slights he had experienced; 
and whom any man of common address might 
have managed with the greatest ease : but we 
do not see, in any part of his conduct, the 
shadow of disloyalty and disaflection ; and we 
are persuaded that the assertion would never 
have been made, if he himself had been alive 
to prove its injustice. 

Besides the contemptuous treatment of Gen. 
Maedowall, we have great doubts whether the 
Madras government ought not to have suffered 
Colonel Munro to be put upon his trial ; and 
to punish the officers who solicited that trial 
for the purgation of their own characters, 
appears to us (whatever the intention was) to 
have been an act of mere tyranny. We think, 
too, that General Maedowall was very hastily 
and unadvisedly removed from his situation , 
and upon the unjust treatment of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles there can scarcely be 
two opinions. In the progress of the mutiny, 
instead of discovering in the Madras govern- 
ment any appearances of temper and wisdom, 
they appear to us to have been quite as much 
irritated and heated as the army, and to have 
been betrayed into excesses nearly as crimiaal, 
and infinitely more contemptible and puerile. 
The head of a great kingdom bickering with 
his officers about invitations to dinner — the 
commander-in-chief of the forces negotiating 
that the dinner should be loyally eaten— the 
obstinate absurdity of the test — the total want 
of selection in the objects of punishment — and 
the wickedness, or the insanity, of teaching the 
Sepoy to rise against his European officer — the 
contempt of the decision of juries in civil 
cases — and the punishment of the juries them* 
selves ; such a system of conduct as th*v would 
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iafallibly Ouom any individaal to panishment, 
if it did not, fortunately for bim, display pre- 
cisely that contempt of men's feelings, and that 
passion for insulting mnltitudes, which is so 
congenial to our present government at home, 
and which passes now so currently for wisdom 
and courage. By these means, the liberties 
of great nations are frequently destroyed— and 
destroyed with impunity to the perpetrators of 
the crime. In distant colonies, however, go- 
remors who attempt the same system of 
l^rranny are in no little danger from ^ ind^ 



nation of their snl^cts; for though men will 
often yield up their happiness to kings w%m 
have been always kings, they are not incliael 
to show the same deference to men who havt 
been merchants' clerks yesterday, and ait 
kings to-day. From a danger of this kind, tki 
goTcrnor of Madras appears to us to have veiy 
narrowly escaped. We sincerely hope dMt 
he is grateful for his good luck ; and that lii 
will now awake from his gorgeous dreamt ef 
mercantile monarchy, to good nature, moden> 
tion, and common sense. 



BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S* CHARGE.t 



[EDxvBvaox RiTBw, 1813.] 



It it a mdaneholff thing to me a mant clothed in 
mft raimtnt, lodged in a fmbUe palace^ endowedwth 
a rich portion of the product of other mtfCe induatry^ 
WMg mil the in/luence cf hie ^lendid ntuatumf koi^ 
ever €on»cientioutlyf to deepen the ignorance^ mtd 
ii^tame thefury, of hie fellow^reaturee, Theee are 
the mdeerabie renUlt of that policy which ha$ been eo 
frequently pwrtued for theee fifty yeare paet^ of 
plaamg men of tnectn, or middling abiUtiet, tm high 
eedeMiaMtical ttatione. In ordinary (tmct, it i$of 
Uu importance teho fiUe them ; but when the hitter 
period arrioet, in which the pet^ muet give ^ tome 
^ their darUng abeurditiee I'^^when the eenadem 
aUammr, which hae been carefully handed down from 
father fool to eon fool, can be no longer indulged;-"^ 
when ii i$ of incalculable in^portance to turn the 
people to a better way of thinking; the greatett tm- 
pedimente to all amelioration are too often found 
among thote to whoee councile, at tuch periode, the 
eountry ought to look for wiedom and peace. We 
will suppress, however, the feelings of indig- 
nation which such productions, from such 
men, naturally occasion. We will give the 
Bishop of Lincoln credit for being perfectly 
sincere; — ^we will suppose, that every argu- 
ment he uses has not been used and refuted 
lea thousand times before; and we will sit 
down as patiently to defend the religious libera 
ties of mankind, as the jfeverend prelate has 
done to abridge them. 

We must begin with denying the main posi- 
tia« upon which the Bishop of Lincoln has 
bwl: his reasoning — The Catholic religion it not 
it hratid in Englami. No man can be fairly 
said to be permitted to enjoy his own worship 
who is punished for exercising that worship. 
His lordship seems to have no other idea of 
punishment, than lodging a man in the Poultry 
compter, or floggiug him at the cart's tail, or 
fining him a sum of money ; — just as if inca- 
pacitating a man from enjoying the dignities 
and emoluments to which men of similar con- 



* jf Charge delivered to the CUrgy of ike Diseeae^ Lim- 
f»l», at tke Triennial Vtntation of that Dioeeoe in Mdf, 
Jmne^ amd July, 1812. By Gcohok Tomlink, D.D., P.R.8., 
Lord Bishop of I«incoln. London. Cadell and On. 4to. 

tU it iiripo«8ible to conceive the mischief whkli Uik 
NMan and conning prelate did at this period. 



dition, and other faith, may fairly aspire, 
not frequently the most severe and galling of 
all punishments. This limited idea of tiM 
nature of punishments is the more eztraord^ 
naiy, as incapacitation is actually one of tki 
most common ptuishments in some branchei 
of our law. The sentence of a court-martial 
frequently purports, that a man is rendered for 
ever inctqifable of serving his majesty, dbc. diccf 
and a person not in holy orders, who perfonoM 
the functions of a deii^yman, is rendered for 
ever incapable of holding any preferment in th« 
church. There are, indeed, many species d 
offence for which no punishment more app<^ 
site and judicious could be devised. It would 
be rather extraordinary, however, if the cour^ 
in passing such a sentence, were to assure the 
culprit, " that such incapac4tation was not by 
them considered as a punishment; that it was 
only exercising a right inherent in all govern* 
ments, of determining who should be eligible 
for office and who ineligible." His lordship 
thinks the toleration complete, because he sees 
a permission in the statutes for the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic worship. He sees the peiw 
mission — but he does not choose to see Uhi 
consequences to which they are exposed whe 
avail themselves of this permission. It is tki 
liberality of a father who says to a son, **Doaa 
you please, my dear boy; follow your own in* 
clination. Judge for yourself; you are free as 
air. But remember, if you marry that lady, I 
will cut yon off with a shilling." We have 
scarcely ever read a more solemn and frivolont 
statement than the Bishop of Lincoln's anti- 
thetical distinction between persecution and 
the denial of political power. 

** It is sometimes said, that Papists, being 
excluded fVom power, are consequently perse* 
cuted;'as if exclusion from power and reli* 
gious persecution were convertible terms. But 
surely this is to confound things totally distinct 
in their nature. Persecution inflicts positive 
punishment upon persons who hold certaii 
religious tenets, and endeavours to accomplish 
the renunciation and extinction of those tenets 
by forcible means : exclusion from power ia 
entirely negative in its operation — it onlf dAi 
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cbivf dial tlK>se who hold eerttinopiiiioiisiliall Kind ProrideiieeaeTer sends an evil wilsos 

■ot fill c«rta2D f itaatiofns ; but it acknowledges a remedj :— and ariihmetic-ts die natural ewn 

men to t>e perfecdj free to hold those opinions, for the pa&sion of fear. If a eowaid can ba 

FersecDtioo compels men to adopt a prescribed made to connt his enemies, his tenon may ba 

ikatb, or to soifer the loss of libertf , property, reasoned with, and he may think of ways and 

or eren life : eiclosion from power prescribes means of connteraction. Kow, might it not 

■o faidi ; it allows men to think and believe as hare been expedient that the rererend prelale^ 

dwy please, without molestation or interfer- before he had alarmed his conntiy clergy with 

enee. Persecnlion requires men to worship the idea of so large a measure as the repeal 

God in one aod in no other way : exclusion of Protestantism, should hare counted up tha 

from power neither commands nor forbids any probable number of Catholics who would ba 

mode of divine worship— it leaves the busi- sealed ift both houses of Parliament! Does 

aess of religion, where it ought to be left, to he believe that there would be ten Catholie 

every man's judgment and conscience. Per- peers, and thirty Catholic commoners 1 Bu^ 

aecution proceeds from a bigoted and sangni- admit double that number (and more. Dr. 

aary spirit of intolerance; exclusion from Duigenan himself would not ask)^ — ^will the 

power is founded in the natural and rational Bishop of Lincoln seriously assert, that ba 

principle of self-protection and self-preservap thinks the whole Protestant code in danger of 

tion, equally applicable to nations and to indi- repeal from such an admixture of Catholie 

viduals. History informs us of the miscbiev- legislators as this 1 Does he forget, amid tha 

ons and fatal effects of the one, and proves the innumerable answers which may be made to 

expediency and necessity of the other."— Cpp. such sort of apprehensions, what a picture ba 

16, 17.) is drawing of the weakness and versatility of 

VK, ... ^ ^ , . Protestant principles 1 — that an handful of 

We will venture to wy, there is no one sen- CaUiolics, in die bosom of a Protestant legia. 

tenee m this extract which does not contam ^^ j, ^^ overpower the ancient jealousLsa, 

eidier a contradiction, or a misstatement. For ^^ ^^ opinioiZ die inveterate habits of 

how can that law acknowledge men to be j^r- ^^^Ive millions of people 1-that die king is to 

focdy free to hold an opinion, which excludes apostatize, die cleriyto be sUent, and tbePar- 

fimn desirable situations aU who do hold that u^^nt be taken by surprise T-diat die nation 

qnnion 1 How can diat law be said neidier is to go to bed over nigfct, and to see die Pbpa 

to molest, nor interfere, which meets a man in ^^^ItSig arm in arm widi Lord Casdereagh the 

every branch of industry and occnpaUon, to ^ext morning 1— One would reaUy suppose, 

insutute an inquisition into his religious opi- f^m die bishop's fears, diat the cii^l defence 

nions ! And how is the business of religion ^f mankind were, like their miUtary bulwarks 

left to every mwi s judgment and conscience, transferred, by superior skUl and courage, in 

where so powerful a bonys is given to one set ^ few hours, from the vanquished to die victoi 

of religious opinions, and such a mark of in- _ihat the destruction of a church was Uke die 

ferny and degradation fixed upon all other blowing up of a mine,-deans, prebendaries, 

modes of belief! But this is comparatively a churchwardens and overseers, all up in die air 

very idle part of the question. Whether the j^ ^n instant Does his lordship really ima. 

present condition of the Catholics is or is not gi^e, when the mere dread of &e CadioUcs 

to be denominated a perfect state of toleration, becoming legislators has induced him to 

IS more a controversy of words than diings. charge his clergy, and his agonized cleigy, to 

That they arc subject to some restraints, the extort from their prelate the pubUcaUon of 

bishop will admit : die important question is, the charge, that the full and mature danger 

whether or not these restraints arc necessaiy! ^i produce less alann dian die distant suspi- 

For his lordship will, of courae. allow, that cion of it has done in the present instance 1-- 

eycry restraint upon human liberty is an evil that the Protestant writers, whose pens are 

Gin Itself ; and can only be justified by the su- ^ow up to the feather in ink, will, at aiy future 

moT good which It can be shown to produce, period, yield up dieir church, without ^Mion» 

y lords fears upon die subject of Catholic Jamphlit, or pugnacity! We do not blame 

emancipation are conveyed m die following i*he Bishop of Lincoln for being afraid; but 

paragraph :- ^^ ^^^^ ^.^ ^^ ^^^ rendering his feara in- 

« It is a principle of our constitution, diat the ^"i&i^'e ^^ tangible— for not circumscribing 

king should have advisers in die discharge of ^^ particularizing them by some individual 

every part of his royal functions— and is it to case— for not showing us how it is possible 

be imagined diat Papists would advise mea- ^*^ ^^ Catholics (granting dieir intentions to 

aures in supportof the cause of Protestantism ! *^.** ^^^ ** possible) should ever be able to 

A similar observation may be applied to the ^^^^ ^^® Church of England. His lordship 

two Houses of Parliament : would popish peers ?PPears to be in a fog ; and, as daylight breaks 

or popish members of the House of Commons, ^^ ^P^? *^*™» **® ^^^^ ^® rather disposed to dis- 

enact laws for the security of the Protestant ^^^ ^^^ panic. The noise he hears is not 

goveniment! Would they not rather repeal roaring,— but braying; die teeth and die mane 

die whole Protestant code, and make Popery ^^^ ^^^ imaginary; there is nodiing but ears. 

again the established religion of die country!" ^' ^^ ^^^ * ^^°" ^^^^ ^^^P^ ^^^ ^^y* ^"^ ^^ ***• 
—(p. 14.) Cne method his lordship takes, in handling 

.... , , . this question, is by pointing out dangers that 

And these are the apprehensions which die are barely postibU, and then treating of them as 

rtergr of he diocese have prayed my lord to if they deserved the active and present atten- 

uaai* >u\ilic. liQij ^f serious men. But if no measure is to 
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be carried into eieention, and if no proTuion 
i* safe in which Ihe minnte inspectiOD oC u 

ingenious man cannot find Ihc poinbility at 
d^ger, then all human action is impeded, and 
DO haman inslituuon ia saTe or commendable. 
The king has the power of pardoning, — andsc 
eveiy species of gu lit may remain unpunished: 
he has a negative upon legislative acts, and sc 
DO law may pass. None but Presbyterians 
may be returued In the House of Commons, — 
and so the Church of England may be voted 
down. The Scottish and Irish members may 
join together in both houses, and dissolve both 
unions. If probability is put out of sight,— 
and if, in the enumeration of dangers, it is 
mfficient to state any which, by remote con- 
tingency, may happen, theti is it time that we 
ihould begin to provide against all Ihe hostof 
perils which we have just enumerated, and 
which are many of them as likely to happen, 
as those which the reverend prelate has slated 
in his charge. His lordship forgets that the 
Catholics are not asking for election but for 
ihgibilily—-atn to be admilled into the cabinet, 
but not to be excluded from it. A century may 
elapse before any Catholic actually becomes a 
member of the cabinet; and no event can be 
more utterly destitute of probability, than that 
(bey should gain an ascendency there, and 
direct that ascendency against the Protestant 
interest If the bishop really wishes to know 
□pon what our security is founded; it is vpon 
Vu prodigima and dicidid tupiriorily of thi Pia- 
tntanl t"ii(fr«( in Ihi Briliih nation, and in tlit 
Uniltd Partiamml. No Protestant king would 
■elect such a cabinet, or countenance such 
measures ; no man would be mad enough to 
attempt them ; the English Parliament and the 
English people would not endure it for a mo- 
ment No man, indeed, but under the sanctity 
of the mitre, would have ventured such an ei- 
travagantopinion.— Wo tohim, if he had been 
nty a dean. But, in spite of his venerable 
office, we must express our decided belief, that 
his lordship (by no means averse to a good 
bargain) would not pay down five pounds, to 
receive fifty millions for his posterity, when- 
ever the majority of the cabinet shonid be 
(Catholic emancipation carried) members of 
the Catholic religion. And yet, upon such 
terrors as these, which, when put singly to 
him, his better senses would laugh at, he has 
thought fit to excite bis clergy to petition, and 
done all in his power to increase the mass of 
haired against the Catholics. 

It is true enough, as his lordship remarks, 
that events do not depend npon laws alone, but 
upon the wishes and intentions of those who 
administer these laws. But then his lordship 
totally puts out of sight two considerations — ' 
the improbability of Catholics ever reaching ' 
the highest offices of the state — and those lixed 
Protestant opinions of the country, which ' 
would render any attack upon the esUblished 
church so hopeless, and therefore, so impro- 
bable. Admit a supposition (to us perfectly 
ludicrous, but still necessary to the bishop s I 
argument), that the cabinet council consisted ; 
eniirelyofCatholicfl, we should even then have j 
BO more fear of their making the English I 



people Catholics, than we should have of a cahl< 
net of butchers making Ihc Hindoos eal b«e£ 
The bishop has not stated the true and great 
security for any course of human actions. It 
is not the word of the law, nor the spirit of 
Ihe govemmenl, but Ihe general way of thiuk- 
ing among the people, especially when thai 
way of thinking is ancient, exercised upon 
high iaieresis, and connected with striking 
passages in history. The Protestant church 
does not rest upon the little narrow founda* 
lions where the Bishop of Lincoln supposes it 
to he placed : if it did, it would not be worth 
saving. It rests upon the general opinion en- 
tertained by a free and reflecting people, thai 
the doctrines of the church are true, her pr» 
tensions moderate, and her exhortations nsefuL 
It is accepted by a people who have, from good 
taste, an abhorrence of sacerdotal mummery; 
and from rood sense, a dread of sacerdotal 
ambition. Those feelings, so generally diSused, 
and so clearly pronounced on all occasion!, 
are our real bulwarks against Ihe Catholic re- 
ligion, and the real cause which makes it so 
safe for the best friends of Ihe chureh to di- 



In the 15th page of his lordship's eba^e, 
there is an argument of a very cunous Dam re> 

" Let US suppose," (says the Bishop of LiD- 
coin), "that there bad hsen no lest laws, do 
disabling statutes, in the year 174B, when an 
attempt was made to overdirow the Protestant 
government, and to place a popish soveieiga 
upon the throne of these kingdoms; and let 
us suppose, that the leading men in the honsei 
of Parliament, that the ministers of stale, and 
Ihe commanders of our armies, had then been 
Papists. Will any one contend, that that for- 
midable rebellion, supported as it was by a 
foreign enemy, would have been resisted 
with the same zeal, and suppressed wiih the 
same facility, as when all Ine measures wera 
planned and executed by sincere Protestants 1" 
(p. 1ft.) 

And so his lordship means to infer, that it 
would be foolish to abolish the laws against 
the Catholics fuw, because it would have been 
foolish to have abolished them at some other 
period ; — that a measure mnst be bad, because 
there was formerly a combination of circum- 
stances, when it iRwU have been bad. Hii 
lordship might, with almost equal propriety, 
debate what ought to be done if Julius Cssar 
were about to make a descent npon our eoasta; 
or lament the impropriety of emancifating 
the Catholics, becanse the Spanish Armada 
waS'putting to sea. The fact is that Julius 
Ccesar is dead — the Spanish Armada was da 
fealed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — for 
half a century there has been no disputed suc- 
cession — the situation of the world is changed 
— and, because it is changed, we can do now 
what we could not do then. And nothing can 
be more lamentable than to see this respecta- 
ble prelate wasting his resources in putting 
imaginary and inapplicable cases, and reason- 
ing upon Iheir solution, as if they had aar 
thing to do with present aflairi. 



fU 
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These remarlcs entirely put an end to the 
eommon mode of arguing a GuUdmo, What 
did King William dol — ^what would King 
William say ? dec King William was in a 
rery diferent situation Inun that in which we 
are placed. The whole world was in a very 
different situation. The sreat and glorious 
authors of the Revolution (as they are com- 
monly denominated) acquired their greatness 
and their glory, nothy a superstitious reverence 
fior inapplicable precedents, but by taking hold 
of present circumstances to lay a deep founda- 
tion for liberty ; and then using old names for 
new things, they left the Bishop of Lincoln, 
ar.d other good men, to suppose that they had 
been thinking all the time about ancestors. 

Another species of false reasoning, which 
pervades the Bishop of Lincoln's charge, is 
Uiis : He states what the interests of men are, 
•nd then takes it for granted that thev will 
eagerly and actively pursue them; laying 
totally out of the question the probability or im- 
iprobability of their effecting their object, and the 
inflnence which this balance of chances must 
produce upon their actions. For instance, it is 
the interest of the Catholics that our church 
should be subservient to theirs. Therefore, 
says his lordship, the Catholics will enter into 
a conspiracy against the English church. But, 
ia it not also the decided interest of his lord- 
ship's butler that he should be bishop, and the 
bishop his butler 1 That the crozier and the 
corkscrew should change hands^ — and the 
washer of the bottles which they had emptied 
become the diocesan of learned divines 1 What 
has prevented this change, so beneficial to the 
upper domestic, but the extreme improbability 
of success, if the attempt were made ; an im- 
probability so great that we will venture to 
say, the very notion of it has scarcely once 
entered into the understanding of the good 
man. Why, then, is the reverend prelate, who 
lives on so safely and contentedly with John, 
■0 dreadfully alarmed at the Catholics ? And 
why does he so completely forget, in their in- 
stance alone, that men do not merely strive to 
obtain a thing because it is good, but always 
mingle with the excellence of the object a con- 
sideration of the chance of gaining it ? 

The Bishop of Lincoln (p. 19) states it as 
an argument against concession to the Catho- 
lics, that we have enjoyed " internal peace and 
entire freedom from all religious animosities 
and feuds since the Revolution.*' The fact, 
however, is not more certain than conclusive 
•gainst his view of the question. For, since 
fliat period, the worship of the church of Eng- 
land has been abolished in Scotland — the cor- 
poration and test acts repealed in Ireland — 
and the whole of this king's reign has been 
ons scries of concessions to the Catholics. 
Relaxation, then (and we wish this had been 
remembered at the charge), of penal laws, on 
subjects of religious opinion, is perfectly com- 
patible with internal peace and exemption from 
religious animosity. But the bishop is always 
Ibnd of lurking in generals, and cautiously 
avoids coming to any specific instance of the 
dangers which he fears. 

•• It is declared in one of the 39 Articles, 
that the king is head of our church, without 



being subject to any foreign power; and it it 
expressly said that the Bishop of Rome has Be 
jurisdiction within these realms. On the con- 
trary, Papists assert, that the pope is supreme 
head of the whole Christian church, and that 
allegiance is due to him fh>m every individoal 
member, in all spiritual matters. This direct 
opposition to one of the fimdamental princi* 
piles of the ecclesiastical part of our constitu- 
tion, is alone sufficient to justify the exclusion 
of Papists from all situations of authority. 
They acknowledge, indeed, that obedience ia 
civil matters is due to the king. But casee 
must arise, in which civil and religious duties 
will clash ; and he knows but little of the influ- 
ence of the Popish religion over the mind of 
its votaries, who doubts which of these duties 
would be sacrificed to the other. Moreover, 
the most subtle casuistry cannot always dis- 
criminate between temporal and spiritaal 
things ; and in truth, the concerns of this Uf 
not unfrequently partake of both characters.*''* 
(pp. 21, 22.) 

We deny entirely that any case can occur, 
where the exposition of a doctrine purely spe- 
culative, or the arrangement of a mere point 
of church discipline, can interfere with civil 
duties. The Roman Catholics are Irish and 
English citizens at this moment; but no sncb 
case has occurred. There is no instance ia 
which obedience to the civil magistrate has 
been prevented, by an acknowledgment of the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope. The Catho- 
lics have given (in an oath which we suspect 
the bishop never to have read) the most solemn 
pledge, that their submission to their spiritual 
ruler should never interfere with their civil 
obedience. The hypothesis of the Bishop <^ 
Lincoln is, that it must very oAen do so. The 
fact is, that it has never done so. 

His lordship is extremely angry with the 
Catholics for refusing to the crown a veto upon 
the appointment of their bishops. He forgets, 
that in those countries of Europe where the 
crown interferes with the appointment of bish- 
ops, the reigning monarch is a Catholic,-* 
which makes all the difference. We sincerely 
wish that the Catholics would concede this 
point; but we cannot be astonished at their 
reluctance to admit me interference of a Pro- 
testant prince with their bishops. What would 
his lordship say to the interference of any 
Catholic power with the appointment of the 
English sees t 

Next comes the stale and thousand times re- 
futed charge against the Catholics, that they 
think the pope has the power of dethroning 
heretical kings ; and that it is the duty of every 
Catholic to use every possible means to root 
out and destroy heretics. Sec, To all of which 
may be returned this one conclusive answer, 
that the Catholics are ready to deny these doc- 
trines upon oath. And as the whole contro- 
versy is, whether the Catholic shall, by means 
of oaths, be excluded from certain offices in 
the state ; — those who contend that the con- 
tinuation of these excluding oaths is essential 
to the public safety, must admit, that oaths ars 
binding upon Catholics, and a security to the 
state that what they swear to is true. 

It is right to keep these things in view — and 
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lo omit no opportunity of exposing and coun- 
teracting that spirit of intolerant zeal or intol- 
erable time-serving, which has so long dis- 
graced and endangered this country. Bat the 
troth is, that we look upon this cause as already 
gained; — aqd while we wamrly congratulate 
the nation on the mighty step it has recently 
made towards increased power and entire 
security, it is impossible to avoid saying a 
word upon the humiliating and disgusting, but 
at the same time most edifying spectacle, 
which has lately been exhibited by the anti- 
Catkolic addressers. That so great a number 
cf persons should have been found with such 
m proclivity to servitude (for honest bigotry 
had but little to do with the matter^, as to rush 
forward with clamours in favour of intolerance, 
upon a mere surmise that this would be ac- 
counted as acceptable service by the present 
possessors of patronage and power, affords a 
more humiliating and discouraging picture 
of the present spirit of the country, than 
any thing else that has occurred in our re- 
membrance. The edifying part of the spec- 



tacle is the contempt with which their ofliciooa 
devotions have been received by those whose 
favour they were intended to pnrchascr-^uid 
the universal scorn and deri«ion with which 
they were regarded by independent men of all 
parties and persuasions. The catastrophe, WB 
think, teaches two lessons ; — one to the time- 
servers themselves, not to obtrude their senri- 
lity on the government, till they have reason- 
able ground to think it is wanted; — and th« 
other to the nation at large, not to imagine that 
a base and interested clamour in favour of 
what is supposed to be agreeable to govern* 
ment, however loudly and extensively sonnde4» 
affords pny indication at all, either of the ge* 
nerai seave of the country, or even of what if 
actually contemplated by those in the adminis- 
tration of its afiairs. The real sense of the 
country has been proved, on this occasion, to 
be directly against those who presumptuously 
held themselves out as its organs ;— and even 
the ministers have made a respectable figsi% 
compared with those who assumed the chacan 
ter of their champions. 



MADAME D'EPINAY.* 



[EniKBTJaaH Rxvisw, 1818.] 



Thbub used to be in Paris, under the ancient 
regime, a few women of brilliant talents, who 
Tiolated all the common duties of life, and 
gave very pleasant little suppers. Among 
these supped and sinned Madame d'Epinay — 
Ae friend and companion of Rousseau, Dide- 
rot, Orimm, Holbacb, and many other literary 
persons of distinction of that period. Her 
principal lover was Grimm ; with whom was 
deposited, written in feigned names, the history 
of her life. Grimm died — his secretary sold 
the history — the feigned names have been ex- 
changed for the real ones — and her works now 
appear abridged in three rolames octavo. 

Madame d'Epinay, though far from an im- 
maculate character, has something to say in 
palliation of her irregularities. Her husband 
behaved abominably; and alienated, by a series 
of the most brutjd injnries, an attachment 
which seems to have been very ardent and 
sincere, and which, with better treatment, 
would probably have been lasting. For, in all 
her aberrations. Mad. d'Epinay seems to have 
had a tendency to be constant Though ex- 
tremely young when separated from her hus- 
band, she indulged herself with but two lovers 
for the rest of her life ; — to the first of whom she 
seems to have been perfectly faithful, till he 
left her at the end of ten or twelve years ; — and 
to Grimm, by whom he was succeeded, she 
appears to have given no rival till the day of 
her death. The account of the life she led, 
both with her husband and her lovers, brings 
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upon the scene a great yariety of French chn 
racters, and lays open very completely the 
interior of French life and manners. But 
there are some letters and passages which 
ought not to have been published ; which a 
sense of common decency and morality ought 
to have suppressed; and which, we feel as- 
sured, would never have seen the light in thia 
country. 

A French woman seems almost always to 
have wanted the flavour of prohibition, as a ne- 
cessary condiment to human life. The provided 
husband was rejected, and the forbidden hus- 
band introduced in ambiguous light, throu^ 
posterns and secret partitions. It was not the 
union to one man that was objected to^ibr 
they dedicated themselves with a constancy 
which the most household and parturient wo- 
man in England could not exceed; — but iho 
thing wanted was the wrong man, the gentle- 
man without the ring — the master unsworn to 
at the altar — Uie person nnconsecrated by 
priests — 

** Ob ! let nw taate thoe nnezefied by kinp." 

The following strikes us as a very livelj 
picture of the ruin and extravagance of a fash 
ionable house in a great metropolis. 

''M. d'Epinay a compl^t^ son domestiquo 
II a trois laquais, et moi deux ; je n*en ai pat 
voulu davantage. II a un valet de chambrei 
et il vonloit aussi que je prisse une seconds 
femme, mais comme je n*en ai que faire, j'ai 
tenu bon. Enfin les officiers, les femmes, let 
valets se montent au nombre de seize. Quoiqoa 
la Tie que je mdne soit assec nniforme^ i*es^^^ 
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B'Atre pas obligee d*en changer. Celle de M. pourriez la consenrer ri tous pratiqiiiei Ia 
d'Epinaj est diff&recte. Lorsqu'il est \ev6, son morale que tous renez de me pr^cher. Voili 
ralet de chambre se met en devoir de Taccom- oi^ je vous attendois, me dit-eUe. Dezrais dix 
moder. Deux laqnais sont deboat i attendre ans que j*ai perdu ma m^re, je fus s^duite par 
ordrcs. Le premier secretaire yient avec le chevalier de Valory qui m'avoit vn, poor 
rintention de lui rendre compte des lettres ainsi dire, elever; mon extreme jeunesse et la 
qu'ii a revues de son d^partement, et qu'il est confiance que j'avois en lui ne me pennirent 
eharg^ d'ouvrir ; il doit lire les r^ponses et les pas d'abord de me d^fier de ses veus. Je fas 
faire signer; mais il est interrompu deux cents longtemps ^ m'en apercevoir, et lorsque je 
fois dans cette occupation par toutes sortes m'en aperpus, j'avois pris tant de goOt pour 
d'especes imaginables. C'est un maquignon lui, que je n'eus pas la force de lui raster, 
qui a des chevaux uniques d vendre, mais qui II me vint des scrupules ; il les leva, en me 
tontretenus par un seigneur; ainsi il est venu promettant de m'^pouser. D y travailla eo 
pour ne pas manqner a sa parole ; car on lui effet ; mais voyant I'opposition que sa famiUe 
en donneroit le double, qu'on ne pour*'oit faire y apportoit, i cause de la disproportion d'Agt 
affaire. II en fait une description seduisante, et de mon peu de fortune ; et me trouvan^ 
on demande le prix. Le seigneur un tel en d'ailleurs, heureuse comme j'^tois, je fus la 
offre soixante louis.— Je vous en donne cent. — premiere i ^toufier mes scrupules, d'autant 
Cela est inutile, i moins qu'il ne se d^dise. plus qu'ii est assez pauvre. 11 commenpoit 
Cependant l*on conclut i cent louis sans les a faire des reflexions, je lui proposai de con- 
avoir vus, car le lendemain le seigneur ne tinner ivivre comme nous ^tions; ill'accepta. 
manque pas de se d^dire : voild ce que j'ai vu Je quittai ma province, et je le suivis i Paris; 
et entendu la semaine demi^re. vous voyez comme j'y vis. Quatre fois la se- 
" Ensuite c'est un polisson qui vient brailler maine il passe sa joum^e chez moi ; le reste 
an air, et a qui on accorde sa protection pour du temps nous nous contentons r^ciproque- 
le faire entrer & I'Dp^ra, apr^ lui avoir donn^ ment d apprendre de nos nouvelles, a moins 
quelques le^onS de bon godt, etlui avoir appris que le basard ne nous fasse rencontrer. Nous 
ce que c'est que la propret^ du chant fran^ois ; vivons heureux, contens ; peut-4tre ne le se- 
c'est une demoiselle qu'on fait attendre pour rions nous pas tant si nous ^tions maries."-* 
aavoir si je suis encore Id. Je me leve et je I. pp. Ill, 112. 
m'en vais; les deux laquals ouvrent les deux This seems a very spirited, unincumbered 




dame, messieurs, voild madame. Tout le chevalier out of doors towards the end of the 

monde se range en haic, et ces messieurs sonl second volume. As it is a scene very edifjring 

des marchands d'etofies, des marchands d'in- to rakes, and those who decry the happiness 

■trumens, des bijouiiers, des colporteurs, des of the married state, we shall give it in the 

laquais,des d^croteurs, des cr^anciers; enfin words of Madame d'Bpinay. 

tout ce que vous pouvezimaginerde plus ridi- .^ne nuit, dont eUe avoit pass^ la plus 

cule el de plus affligeant Midi ou une heure „^-.« j« ^^^;^A^r>^ iN»/,r.:A»»^^ In- -«♦*- ik— 

.«««o «^««» o«« ^«M- t^ii.Ho e^.» ooU-x^A- -» grande partie dans 1 mqmetude, elle entre Chez 




taiUe des affaires, a un petit bordereau au il • « t l i- * • % i 

-^1 .1. iw«a""i » ui* 4/^uk uuiucicttu 41411 ^Qignt^ Lg chevalicr, apres avoir employ^ 

remet entre les mains de son maltre pour I'm- «.„:,,^^««* „^„, i^ ^«i».r.. ♦.*«- i-« ,«™i- 

.•^.:.> j^ ^ »•! J •. J- ^ » i> --.uijt TT vamement, pour le calmer, tous les moyens 

struire de ce qu'il doit dire a rassemblee. Une -„^ „„ k«t;#/«oh,..-ii- i«i ^L^^^ i«i »;^;i;. 

...re fois il lort i pied o« en fiacr.. rentre 4 2^rtS^c£nt qi'S"* " '^^r 




L» seale rtponse est: Nous verrons cda. „„"^Zr^r.X.tT^^.^Sr:\^^ 

Ensuite il court le monde et les spectacles : et T^^ '?.'?"; ** ^V^ ? ^ f ^ ,- 

.« Ml J -1 t <>y^x,va^i^o f CI. |- partirdans linstant. Tout cequi eft :ci 

l'°T 'M I' ^""""l'' " '^ Pr*"'"^ '°"P" m'appartient; le bail est en mon n?m: U »• 

Chez lui. Je vois que mon temps de repos ^^ V5,„„:^„, ' i„„ j- «.^„« .^»Av;..^k-, ^^i, 

•St fini.''-I. pp. 308-310. ** me convienl plus de vous souffrir chez moi: 

'^'^ levez-vous, monsieur, et song^z a ne nen em- 

A very prominent person among the early porter sans ma permission." — ^11. pp. 193, 194. 

!i"p«p' f wnm^n^^S P^riL ^"^ English method of asking leave to sepa- 

t^l'J 7^ZZ-^i fnfL^^ftl-T^^ A ^ate fro'n Sir William Scott and Sir John Nicol 

hty, and circulating m the best society; and, • curelv better than this 

as we are painting French manners, we shall " rny ^ne"^^^^^^^^ good dinners for 

EntlirreXWr nLrTng^hif XtcVo^^^ cleveJ^ people, and^emembefs what they say. 

KTslorranTchara^^er b^^ ^^'^"^' ^""^ ^^ ^^*^ entertaining M^moires. 

Her history ana cnaracter by ner own hand. Among the early friends of Madame d'Epinay 

* Je connois, me dit-elle ensuite, votre fran- was Jean Jacques Rousseau, — she lived with 

chise et votre discretion : dites-moi naturelle- him in considerable intimacy ; and no small 

ment quelle opinion on a de moi dans le monde. part of her book is taken up with accounts pf 

La meilleure, lui dis-je, et telle que vous ne his eccentricity, insanity, and vice. 
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" Nona avDBS debnld par CBiuiagimaU timi- 
rain, com^die noarelle, de M. Rouiseau, ami 

de Franeueil qui nous I'a prisenld. L'aaleur 
ajoui un rdle dans sa piece, (jaoiqnc ce iie 
soit qu'une com^die de aociit^, elle a fa un 
grand succes. Je doule cependant qu'elle pdl 
r^ssir an th^tre ; mais c'est I'oaTrage d'ua 
homme de beaucoap d'esprit, et peut-ttre d'uD 
homme singulier. Je ne sais pas trop cepen- 
dant si c'esl ce que j'al ru de I'auteur oa de 
la piece qui me fait juger ainsi. 11 est com- 
plimen^eur sans £tre polt, on ail rooins sans 
en avoir I'air. II parofl ignorer les usages du 
monde; mats il est aise de 7oir qu'il a infinl- 
menl d'esprit. II a le teint bnin : et des yeoi 
pleins de fen animenC sa phy siouamie. Lors- 
qn'it a parl6 et qu'on le regarde, il parott joli ; 
mais lorsqa'on se le rappelle, c'est loujoars en 
laid. On dit qn'it est d'une manvaise satili, 
et qu'il a des souQrances qu'il cache avec sain, 
parje ne sais quel principe devanild; c'est 
■pparerameDt ce qui lai donne, de temps en 
temps, I'air farouche. M. de Bellegarde, avec 



Tent. J'en sois bien aise ; je me promets 
de profiler beauconp de aa coDTersatton." — 
L pp. 176, 176. 

Heir friendship so formed, proceeded to a 
great degree of intimacy. Madame d'Epinay 
admired his genius, and provided him vilh 
hats and coats ; and, at last, vas so far de- 
luded by his declamations about the conntry, 
as to fit him up a little hermit cottage, where 
rtiere were a great many birds, and a great 
man; plants and flowers — and where Rous- 
seau was, as might have been expected, sd- 
prcmely miserable. His friends from Paris 
did not come to see him. The postman, the 
butcher, and the baker, hate romantic scenery; 
duchesses and marchionesses were no longer 
found to scramble for him. Among the real 
Inhabitants of the cotintry, the reputation of 
reading and thinking is fatal to character; and 
Jean Jacques cursed his own successfnl elo- 
quence which had sent him from the suppers 
and flattery of Paris to smell to daffodils, 
watch sparrows, or project idle saliva into 
Ibe passing stream. Very few men who have 
graliCed. and are gratifying their vanity in a 
great metropolis, are qualified to quit it. Few 
have the plain sense to perceive that they 
must soon inevitably be forgollen, — or Ihe for- 
tirads to bear il when they are. They repre- 
■ent lo themselves imaj^inary scenes of de- 

Eloring friends and dispirited companies, — 
ul the ocean might as well regret the drops 
exhaled by the sunbeams. Life goes on ; and 
whether the absent have retired into a cottage 
or a grave, is much the same thing. — In Lon- 
don, as in law, di non appartnlibta, il non txitt- 
Mlidui tadtm tit ratio. 

This is the account Madame d'Epinay gives 
of Rousseau soon after he had retired into the 
hermitage. 

"J'ai il6 ily a deui jours i la Chevrette, 
poor terminer quelques affaires avanl de m'y 
ilabliravec mes enfans. J'avois fail pr^venir 
Rousseau de mon voyage: il estvenu me voir. 
Je croia qu'il a beaoin de ma prisenee, et qua i 



la solitude a diji i^itj sa bile. II se plaint dt 
totii le monde. Diderot doit toujonrs aller, el 
ne va jamais le voir; M. Grimm le n^gliget 
le Baron d'Holbach I'oubliej Gaaffecourt et 
moL setilement avona encore des rigards poor 
hii, (lit-il; j'ai vonln les jnstifier; cela n'a paa 
rC-ii>iL J'esnere qu'il sera beaucoup plus a la 
Che/relte qu il lllermitage. Je snis persuade 
qu'il n'y a que fa{on de prendre eel homme 
pour le rendre heureni; cest de feindre dene 
pas prendre garde i, loi, et I'eu occuper sana 
cfzssa; c'est pour ceta que je u'insislai poini 
]>imr le retenir, lorsqu'il m'eul dit qu'il vouloil 
i^'cij retonmerarHermitage,qaoiquilfilttardet 
[tial^f^ le manvais temps." — II. pp. SBS, 3U. 

Ji>an Jacques Rousseau seems, as the reward 
o( Lrenius and fine writing, to have claimed an 
I'Kt'uiption from all moral duties. He borrowed 
and b^ed, and never paid ; — put his children 
i n a poor-house — betrayed his friends — insulted 
hjs benefactors — and was gnilty of every spe- 
('ii.-> of meanness and mischief. His vanilf 
vsf so great, that it was almost impossible lo 
krx'j> pace with it by any aciipity or attention; 
:i>id his suspicion of all mankind amounted 
nearly, if not altogether, to insanity. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, however, is totally clear of 
any symptom of derangement, and carries ordj 
the most rooted and disgusting selfishness. 

" Rousseau vons a done dil qu'il n'avoii pu 
))ari^ son onvrage i Paris 1 H en a meuii, car 
il ii'a fait son voyage qns pour cela. J'ai re^a 
}ijtr une letlre de Diderot, qui peint voire htr- 
mitp comms si je levoyois. II afaitces deux 
liciii;s i pied, e;t renu s'itablir ehez Diderot 
sniis I'avoir prerenn, le tout pour faire aveo 
liii la revision de son ouvrage. Au point o& 
ih FR ^toient ensemble, vous conviendrez que 
cela est assez Strange. Jc vols, par certuna 
mnl.< ^happis i mon ami dans sa Icttre, qu'il r 
a quelque snjet de discussion entre eui) maia 
comrne il ne s'ezplique point, je n'y comprend* 
rieii. Bonsseau I'a tenn impitoyablemeni i 
Tcut-rage depuis le Samjdi dix heures du matin 
jiisqu'au Lundi onze heures du soir, sans Ini 
liniiiier^ peine le temps de boire ni manger, 
l.a revision firne, Diderot cause avec lui d'un 
plai) qu'il a dans la t^te, el prie Rousseau da 
i'aider i arranger un incident qui n'est pas en- 
coie tronv^ i sa fanlaisie. Cela est trop diffi> 
ciliz, T^pond froidement I'hermile, il esl tard, 
JE ne euis point accoutiimi a veiller. Bon 
soir. je para demain i. six heures du matin, il 
est temps de dormir. II se leve, va se coucher, 
rt laisse Diderot pitrifiS de son procMi. VoilA 
cft homme que vans eroyea si pinilri de vot 
Ipycns. Ajontez i cette refleiion un propoa 
sinsulier de la femme de Diderot, donl je vous 
prii^ de faire votre profiL Cette femme n'est 
qii'ime bonne femme, mais elle a la tact juste. 
\'iiyant son man iiaoM le jour du depart de 
Rousseau, elle lui en demande la raison ; il la 
luT liil; C'est le manqne de d^licalesse de eel 
liDiiime, ajoule-t-il, qui m'affiige; il me fait 
iravailler commc un manoeuvre, je ne m'en 
stToia, je crois, pas aperju, s'il ne m'avoit re 
Ti}~<.- aussi sechement de s'occuper pourmoi un 
quarl-d'heure . . . Vons £les ^toune de cela, lui 
r^pond sa femme, vous ne le coonoissez dona 
pul U est divora d'envie ; il enrage qjuad 
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fl puoit qnelqiie chose de bean qui n'est pas 
ie luL On lai Terra fiure on jonr qnelqaes 
mnds forfaits piiit6t que de se laisser ignorer. 
Tene2, je ne jarerois pas qa'il ne se rangeit 
da parti des J^snites, et qn'il n'enterprft lenr 
apoiogie.** — IL pp. 60, 61. 

The horror which Diderot nltimately con- 
ceived for him, is strongly expressed in the 
following letter to Grimm^ — ^written aAer an 
interview which compelled him, with many 
pangs, (o renounce all interconrse with a man 
iHio had, for years, been the object of his ten- 
derest and most pa rtial feelings. 

** Get homme est un forcene. Je Tai vn, je 
Ini ai reproch^, avec toute la force qne donne 
llionu^tet^ et une sorte dHnt^r^t qui reste au 
fond du coeur d*un ami qui loi est devon^ de- 
pnis long-temps, I'^normit^ de sa condnite ; les 
pleurs versus aox pteds de Madame d'Epinav, 
dajis le moment m^me oA il la chargeoit pres 
de moi des accasations les plus graves; cette 
odteuse apologie qa*il voos a envoyee, et oil il 
n'y pas une senle des raisons qn'il avoit i dire ; 
eette Icttre project^e poor Baint-Lambert, qai 
devoit le tranquilliser sur des sentimens qn'il 
se reprochoit, et ou, loin d'avouer une passion 
n6e dans son cceur t»on malgi^ lui, il s'cx- 
ense d'avoir alarm^ Madame d'Houdetot sur la 
sienne. Que sais-je encore 1 Je ne suis point 
content de ses responses ; je n'ai pas eu le 
courage de le lui uTioigner j'ai mieux aim^ 
lui laisser la miserable consolation de croire 
qti*il m*a tromp6. Qu'il vive! II a mis dans 
sa defense un empurtement froid qui m'a 
afflig^. J*ai peur qu'il ne soit endurci. 

''Adieu, mon ami; soyons et continuous 
d'etre honn6tes gens: I'^tat de ceux qui ont 
cess^ A 1*4 tre me fait pcur. Adieu, mon ami ; 

Ie vous embrasse bien tendrement Je ne 
ette dans vos bras comme un homme effiray^ ; 
e idchc en vain de faire de la po^sie, mais cet 
lomme me revicnt tout i travers mon travail ; 
il me trouble, et je suis comme si j'avois Acdt^ 
de moi un damnu ; il est damn6, cela est silr. 

Adieu, mon ami Grimm, viola Teffet que 

je fcrois sur vous, si je devenois jamais im 
m6chant: en v6rit^, j'aimerois mieux 6tre rnort 
II n'y a peut-/!tre pas le sens commun dans 
tout ce que je vous ^cris, mais je vous avoue 
que jc n'a*' jamais 6prouv^ un trouble d'ame 
si terrible que cela que j'ai. 

"Oh! mon ami, quel spectacle que celui 
d'un homme m6chant et bourrel6! Brdlez, 
d^chirez ce papier, qu'il ne retombe plus sous 
vos yeux ; que je ne rcvoie plus cet homme 
1(1, il me feroit croire aux diables et d I'enfer. 
8i je suis jamais forci^ de retourner chcz lui, 
je suis sdr que je fr^mirai tout le long du che- 
min: j'avois la fi6vre en revcnant. Je suis 
flich^ dc ne lui avoir pas laiss^ voir Tborrcur 
qu'il m'inspiroit, et jc ne me r^concilic avec 
moi qu'cn pcnsant, que vous, avec toute votre 
formoti*, vous ne Tauricz pas pu d ma place; 
je nc sais pas s'il ne m'auroil pas tuo. On 
entcndoit scs oris jusqu'au bout du jardin ; et 
je le voyois ! Adieu, mon ami, j'irai demain 
vou>- voir; j*inii chercher un homme dc bien, 
auprps diiquf 1 je m'asseye, qui me rassure, et 
qui chasse de mon amc je ne sais quoi d'in- 
femal qui la tourmentc et qui s'y est attach^. 
Les pontes ont bien fait de mettre un inters 



vaDe immense enlre le dd et fcs enlen. Ei 
T^rit^ la main me tremble.* — UL pp. 148^ 148 

Madame d'Epinay lived, as we before ob- 
served, with many persons of great celebrity 
We could not he^ smiling^ among many 
others, at this aneeiole of our conntryman, 
David Hume. At the beginning of his splen* 
did career of fame and fashion at Paris, the 
historian was persuaded to appear in the chai 
racter of a sultan ; and was placed on a sod 
between two of the most beantifnl women of 
Paris, who acted for that evening the part of 
inexorables, whose iavonr he was supposed to 
be soliciting. The absurdity of this scene cam 
easily be conceived. 

" Le c^Iebre David Hume, grand et gros hit- 
toriographe d'Angletene, connn et estim^ par 
ses teriis, n'a pas antant de talens pour ce 
genre d'amusemens anqnel tontes nos jolies 
femmes I'avoient d^id^ propre. n fit son debut 
chez Madame de T * * * ; on Inl avoit destine 
le r61e d'un sultan assis entre deux esclaves, 
employant toute son Eloquence pour s'en faire 
aimer; les tronvant inexorables, 11 devoit 
chercher le sujet de lenrs peines et de lenr r^ 
sistance : on le place snr im sopha entre ks 
deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les regarde 
attentiveraent, il se frappe le ventre et les ge- 
noux d plusieurs reprises, et ne trouve jamais 
autre chose d lenr dire qne. Ek bimi wm de- 
mauelUB , , , , Ek bien I eonf v(M dome .... £4 
bitn ! vouM voUd .... vomi voUa id? . , , . Cette 
phrase dura un quart-d'heure,sans qu'il pilt en 
sortir. Une d'elles se leva d'impatience : Ah! 
dit-elle, je m'en ^tois bien doui^, cet homme 
n'est bon qu'd manger du veau ! Dupuis ce 
temps il est rel^gu^ au r6le de spectateur, et 
n'en est pas moins let^ et cajol^. C'est en v^ 
nt^ une chose plaisante que le rdle qu'il joue 
ici ; malheureusement pour lui, ou plutdt pour 
la dignity philosophique, car, pour lui, il paroit 
s'accommoder fort de ce train de vie ; il n'y 
avoit aucune manie dominante dans ce pays 
lorsqu'il y est arriv^ ; on I'a regard^ comme 
une trouvaille dans cette circonstance, et I'ef- 
fervescence de nos jeunes t^tes s'est toum^ 
de son cdt^. Toutes les jolies femmes s'en sent 
empar^es ; il est de tous les soupers fins, et il 
n'est point de bonne fSte sans lui : en un mot, 
il est pour nos agr^ables ce que les Genevois 
sont pour moi."~III. pp. 284, 285. 

There is always some man, of whom the 
human viscera stand in greater dread than of 
any other person, who is supposed, for the tima 
being, to be the only person who can dart bis 
pill into their inmost recesses ; and bind them 
over, in medical recognisance, to assimilate 
and digest In the Trojan war, Podalirius and 
Machaon were what Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry 
Halford now are — they had the fashionable 
practice of the Greek camp; and, in all pro- 
bability, received many a guinea from Aga- 
memnon dear to Jove, and Nestor the lamer 
of horses. In the time of Madame d'Epinay, 
Dr. Tronchin, of Geneva, was in vogue, and 
no lady of fashion could recover without 
writing to him, or seeing him in person. To 
the Esculapius of this very small and irritable 
republic, Madame d'Epinay repaired; and, 
aAer a struggle between life and death, and 
Dr. Tronchin, recovered her health. During 
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her residence at Geneva, she became acquaint- 
ed with Voltaire, of whom she has led the 
following admirable and original account — the 
truth, talent, and simplicity of which, are not 
a little enhanced by the tone of adulation or 
abuse which has been so generally employed 
in speaking of this celebrated person. 

**Eh bien! mon ami, je n'aimerois pas d 
vivre de suite avec lui ; il n'a nul principe ar- 
tM, il compte trop sur sa memoire, et il en 
abuse souvent; je trouve qu'elle fait tortqnel- 
qnefois i sa conversation ; il redit plus qu*il 
n€ dit, et ne laisse jamais rien i faire auz 
autres. II ne sail point causer, et il humilie 
^amour-propre ; il dit le pour et le contre, tant 
qu'on veut, toujours avec de nonvelles graces 
i la v^nt6, et n^anmoins il a toujours I'air de 
sa moqner de tout, jusqn'i Ini-m^me. II n*a 
nolle philosophic dans la t^te ; il est tout h^ 
riss^ ae petits pr6jug^s d'enfans; on les lui 
passeroit peut4tre en faveur de ses graces, du 
brilliant de son esprit et de son originality, s'il 
ue s'affichoit pas pour les secouer tons. II a 
des incons^uences plaisantes, et il est au 
milieu de tout cela trds-amusant i voir. Mais 
je n*aime point les gens qui ne font que 
m'amuser. Pour madame sa niece, elle est 
tout-a-^t comique. 

** n parolt ici depuis quelques jours un livre 
qui a vivement ^hauffe les t^tes, et qui cause 
des discussions fort int^ressantes entre difl^r- 
entes personnes de ce pays, parce que I'on 
pi^tend que la constitution de leur gouveme- 
ment y est int^ress^e : Voltaire s*y trouve 
m^l^ pour des propos asscz vifs qu'il a tenu i 
ce sujet contre les pr^tres. La grosse niece 
trouve fort mauvais que tons les magistrats 
n'ayent pas pris fait et cause pour son oncle. 
Elle jette tour d tour ses grosses mains et ses 
petits bras par dessus sa t^te, mandissant avec 
des cris inhumains les lois, les r6publiques, et 
surtout ces polissons de r^publicains qui vont 
A pied, qui sont obliges de soufiVir les criail- 
leries de leurs prStres, et qui se croient libres. 
Cela est tont-a-fait bon a entendre et d voir." 
ra. pp. 196, 197. 

Madame D'Epinay was certainly a woman 
of very considerable talent. Rousseau accuses 
her of writing bad plays and romances. This 
may be ; but her epistolary style is excellent 
—her remarks on passing events lively, acute, 
and solid — and her delineation of character 
admirable. As a proof of this, we shall give 
her portrait of the Marquis de Croismare, one 
of the friends of Diderot and the Baron d'HoI- 
bach. 

'^J^ .HI crois bien soizante ans; il ne les 



parott pourtant pas. H est d'une vaille mediocre, 
sa figure a dil dtre tres-agr^able : elle se dis- 
tingue encore par un air de noblesse et d*ais- 
ance, qui r^pand de la grace sur tout sa 

gersonne. 8a physionomie a de la finesse, 
es gestes, ses attitudes ne sont jamais 
recherch^s; mais ils sont si bien d'accord 
avec la toumure de son esprit, qu'ils semblent 
ajouter i son originality. II parle des choses 
les plus sinenses et les plus importantes d'un 
ton si gai, qu'on est souvent tent6 de ne rien 
croire de ce qu'il dit On n'a presque jamaff 
rien a citer de oe qu'on lui entend dire ; mais 
lorsqu'il parle, on ne veut rien perdre de ce 
qu'il dit; s'il se tait, on desire qu'il paile 
encore. 8a prodigieuse vivacit^, et une sin- 
guliere aptitude d toutes sortes de talens et de 
connoinsances, I'ont port6 d tout voir et d tout 
connof tre ; an moyen de quoi vous comprenes 
qu'il est fort instruiL n a bien lu, bien vu, et 
n'a retenu que ce qui valoit la pein« de I'Stre* 
8on esprit annonce d'abord plus d'a^ment 
que de solidity, mais je crois que quiconque 
le jugeroit frivole lui feroit tort Je le soup- 
^nne de renflermer dans son cabinet les Opines 
des roses qu'il distribue dans la soci^t^ : asses 
constamment gai dans le monde, seul je le 
crois m^lancolique. On dit qu'il a I'ame aussi 
tendre qu'honndte ; qu'il se^t vivement et qu'il 
se livre avec impetuosity d ce qui trouve le 
chemin de son coBur. Tout le monde ne loi 
plait pas ; il faut pour cela de I'originalit^, oa 
des vertus distingu^s, ou de certains vices 
qu'il appelle passions ; n^anmoins dans le 
courant de la vie, il s'accommode de tout 
Beaucoup de curiosit6 et de la facility dans le 
caractdre (ce qui va jusqu'd la foiblesse) 
I'entrafnent souvent d n^gliger ses meilleors 
amis et d les perdre de vue, pour se livrer i 
des godts fkctices et passagers : il en rit avee 
eux ; mais on voit si clairement qu*il en rougit 
avec lui-mdme, qu'on ne pent lui savoir 
mauvais gr6 de ses disparates." — ^m. pp. 324 
—826. 

The portrait of Grimm, the French BosweU, 
vol. iii. p. 97, is equally good, if not superior; 
but we have already extracted enough to show 
the nature of &e work, and the talents of the 
author. It is a lively, entertaining book^- 
relating in an agreeable manner the opinions 
and habits of many remarkable men — ^mingled 
with some venr scandalous and improper pas- 
sages, which degrade the whole work. But if 
all the decencies and delicacies of life were in 
one scale, and five francs in the other, li hat 
French bookseller would feel a single moic.ait 
of doubt in makiiie his selection ? 
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[EDiirsumoB Review, 1820.] 



OuB readers, we fear, will require some 
apology for being asked to look at anything 
upon the poor-laws. No subject, we admit, 
ean be more disagreeable, or more trite. But, 
vnfortnnately, it is the most important of all 
the important subjects which the distressed 
state of the country is now crowding upon our 
notice. 

A pamphlet on the poor-laws generally con- 
tains some little piece of favourite nonsense, 
by which we are gravely told this enormous 
evil may be perfectly cured. The first gentle- 
man recommends little gardens ; the second 
cows ; the third a village shop ; the fourth a 
spade ; the fiAh Dr. Bell, and so forth. Every 
man rushes to the press with his small morsel 
of imbecility ; and is not easy till he sees his 
impertinence stitched in blue covers. In this 
list of absurdities, we must not forget the pro- 
ject of supporting the poor from national funds, 
or, in other words, of immediately doubling the 
expenditure, and introducing every possible 
abuse into the administration of it. 

Thea there are worthy men, who call upon 
gentlemen of fortune and education to become 
overseers — meaning, we suppose, that the pre- 
sent overseers are to perform the higher duties 
of men of fortune. Then merit is set up as 
the test of relief; and their worships are to 
enter into a long examination of the life and 
character of each applicant, assisted, as they 
doubtless would be, by candid overseers, and 
neighboars divested of every feeling of malice 
and partiality. The children are next to be 
taken from their parents, and lodged in im- 
mense pedagogueries of several acres each, 
where they are to be carefully secluded from 
those fathers and mothers they are commanded 
to obey and honour, and are to be brought up 
in virtue by the churchwardens. — And this is 
gravely intended as a corrective of the poor- 
laws ; as if (to pass over the many other 'ob- 
jections which might be made to it,) it would 
not set mankind populating faster than carpen- 
ters and bricklayers could cover in their child- 
ren, or separate twigs to be bound into rods for 
their flagellation. An extension of the poor- 
laws to personal property is also talked of. 
We should be very glad to see any species of 
property exempted from these laws, but have 
no wish that any which is now exempted should 
be subjected to their influence. The case 
would infallibly be like that of the income-tax, 
— the more easily the lax was raised, the more 
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profligate would be the expenditure. It is mo» 
posed also that alehouses should be diminisned* 
and that the children of the poor should be 
catechized publicly in the churchy — ^both veiy 
respectable and proper suggestions but of them- 
selves hardly strong enough for the eviL We 
have every wish that the poor .should accu» 
tom themselves to habits of sobriety; bat we 
cannot help reflecting, sometimes, that an ale- 
house is the only place where a poor tind 
creature, haunted with every species of wretch- 
edness, can purchase three or four times a 
year three penujrworth of ale — a liquor upon 
which wine-drinking moralists are always ex- 
tremely severe. We must not forget, among 
other nostrums, the eulogy of small farms — in 
other words, of small capital, and profound ig- 
norance in the arts of agriculture ; — and tte 
evil is also thought to be curable by periodical 
contributions from men who have nothing, uid 
can earn nothing without charity. To one of 
these plans, and perhaps the most plausibly 
Mr. Nicol has stated, in the following passage, 
objections that are applicable to almost all the 
rest* 

«The district school would no doubt be well 
superintended and well regulated; magistrates 
and country gentlemen would be its visitors. 
The more excellent the establishment, the 
greater the mischief; because the greater^ the 
expense. We may talk what we will of econ- 
omy, but where the care of the poor is taken 
exclusively into the hands of the rich, compa- 
rative extravagance is the necessary conse- 
quence : to say that the gentleman, or even the 
overseer, would never permit the poor to live 
at the district school, as they live at home, is 
saying far too little. English humanity will 
never see the poor in any thing like want, when 
that want is palpably and visibly brought be- 
fore it : first, it will give necessaries, next com- 
forts ; until its fostering care rather pampers* 
than merely relieves. The humanity itself is 
highly laudable ; but if practised on an exten- 
sive scale, its consequences must entail an al- 
most unlimited expenditure. 

** Mr. Locke computes that the labour of a 
child from 3 to 14, being set against its nourish- 
ment and teaching, the result would be exone- 
ration of the parish from expense. Nothing 
could prove more decisively the incompetency 
of the board of trade to advise on this question. 
Of the productive labour of the workhouse, I 
shall have to speak hereafter; I will only ob- 
serve in this place, that after the greatest care 
and attention bestowed on the subject, after ex- 
pensive looms purchased, &c., the 50 boys of 
the blue coat school earned in the year 1816, 
591, 10«. 3d.; the 40 girls earned, in the same 
time. 40/. 7s, 9(i. The ages of these children 
are from 8 to 16. They earn about one pound 
in the year, and cost about twenty. 
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-The greater the call for labour in public 
institutions, be they prisons, workhouses, or 
schools, the more difficult to be procured that 
labour must be. There will thence be both 
much less of it for the comparative numbers, 
and it will afford a much less price ; to get any 
labour at all, one school must underbid an- 
other. 

« It has just been observed, that < the child 
of a poor cottager, half clothed, half fed, with 
the enjoyment of home and liberty, is not only 
happier but better than the little automaton of 
a parish workhouse :' and this I believe is ac- 
curately true. I scarcely know a more cheer- 
ing sight, though certainly manv more elegant 
ones, than the youthful gambols of a village 
green. They call to mind the description given 
by Paley of the shoals of the fry of fish : < They 
are so happy that they know not what to do 
with themselves ; their attitude, their vivacihr, 
their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it, 
all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and 
are simply the effects of that excess.' 

''Though politeness may be banished from 
the cottage, and though the anxious mother may 
sometimes chide a little too sharply, yet here 
both maternal endearments and social affection 
exist in perhaps their greatest vigour : the at- 
tachments of lower life, where independent of 
attachment there is so little to enjoy, far out- 
strip the divided if not exhausted sensibility 
of the rich and great ; and in depriving the 
poor of these attachments, we may be said to 
rob them of their little all. 

« But it is not to happiness only I here refer; 
It is to morals. I listen with great reserve to 
that system of moral instruction, which has 
not social affection for its basis, or the feelings 
of the heart for its ally. It is not to be con- 
cealed, that every thing may be taught, yet no- 
thing learned, that systems planned with care, 
and executed with attention, may evaporate 
into unmeaning forms, where the imagination 
is not roused, or the sensibility impressed. 

** Let us suppose the children of the < district 
school,' nurtured with that superabundant care 
which such institutions, when supposed to be 
well conducted, are wont to exhibit ; they rise 
with the dawn ; after attending to the calls of 
cleanliness, prayers follow; then a lesson; 
then breakfast ; then work, till noon liberates 
them, for perhaps an hour, from the walls of 
their prison to the walls of their prison court 
Dinner follows ; and then, in course, work, les- 
sons, supper, prayers ; at length, after a day 
dreary and dull, the counterpart of every day 
which has preceded, and of all that are to fol- 
low, the children are dismissed to bed. — This 
systen may construct a machine, but it will 
not frrm a man. Of what does it consist 1 of 
prayers parroted without one sentiment in ac- 
cord with the words uttered : of moral lectures 
which the understanding does not comprehend, 
or the heart feel ; of endless bodily constraint, 
intolerable to youthful vivacity, and injurious 
to the perfection of the human frame. — The 
cottage day may not present so imposing a 
scene; no decent uniform; no well trimmed 
locks ; no glossy skin ; no united response of 
hundreds of conjoined voices; no lengthened 
procession, misnamed exercise ; but if it has 
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less to strike the eye, it has far more to engage 
the heart A trifle in the way of cleanlmeas 
must suffice ; the prayer is not forgot ; it is per- 
haps imperfectly repeated, and confusedly un- 
derstood; but it is not muttered as a vain 
sound; it is an earthly parent that tells of a 
heavenly one; duty, love, obedience, are not 
words without meaning, when repeated by a 
mother to her child : to God, the great unknown 
Being that made all things, all thanks, all praise, 
all adoration is due. The young religionist 
may be in some measure bewildered by idl 
this; his notions may be obscure, but his feel- 
ings will be roused, and the foundation at least 
of true piety will be laid. 

'*0f moral instruction, the child may be 
taught less at home than at school, but he will 
be taught better; that is, whatever he is tau^t 
he will feel : he will not have abstract propo«i> 
tions of duty coldly presented to his mmd ; but 
precept and practice will be conjoined ; what 
he is told it is right to do will be instantly done. 
Sometimes the operative principle on the child's 
mind will be love, sometimes fear, sometimes 
habitual sense of obedience ; it is always some- 
thing that will impress, always something thai 
will be remembered." 

There are two points which we consider as 
now admitted by all men of sense, — ItC, That 
the poor-laws must be abolished; 8<tfy, Thai 
they must be very gradually abolished.* We 
hardly think it worth whUe to throw away pen 
and ink upon any one who is still inclined to 
dispute either of these propositions. 

With respect to the gradual abolition, It must 
be observed, that the present redundant popu- 
lation of the country has been entirely produced 
by the poor-laws: and nothing could be so 
grossly unjust as to encourage people to such 
a vicious multiplication, and then, when you 
happen to discover your folly, immediately to 
starve them into annihilation. You have been 
calling upon your population for two hundred 
years to beget more children — furnished them 
with clothes, food, and houses — ^taught them to 
lay up nothing for matrimony, nothing for 
children, nothing for age—but to depend upon 
justices of the peace for every human want 
The folly is now detected; but the people, who 
are the fruit of it, remain. It was madness to 
call them in this manner into existence ; but 
it would be the height of cold-blooded cruelty 
to get rid of them by any other than the most 
gentle and gradual means ; and not only would 
it be cruel, but extremely dangerous, to make 
the attempt Insurrections of the most san- 
guinary and ferocious nature would be the 
immediate consequence of any very sudden 
change in the system of the poor-laws; not 
partial, like those which proceeded from an 
impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but as universal as the poor-laws themselves. 



• I am not quite so wrong in this as I soem to be, nor 
aAer all our experience am 1 satlvfied lliat there has not 
been a good deal of raahnera and precipitation in tht 
conduct of this admirable measure. You have not beta 
able to carry the law into manufkcturing countriat. 
Parliament will compel you to soften some of the more 
severe clauses. It has been the nucleus of general in- 
surrection and chartism. The Duke of Wellingtoa 
wisely recommended that the eiperiment should b« 
first tried in a few conntlef rovad tat mttropoUa. 
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and u ferocions as insurrections alwayi are 
which are led on by hanger and despair. 

These observations may serve as an answer 
to those angry and impatient gentlemen, who 
are always crying out. What has the committee 
of the House of Commons done 1 — ^What have 
they to show for their labours ? — Are the rates 
lessened 1 — Are the evils removed 1 The com- 
mittee of the Hou9e of Commons would have 
shown themselves to be a set of the most con- 
temptible charlatans, if they had proceeded 
with any such indecent and perilous haste, or 
paid the slightest regard to the ignorant folly 
which required it at their hands. They have 
Tery properly begun, by collecting all possible 
information upon the subject; fy consulting 
speculative and practical men ; by leaving time 
for the press to contribute whatever it could of 
diought or knowledge to the subject ; and by 
introducing measures, the effects of which will 
be, and are intended to be, gradual. The lords 
seemed at first to have been surprised that the 
poor4aws were not abolished before the end of 
the first session of Parliament ; and accordingly 
•et up a little rival committee of their own, 
which did little or nothing, and will not, we 
believe, be renewed. We are so much less 
•anguine than those noble legislators, that we 
shall think the improvement immense, and a 
subject of very general congratulation, if the 
poor-rates are perceptibly diminished, and if 
the system of pauperism is clearly going down 
in twenty or thirty years hence. 

We think, upon the whole, that government 
has been fortunate in the selection of the gen- 
tleman who is placed at the head of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the poor-laws; or 
rather, we should say, (for he is a gentleman 
of very independent fortune), who has consented 
that he should be placed there. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne is undoubtedly a man of business, and 
of very good sense : he has made some mis- 
takes ; but, upon the whole, sees the subject as 
a philosopher and a statesman ought to do. 
Above all, we are pleased with his good nature 
and good sense in adhering to his undertaking, 
after the Parliament has flung out two or three 
of his favourite bills. Many men would have 
surrendered so unthankful and laborious an 
undertaking in disgust; but Mr. Bourne knows 
better what appertains to his honour and cha- 
racter, and, above all, what he owes to his 
country. It is a great subject ; and such as will 
secure to him the gratitude and favour of pos- 
terity, if he brings it to a successful issue. 

We have staled our opinion that all remedies, 
without gradual abolition, are of little impor- 
tance. With a foundation laid for such gradual 
abolition, every auxiliary improvement of the 
poor-laws (while they do remain) is worthy the 
attention of Parliament: and, in suggesting a 
few alterations as fit to be immediately adopted, 
we wish it to be understood, that we have in 
view the gradual destruciion of the system, as 
well as its amendment while it continues to 
operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and 
greatest improvements of this unhappy system 
would be a complete revision of the law of set- 
tlement. Since Mr. East's act for preventing 
the removal of the poor till they are actually 



chargeable, any man may live where he please^ 
until he becomes a beggar, and asks alms of 
the place where he resides. To gain a settle- 
ment, then, is nothing more than to gain a r^t 
of begging : it is not, as it used to be before Mr. 
East's act, a power of residing where, in tha 
judgment of the resident, his industry and exer- 
tion will be best rewarded; but a power of tax* 
ing the industry and exertions of other persons 
in the place where his settlement falls. This 
privilege produces all the evil complained of in 
the poor-laws ; and Instead, therefore, of being 
conferred with the liberality and profusion 
which it is at present, it should be made of very 
difficult attainment, and liable to the fewest 
possible changes. The constant policy of oar 
courts of justice has been, to make settlements 
easily obtained. Since the period we have be 
fore alluded to, this has certainly been a veiy 
misUiken policy. It would be a far wiser 
course to abolish all other means of settlement 
than those of birth, parentage, and marriage^- 
not for the limited reason stated in the com* 
mittee, that it would diminish the law expenses, 
(though that, too, is of importance,) but because 
it would invest fewer residents with the (ktal 
privilege of turning befrgars, exempt a greater 
number of labourers from the moral corrnptim 
of the poor-laws, and stimulate them to exertion 
and economy, by the fear of removal if they are 
extravagant and idle. Of ten men who leave 
the place of their birth, four, probably, get a 
settlement by yearly hiring, ana four othen by 
renting a small tenement; while two or three 
may return to the place of their nativity, and 
settle there. Now, under the present system, 
here are eight men settled where they have a 
right to beg without being removed. The pro- 
bability is, that they will all beg; and that their 
virtue will give way to the incessant temptation 
of the poor-laws : but if these men had felt from 
the very beginning, that removal from the place 
where they wished most to live would be the 
sore consequence of their idleness and extrava- 
gance, the probability is, that they would have 
escaped the contagion of pauperism, and been 
much more useful members of society than 
they now are. The best labourers in a village 
are commonly those who are living where they 
are legally settled, and have therefore no right to 
ask charity — for the plain reason, that they have 
nothing to depend upon but their own exertions: 
in short, for them the poor-laws hardly exist; 
and they are such as the great mass of English 
peasantry would be, if we had escaped the cane 
of these laws altogether. 

It is incorrect to say, that no labourer would 
settle out of the place of his birth, if the means 
of acquiring a settlement were so limited. Many 
men begin the world with strong hope and 
much confidence in their own fortune, and 
without any intention of subsisting by charity ; 
but they see others subsisting in greater ease, 
without their toil — and their spirit gradually 
sinks to the meanness of mendicity. 

An affecting picture is sometimes drawn of a 
man falling into want in the decline of life, and 
compelled to remove from the place where he 
has spent the greatest part of his days. These 
things are certainly painful enough to him who 
has the misfortune to witness them. But they 
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mast be taken upon a large scale; and the 
whole good and evil which they produce dili- 
gently weighed and considered. The qnestion 
then will be, whether any thing can be more 
really humane, than to restrain a system which 
relaxes the sinews of industry, and places the 
dependence of laborious men upon any thing 
but themselves. We must not think only of 
the wretched sufferer who is removed, and, at 
the sight of his misfortunes, call out for fresh 
facilities to beg. We must remember the in- 
dustry, the vigour, and the care which the dread 
of removal has excited, and the number of per- 
sons who owe their happiness and their wealth 
to that salutary feeling. The very person, who, 
in the decline of life, is removed from the spot 
where he has spent so great a part of his time, 
would, perhaps, have been a pauper half a cen- 
tury before, if he had been afflicted with the 
right of asking alms in the place where he 
lived. 

It has been objected, that this plan of abolish- 
ing all settlements but those of birth, would 
send a man, the labour of whose youth had 
benefited some other parish, to pass the useless 
part of his life in a place for which he existed 
only as a burden. Supposing that this were 
the case, it would be quite sufficient to answer, 
that any given parish would probably send 
away as many useless old men as it received ; 
and, after all, little inequalities must be borne 
for the general good. But, in truth, it is rather 
ridiculous to talk of a parish not having bene- 
fited by the labour of the man who is returned 
upon their hands in his old age. If such parish 
resembles most of those in England, the absence 
of a man for thirty or forty years has been a 
great good instead of an evil ; they have had 
many more labourers than they could employ ; 
and the very man whom they are complaining 
of supporting for his few last years, would, in 
all probability, have been a beggar forty years 
before, if he had remained among them ; or, by 
pushing him out of work, would have made 
some other man a beggar. Are the benefits de- 
rived from prosperous manufactures limited to 
the parishes which contain them t The indus- 
try of Halifax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt 
across the kingdom as far as the Eastern Sea. 
The prices of meat and com at the markets of 
York and Malton are instantly affected by any 
increase of demand and rise of wages in the 
manufacturing districts to the west. They 
have benefited these distant places, and found 
labour for their superfluous hands by the pros- 
perity of their manufactures. Where, then, 
would be the injustice, if the manufacturers, in 
the time of stagnation and poverty, were re- 
turned to their birth settlements t But as the 
law now stands, population tumon^ of the most 
dangerous nature, may spring up in a parish : 
—a manufacturer, concealing his intention, may 
settle there, take 200 or 300 apprentices, fail, 
and half ruin the parish which has been the 
scene of his operations. For these reasons, 
we strongly recommend to Mr. Bourne to nar- 
row as much as possible, in all his future bills, 
the means of acquiring settlements,* and to re- 
duce them ultimately to parentage, birth and 
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marriage— convinced that, in so doing, he wiU 
in furtherance of the great object of abolishmg 
the poor4aw8, be only Umiiing the right of b^» 
gttig, and preventing the resident and almsman 
from being (as they now commonly are) one 
and the same person. But, before we dismiss 
this part of the subject, we must say a few 
words upon the methods by which settleme&ts 
are now gained. 

In the settlement by hiring it is held, that a 
man has a claim upon the parish for support 
where he has laboured for a year; and yet 
another, who has laboured there for twenty 
years by short hirings, gains no settlement at 
all. When a man was not allowed to live 
where he was not settled, it was wise to lay 
hold of any plan for extending settlements. Bat 
the whole question is now completely changed; 
and the only point which remains is, to find out 
what mode of conferring settlements prodoeea 
the least possible mischief! We are convinced 
it is by throwing every possible difliculty in the 
way of acquiring them. If a settlement here- 
after should not be obtained in that parish in 
which labourers have worked for many yean» 
it will be because it contributes materially to 
their happiness that they should not gain a 
settlement there ; and this is a fall answer to 
the apparent injustice. 

Then, upon what plea of common senae 
should a man gain a power of taxing a pariah 
to keep him, because ne has rented a tenement 
of ten pounds a year there T or, because he haa 
served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hoff- 
ringer, or bought an estate of thirty pounds 
value? However good these various pleas 
might be for conferring settlements, if it waa 
desirable to increase the facility of obtaining 
them, they are totally inefficacious if it can be 
shown that the means of gaining new settle* 
ments should be confined to the limits of the 
strictest necessity. 

These observations (if they have the honour 
of attracting his attention) will show Mr. Bourne 
our opinion of his bill for giving the privilege 
of settlement only to a certain length of reaw 
dence. In the firtt place, such a bill would be 
the cause of endless vexation to the poor, fttna 
the certainty of their being turned out of their 
cottages, before they pushed their legal taproot 
into the parish ; and, teeondly, it would rapidly 
extend all the evils of the poor laws, by identi- 
fying, much more than they are at present 
identified, the resident and the settled man — the 
very opposite of the policy which ought to be 
pursued. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have got rid of 
all the means of gaining a settlement, or right 
to become a beggar, except by birth, parentage, 
and marriage; for the wife, of courge, must fall 
into the settlement of the husband; and the 
children, till emancipated, must be removed, if 
their parents are removed. This point gained, 
the task of regulating the law expenses of the 
poor-laws would be nearly accomplished : for 
the most fertile causes of dispute would be 
removed. Every first settlement is an inex- 
haustible source of litigation and expense to 
the miserable rustics. Upon the simple fact, 
for example, of a farmer hiring a ploughman 
for a year, arise the following afflicting ^aee- 
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liODs : — ^Was it an expressed contract 1 Was it 
an implied contract 1 Was it an implied hiring 
of the ploughman, rebutted by circumstances 1 
Was the ploughman's contract for a year's 
prospective service 1 Was it a customary hir- 
ing of the ploughman! Was it a retrospective 
hiring of Uie ploughman 1 Was it a condi- 
tional hiring 1 Was it a general hiring 1 Was 
it a special, or a special yearly hiring, or a 
special hiring with wages reserved weekly 1 — 
Ilid the farmer make it a special conditional 
hiring with warning, or an exceptive hiring 1 
Was the service of the ploughman actual or 
eontructive 1 Was there any dispensation ex- 
pressed or implied 1— or was there a dissolution 
implied 1 — by new agreement !— or mutual con- 
sent 1— or by justices 1— or by any other of the 
ten thousand means which the ingenuity of 
lawyers has created! Can any one be sur- 
prised, after this, to learn, that the amount of 
appeals for removals, in the four quarter ses- 
sions ending Mid-summer, 1817, were fowr 
tkotuand teven hundnd ?* Can any man doubt 
that it is necessary to reduce the hydra to as 
few heads as possible 1 or can any other objec- 
tion be stated to such reduction, than the 
number of attorneys and provincial counsel, 
whom it will bring into the poor-house 1 Mr. 
Nicol says, that the greater number of modes 
of settlement do not increase litigation. He 
may just as well say, that the number of the 
streets in the Seven Dials does not increase the 
difficulty of finding the way. The modes of 
settlement we leave, are by far the simplest, 
and the evidence is assisted by registers. 

Under the head of law expenses, we are 
convinced a great deal may be done, by making 
some slight alteration in the law of removals. 
At present, removals are made without any 
warning to the parties to whom the pauper is 
removed; and the first intimation which the 
defendant parish receives of the projected in- 
crease of their population is, by the arrival of 
the father, mother, and eight or nine children at 
the overseer's door — where they are tumbled 
out, with the justice's order about their necks, 
and leA as a spectacle to the assembled and 
indignant parishioners. No sooner have the 
poor wretches become a little familiarized to 
their new parish, than the order is appealed 
against, and they are recarted with the same 
precipitate indecency — Quo fata trahunt, retra^ 
htmtque. 

No removal should ever take place without 
due notice to the parish to which the pauper is 
to be removed, nor till the time in which it may 
be appealed against is passed by. Notice to be 
according to the distance — either by letter, or 

Sersonally; and the decision should be made 
y the justices at their petty sessions, with as 
much care and attention as if there were no 
appeal from their decision. An absurd notion 
prevails among magistrates, that they need not 
take much trouble in the investigation of re- 
movals, because their errors may be corrected 
by a superior court; whereas, it is an object of 
great importance, by a fair and diligent inves- 
tigation in the nearest and cheapest court, to 
convince the country people which party is 
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right and which is wrong : and in Ibis manner 
to prevent them from becoming the prey of lav 
vermin. We are convinced Uiat this subject 
of the removal of poor is well worthy a shoil 
and separate bill. Mr. Bourne thinks it would 
be very difficult to draw up such a bill. We 
are quite satisfied we could draw up one in ten 
minutes that would completely answer the end 
proposed, and cure the evil complained of. 

We proceed to a number of small details, 
which are well worth the attention of the legis> 
lature. Overseers' accounts should be giveo 
in quarterly, and passed by the justices, as they 
now are, annually. The office of overseer 
should be triennial. The accounts which have 
nothing to do with the poor, such as the con- 
stable's account, should be kept and passed 
separately from them ; and the vestry should 
have the power of ordering a certain portion 
of the superfluous poor upon the roads. But 
we beseech all speculators in poor-laws to re- 
member, that the machinery they must work 
with is of a very coarse description. An over- 
seer must always be a limited, uneducated 
person, but little interested in what he is about, 
and with much business of his own on his 
hands. The extensive interference of gentle- 
men with those matters is quite visionary and 
impossible. If gentlemen were tide-waiters, the 
custom-house would be better served ; if gen- 
tlemen would become petty constables, the 
police would be improved; if bridges were 
made of gold, instead of iron, they would not 
rust But there are not enough of these arti- 
cles for such purposes. 

A great part of the evils of the poor-laws, 
has been occasioned by the large powers in- 
trusted to individual justices. Every body is 
full of humanity and good-nature when he can 
relieve misfortune by putting his hand — in his 
neighbour's pocket Who can bear to see a 
fellow-creature suffering pain and poverty, when 
he can order other fellow-creatures to relieve 
him t Is it in human nature, that A should see 
B in tears and misery, and not order C to assist 
him ! Such a power must, of course, be liable 
to every degree of abuse ; and the sooner the 
power of ordering relief can be taken out of 
the hands of magistrates, the sooner shall we 
begin to experience some mitigation of the 
evils of the poor-laws. The special-vestry bill 
is good for this purpose, as far as it goes ; but 
it goes a very little way ; and we much doubt 
if it will operate as any sort of abridgment to 
the power of magistrates granting relief. A 
single magistrate must not act under this bill 
but in cases of special emergency. But every 
case of distress is a case of special emergen- 
cy: and the double magistrates, holding their 
petty sessions at some Utile alehouse, and over- 
whelmed with all the monthly business of the 
hundred, cannot possibly give to the pleadings 
of the overseer and pauper half the attention 
they would be able to afford them at their own 
houses. 

The common people have been so much 
accustomed to resort to magistrates for relief 
that it is certainly a delicate business to wean 
them from this bad habit ; but it is essential to 
the great objects which the poor-committee 
hare in view, that the power of magistrates of 
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traeriDg relief 'should be gradually taken away. 
When this is ouce done, half the difficulties of 
the abolition are accomplished. We will sug- 
gest a few hints as to the means by which this 
desirable end may be promoted. 

A poor man now comes to a magistrate any 
day in the week, and any hour in any day, to 
complain of the overseers, or of the select 
committee. Suppose he were to be made to 
wait a little, and to feel for a short time the bit- 
terness of that poverty which, by idleness, ex- 
travagance, and hasty marriage, he has proba- 
bly brought upon himself. To effect this object, 
we would prohibit all orders for relief, by jus- 
tices, between the 1st and 10th of the month ; 
and leave the poor entirely in the hands of the 
overseers, or of the select vestry, for that 
period. Here is a beginning — a gradual aboli- 
tion of one of the first features of the poor- 
laws. And it is without risk of tumult ; for 
no one will run the risk of breaking the laws 
for an evil to which he anticipates so speedy a 
termination. This Decameron of overseers' 
despotism, and paupers' suffering, is the very 
thiDg wanted. It will teach the parishes to 
administer their own charity responsibly, and 
to depend upon their own judgment. It will 
teach the poor the miseries of pauperism and 
dependence ; and will be a warning to unmar- 
ried young men not hastily and rashly to place 
themselves, their wives and children, in the 
same miserable situation ; and it will effect all 
these objects gradually, and without danger. 
It would of course be the same thing on prin- 
ciple, if relief were confined to three days be- 
tween the 1st and the 10th of each month; 
three between the 10th and the 20th; thr^e 
between the 20th and the end of the month ;«> 
or in any other manner that would gradually* 
crumble away the power, and check the gratui- 
tous munificence of justices, — give authority 
over their own affairs to the heads of the parish, 
and teach the poor, by little and little, that they 
must suffer if they are imprudent. It is under- 
stood in all these observations, that the over- 
seers are bound to support their poor without 
any order of justices ; and that death arising 
from absolute want should expose those officers 
to very severe punishments, if it could be traced 
to their inhumanity and neglect. The time must 
come when we must do without this ; but we 
are not got so far yet — and are at present only 
getting rid of justices, not of overseers. 

Mr. Davison seems to think that the plea of 
old age stands upon a different footing, with 
respect to the poor-laws, from all other pleas. 
But why should this plea be more favoured 
than that of sickness ! why more than losses 
in trade, incurred by no imprudence 1 In 
reality, this plea is less entitled to indulgence. 
Every man knows he is exposed to the help- 
lessness of age ; but sickness and sudden ruin 
are very often escaped— comparatively seldom 
happen. Why is a man exclusively to be pro- 
tected against that evil which he must have 
foreseen longer than any other, and has had 
the longest lime to guard against ! Mr. Davi- 
son's objections to a limited expenditure are 

* All gradation and caution have been banished since 
the reform hill— rapid high-priiiare wiadom is the only 
•Kent in public aflkirs. 



much more satisfactory. These we shall lay 
before our readers ; and we recommend them 
to the attention of the committee. 

** I shall advert next to the plan of a limitatioa 
upon the amount of rates to be assessed in fa* 
ture* This limitation, as it is a pledge of some 
protection to the property now subjected to the 
maintenance of tne poor against &e indefinite 
encroachment which otherwise threatens it, is, 
in that light, certainly a benefit ; and supposing 
it were rigorously adhered to, the very know- 
ledge, among the parish expectants, that there 
was some limit to their range of expectation, 
some barrier which they could not pass, might 
incline them to turn their thoughts homeward 
again to the care of themselves. But it is an 
expedient, at the best, far from being satisfac- 
tory. In the first place, there is much reason 
to fear that such a limitation would not eventu- 
ally be maintained, after the example of a simi- 
lar one having failed before, and considering 
that Uie urgency of the applicants as long as 
they retain the principle of dependence upon 
the parish unqualified in any one of its main 
articles, would probably overbear a mere bar- 
rier of figures in the parish account. Then 
there would be much real difficultv in the pro- 
ceedings, to be governed by such a limiting 
rule. For the use of the limitation would be 
chiefly, or solely, in cases where there is some 
Mtruggle between the ordinary supplies of the 
parish rates, and the exigencies of the poor, or 
a kind of run and pressure upon the parish by 
a mass of indigence : and in circumstances of 
this kind, it would be hard to know how to dis- 
tribute the supplies under a fair proportion to 
the applicants, known or expected; hard to 
know how much might be granted for the pre- 
sent, and how much should be kept in reserve 
for the remainder of the year's service. The 
real intricacy in such a distribution of account 
would show itself in disproportions and ine- 
qualities of allowance, impossible to be avoid- 
ed; and the applicants would have one pretext 
more for discontent 

<• The limitation itself in many places would 
be only in words and figures. It would be set, 
I presume, by an average of certain preceding 
years. But the average taken upon the preced- 
ing years might be a sum exceeding in its real 
value the highest amount of the assessments of 
any of the averaged years, under the great 
change which has taken place in the value of 
money itself. A given rate, or assessment 
nominally the same, or lower, might in this way 
be a greater real money value than it was some 
time before. In many of the most distressed 
districts, where the parochial rates have neariv 
equaJled the rents, a nominal average would, 
therefore, be no effectual benefit ; and yet it is 
in those districts that the alleviation of the bur- 
then is the most wanted. 

«<It is manifest also that a peremptory re- 
striction of the whole amount of money appli- 
cable to the parochial service, though abun- 
dantly justified in many districts by their par- 
ticular condition being so impoverished as to 
make the measure, for them, almost a measure 
of necessity, if nothing can be substituted for 
it ; and where the same extreme necessity does 
not exist, still justified bv the prudence oC ^va 
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renting in some way the interminable increase 
of the parochial burthens ; still, that sach a re- 
striction is an ill-adjusted measure in itself, and 
would, in many instances, operate yery inequi- 
tably. It would fall unfairly in some parishes, 
where the relative state of the poor and the 
parish might render an increase of the relief as 
just and reasonable as it is possible for any 
thing to be under the poor-laws at all. It would 
deny to jsany possible fair claimants the whole, 
or a part, of that degree of relief commonly 
granted elsewhere to persons in their condition, 
on thii or that account of claim. Leaving the 
reason of the present demands wholly unim- 
peached, and unexplained ; directing no distinct 
warning or remonstrance to the parties, in the 
line of their affairs, by putting a check to their 
expectations upon positive matters implicated 
in their conduct ; which would be speaking to 
them in a definite sense, and a sense applicable 
to all : this plan of limitation would nurture the 
whole mass of the claim in its origin, and deny 
the allowance of it to thousands, on account of 
reasons properly affecting a distant quarter, of 
which they know nothing. The want of a clear 
method, and of a good principle at the bottom 
of it, in this direct compulsory restriction, ren- 
ders it, I think, wholly unacceptable, unless it 
be the only possible plan that can be devised 
for accomplishing the same end. If a parish 
had to keep its account with a single dependant, 
the plan would be much more useful in that 
case. For the ascertained fact of the total 
amount of his expectations might set his mind 
to rest, and put him on a decided course of pro- 
viding for himself. But, in the limitation pro- 
posed to be made, the ascertained fact is of a 
general amount only, not of each man's share 
in it. Consequently, each man has his indefi- 
nite expectations left to him, and every separate 
specific ground of expectation remaining as 
before." 

Mr. Davison talks of the propriety of refusing 
to find labour for able labourers after the lapse 
of ten years, as if it was some ordinary bill he 
was proposing, unaccompanied by the slightest 
risk. It is very easy to make such laws, and 
to propose them ; but it would be of immense 
difficulty to carry them into execution. Done 
it must be, every body knows that ; but the real 
merit will consist in discovering the gradual 
and gentle means by which the difficulties of 
getting parish labour may be increased, and 
the life of a parish pauper be rendered a life of 
salutary and deterring hardship. A law that 
rendered such request for labour perfectly law- 
ibl for ten years longer, and then suddenly 
abolished it, would merely bespeak a certain, 
general, and violent insurrection for the year 
1830. The legislator, thank God, is in his 
nature a more cunning and gradual animal. 

Before we drop Mr. Davison, who writes like 
a very sensible man, we wish to say a few 
words about his style. If he would think less 
about it, he would write much better. It is 
always as plethoric and ftill-dressed as if he 
were writing a treatise definibut bonorum et nuu 
tarum. He is sometimes obscure ; and is occa^ 
sionally apt to dress up common-sized thoughts 
in big clothes, and to dwell a little too long in 
proving what every man of sense knows and 



admits. We hope we shall not offend Mr. Dfc 
vison by these remarks ; and we have really no 
intention of doing so. His views upon the 
poor-laws are, generally speaking, very correct 
and philosophical; he writes like a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a man capable of eloquence; 
and we hope he will be a bishop. If his mitred 
productions are as enlightened and liberal as 
this, we are sure he will confer as much hoaoor 
on the bench as he receives from it There is 
a good deal, however, in Mr. Davison's book 
alK)ot the •* virtuous marriages of the poor.* 
To have really the charge of a family as a hus- 
band and father, we are told — to have the privi* 
lege of laying out his life in their service, is the 
poor man's ^ast, — ** his home is the school of 
his sentiments," &c. &c This is viewing 
human life through a Claude Lorraine glass» 
and decorating it with colours which do not 
belong to it. A ploughman marries a plough- 
woman because she is plump; generally nses 
her ill ; thinks his children an incumbrance ; 
very oAen flogs them ; and, for sentiment, has 
nothing more neariy approaching to it, than the 
ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. 
This is the state of the lower orders of mankind 
— deplorable, but true— and yet rendered much 
worse by the poor-laws. 

The system of roundsmen is much com- 
plained of; as well as that by which the labonr 
of paupers is paid, partly by the rate, partly by 
the master — and a long string of Sussex jus- 
tices send up a petition on the snbjecL But 
the evil we are sufl*ering under is an excess of 
population. There are ten men applying for 
work, when five only are wanted ; of course, 
such a redundance of labouring persons must 
depress the rate of their labour far beyond 
what is sufficient for the support of their fami- 
lies. And how is that deficiency to be made up 
but from the parish rates, unless it is meant 
suddenly and immediately to abolish the whole 
system of the poor-laws 1 To state that the 
rate of labour is lower than a man can live by, 
is merely to state that we kave had, and Aow, 
poor-laws— of which this practice is at length 
the inevitable consequence ; and nothing could 
be more absurd than to attempt to prevent, by 
acts of Parliament, the natural depreciation of 
an article which exists in much greater abun- 
dance than it is wanted. Nor can any thing 
be more unjust than the complaint, that rounds- 
men are paid b> their employers at an inferior 
rate, and that the difference is made up by the 
parish funds. A roundsman is commonly an 
inferior descriptiun of labourer who cannot 
get regularly hired ; — he comes upon his parish 
for labour commonly at those periods when 
there is the least to do ; — ^he is not a servant of 
the farmer's choice, and probably does not suit 
him ; — he goes off* to any other labour at a mo- 
ment's warning, when he finds it more profit- 
able ; — and the farmer is forced to keep nearly 
the same number of labourers as if there were 
no roundsmen at all. Is it just, then, that a 
labourer, combining every species of imper- 
fection, should receive the same wages as a 
chosen, regular, stationary person, who is 
always ready at hand, and whom the farmer 
has selected for his dexterity and character 1 
Those persons who do not, and cannot em 
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ploy labourers, have no kind of right to com- 
plain of the third or fourth part of the wages 
being paid by the rates ; for if the farmers did 
not agree among themselves to take such occa- 
sional labourers, the whole of their support 
must be paid by the rates, instead of one-third« 
The order is, that the pauper shall be paid such 
a sum as will support himself and family; and if 
this agreement to take roundsmen was not enter- 
ed into by the farmers, they must be paid, by the 
rates, the whole of the amount of the order, for 
doing nothing. If a circulating labourer, there- 
fore, with three children, to whom the justices 
would order 12#. per week, receives 8s. from 
his employer, and 4s. from the rates, the parish 
is not Dunlened by this system to the amount 
of 4s., but relieved to the amount of 8s. A 
parish manufacture, conducted by overseers, is 
mfinitely more burdensome to the rates than 
any system of roundsmen. There are undoubt- 
edly a few instances to the contrary. Zeal and 
talents will cure the original defects of any 
system ; but to suppose that average men can 
do what extraordinary men have done, is the 
cause of many silly projects and extravagant 
blunders. Mr. Owen may give his whole heart 
and soul to the improvement of one of his 
parochial parallelograms; but who is to suc- 
ceed to Mr. Owen's enthusiasm ! Before we 
have quite done with the subject of roundsmen, 
we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Mr. Nicol, that the low rate of wages paid by 
the master is an injustice to the pauper — that 
he is cheated, forsooth, out of 8f. or 10s. per 
week by this arrangement. Nothing, however, 
can possibly be more absurd than such an alle- 
gation. The whole country is open to him. 
Can he gain more an3rwhere else ? If not, this 
is the market price of his labour; and what 
right has he to complain t or how can he say 
he is defrauded 1 A combination among far- 
mers to lower the price of labour would be 
impossible, if labour did not exist in much 
greater quantities than was wanted. All such 
things, whether labour, or worsted stocking, or 
broadcloth, are, of course, always regulated by 
the proportion between the supply and demand. 
Mr. Nicol cites an instance of a parish in Suf- 
folk, where the labourer receives sixpence from 
the farmers, and the rest is made up by the 
rates ; and for this he reprobates the conduct 
of the farmers. But why are they not to take 
labour as cheap as they can get it ! Why are 
they not to avail themselves of the market 
price of this, as of any other commodity 1 The 
rates are a separate consideration; let them 
supply what is wanting ; but the farmer is right 
to get his iron, his wood, and his labour, as 
cheap as he can. It would, we admit, come 
aeariy to the same thini;, if 100^ were paid in 



wages rather than 252. in wages, and 75L bj 
rate ; but then, if the farmers were to agree to 
give wages above the market price, and sufBt* 
cient for the support of the labourers without 
any rate, such an agreement could never be 
adhered to. The base and the craAy would 
make their labourers take less, and fling hea- 
vier rates upon those who adhered to the con- 
tract; whereas, the agreement, founded upon 
giving as little as can be given, is pretty sure 
of being adhered to ; and he who breaks i^ 
lessens the rate to his neighbour, and does not 
increase it. The problem to be solved is this t 
If you have ten or twenty labourers who saj 
they can get no work, and you cannot dispute 
this, and the poor-laws remain, what better 
scheme can be derised, than that the farmers 
of the parisk should employ them in their 
turns!— and what more absurd than to sup* 
pose that farmers so employing them shouM 
give jne farthing more than the market price 
for their labour 1 

It is contended, that the statute of Elizabettt 
rightly interpreted, only compels the ovei^eer 
to assist the sick and old, and not to find labonr 
for strong and healthy men. This is tran 
enough; and it would have been eminentlj 
useAil to have attended to it a century past: 
but to find employment for all who apply, in 
now, by long use, become a practical part of 
the poor-laws, and will require the same care 
and dexterity for its abolition as any other part 
of that pernicious svstem. It would not be 
altogether prudent suddenly to tell a million of 
stout men, with spades and hoes in Uieir hands, 
that the 4Sd of Elizabeth had been miscon- 
strued, and that no more employment would be 
found for them. It requires twenty or thirtj 
years to state such truths to such numbers. 

We think, then, that the diminution of the 
claims of settlement, and of the authority of 
justices, coupled with the other subordinate 
improvements we have stated, will be the best 
steps for beginning the abolition of the poor» 
laws. When these have been taken, the de- 
scription of persons entitled to relief may be 
narrowed bv degrees. But let no man hope te 
get rid of tnese laws, even in the gentlest and 
wisest method, without a great deal of misery, 
and some risk of tumulL If Mr. Bourne thinks 
only of avoiding risk, he will do nothing. Some 
risk must be incurred : but the secret is gnip 
dation ; and the true reason for abolbhing these 
laws is, not that they make the rich poor, but 
that they make the poor poorer.* 



*Th« boldness of modem legislation hf cbrowa aS 
my eaotlon into the Iwekf round. Was L nrke to #•- 
counter such a riskl Is the dancer ove I Cas tht 
vital paru of the bill be maiatalnedf 
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PUBLIC GHABAGTERS OF 1801, 1801 



[EDiKBUBaB Rimw, 1802.] 



Tbb design of this book appeared to us so 
•xtremeljr reprehensible, and so capable, eren 
in the huids of a blockhead, of giving pain to 
Ihmilies and individuals, that we considered it 
aa a fair object of literary police, and had pre- 
pared for it a very severe chastisement Upon 
the pemsal of the book, however, we were en- 
tirely disarmed. It appears to be written by 
acme very innocent scribbler, who feels him- 
self nnder the necessity of dining, and who 
preserves, thronghont the whole of ihe work, 
that degree of good hnmonr, which the terror 
of indictment by our lord the king is so well 
Mlcnlated to inspire. It is of some import- 
ance, too, that grown-np coonti^ gentlemen 
should be habituated to read pnnted books; 
and such may read a story book about their 
living friends, who would read nothing- else. 

• PtMU Ckmrmettn ^ 18M-1801 BJehard PhUUps, 

•LPui's. iv^at*. 



We suppose the booksellers have anthan 
at two dinerent prices. Those who do wrila 
grammatically, and those who do not; and that 
Uiey have not thought fit to put any of thdr 
best hands upon this woric whether or not 
there may be any improvement on this point 
in the next volume, we request the biogn^her 
will at least give us some means of ascertain- 
ing when he is comical, and when serious. 
In the life of Dr. Rennell, we find this pa^ 
sage^— 

" Dr. Rennell might well look forward to tha 
highest dignities in the establishment; but, if 
our information be right, and we have no rea- 
son to question it, this is what he by no means 
either expects or courts. There is a primitive 
simplici^ in this excellent man, which ■nieh 
resembles that of the first prelates of the Chris- 
tian church, who were wim great difficultypra- 
vailed upon to undertake the episcopal onet.* 
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.>; ANASTASIUS.* 

[Edutburgb Rkyixw, 1821.] 

AiTASTAsius is a sort of oriental Gil Bias, excel ? We do not shrink from one syllable 

who is tossed about from one state of life to of this eulogium. The work now before ns 

another, — sometimes a beggar in the streets places him at once in the highest list of ek>« 

of Constantinople, and, at others, an officer of qaent writers, and of superior men. 

the highest distinction under an Eg3rptian Bey, Anastasius, the hero of the tale, is a natira 

—with that mixture of good and evil, of loose of Chios, the son of the drogueman to the 

principles and popular qualities, which, against French consul. The drogueman, instead of 

our moral feelings and better judgment, ren- bringing him up to make Latin verses, suflfer- 

der a novel pleasing, and an hero popular, ed him to run wild about the streets of Chios, 

Anastasias is a greater villain than Gil Bias, where he lives for some time a lubberly boy, 

merely because he acts in a worse country, and then a profligate youth. His first exploit 

and under a worse government Turkey is a is to debauch the daughter of his acquaintance, 

country in the last stage of Castlertagh-try and from whom (leaving her in a state of preg* 

VansUtarti$m ; it is in that condition to which nancy) he runs away, and enters as a cabin 

we are steadily approaching — a political yiniiA; boy in a Venetian brig. The brig is taken by 

— ^the sure result of just and necessary wars, Maynote pirates : the pirates by a Turkish 

interminable burthens upon afiectionate peo- frigate, by which he is landed at Nauplia, and 

pie, green bags, strangled sultanas, and mur- marched away to Argos, where the captain, 

dered mobs. There are, in the world, all Hassan Pacha, was encamped with his army, 

shades and gradations of tyranny. The Turk- „ j ^^ ^,^, ^^ ^ encampment : and the 

wh, or last, puts the pistol and stiletto m ac „„^gi „^ 3^^ ^j ^, absofbed aU my &• 

Hon. Anastasius. therefore, among his other ^^^^ j^ aston^hnfent and awe. there 

pranks, makes nothing of ^o or three mnr- ^^^^^ to me to be forces snfficient to subdue 

dere ; but they are committed in character, ^^ ^,,„,, ^^^d: and I knew not which most 

and are suitable enough^to the temper and ^^ ^^ ^, ^^„, j,„3^„ „f ,^^ ^ 

disposition of a lawless Turlnsh soldier; and enormous pUes of armour, and the rows of ' 

this is the justtflcauon of the book, which is threatening cannon, which I met at every step, 

called wicked but for no other reason than be- „, j^^ ^p, of weU mounted spahees, whi^ 

cause It accurately paints the manners of a ^^ ^,^^^ meteors, darted by^w oncveiy 

people become wicked from the long and un- ^jj ,^^ ^^^^^ ^[ ^^^f^ J„J^_ ^he re™ 

corrected abuses of their government jj^ with which the nearer horsemen bespat 

One cardinal fault which pervades this ,„^ ^^^ ^^y^ ,^ ^^ , bought, to- 
work IS, that U IS too long ;-in spite of Ae ;„ „^ ^{^ ^^ich I cast 
numerous fine passages with which It abounds, ^ ^^^s gave me a filing of nothingness, 
there is too much of it;-and it w a relirf, not which mad. me shrink within myself like isnaU 
a disappointment, to get to the end. Mr. Hope, j^ j^ ^^,1^ j ^^^^ „„, „^ ^^ ^^„ 
too. should avoid himour, in which he certam- ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ i^ ^, ^e |iory and success 
ly does not excel. His attempts of that nature „f (he expediUon, but even the meanest fol- 
are among the most serious parts of the book, i^^^r of the camp, as a being of a superior 
With all these objecttons, (and we only men- ^rder to myself; and, when suddenly there 
tton them m case Mr. Hope writes again.) arose a loud flourish of trumpets, which, end- 
there are few books in the EngUsh language j,^^ ^ ^^^^^ of cymbals aid other wariike 
which contain passages of greater power, feel- instruments, re-echoed in long peals from aU 
tag, and eloquence than this novel,— which de- ^^^^ surrounding mountains, the clank shook 
Imeate frailty and vice with more energy and every nerve in my body, thrilled me to the very 
acuteness. or describe historical scenes with soul, and infused in aU my veins a species of 
such bold imagery, and such glowmg language, martial ardour so resistless, that it made me 
Mr. Hope will excuse us,— but we could not struggle with my fetters, and try to tear them 
help exclaiming, lu reading it. Is Ais Mr. asunder. Proud as I was by nature, I w..uld 
Thomas Hope 1— Is this the man of chairs ^^„g ,n,elt to whoever had offered to Ubcrate 
and tobies— the gentleman of sphinxes--the jj„ n,^^ ^4 ^ arm my hands with a sword 
<Eipus of coal-boxe^he who nieditoted on ^/^ batUeaxe."-(L 86, 37.) 
muffineers and planned pokers ; — Where has ' 
he hidden all this eloquence and poetry up to Froin his captive state he passes into the 
this hour 1 — How is it that he has, all of a service of Mavroyeni, Hassan's drogueman, 
sudden, burst out into descriptions which with whom he ingratiates himself, and becoufee 
would not disgrace the pen of Tacitus — and a person of consequence. In the service of 
displayed a depth of feeling and a vigour of this person, he receives from old Demo, a 
imagination which Lord Byron could not brother domestic, the following admirable 
lecture on masters >— 

*Jnc.uHu.; or.M»u,ir. ./. Oruk. ^rUun i, lU " 'Listen, young man,' said he, 'whether you 

Mkt Cnturf. London Mori — . 1 Toll. 8to. like it or noL For my own part, I have always 
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hod too mach indolence, not to make it m; 
study tbroughonl lire ralher to secure ease 
than (□ labour Tor dislinciion. It has, there- 
fore, been my rale to avoid cherishing in mj 
patron any oatrageons admiration of mr capa- 
city, vbich would have increased my depend- 
ence while it lasted, and expose me to perse- 
cution on wearingout: — bat yon, I aee, are of 
B different meiile : I therefore may point out 
tt> you the surest vay to that more periloui 



"'Knowfirstlliat all masters, even Ibe least 
kiTable, like to be loved. All wish to be served 
ftom afiection rather than doty. It dallera 
their pride, and it gratiGes their setGshness. 
Thej expect from this personal motive a greater 
devotioa to their interest, and a more uolimilcd 
obedience to their commands. A master looks 
npoD mere fidelily in his servaul as bis dae — 
aa a thing scarce worth his thanks : bnt at- 
tachment he considers as a compliment lo his 
merit, and if at all generous, he will reward it 
with liberality. Mavroyeniis more open than 
any body lo this species of flattery. Spare it 
not, therefore. If he speak to yos kindly, let 
yonr face brighten up. If he talk lo you of his 
own affairs, though it should only be to dispel 
th« tedium of conveying all day long other I 
men's thoughts, listen with the greatest eager- ' 
IKis. A single yawn, and yon are undone I 
Yet let not curiosity appear your motive, bnt 
•the delight only of being honoured with his 
confidence. The more you appear grateful 
tor the least kindness, the oAener you will re- 
ceive important favours. Our ostentatious 
drogueman will feel a pleasure in raising your 
astonishment. His vanity knows no bounds. 
Give it scope, therefore. When he comes 
home choking with its suppressed ebullitions, 
be their ready and patient receptacle ;— do 
Bore; discreetly help him on ia venting his 
conceit; provide him vilh a cue; hint what 
Ton heard certain people, not knowing you to 
be so near, say of his capacity, his merit, and 
his influence. He wishes to persuade the 
world that he completely rules the pasha. Tell 
him not flatly he does, but assume il as a thing 
of general notoriety. Be neither loo candid 
in your remarks, nor loo fulsome in your flat- 
tery. Too palpable deviations from fact might 
Appear a satire on your master's understand- 
ing. Should some disappointment evidently 
rnOIe his temper, appear not lo conceive the 
pOBsiliilily of bis vanity having received a 
mortification. Preserve the eiacl medium 
between too cold a respect, and too presump- 
tnons a forwardness. However much Ma- 
Troyeni may caress you in private, never 
aeem quile at ease with him in public. A 
master still likes to remain master, or. at least, 
to appear so lo others. Should you gel into 
•ome scrape, wait not to confess your impru- 
dence, until concealment becomes impossible; 
nnr try to excuse the oflrnce. Ralher than 
that you should, by so doing, appear lo make 
light of your guilt, exaggerate your self-up- 
br^idinrs and throw yourself entirely upon 
the drogueman's mercy. On. all occasions 



lake care how yon ippear cleverer than roof 
lord, even in the splitting of a pen ; or, if jon 

cannot avoid excelling him in some iilfle, give 
his own tuition all the credit of yonr profi* 
ciency. Many things he will dislike, only 
because Iheycome not from himself. Vixdi. 
cate not your innocence when unjustly te- 
bukedi n^er submit for the moment; and 
trust that, though Mavroyeni never will ex> 
presaly acknowledge hji error, ha will in im 
time pay yon fi>r your Ibrb«annM.' "— (L 4S 

In the course of his service with MaTroyeai, 
he bears arms against the Amoois, under tha 
Uaptain Hassan Pacha; anda very aaimaud 
description is given of bis first oombat. 

"I undressed the dead man compleMly.— 
When, however, Ihe business which engaged 
all my atteniioa was entirely achieved, and 
ihat human body, of which, in the eagtraesa 
for its spoil. I had only thus far noticed the 
separate litnbs one by one, as I stripped Ibem, 
all at once struck my sight in its full dimen- 
sions, SB it lay naked before me ; — when I con- 
templated thai fine athletic frame, bat a moiaeni 
before full of lifs and vigour unto its tngers* 
ends, now rendered an insensible carpfe by iba 
random shot of a raw youth whom in close 
combat its lillle Gnger might have crushed, I 
could not help feeling, mixed with my exulta- 
tion, a sort of shame, as if for a cowardly ad- 
vantage obtained over a superior being; an^ 
ID order tn make a kind of atonement to tha 
shade of *n Epirote — of a kinsman — I ex< 
claimed with outsireiched hands, 'Cursed be 
Ihe paltry dust which turns the warrior's arm 
into a mere engine, and, striking from afar an 
invisible blow, carries death no one knows 
whence to no one knows whom ; levels the 
strong with the weak, the brave with Ihe dii* 
lardly ; and, enabling the feeblest band lo wield 
its fatal lightning, makes Ihe conqueror slay 
without anger, and the conqueror die without 
glory.'"— (1. M, M.) 

The campaign ended, he proceeds to Constan- 
tinople with the drogueman, where his many 
intrigues and debaucheries end wiih Ihe drogue 
man's turning him out of doors. He lives for 
some lime at Constantinople in great miseryt 
and is driven, among other expedients, lo the 
trade of quack-doctor. 

"One evening, as we were relurning from 
Ihe Blaequemes, an old woman threw herself 
in onr way, and, taking hold of my maslei's 
garments, dragged him almost by main force 
after her into a mean-looking habilalion jnti 
by, where lay on a couch, apparently ai the 
last gasp, a man of foreign features. ' 1 bare 
brought a physician,' said the female lo the 
patient, 'who, perhaps, may relievo yon.' ' Why 
will yon' — answered he faintly — 'Eiill persist 
to feed idle hopes ! I have lived an outcast: 
sufler me at least lo die in peace; nor distnrb 
my last moments by vain illusions. My soul 
pants to rejoin the Supreme Spirit; pjresl not 
. its flight ; it would only be di laying my eternal 
! bliss !' 

j "As the stranger spoke these words — vh^ch 
struck even Yacoob sufScienily lo make him 
I suspend his professional grimace — iha Ual 
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beams of the setting son darted across thft 
casement of the window upon his pale yet 
swarthy features. Thus visited, he seemed for 
a moment to revive. * I have always/ said he, 
* considered my fate as connected with the 
great luminary that rules the creation. I have 
always paid it due worship, and firmly believed 
I could not breathe my last while its rays shone 
upon me. Carry me, therefore, out, that I may 
uUce my last farewell of the heavenly ruler of 
my earthly destinies !' 

*' We all rushed forward to obey the man- 
date; but the stairs being too narrow, the 
woman only opened the window, and placed 
the dying man before it, so as to enjoy the full 
view of the glorious orb, just in the act of 
dropping beneath the horizon. He remained 
a few moments in silent adoration; and me- 
chanically we all joined him in fixing our eyes 
on the object of his worship. It set in all its 
splendour; and when its golden disk had en- 
tirely disappeared, we looked round at the 
Parsee. He, too, had sunk into everlasting 
rest''— (I. 103, 104.) 

From the dispensation of chalk and water, 
he is then ushered into a Turkish jail, the de- 
scription of which, and of the plague with 
which it is visited, are very finely written ; and 
we strongly recommend them to the attention 
of our reaiders. 

** Every day a capital, fertile in crimes, pours 
new offenders into this dread receptacle ; and 
its high walls and deep recesses resound every 
instant with imprecations and curses, uttered 
in all the various idioms of the Ottoman 
empire. Deep moans and dismal yells leave 
not its frightful echoes a moment's repose. 
From morning till night, and from night till 
morning, the ear is stunned with the clang of 
chains, which the galley-slaves wear while 
confined in their cells, and which they still 
drag about when toiling at their tasks. Linked 
together two and two for life, should they sink 
under their sufferings, they still continue un- 
s^ered after death ; and the man doomed to 
live on, drags aAer him the corpse of his dead 
companion. In no direction can the eye es- 
cape the spectacle of atrocious punishments 
and of indescribable agonies. Here, perhaps, 
you see a wretch whose stiffened limbs refuse 
their olfice, stop suddenly short in the midst of 
his labour, and as if already impassible, defy 
Uie stripes that lay open his flesh, and wait in 
total immobility the last merciful blow that is 
to end his misery; while there, you view his 
companion foaming with rage and madness, 
turn against his own person his desperate 
hands, tear his clotted hair, rend his bleeding 
bosom, and strike his skull, until it burst, 
•gainst the wall of his dungeon."— (L 1 10, UK) 

A few survived. 

'* I was among these scanty relics. I who, 
indifferent to life, had never stooped to avoid 
the shaAs of death, even when they flew 
thickest around me, had more than once laid 
my finger on the livid wound they inflicted, 
had probed it as it festered ; I yet remained un- 
hurt : for sometimes the plague is a magnani- 
mous enemy, and, while it seldom spares the 
pusillanimous .victim whose blood* nmning 



cold ere it is tainted, lacks the energy necea* 
sary to repel the infection when at hand, it will 
pass him by who dares its utmost fury, and 
advances undaunted to meet its raised darL"-*« 
(1. 121.) 

. In this miserable receptacle of guilty and 
unhappy beings, Anastasius forms and cementa 
the strongest friendship with a young Greeks 
of the name of Anagnosti. On leaving the 
prison, he vows to make every exertion for the 
iiberatioQ of his friend — vows that are foiw 
gotten as soon as he is clear from the prison 
walls. AAer being nearly perished with 
hunger, and after being saved by the charity 
of an hospital, he gets into an intrigue with « 
rich Jewesa^ia detected— ^pursued — and, to 
save his life, turns Mussulman. This exploil 
performed, he suddenly meets his friend Ana^ 
nosti— treats him with disdain— and, in a quaiw 
rel which ensues between them, stabs him la 
the heart 

'^ *Life,' says the dying Anagnosti, * has k>ii# 
been bitterness: death is a welcome guest tl 
rejoin those that love me, and in a better place. 
Already, methinks, watching my flight, tbtjf 
stretch out their arms from heaven to their 
dying Anagnosti. Thou,— if there be in thy 
breast one spark of pity left for him thou once 
namedst thy brother ; for him to whom a holy 
tie, a sacred vow .... Ah ! suffer not the stanr* 
ing hounds in the street .... See a little hal* 
lowed earth thrown over my wretched corpse.* 
These words were his lasu" — (L 200.) 

The description of the murderer's remorse 
is among the finest passages in the work. 

''From an obscure aisle in the church I 
beheld the solemn service; saw on the field 
of death the pale stiff corpse lowered into its 
narrow cell, and hoping to exhaust sorrow's 
bitter cup, at night, when all mankind hushed 
its griefs, went back to my friend's final rest* 
ing-plsfbe, lay down upon his silent grave, and 
watered with my tears the fresh-raised hollow 
mound. 

** In vain ! Nor my tears nor my sorrows 
could avail. No offerings .nor penance couki 
purchase me repose. Wherever I went, the 
beginning of our friendship and its issue still 
alike rose in view; the fatal spot of blood still 
danced before my steps, and the reeking dagger 
hovered before my aching eyes. In the silent 
darkness of the night I saw the pale phanloot 
Of my friend stalk round my watchful concha 
covered with gore and dust: and even during 
the unavailing riots of the day, I still beheld 
the spectre rise over the festive board, glare oa 
me with piteous look, and hand me whatever I 
attempted to reach. But whatever it presented 
seemed blasted by its touch. To my wine it 
gave the taste of blood, and to my bread the 
rank flavour of death !"— (I. 213, 213.) 

We question whether there is in the English 
language a finer description than this. We 
request our readers to look at the very beauti* 
ful and affecting picture of remorse, pp. 214, 
216, yol. i. 

Equally good, but in another way, is the de* 
scription of the opium coffee-house. 

^In this tchartchee might be seen any day a 
Bumeroua collectioii of those whom priraie 
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•om»s have drivcD to ■ pnblie eibibition or 
iDM&itj. There each reelias idiot mi^hl take 
hit Dcighboar by the hand, tad «ay, 'Brother, 
mod what ailed Uiee, to seek so dire a cureV 
Tbeie did I, with the rest of its raniliars, hot 
take mj' habitasl station in my solitary niche, 
like an insensible, molionlei* idol, silling with 
•ightlesi eyeballs siaring on raeniiy. 

"One day, a* I lay in less entire absence 
Chan nsnal nnderthe purple vines of (he porch, 
admiring the gotd-tipped domes of the majesiie 
Sntimanye, Ihe appearance of an old manviih 
a snow-white beard, reclining on the coach 
beside me, canghl my attention. Half planged 
in ainpor, he erery now and then burst ont 
into a wild langh, occasioned by the grotesque 
pfaantasms which the ample dose of madjoon 
M had just swallowed was seadiug np lo his 
brain. I sal contemplating him with mixed 
eariosiiy and dismay, when, as if for a moment 
ronsed from his torpor, he look me by ibe 
hand, and fixing on my conoteoance his dim, 
Tacant eyes, said, in an impressiTe tone, 
'Young man, thy days are yet few; take the 
adrice of one who, alas! has coaoted many. 
Lose no time ; hie Ihee hence, nor cast behind 
one lingering look : bat if ihon hasi not the 
atrengih, why larry even herel Thy journey 
ia hut half achieved. Al once go on to that 
large mansion before thee. It is thy nliimaie 
^ealination : and by Ihas beginning where thou 
maalend at last, thou mayest at least save both 
thy lime and iby money.'" — (I. SIS, S16.) 

Lingering in the streets of Constantinople, 
Anaslasias bears that his mother is dead, and 
proceeds to claim that heritage which, by the 
Tntkish law in favour of proselytes, bad de- 
volved upon him. 

"How onen," he eiclaims (aner seeing his 
Alher in Ihe extremity of old age) — " how oden 
iota it happen in life, that the mosi blissful 
momenls of onr return lo a long-led hotne are 
those only thai jnst precede the inilaul of our 
arrival ; those during which the itnagiualion 
■till is allowed lo paini in its own unblended 
eotonrs the promised sweets of our reception ! 
How often, after this glowing picinre of the 
phantasy, does the reality which follows appear 
eold and dreary ! How often do even those 
who grieved to see us depart, grieve more lo 
see us return ! and how ollen do we ourselves 
enconnler nothing but sorrow, on again behold- 
ing the once happy, joyous promoters of onr 
•WQ hilarity, now mournful, disappointed, and 
themselves needing what consolation we may 
brin-I"— CI-239, 210.J 

During his visit lo Chios, he traces and de- 
■cribe^ the dying misery of Helena, whom he 
had deserted, and then debauches her friend 
Agnes. From Ihence he sails to Rhodes, the 
remnants of which produce a great deal of 
eloquence and admirable description. — (pp. 
STB, SVe, vol. i.) From Rhodes he sails lo 
Egypt; and chap. 16 contains a short and 
very well wrilien history of Ihe origin and 

Srogress of the Mameluke government. The 
ighi of Mourad, and Ihe pursuit of this chief 
in the streets of Cairo (p. 325, voL i.), would 
he considered as very fine passages in the best 
Lutoriea of antiquity. Oar linuta prevent us 



fromqnoting them- 
a Hamelnke ; mame* hia nustei'i dan^m; 
and is made a kiashet In the numeitnu 
skirmishes into which he lialla in hi* new 
military life, it falls lo his lot to ahool, ftoa 
an ambush, Assad, hia inveterate eneny- 

"Assad, Ihoti^ welterina in his blood, waa 
still alive: but already the angel of deadi 
flapped his dark wings over the trailoi'a bra*. 
Hearing footsteps advance, he made an ttait 
to raise his bead, probably in hopes of ap- 
preaching sDcconr: but beholding, bnl recog* 
nisingonlyme,befelt that no ho[wt remained 
and gave a groan of despair. Life waa flow- 
ing out so fast, that I had only to stand still— 
my arms folded in each other,^ — and with « 
steadfast eye to watch its departure. Oae in- 
stant I saw ray vanqaisbed foe, agitated by ■ 
convulsive tremor, open hia eyes and dait U 
me a glance of impotent ragej but soon ha 
averted Ihem again, Ihen gnashed hia teelh, 
clenched his fist, and expired." — (U. n.) 

We quote this, and such passages as ihese^ 
to show [he great power of description whidt 
Mr. Hope possesses. The vindictive maa 
standing with his arms folded, and watching 
the blood flowing from Ihe woond of his 
enemy, is very new and very striking. 

After the death of his wife, he collects hia 
property, quits Egypt, and visits Mekkah, and 
acquires the litle and prerogatives of an 
Hadjee. After Ibis he returns tu the Turkish 
capital, renews his acquaintance with ^r^ 
dion, the friend of his youth, who in vain 
labours to reclaim him, and whom he at laal 
drives away, disgusted with the vices and 
passions of Anaslasias. We then Gnd ODr 
oriental profligate fighting as a Turkish cap- 
tain in Egypt, against his old friends ihe 
Mamelukes ; and afterwards employed in 
Wallachia, under his old friend Mavroyeni, 
against the Russians and Austrians. In this 
part of the work, we strongly recommend lo 
our readers to look at the Mussulmans in » 
pastry-cook's shop during the Rhamadam, vol. 
ii. p. 1 64 ; the village of beggars, vol. ii. p. SS8 ; 
Ihe death of Ihe Hungarian officer, voL iL p. 
327; and, in Ihe last days of Mavroyeni, voL 
ii. p. 356 ; — not forgetting the walk over a Geld 
of battle, vol. ii.. p. 35S. The character of 
Mavroyeni is eilremely well kepi up through 
the whole of the book; and his decline and 
death are drawn in a very spirited and masterijr 
manner. The Spiridion part of Ihe novel we 
are not so much struck with; we entirely ap- 
prove of Spiridion, and ought to take more 
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^lancholy truth that he is occasionally a liltle 
long and tiresome. The next characters as- 
sumed by Anaslasias are, a Smyrna debauchee, 
robber of the desert, and a Wahabee. After 
serving some lime with these sectaries, he re- 
turns lo Smyrna, — finds his child missing 
whom he had left there,— traces Ihe liltle boy 
lo Egypl,^ — recovers him, — then loses him 1^ 
sickness, — and wearied of life, retires lo end 
his days in a collage in Carinlhia. For strik- 
ing passages in this part of the novel, we refer 
our readers lo Ihe description of the burial 
places near Constantinople^ voL iu. 11 — 13; 
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the acconni of Djexzar Pacha's retirement to 
bis harem during (he revolt, — eqoal to any 
thins in Tacitus i and, above all, to the land- 
ing of Anastasius vith his sick child, and the 
death of the infanL It is impossible not to 
see that this last pictare is faithfully dra«Q 
from a sad and crael reality. The accoout of 
the Wahabees is very interesting, vol. iti. 133; 
and uolbing is more so than the story of Eu- 
phrosyne. Anastaaius had gained tbe affec- 
tions of Enphrosyne, and ruined her repnta^ 
lion; he then wishes to cast her off, and to 
reniovt: her from his hoose. 

■"AhnoT now cried Enphrosyne, conTOl- 
aively clasping my knees, ■ be not so bartw- 
roDs! Shut not yoar own door against her 
■gainst whom you have barred every once 
friendly door. Do not deny her whom you 
have dishonoured the only asylum she has 
left. If I cannot be your wife, let ma be your 
slave, your drudge. Ho service, however 
mean, shall I recoil from when you command. 
At least before you I shall not have to blush. 
In your eyes I shall not be what I must seem 
in those of others; I shall not from yon in- 
cur the contempt which I most expect from 
my former companions; and my diligence 
to execute the lowest offices you may require, 
will earn for me, not only as a bare alms at 
your hands, that support which, however 
scanty, I can elsewhere only receive as ar 
nnmerited indulgence. Since I did a few dayi 

S lease yoar eye, I may stilt please it a few 
ays longer; — perhaps a few days longer, 
therefore, I may still wish to live; and when 
thai last blessing, yoor love, is gone by, — 
when my cheek, faded with grief, has lost the 
last attraction that could arrest your favour, 
then speak, then tell me so, that, burthenjng 
you no longer, I may retire — and die !' " — (IIL 
6i, 6S.) 

Her silent despair, and patient misery, when 
•he finds that she has not only mined herself 
with the world, but lost his affections also, 
have the beauty of the deepest tragedy. 

"Nothing but the most unremitting tender- 
ness on my part could in some degree have 
revived her drooping spirits. — But when, ailer 
my excursion, and the act of justice on Sophia, 
in which it ended, I reappeared before the 
still trembling Euphrosyne, she saw too ~ ~ 
that that cordial of (he heart must not b 
pected. One look she cast upon my counte- 
nance, as I sat down in silence, sufficed ' 
infcrm her of my total change of sentiments 
and the responsive look by which it was met^ 
tore for ever from her breast the last seeds of 
hope and confidence. Like the wounded snail^ 
she shrunk within herself, and thenceforth, 
eloaked in unceasing sadness, never more ex- 



panded to the simshine of joy. With her 

buoyancy of spirits she seemed even to lose 

all her quickness of intellect, nay, all her 

idiness of speech : so that, not only fearing 

embark with her in serious conversation, 

I even finding no response in her mind to 

lighter topics, I at last began to nauseate her 

seeming torpor and dolness, and to roam 

abroad even more frequentiy than before a 



poor, miserable creattire, dreading the s 
of an unfeeling world, passed her time under 
my roof in dismal and ueart-brealdng £t>1itnde. 
— Had tbe most patient endurance of Uie most 

[temperate sallies been able to soothe my 
disappointment and to soflen my hardiness, 
Eaphrosyne'd angelic sweetness must at last 
have conquered; but, in my jaundiced eye, 
her resignation only tended to strengthen Iha 
conviction of her shame ; and I saw in her 
forbearance nothing bat the consequence of 
her debasement, and the consciousness of her 
gnilL *Did her heart,' thought I, 'bear wit- 
ness to a parity on which my audacity dared 
first to east a blemish, she could not lemain 
thus tame, thus spiritless, under snch an ag- 
gravation of my wrongs ; and either she would . 
be the first to quit my merciless roof, or, at 
least, she would not so fearfully avoid giving 
me even the most unfounded pretence for 
denying her its shelter,— She must merit her 
sufferings, to bear them so meekly I' — Hence, 
even when moved to real pity by gentleness 
so enduring, I seldom relented in my apparent 
sternness."— (in. 7»— 71.) 

With this, we end our eitiBcts from Anast»- 
sins. We consider it as a work in which great 
and extraordinary talent is evinced. It abounds 
in eloquent and sublime passages, — in sei^se^— 
in knowledge of history, — and in knowledge 
of human character; — but not in wit. It is 
too long; and if this novel perishes, and is 
forgotten, it will be solely on that account. 
If it is the picture of vice, so is Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and so is Tom Jones. There are no 
sensual and glowing descriptions in Anastac 
sins, — nothing which cormpts the morals by 
inflaming the imagination of youth; and we 
are quite certain that eveiy reader ends this 
novel with a greater disgust at vice, and a 
mors thorough conviction of the necessity of 
subjugating passion, than he feels from read> 
ing either of the celebrated works we have 
just mentioned. The sum of our eulogium is, 
that Mr. Hope, without being veiy successful 
in his story, or remarkably skilful in the 
delineation of character, has written a novo], 
which all clever people of a certain age 
should read, beeaiue it is tail of marveUotulf 
fine things. 
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SCARLETT'S POOR BILL." 

(EoinvmaB Rsranr, 1S2I.] 



Wa are trieniOy to the main priaciple of Mr. 
Bcariett's bill ; bat are nther aorpriied at the 
nnTorkmaulike nuuiQer in which he hai Mt 

To lir a nuzimam for the poor-rates, ve 
•hould coneeive to be an operatton ot saffi- 
cicDt difficult7 and noTclly for anjr one bill. 
There was do need to provoke more prejadice, 
loroDse more hostility, and create more alarm, 
than snch a bill would uatnrally do. Bnl Mr- 
Scarlett is a Tery strong man ; and before be 
works his batterin^aoi, he chooses to haTe 
the wall made of a thtclcneas worthy of his 
blow — capable of eviuciug, by the eaonnity of 
ila ruins, the stiperflaity of his vigonr, and the 
eenainty of his aim. Accordingly, he has in- 
troduced into bis bill a namber of provisions, 
which have no necessary, and, indeed, no near 
eoDseetion with bis great and main object; 
but wbicb are sure to draw upon his bach all 
the Sir Johns and Sir Thomasei in the House 
of Commons. It may tie right, or it may be 
wrong, that the chargeable poor should be re- 
moved; but why introduce such a controrerted 
point into a bill framed for a much more im- 
portant object, and of itself calculated to pro- 
duce so much dilTerence of opinion ! Mr. 
Scarlett appears to us to have been not only 
indiscreet in Ibe introduction of such hctero- 
geneouH matter, but very much mistaken in 
flie enactments which that matter contains. 

"And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the passing of this act, it shall not be 
lawful fur any justice of peace or other per- 
son to remove, or cause to be rcmored, any 
poor person or persons from any parish, 
township or place, to any other, by reason of 
inch person or persons being chargeable to 
■ach parish, township or place, or being unable 
to maintain him or themselves, or tinder colour 
of such person or persons being settled in any 
other parish, township or place, any law or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
Tided always, that nothing in this act shall in 
any wise be deemed to alter any law now in 
force for the punishment of vagrants, or for 
removing poor persons to Scotland, Ireland, or 
the Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man. — And 
be it further enacted, that in all cases where 
any poor person, at the time of the passing of 
this act, shall be resident in any parish, town- 
ship or place, where he is not legally settled, 

• I, UlUr U Jmma Sctrliir. E^.. M P., n H, BUI 
rilulinr Ittkt fir-Uwi. By a Ramj HbiKIibk. 
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and shall be receiving relief Ihim Ihe pfs* 
seers, guardians, or directors of the poor <^ 
the place of bis legal settlement, the sud oreik 

seers, guardians, or director*, are berebf 
required to coatinite snch relief in the aame 
manner, and by the same means, as the *ams 
is now administered, until one of bis majes^s 
justices of the peace, in or near the place of 
residence of snch poor person, shall, upon ap> 
plication to him, either by mch poor person, 
or any other person on his behalf, for the con* 
tinnance thereof, or by the said overseeis, 
guardians, or directors of die poor, paying 
snch relief, for the discharge thereof^ certi^ 
that the same is no longer necessaiy."— Bin; 
pp. 8, 4.) 

Now, here is a gentleman, so ihonnighly 
and so justly sensible of the evils of the poor- 
laws, that be introduces into the House of 
Commons a very plain, and very bold measoie 
to restrain them; and yet, in the very same 
bill, he abrogates the few impediments that 
remain to nniversal mendicity. The present 
law says, "Before you can turn beggar in the 
place of your residence, yon must have been 
bom there, or you mnst have rented a &rm 
there, or served an office;" but Mr. Scarlett 
says, "You may beg anywhere where yon 
happen to be. I will have do obstacles to 
your turning beggar ; I will give every facility 
and every allurement to the destruction of 
your independence." We are quite confident 
that the direct tendency of Mr. Scarlett's en- 
actments is to produce these effects. Labourers 
living in one place, and settled in another, are 
uniformly the best and most independent clia* 
racters in the place. Atarated at the idea of 
being removed from the situation of their 
choice, and knowing they have nothing to de- 
pend upon but themselves, they are alone 
exempted from the degrading inllaence of the 
poor-laws, and frequently arrive at independ- 
ence by their exclusion from that hanefht pri- 
vilege which is offered to (hem by the incon- 
sistent benevolence of this bill. If some are 
removed, afler long residence in parishes 
where they are not settled, these examples 
only insure the beneficial effects of which wo 
have been speaking. Others see Ihem, dread 
the same fate, quit the mug, and grasp the 
flail. Our policy, as we have explained in a 
previous article, is directly the reverse of that 
of Mr. Scarlett. Considering that a poor man, 
since Mr. East's bill, if he asks no charily, has 
a right to live where he pleases, and that a 
settlement is now nothing more than a l>eggar'9 
ticket, we would gradually abolish all means 
of gaining a settlement, but those of birtb, 
parentage, or marriage ; and this method 
would destroy litigation as effectually as the 
method proposed by Mr. Scarlett* 

• Tlui liu ilnu li«n doa*. 
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Mr. Scarlett's plan, too, we are firmly per- 
suaded, would completely defeat his own 
intentions ; and would inflict a greater injury 
apon the poor than this very bUl, intended to 
prevent their capricious removaL If his bill 
had passed, he could not have passed. His 
post-chaise on the northern circuit would have 
been impeded by the crowds of houseless vil- 
lagers, driven from their cottages by landlords 
rendered merciless by the bill. In the mud- 
all in the mud (for such cases made and pro- 
vided) would they have rolled this most excel- 
lent counsellor. Instigated by the devil and 
their own malicious purposes, his wig they 
would have polluted, and tossed to a thousand 
winds the parchment bickerings of Doe and 
Roe. Mr. Scarlett's bill is so powerful a mo- 
tive to proprietors for the depopulation of a 
village — for preventing the poor from living 
where they wish to live, — that nothing but the 
conviction that such a bill would never be 
Buffered to pass, has prevented those effects 
from already taking place. Landlords would, 
in the contemplation of such a bill, pull down 
all the cottages of persons not belonging to the 
parish, and eject the tenants ; tne most vigor- 
ous measures would be taken to prevent any 
one from remaining or coming who was not 
absolutely necessary to the lord of the soil. 
At present, cottages are let to anybody: be- 
cause, if they are burthensome to the parish, 
the tenants can be removed. But the impos- 
sibility of doing this would cause the imme- 
diate demolition of cottages ; prevent the 
erection of fresh ones where they are really 
wanted ; and chain a poor man for ever to the 
place of his birth, without the possibility of 
moving. If everybody who passed over Mr. 
Scarlett's threshold were to gain a settlement 
for life in his house, he would take good care 
never to be at home. We all boldly let our 
friends in, because we know we can easily get 
them out So it is with the residence of 3ie 
poor. Their present power of living where 
they please, and going where they please, 
entirely depends upon the possibility of their 
removal when they become chargeable. If 
any mistaken friend were to take from them 
this protection, the whole power and jealousy 
of property would be turned against their 
locomotive liberty ; they would become ad' 
icripli glebcfy no more capable of going out 
of the parish than a tree is of proceeding, with 
its roots and branches, to a neighbouring wood. 

The remedy here proposed for these evils 
is really one of the most extraordinary we ever 
remember to have been introduced into any 
act of Parliament 

" And whereas it may happen, that in seve- 
ral parishes or townships now burdened with 
the maintenance of the poor settled and re- 
siding therein, the owners of lands or inha- 
bitants may, in order to remove the retiderue of the 
labouring poor from such parishes or places, 
destroy the cottages and habitations therein, 
now occupied by the labourers and their 
families : And whereas, also, it may happen, 
that certain towns and villages, maintaining 
their own poor, may, by the residence therein 
of labourers employed and working in other 
parishes or townships lying near the said 



towns and villages, be charged with tlie burden 
of maintaining those who do not work, and 
before the passing of this act were not settled 
therein : For remedy thereof, be it enacted, 1^ 
the authority aforesaid, that, in either of the 
above cases, it ^hall be lawful for the justices^ 
at any quarter-sessions of the peace held for 
the county in which such places shall be, upcm 
the complaint of the overseers of the poor dT 
any parish, town or place, that by reason of 
either of the causes aforesaid, the rates for the 
relief of the poor of such parish, town, or 
place, have been materially increased, whilst 
those of any other parish or place have been 
diminished, to hear and fully to inquire into 
the matter of such complaint; and in case 
they shall be satisfied of the truth thereof, then 
to make an order upon the overseers of the 
poor of the parish or township, whose rates 
have been diminished by the causes aforesaid, 
to pay to the complainants such sum or sums, 
from time to time, as the said justices shall 
adjudge reasonable, not exceeding, in any 
case, together with the existing rates, the 
amount limited by this act, as a contribution 
towards the relief of the poor of the parish, 
town, or place, whose rates have been in- 
creased by Ae causes aforesaid ; which order 
shall continue in force until the same shall 
be discharged by some future order of 8e»> 
sions, upon the application of the overseers 
paying the same, and proof that the occasion 
for it no longer exists : Provided, alwajrs, that 
no such order shall be made, without proof of 
notice in writing of such intended application, 
and of the grounds thereof, having been served 
upon the overseers of the poor of the pansh nr 
place, upon whom such order is prayed, fonr- 
teen days at the least before the first day of 
the quarter-sessions, nor unless the justices 
making such order shall be satisfied that no 
money has been improperly or unnecessarily 
expended by the overseers of the poor praying 
for such order ; and that a separate and distinct 
account has been kept by them of the addip 
tional burden which has been thrown upon 
their rates by the causes alleged."— (Bitf, pp. 
4,5.) 

Now this clause, w^cannot help saying, ap- 
pears to us to be a receipt for universal and 
interminable litigation all over England— a 
perfect law-hurricane— a conversion of all 
flesh into plaintiffs and defendants. The parish 
A. has pulled down houses, and burthened the 
parish B.; B. has demolished to the misery of 
C; which has again misbehaved itself in the 
same manner to the oppression of other letters 
of the alphabet All run into parchment, and 
pant for revenge and exoneration. Though 
the fact may be certain enough, the causes 
which gave rise to it may be very uncertain ; 
and assuredly will not be admitted to have 
been those against which the statute has de- 
noanced these penalties. It will be alleged, 
therefore, that the houses were not pulled 
down to get rid of the poor, but because they 
were not worth repair — because they obstruct* 
ed the squire's view — because rent was not 
paid. All these motives must go before the 
sessions, the last resource of legislatora— the 
unhappy quarter-sessions pushed to the tx 
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tremity of their wit by the plump contradictions 
of parish perjury. 

Another of the many sources of litigation, in 
this clause, is as follows : — ^A certain number 
of workmen live in a parish M., not being 
settled in it, and not working p it before the 
passing of this act AAer the passing of this 
act, they become chargeable to M., whose poor- 
rates are increased. M. is to find out the 
parishes relieved from the burthen of these 
men, and to prosecute at the quarter-sessions 
for relief. But suppose the burthened parish 
to be in Yorkshire, and the relieved parish in 
Cornwall, are the quarter-sessions in Yorkshire 
to make an order of annual payment upon a 
parish in Comwalll and Cornwall, in torn, 
upon Yorkshire? How is the money to be 
transmitted 1 What is the easy and cheap 
remedy, if neglected to be paid ? And if all 
this could be eflected, what is it, aAer all, but 
the present system of removal rendered ten 
times more intricate, confused and expensive! 
Perhaps Mr. Scarlett means, that the parishes 
where these men worked, and which may hap- 
pen to be within the jurisdiction of the justices, 
are to be taxed in aid of the parish M., in pro- 
portion to the benefit they have received from 
the labour of men whose distresses they do not 
relieve. We must have, then, a detailed ac- 
count of how much a certain carpenter work- 
ed in one parish, how much in another : and 
enter into a species of evidence absolutely 
interminable. We hope Mr. Scarlett will not 
be angry with us : we entertain for his abilities 
and character the highest possible respect; 
but great lawyers have not leisure for these 
trifling details. It is very fortunate that a 
clause so erroneous in its view should be so 
inaccurate in its construction. If it were eas^ 
to comprehend it, and possible to execute it, it 
would be necessary to repeal it. 

The shortest way, however, of mending all 
this, will be entirely to omit this part of the 
bill. We earnestly, but with very little hopes 
oi success, exhort Mr. Scarlett not to endanger 
the really important part of his project, by the 
introduction of a measure which has little to do 
with it, and which any quarter-session country 
squire can do as well or better than himself. 
The real question introduced by his bill is, 
whether or not a limit shall be put to the poor- 
laws; and not only this, but whether their 
amount shall be gradually diminished. To 
this better and higher part of the law, we shall 
now address ourselves. 

In this, however, as well as in the former 
part of his bill, Mr. Scarlett becomes frighten- 
ed at his own enactments, and repeals himself. 
Parishes are first to relieve every person ac- 
tually resident within them. This is no sooner 
enacted than a provision is introduced to 
relieve them from this expense, tenfold more 
burthensome and expensive than the present 
system of removal. In the same manner, a 
maximum is very wisely and bravely enacted; 
and in the following clause is immediately 
repealed. 

** Provided, also, and be it further enacted, 
that if, by reason of any unusual scarcity of 
provisions, epidemic disease, or any other 



cause of a temporary or local nature* it ahiB 
be deemed expedient by the overseers of the 
poor, or other persons having, by virtue of any 
local act of Parliament, the authority of over- 
seers of the poor of any parish, township, or 
place, to make any addition to the sum assessed 
for the relief of Uie poor, beyond the amount 
limited by this act, it shall be lawful for the 
said overseers, or such other persons, to give 
public notice in the several churches, and 
other places of worship, within the same pir 
rish, township, or place, and if there be no 
church or chapel within such place, then in 
the parish church or chapel next adjoining the 
same, of the place and time of a general meet- 
ing to be held by the inhabitants paying to the 
relief of the poor within such parish, town- 
ship, or place, for the purpose of considering 
the occasion and the amount of the pnSposeS 
addition ; and, if it shall appear to the majority 
of the persons assembled at such meeting, t^M 
such addition shall be necessary, then it shall 
be lawful to the overseers, or other persona 
having power to make assessments, to increase 
the assessment by the additional sum proposed 
and allowed, at such meeting, and for Uie jus- 
tices, by whom such rate is to be allowed, upon 
due proof upon oath to be made before them, 
of the resolution of such meeting, and that the 
same was held aAer sufficient public notice to 
allow such rate with the proposed adcUtion, 
specifying the exact amount thereof, with the 
reasons for allowing the same, upon the face 
of the rate."— (Bt7/, p. 3.) 

It would really seem, from these and other 
qualifying provisions, as if Mr. Scarlett had 
never reflected upon the consequences of his 
leading enactments till he had penned them; and 
that he then set about finding how he could 
prevent himself from doing what he meant to do. 
To what purpose enact a maximum, if that 
maximum may at any time be repealed by the 
majority of the parishioners ? How will the 
compassion and charity which the poor-lavs 
have set to sleep be awakened, when such a 
remedy is at hand as the repeal of the maxi- 
mum by a vote of the parish ? Will ardent 
and amiable men form themselves into volun- 
tary associations to meet any sudden exigency 
of famine and epidemic disease, when this 
sleepy and sluggish method of overcoming the 
evil can be had recourse to! As soon as it 
becomes really impossible to increase the poor 
fund by law — when there is but little, and there 
can be no more, that little will be administered 
with the utmost caution; claims will be mi- 
nutely inspected ; idle manhood will not receive 
the scraps and crumbs which belong to failing 
old age ; distress will make the poor provident 
and cautious ; and all the good expected from 
the abolition of the poor-laws will begin to 
appear. But these expectations will be entirely 
frustrated, and every advantage of Mr. Scar- 
lett's bill destroyed, by this fatal facility of 
eluding and repealing it. 

The danger of insurrection is a circumstance 
worthy of the most serious consideration, in 
discussing the propriety of a maximum. Mr. 
Scarlett's bill is an infallible receipt for tumult 
and agitation, whenever corn is a little dearer 
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than common. " Repeal the maximum," will 
be the clamour in every village ; and woe be 
to those members of the village vestry who 
should oppose the measure. Whether it was 
really a year of scarcity, and whether it was a 
proper season for expanding the bounty of the 
law, would be a question constantly and fierce- 
ly agitated between the farmers and the poor, 
if the maximum is to be quietly submitted to, 
its repeal must be rendered impossible but to 
the legislature. ** Bum your ships, Mr. Scar- 
lett You are doing a wise and necessary 
thing; don't be afraid of yourself. Respect 
your own nest. Don't let clause A repeal 
clause B. Be stout. Take care that the rat 
lawyers on the treasury bench do not take the 
oysters out of your bill, and leave you the 
shell. Do not yield one particle of the wisdom 
and philosophy of your measure to the country 
gentlemen of the earth." 

We object to a maximum which is not ren- 
dered a decreasing maximum. If definite 
sums were fixed for each village, which they 
could not exceed, that sum would, in a very 
few years, become a minimum, and an esta- 
blished claim. If 80<. were the sum allotted 
for a particular hamlet, the poor would very 
soon come to imagine that they were entitled 
to that precise sum, and the farmers that they 
were compelled to give it Any maximum 
established should be a decreasing, but a verv 
slowly decreasing maximum, — perhaps it 
should not decrease at a greater rate than 10<. 
per cent per annum. 

It may be doubtful also, whether the first 
bill should aim at repealing more than 20 per 
cent of the present amount of the poor-rates. 
This would be effected in forty years. Long 
before that time, the good or bad effects of the 
measure would be fairly estimated; if it is 
wise that it should proceed, let posterity do the 
rest It is by no means necessary to destroy, 
in one moment, upon paper, a payment which 
cannot, without violating every principle of 
justice, and every consideration of safety and 
humanity, be extinguished in less than two 
centuries. 

It is important for Mr. Scarlett to consider 
whether he will make the operation of his bill 
mmediate, or interpose two or three years 
between its enactment and first operation. 

We entirely object to the following clause ; 
%e whole of which ought to be expunged : — 

''And be it further enacted, that it shall not 
be lawful for any churchwarden, overseer, or 
guardian of the poor, or any other person 
Having authority to administer relief to the poor, 
to allow or give, or for any justice of the peace 
to order, any relief to any person whatsoever, 
who shall be married aAer the passing of this 
act, for himself, herself, or any part of his or 
her family, unless such poor person shall be 
actually, at the time of asking such relief, by 
reason of age, sickness, or bodily infirmity, 
unable to obtain a livelihood, and to support 
his or her family by work : Provided, always, 
that nothing in this clause contained shall be 
construed so as to authorize the granting 
relief, or making any order for relief, in cases 
where the same was not lawful before the 
passing of this act" 
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Nothing in the whole bill will occasion s« 
much abuse and misrepresentation as this 
clause. It is upon this that the radicals will 
first fasten. It will, of course, be explained 
into a prohibition of marriage to the poor ; and 
will, in fact, create a marked distinction be* 
tween two classes of paupers, and become a 
rallying point for insurrection. In fact, it is 
wholly unnecessary. As the funds for the re- 
lief of pauperism decrease, under the opera- 
tion of a diminishing maximum, the first to 
whom relief is refused will be the young and 
the strong ; in other words, the most absurd 
and extravagant consequences of tie present 
poor-laws will be the first &ured. 

Such, then, is our conception cf the bill 
which ought to be brought into Parliament— « 
maximum regulated by the greatest amount of 
poor-rates ever paid, and annually diminishing 
at the rate of 10». per cent till they are reduced 
20 per cent of their present value ; with such 
a preamble to the bill as will make it fair and 
consistent for any future Parliament to con- 
tinue the reduction. If Mr. Scarlett will bring 
in a short and simple bill to this effect, and not 
mingle with it any other parochial improve* 
ments, and will persevere in such a bill for 
two or three years, we believe he will carrjr 
it; and we are certain he will confer, by such 
a measure, a lasting benefit upon his country— 
and upon none more than upon its labouring 
poor. 

We presume there are very few persons who 
will imagine such a measure to be deficient in 
vigour. That the poor-laws should be stopped 
in their fatal encroachment upon property, and 
unhappy multiplication of the human species, 
— and not only this, but that the evil should 
be put in a state of diminution, would be an 
improvement of our condition almost beyond 
hope. The tendency of fears and objections 
will all lie the other way ; and a bill of this 
nature will not be accused of inertness, but of 
rashness, cruelty, and innovation. We can- 
not now enter into the question of the poor- 
laws, of all others that which has undergone 
the most frequent and earnest discvssion. Our 
whole reasoning is founded upon the assump- 
tion, that no system of laws was ever so com- 
pletely calculated to destroy industry, foresight, 
and economy in the poor ; to extinguish com- 
passion in the rich; and, by destroying the 
balance between the demand for, and supply 
of, labour, to spread a degraded population 
over a ruined land. Not to attempt the cure 
of this evil, would be criminal indolence ; not 
to cure it gradually and compassionately, 
would be very wicked. To Mr. Scarlett 
belongs the real merit of introducing the bilL 
He will forgive us the freedom, perhaps the 
severity, of some of our remarks. We arc 
sometimes not quite so smooth as we ought to 
be; but we hold Mr. Scarlett in very high 
honour and estimation. He is the greatest 
advocate, perhaps, of his time ; and without 
the slightest sjrmptom of tail or whitken^ 
decorations, it is reported, now as character 
istic of the English bar as wigs and gowns in 
days of old — he has never carried his soul to 
the treasury, and said. What will you give me 
for this 1 — ^he has never sold the varmfeelini^ 
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ud honoanible motlTeiof hji youtli and mui- 
hood for ui mnnDKl iiuii of moiier and an 
office— be has aeytr tftken a price for public 



dia devil's bond Sir cnning UMnorrow wbal 



he haa bleiaed to-daf. LiTing in dia midM of 
men who bare disgraced it, he ha* can honow 
npon hi* bononrable profcnion; and hu 
sought digoitj, not fnth the ermine and dM 
mace, bnt from a atmi^ path and a apodna 
life. 



MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN BOCK.' 

[EitDiBtrasH RiTtsir, I8M.] 



7^»i agreeable and witty book is generallj 
■apposed to hare been wrilten by Mr. Thomas 
Hoore. a gentleman of small stature, bat fbll 
of genius, and a steady friend of all that is 
honourable and just He has here borrowed 
die name of a celebrated Irish leader, to typify 
thai spirit of violence and insurrection which 
ia necessarily generated b; systematic oppres- 
aion, and rudely avenges its crimes ; and the 
picinre he baa drawn of its prevalence in that 
unhappy eoontry is at once piteous and fright- 
ftil. Its effect in exciting our horror and in- 
dignation is in the long run increased, we 
thhik, — though at flnt it mar se<nn counter- 
acted, by the tone of levity, and even jocularity, 
under which he has chosen to veil the deep 
sarcasm and substantial terrors of his story. 
We smile at first, and are amused — and won- 
der, as we proceed, that the humorous narra- 
tive should produce coovictioD and pity — 
diame, abhorrence, and despair! 

England seems to have treated Ireland much 
in the same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated 
her apprentice — for which Mrs. Brownrigg is 
hanged in the first volume of the Newgale 
Calendar. Upon the whole, we think the ap- 

Brentice is better off than the Irishman; ta 
Irs. Brownrigg merely starves and beats her, 
without any attempt to prohibit her from going 
to any shop, or praying at any church, appren- 
tioe might select; and once or twice, if we 
remember rightly, Brownrigg appears to have 
felt some compassion. Not so Old England, 
who indulges rather in a steady baseness, uni- 
form brutality, and unrelenting oppression. 

Let us select from this entertaining little 
book a short history of dear Ireland, such as 
even some profligate idle member of the House 
of Commons, voting as his master bids him, 
may perchance throw his eye upon, and reflect 
tor a moment upon the iniquity to which he 
Vnds his support. 

For some centuries afler the teign of Henry 
H. the Irish were killed like enme, by persons 
qualified or unqualified. Wheiher dogs were 
ased does not appear quite certain, though it 
lit probable ihey were, spaniels as well as 

Kjinters ; and that, after a regular point by 
asto, well backed by Ponlo and Ccesar, Mr. 
O'Donnel or Mr. O'Leary boiled from (he 
jiicket, and were ba^ed by the English sports- 



man. With Henry Il.cane in tithes,to«U^ 
in all protabili^, about one million of Utc* 
may have been tacrlflced in Ireland. In iba 
reign of Edward I^ the Irish who were settled 
near the English requested that the benett of 
the English laws migbt be extended to thea 
but the remoiutrance of the barons with At 
hesitating king was in substance lhla>— '■Ton 
have made us a present of these wild fCBlla- 
men, and we paiticnlarlyreqnest that nome*- 
sures may be adapted to check us in that full 
range of tyranny and oppression in which wa 
consider the value of such a gill to contial. 
Yon might as well give us sheep, and prevent 
us from shearing the wool, or roastmg the 
meat." This reasoning prevailed, And the 
Irish were kept to their barbarism, and the 
barons preserved their live-stock. 

" Read ' Orange faction' (says Captain Rook) 
here, and you have the wisdom of our ruler*, 
at the end of near six centuries, in itatu quo. ■ 
The grand periodic year of the stoics, at the 
close of which every thing was to begin again, 
and the same events to be all reacted in the 
same order, is, on a miniature scale, repre- 
sented in the history of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland — every succeeding centniy 
being but a renewed revolution of the same 
follies, the same crimes, and the same turbu- 
lence that disgraced the former. Bnt 'Vive 
I'ennemi I' say I ; whoever may su^er by such 
measurea. Captain Rock, at least, will prospnr. 

"And such was the result at the period of 
which I am apeakiog. The rejection of a pe- 
tition, so humble and so reasonable, was fol- 
lowed, as a mailer of course, by one of thoM 
daring rebellions into which the revenge of an 
insulted people naturally breaks forth. Tbm 
M'Carlys, the O'Briens, and all the other Maes 
and O's, who have been kept on the alert bj 
similar causes ever since, Sew to arms undn 
the command of a chieftain of my family; and. 
as the proSered handtt of the sword had been 
rejected, made their inexorable masters at least 
feel its edgt,"— (pp. 33— Sfi.) 

Fifty years aflerwards the same reqnem 
was renewed atid refused. Up again rose Mao 
and O, — a ywl and ntauary war ensued; and 
after the usual mnrders, the usual chains were 
replaced npon the Irishry. All Irishmen were 
excluded from every species of office. It waa 
high treason to marry with the Irish blood, and 
highly penal to receive the Irish into relifioua 
houses. War was waged also agaiBst ihiit 
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Thomas Moores, Samuel Ro^rses, and Walter 
Scotts, who went about the country harping 
and singing against English oppression. No 
such turbulent guests were to be received. 
The plan of making them poets-laureate, or 
converting them to loyalty by pensions of 100/. 
per annum, had not then b^en thought of. 
They debarred the Irish even from the pleaf> 
sure of running away, and fixed them to Uie 
soil like negroes. 

**1 have thus selected," says the historian 
of Rock, ** cursorily and at random a few fea^ 
tures of the reigns preceding the Reformation, 
in order to show wnat good use was made of 
those three or four hundred years in attaching 
the Irish people to their English governors; 
and by what a gentle course of uternatives 
they were prepared for the inoculation of a 
new religion, which was now about to be at- 
tempted upon them by the same skilful and 
friendly hands. 

''Henry the -Seventh appears to have been 
ihe first monarch to whom it occurred, that 
matters were not managed exactly as they 
ought in this part of his dominions ; and we 
find him — with a simplicity which is still fresh 
and youthful among our rulers— expressing 
his iurpriH that 'his subjects of this land 
should be so prone to faction and rebellion, 
and that so little advantage had been hitherto 
derived from the acquisitions of his predeces- 
sors, notwithstanding the fruitfulness and na- 
tural advantages of Ireland.*— Surprising, in- 
deed, that a policy, such as we have been 
describing, should not have converted the 
whole country into a perfect Atalantis of hap- 
piness-^should not have made it like the ima^ 
ginary island of Sir Thomas More, where 
* tola intula velut una familia tit /*— most stub- 
bom, truly, and ungrateful must that people 
be, upon whom, up to the very hour in which 
I write, such a long and unvarying course of 
penal laws, confiscations, and insurrection acts 
has been tried, without making them in the 
least degree in love with their rulers. 

''Helotse tells her tutor Abelard, that the 
correction which he inflicted upon her only 
served to increase the ardour of her aflfection 
for him ; but bayonets and hemp are no such 
'amorit itimuH,* — One more characteristic 
anecdote of those times, and I have done. At 
the battle of Knocktow, in the reign of Henry 
Vn., when that remarkable man, the Earl of 
Kildare, assisted by the great O'Neal and 
other Irish chiefs, gained a victory over Clan- 
ricard of Connaught, most important to the 
English government. Lord Gormanstown, after 
the battle, in the first insolence of success, 
said, turning to the Earl of Kildare, * We have 
now slaughtered our enemies, but to complete 
the good deed, we must proceed yet further, 
and— cut the throats of those Irish of our own 
party !*• Who can wonder that the Rock family 
were active in those times ?*' — (pp. 33 — 36.) 

Henr}' VIII. persisted in all these outrages, 
and aggravated them by insulting the prejudices 
of the people. England is almost the only 
country in the world (even at present), where 

^ Inland ftivet this anecdote ob the authority of an 
Cngliibman. 



there is not some favourite religious spo^ 
where absurd lies, little bits of cloUi, feathersp 
rusty nails, splinters, and other invaluable 
relics, are treasured up, and in defence of 
which the whole population are willing to turn 
out and perish as one man. Such was th« 
shrine of St Kieran, the whole treasures of 
which the satellites of that corpulent tyrant 
turned out into the street, pillaged the sacred 
church of Clonmacnoise, scattered the holy 
nonsense of the priests to the winds, and 
burnt the real and venerable crosier of St. 
Patrick, fresh from the silversmith's shop, and 
formed of the most costly materials. Modem 
princes change the uniform of regiments ; Hen- 
ry changed the religion of kingdoixis, and was 
determined that the belief of the Irish should 
undergo a radical and Protestant conversion* 
With what success this attempt was made, th« 
present state of Ireland is sufficient evi- 
dence. 

** Be not dismayed,** said Elizabeth, on hear^ 
ing that O'Neal meditated some designs against 
her government ; ** tell my friends, \f he arise, 
it will turn to their advantage— lAere unll bt 
€9tale$ for thote who want^ Soon after this pro- 
phetic speech, Munster was destroyed by fa- 
mine and the sword, and near 600,000 acres 
forfeited to the crown, and distributed among 
Englishmen. Sir Walter Raleigh (the vir- 
tuous and good) butchered the garrison of 
Limerick in cold blood, after Lord I^eputy 
Gray had selected 700 to be hanged, lliere 
were, during the reign of Elizabeth, three in- 
vasions of Ireland by the Spaniards, produced 
principally by the absurd measures of this 
princess for the reformation of its religion. 
The Catholic clergy, in consequence of these 
measures, abandoned their cures, the churches 
fell to ruin, and the people were leA without 
any means of instruction. Add to these cir- 
cumstances the murder of M'Mahon, the imp 
prisonment of M*Toole* and O'Dogherty, and 
the kidnapping of 01)onnel — all truly Anglo- 
Hibernian proceedings. The execution of ths 
laws was rendered detestable and intolerable 
by the queen*s officers of justice. The spirit 
raised by these transactions, besides innume- 
rable smaller insurrections, gave rise to the 
great wars of Desmond and Hugh O'Neal ; 
which, after they had worn out the ablest 
generals, discomfited the choicest troops, ex- 
hausted the treasure, and embarrassed the 
operations of Elizabeth, were terminated by 
the destruction of these two ancient families, 
and by the confiscation of more than half the 
territori&d surface of the island. The two last 
years of O'Neal's wars cost Elizabeth 140,0002. 
per annum, though the whole revenue c^ 
England at that period fell considerably short 
of 500,000/. Essex, after the destruction of 
Norris, led into Ireland an army of above 
20,000 men, which was totally baflicd and de- 



* There ire not i few of the beet ind most humina 
Enfliehmen of ttie preient day, who, when under th« 
influence of feir or anger, would think it no in'eat crime 
tn put to death people wboee namea begin with O or Mae 
The violent death of Smith, Green, or Thomson, would 
throw the neighbourhood into conruliionf , and the regu- 
lar forms would be adhered to— but IHtle would he reallf 
thought of the death of any body called O'Dof berty of 
O'Toole. 
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wbojei hy Tjtaa^ vriibin two jrean of llwir 
ludJDg. Bach Iras tbe imporunce of Irish 
rebellions two centuries before the time in 
which wa liTC. Sir G. C&rev kttempted lo 
mu&ssinale the Lugan earl — MoDOtjoj com- 
pelled the Irish rebels to musscre each other. 
In the course of r k\r months, 8000 men vere 
■ttrred to death in Tyrone. Sir Anhnr Chi- 
chester, Sir Richard Manson, and other com- 
maadarB, saw three childreii feeding on the 
flesh of their dead mother. Such were the 
golden days of good queen Bess I 

By the rebellions of Dogherlj in the reign 
of James L, sii northern coanlies were con- 
flscated, amoonting lo MO/KM) acres. In the 
same manner! M.OOO acres were confiscated 
In Athlone. The whole of his confiscations 
amoani to nearly a million of acres ; and if 
Lelaud means plantation acres, they consti- 
tute a twelfUi of the whole liingdom according 
to Newenham, and a tenth according to Sir 
W. Petty. The most shocking and scanda- 
lous action in the reign of James, was his at- 
tack upon the whole property of the province 
of Connaoght, .which he would have effected, 
if he had not been boaghl off hy a snm greater 
than he hoped to gain by his iniqnily, besides 
the Inxnry of confiscation. The Irish, daring 
the reign of James I., suffered under the doitbU 
crils of a lioenlions soldiery, and a religious 
persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of 130,0001. 
fh>m his Iiish subjects, to grant them what in 
those days were called grimi, but in these 
days would be denominated the elements of 
justice. The money was paid, but the graces 
were never granted. One of these graces is 
curious enough: "That the clergy were not to 
be permilled to keep henceforward any private 

eisons of their own, but delinquents were to 
committed to the public jails." Tbe idea 
of a rector, wilh his own private jail fall of 
dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece of ty- 
ranny we ever beard of. The troops in the 
beginning of Charles's reign were supported 
by the weekly fines levied upon the CaihoLics 
for non-alien dance upon established worship. 
The Archbishop of Dublin went himself, at 
■ the head of a file of musketeers, to disperse a 
Catholic congregation in Dublin, — which ob- 
ject he effected, after a considerable skirmish 
with the priests. "The favourite object" 

Saays Dr. Lelond, a Protestant clergyman, and 
ignitary of the Irish church) " of the Irish 
govemmenl and the English Padiamenl, was 
tAc vtler txltrtninalion of all the Catholic inha- 
bitants of Ireland.** The great rebellion look 
place in this reign, and Ireland was one scene 
of blood and cruelty and confiscation. 

Cromwell began his career in Ireland by 
massBcrcing for five days the garrison of Dro- 

Kda, to whom quarter had been promised, 
o millions and a half of acres were confis- 
cated. Whole towns were put up in lols, and 
told. The Catholics were banished from 
Ihree-fourihs of the kingdom, and confined to 
Connaughl. After a certain day, every Catho- 
lic found out of Connanght was lobe punished 
with death. Fleetwood complains peevishly 
" that the people do not Iramport rtadili/" — but 
mida."itudoitblUuaitork itnehieh tht LordinUI 



far." Ten thottund Iri*h wtn Hot u r» 

its to the Spanish anay. 

Such was Cnnmiiri way of settling tta 
affairs of Ireland — and if a nalioit ii to ba 
ruined,this method ii,perii^s, as Boodu anj> 
It is, al least, more hninane than ue alow liB> 
gering process of exclusion, diiappoiBtmen^ 
and degradation, by which their hearts an w«a 
oat under more specious forms of trniaij'i 
and that talent of despatch which Molierc al- 
tributes to one of his physicians, is no ordi- 
nary merit in a practitioner like Cromwell^— 
' C'est nn homme eipiditif, qui time i dept 
cher ses malades ; et quaudon aimonilr,cela 
Bvec lui le plus vite du monde.' A 
military duke, who complains that Ire- 
land is but half conquered, would, no doabi, 
upon an emergency, try his hand in the (an* 
line of practice, and, like that 'steni bera/ 
Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 

' WhU« oilMn man])' uk* wiait aaKOm to riaj, 
Daipsicb lbs iiMenil pulant in ■ dir 1' 

"Among other amiable enactments against 
the Catholics at this period, the price A Ave 
pounds was set on the head of a Bomish priest 
— being exactly ihe same sum offered if Iba 
same legislators for the head of a wolt Hm 
Athenians, we are told, encouraged the deattufr 
lion of wolves by a similar reward (flve 
drachmas); but it does not appear that these 
heathens bonght up the heads of priests at the 
same rale — such zeal in the cause of religion 
being reserved for times of Christianity and 
Protestantism."— {pp. 87—98.) 

Hothing can show more strongly ihe light 
in which Ihe Irish were held by Cromwell, tun 
the correspondence wilh Henry Cromwell, 
:specting Ibe peopling of Jamaica from Ire- 



ranting for the peopling o 
answer of Henry Cromwell is as follows >— 
"Concerning the supply of young men, at 
though we mast use toree in taking them np, 
ytt it being K muth for their own good, and likely 
lo be of so great advantage lo &e public, it is 
not the least doubled but that you may ban 
such a number of them as you may Uiink fit 
to make use of on this acconnt. 

" 1 shall not need repeal any thing respect- 
ing the girls, not doubting to answer your ex- 
pectations to the full in lltat i and I think it 
might he of like advantage to your affairs 
there, and ours here, if you should thick fit to 
send ISOO or SOOO boys to the place above men- 
tioned. We can mil wpan thtm; and who 
knows that it may be Ihe means of making 
them Englishmen, I mean rather Christians. 
As for the girls, I suppose you will make pro- 
visions of clothes, and olher accommodations 
for ihero." Upon this, Thurloe informs Henry 
Cromwell, Ibat Ihe council have voted iOOO 
girti, and at many boi/i, to go lo Jamaica. 

Every Catholic priest found in Ireland was 
hanged, and five pounds paid lo the informer. 

"About the year I6S3 and 1653," says 
Colonel Lawrence in his Iniereiti of Inhati, 
" Ihe plague and famine had so swept away 
wbote counties, that a man m ighl travel Iweatj 
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or thirty miles and not see a, living 
either man, or beast, or bird, — Ihej being all 
dead, or bad quilled those desolate places. 
Our soldiers would tell stories of the places 
where they saw smoke — il was so rare to see 
either smoke by day, or fire or canille by night" 
In this manner did the Irish Iitc and die under 
Cromwel!, suffering by the sword, Tamine, pesti- 
lence, and persecution, beholding the confisca- 
tion of a kingdona and the banishment of a 
race. " 80 ttiai there perished (says 8. W. 
Petr;) in the year 1641, 660,000 human beings, 
whose blood somebody mnst atone for lo God 
and the king 1 S" 

In the reign of Charles 11., hj the Act of Set- 
tlement, four millions and a half of acres were 
for ever taken from the Irish. "Thtsconntry," 
says the Earl of Essex, lord-lieutenant in 16T6, 
"has been perpetually rent and torn, since his 
maje<!ly's restoration. I con compare it to 
nothing better than the flinging the reward on 
the death of a deer among the packs of hounds 
— where every one pulls and tears where he 
can for himself." All wool grown in Ireland 
was, by act of Parliament, compelled to be sold 
to England; and Irish cattle were excladed 
Irom England. The English, however, were 
pleased to accept 30,000 head ot cattle, sent as 
a gift from Ireland to the suflerers in the great 
fire !— «nd the first day of the sessions, after 
this act of munificence, the Parliament passed 
fresh acts of exclusion against the productions 
of that country. 

"Among the many anomalons litaations in 
which the Irish have been placed, by those 
' marriage tows, false as dicers' oaths,' which 
bind their country lo England, the dilemma in 
which they found themselves at the Revolution 
was not the least perplexing or cruel.* If the)' 
wereloyallolhekingdtjurt.lhcy were hanged 
by the king, dt facto ,■ and if they escaped with 
life from the king dt facia, it was but to be 
plundered and proscribed by the king dijan 
afterwards. 

" Bac gtvr Ainw uwr coflVDl Durctdv •aomn.".— 

" In a nmnner 10 ■DQiDury.pminpt.atidhlrh-nieltled, 
Twkii hiherandH>n-1n-U<roiitl<nwere<M1t«d.'' 
"In fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland 
were for treason committed the very day on 
which the Prince and Princess of Orange ac- 
cepted the crown in the banquet iug-hon se ; 
though the news of this event conld not possi- 
bly have reached the other side of the Chan- 
nd on the same day, and (he lord-lieuienant 
of Sing James, with an army to enforce obedi- 
ence, was at that time in actual possession of 
the government, — so little was common sense 
consulted, or the mere decency of forms ob- 
served by that rapacious spirit, which nothing 
less than the confiscation nf the whole island 
could satisfy; and which having, in the reign 

■ " AnuBf ihc pctioni noai pBUled ind pecpli 
th* Iva nppoilte royal clilnu nn [heir alleiliiice, ncm 
Iba clerfviiKAof tlia ealabllihed thurch; who. haTinf 
Am pratad Ibl Klnt Janui u thotr lawAii tottn\gr: aa 
•AttnaaWnUanvai proclaimed, took to pfaylnflVir Juh; 



of James L and at the restoration, despoiled 
the natives of ng less than ten millions six 
hundred and thirty-six thon sand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven acres, now added to its plunder 
one million sixty thonaand seven hundred and 
ninety-two acres more, being the amount, alto- 
gether, (according to Lord Clare's calculation), 
of the whole superficial contents of the island. 
" Thus not only had all Ireland suffered con- 
fiscation in the course of this century, but no 
inconsiderable portion of it had been twice 
and even thrice confiscated. Well might Lord 
Clare say, 'that the situation of the Irish na- 
tion, at the revolution, stands unparalleled in 
the history of the inhabited world.'" — fpo-Ill 
—113.) 

By the articles of Limerick, the Irish were 
promised the free exercise of their religion , 
' but from that period til! the year 1788, every 
\ year produced some fresh penalty against that 
religion — some liberty was abri^d, some 
right impaired, or some suffering increased. 
By acts in King William's reign, they were 
prevented (Vom being solicitors. No Catholic 
was allowed to marry a Protestant; and any 
Catholic who sent a son to Catholic countries 
for education was to forfeit all his lands. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, any son of a Catho- 
lic who chose lo turn Protestant got possession 
of his father's estate. No Papist was allowed 
to purchase freehold property, or lo take a 
lease for more than thirty years. If aProtest- 
ant dies intestate, ihe estate is to go to the 
next Pnlcttant heir, though all lo the lenih 
generation should be Catholic. In the sune 
manner, if a Catholic dies intestate, his estate 
is lo go to the next Protestant No Papist is 
to dwell in Limerick or Galway. No Papist 
il to take an annuity for life. The widow of 
a Papist turning Protestant to have a portion 
of the chattels of deceased, in spite of any will. 
Every Papist teaching schools to be presented 
as a regular Popish convict. Prices of catch- 
ing Catholic priests from 50>. to lOJl, accord- 
ing to rank. Papists are lo answer all ques- 
tions respecting other Papists, or to be com- 
mitted to jail for twelve months. No trust to 
be undertaken for Papists. No Papist to be 
on grand juries. Some notion may be formed 
of the spirit of those times, from an order of 
Ihe House of Commons, " that the sei^ani-al- 
arms should lake into custody all Papists that 
should presume to come into tkt galiiry I" 
(CoKMUMu' /annul, rot. jii. foL BT6.) During 
this reign, the English Parliament legislated 
aa absolutely for Ireland as they do now for 
Rutlandshire — an evil not to be complained 
of, if they had done it as justly. In the reign 
of George L the horses of Papists were seized 
for the militia, and rode by Protestants, towards 
which the Catholics paid double, and were 
compelled to find Proiesianl substitutes. Tbey 
were prohibited from voting at vestnes, or 
', being nigh or petty constables. An act of the 
English Parliament in this reign open's aa 
follows : — " Whereas attempts have been lately 
made to shake off" the subjection of Ireland lo 
the imperial crown of these realms, be it en 
I acted, &e. Ac. In the reign of George H 
I four^iiths of the population were cut off from 
. Ihe rights of voting at elections, by Ihe necaa 
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ike *i9Xh r,f fiipmaaej. Bwrucen and mu* 
cioim marrTUitf CaihoJici ar» exposal go aJ 
dM penalQ^a or CaihoUea. Fenaos mbbcd oif 
fnw9Sem dnrjif a war villi a Cadwixe sraie, 
are V, be iniieaiaiAed bj a. leryoa the Carhniir, 
mbabttaxm of the aeigUMarlkwd. AU our- 
hagm )>stveea Cathobes and Ftocestaau are 
aamalM. Afl Fopishpneau eeirhranayrfaeai 
are to h« kaiifed. -^Tluj ly^ceai'* (%ay% Ar- 
Afor Tooaif ) ** has oo otber uadeaej thaa ihai 
ef dhTioi; ottt of the kiagdom all die penoaai 
vcaifli fW' tke Cachoiiea^ aad txnayii^iiiy 
teir ladxutry wuliia it ! aad cbe Caee of the ^ 
eod iaify, erery object which presemca itself to j 
traTellerv tell h:m how etfeetoally tiuj iua 
Wem dooe.'^^Fim'f Tmt m inUmd, toL u. 
p.4«. 

8aeh u die history of Irelajid — for we arc 
mom at our owa times ; aad die catj remai»- 
mg qnettioB is, whether the s jjtem of isprofre- 
Beat and eoaeiliation begna io che reigm of 
George UL shall be panoed, and the reaiain- 
mg ineapactcies of the Catboiies mMirred, or 
all these eoace%sions be made insMpufieaat bj 
aa adherenee to that spint of proscripcioii 
which they professed to abolish ! Lookiog to 
Ibe sense and reason of the thin;, and to the 
ordinary working of humanity and justice, 
when assisted, as they are here, by setf-uierest 
and worldly policy, it might seem absurd lo 
doabt of the resnlL Bat looking to the iacts 
and the persons by which we are now snr- 
roanded, we are constrained to say that we 

rstly fear that the^ incapacities nerer will 
rem/^ivftd, till they are remored by fear. 
Wnat eUe, indeed, can we expect when we see 
them opp'ifted by sach enlightened men as Mr. 
Feci — faintly a^siAted by men of snch admira- 
ole genius as Mr. Canning— when royal dokes 
coD4ider it as a compliment to the memory of 
Ibeir fathers to continne this miserable system 
of bigotry and ezcinsion^ — when men act igno- 
BinioDsly and contemptibly on this question, 
wlu' do so on no other question, — when al- 
most the only persons zealously opposed to 
this general baseness and fatuity are a few 
wbigs and reviewers, or here and there a rir- 
tnoas poet, like Mr. Mof>re 1 We repeat again, 
that the measure never will be effected bat by 
fear. In the midst of one of our just and 
necessary wars, the Irish Catholics will com- 
pel this country to grant them a great deal 
more than they at present require, or even 
eon template. We regret most severely the 
protraction of the disease, and the danger of 
the remedy ;— but in this way it is that human 
alTairs are carried on ! 
We are sorr^ we have nothing for which to 

Jiraise the administration on the subject of the 
*atholic question — but, it is but justice to say, 
that they have been very zealous and active in 
detectinfl: fiscal abuses in Ireland, in improving 
ntrcanlile regulations, and in detecting Irish 
jobs. The commission on which Mr. Wallace 
presided has been of the greatest possible 
utility, and does infinite credit to the govern- 
ment. The name of Mr. Wallace, in any com- 
mission, has now become a pledge to the pub- 
lic that there is a real intention to investigate 




so£»aa icfDe9,w« 
aad 

hope that, fiir dw 
be led 



yet COOK, wkeft it will be h eL ^ie d easier lo 
govern Ireland by the love of the ouay ihaa by 
dw power of uae few — when dM paltty and. 
daa^erofis ■arhinegy of bigoted fectioa aad 
prMtUMcd paorooafe nuy be dispensed wish, 
aad the vessel of die scale be peopcUed by iht 
aaiaral cnrreBi of popobr iasertsts aad iht 
bteadi of popular appliir la ifae mcaa 
use. we caaaoc resat dM leaiptttioa of graciag 
oar fnariasioa with the foUowiag beaacifd 
passage, ia which the aatfaor aUaJgi to iht 
hopes dial were raised at another gfcai eta d 
partial coacessioa aad liberality — dm of iht 
levolatioa of 1783^— whea, abo^ bcnefiia wen 
coafened which proved abortive bccaaw ihcy 
were incomplete and balm poaivd iaio the 
woaad, where the eaveaoned shaft was yet kft 
lorankk. 

* Aad here," says the gallaat Capcaia Sock^— 
''as the free coafessioa of wcakaeases coaMi- 
tntes the chief charm and ose of biography— I 
will candidly own that the dawn of prosperity 
and concord, which I now saw breakiag over 
the fortunes of my country, so dazzled and de- 
ceived my yoathfol eyes, and so naseuled every 
hereditary notion of what I owed to my name 
and family, thai — shall I confess it?--I even 
bailed with pleasure the prospects of peace 
and freedom that seemed opening arooad mt ; 
nay, was ready, in the boyish enthasiasm of 
the moment, to sacrifice all my own personal 
interest in all future riots and rebeUioas»to the 
one bright, seducing object of my coBntr|*s 
liberty and repose. 

** When I contemplated soch a man as die 
venerable Cbjuriemonl, whose nobility was to 
the people like a fort over a valley— elevated 
above them solely for their defence; who in- 
troduced the polish of the courtier into dm 
camp of the freeman, and served his country 
with all that pure, Platonic devotion, which a 
true knight in the times of chivalry proftred 
to his mistress ; — when I listened to the eio* 
quence of Grattan, the very music of freedom— 
her first, fresh matin song, aAer a long night 
of slavery, degradation, and sorrow ; — ^when I 
saw the bright offerings whicn he brought to 
the shrine of his country, — wisdom, genius, 
courage, and patience, invigorated and embel- 
lished by all those social and domestic virtues, 
without which the loAiest talents stand isolated 
in the moral waste around them, like the pillars 
of Palmjrra towering in a wilderoess I — when 
I reflected on all this, it not only disheartened 
me for the mission of discord which I had un- 
dertaken, but made me secretly hope that it 
might be rendered unnecessary; and that a 
country, which could prv^uce such men and 
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tehi«T« sQch a rerolatioB, might yet— in spite 
of the joint efforts of the goTernment and mj 
fkmily— take her rank in the scale of nations, 
and be happy ! 

'* My father, however, who saw the momen- 
tary dazzle by which I was affected, soon drew 
me out of this false light of hope m wnicn I 
lay basking, and set the tmth before me in a 
way bat too conviDcing and ominous. *Be 
not deceived, boy,* he would say, ' by the fal- 
lacions appearances before yon. Eminently 
great and good as is the man to whom Ireland 



owes this short era of glory, oir work, belicTt 
me; will last longer than his. We have a 
power on onr side that < will not willingly let 
us die;* and, long after Grattan shall hava 
disappeared from earth^ike that arrow shot 
into the clouds by Alcestes, effecting nothings 
but leaving a long train of light behind himr- 
the fkmily of the Rocxs will continue to flouriah 
in all their native glory, upheld by the ever- 
watchful care of the legislature, and fostefw 
ed by that * nursing-mother of Liberty,* tlM 
Church.' " 



GRANBY/ 

[Edivbuboh Ravixw, 1826.] 



Tatat is nothing more amusing in the spec- 
tacles of the present day, than to see the Sir 
Johns and Sir Thomases of the House of Com- 
mons struck aghast by the useful science and 
wise novelties of Mr. Huskisson and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Treason, Disaffection, 
Ageism, Republicanism, and Socinianism— 
the great guns in the Noodle's park of artillery 
— ^they cannot bring to bear upon these gentle- 
men. Even to charge with a regiment of an- 
cestors is not quite so efficacious as it used to 
be ; and all that remains, therefore, is to rail 
against Peter M'Culloch and political econo- 
my! In the mean time, day alter day, down 
goes one piece of nonsense or another. The 
most approved trash, and the most trusty cla- 
mours, are found to be utterly powerless. Two- 
penny taunts and trumpery truisms have lost 
their destructive omnipotence; and the ex- 
hausted commonplace-man, and the afflicted 
fool, moan over the ashes of imbecility, and 
strew flowers on the urn of ignorance ! Gene- 
ral Elliot found the London tailors in a state 
of mutiny, and he raised from them a regiment 
of light cavalry, which distinguished itself in 
a very striking manner at the battle of Minden. 
In humble imitation of this example, we shall 
avail ourselves of the present political disaA 
faction and unsatisihctory idleness of many 
men of rank and consequence, to request their 
attention to the Novel of Granby — written, as 
we have heard, by a young gentleman of the 
name of Lister,f and from which we have de- 
rived a considerable deal of pleasure and en- 
tertainment 

The main question as to a novel is— did it 
amuse f were you surprised at dinner coming 
so soon f did you mistake eleven for ten, and 
twelve for eleven! were you too late to dress! 
and did you sit up beyond the usual hour ! If ) 
a novel produces these effects, it is good ; if it 
does not— story, language, love, scandal itself, 
cannot save it. It is only meant to please; and 
it must do that, or it does nothing. Now 

• Ortinkf. A Jfond in Tkr§9 Vthmta. London, Col- 
MnrBf 1896. 

f This Is the f entleroan who now keept th« keyi ot 
LUh md I>eath, the JShttor of the world. 



Granby seems to ns to answer this test ex* 
tremely well; it produces unpunctuality, makes 
the reader too late for dinner, impatient of con* 
tradiction, and inattentiver-even if a bishop 
is making an observation, or a gentleman 
lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Cata» 
racts, is let loose upon the drawing-room. The 
objection, indeed, to these compositions, when 
they are well done, is, that it is impossible to do 
any thing, or perform any human duty, while 
we are engaged in them. Who can read Mn 
Hallam's Middle Ages, or extract the root of 
an impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, 
when he is in the middle of Mr. Trebeck and 
Lady Charlotte Duncan ! How can the boy's 
lesson be heard, about the Jove-nourished 
Achilles, or his six miserable verses upon Dido 
be corrected, when Henry Granby and Mr. 
Courtenay are both making love to Miss Jer- 
myn! Common life palls in the middle of 
these artificial scenes. All is emotion when 
the book is open — all dnll, flat, and feeble when 
it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living 
with an old uncle in the country, falls in lova 
with Miss Jermyn, and Miss Jermjm with himt 
but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as tha 
young gentleman is not rich, having discover 
ed, by long living in the world and patient 
observation of its ways, that young people ar« 
commonly Malthns-proof and have children, 
and that young and old must eat, very naturally 
do what they can to discourage the union. Th0 
young people, however, both go to town-^meaC 
at balls-HButter, blush, look and cannot speak 
—speak and cannot look^— suspect, misinter- 
pret, are sad and mad, peevish and jealous^ 
fond and foolish; but the passion, after ally 
seems less near to its accomplishment at tha 
end of the season than the beginning. Tha 
uncle of Granby, however, dies, and leaves to 
his nephew a statement accompanied with tha 
requisite proofs-^that Mr.Tyrrel,the supposed 
son of Lord Malton, is illegitimate, and thai 
he, Grsnby, is the heir to Lord Malton's for* 
tune. The second volume is now far advanced^ 
and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accord" 
ingly Mr. Lister very judiciously despatabat 
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Unj Oranbj iolMriU the MtaM — bU ririaes 
(far what sbows off Tirtm like ludt) ai^ 
diaeoTKred br ibe JermTiit — and thejr many ih 
the last act. 

lIpoD this slender ttoTj, the anthor hai 
eeeded in making a very agreeable and inle- 
reiling novel ; and he haa incceeded, we think, 
chieflj, by Ihe Teiy easy and natural piclnn 
of manners, at ihey really exist among ibe 
npper classes j by the description oC new cha- 
laciers jodicioasly drawn and failhfnlly pre. 
■erred ; and by Ihe introdnclion of many slrih. 
ing and well-managed ineideals; and we ar^ 
particularly stmck thronghont the whole with 
the discretion and good sense of the author. 
" ' ' ' ; there is nothing in ex. 



anperintending jadgmenl rarely (luits bim. 

We would instance, as a proof of bis tact 
■nd talent, the visit al Lord Daveotry's, and 
the descriptioa of characters of which the party 
Is composed. There are absolutely no events; 
nobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. There 
is liille of love, or of haired ; no great passion 
comes into play; but nothing can be farther 
removed from dulness and insipidity. Who 
ha* ever lived in the world witbonl often 
meeting the Miss Clilluns I 

"The Miss CUnons were good-huraonred 
girls 1 not handsome, but of pleasing manners, 
and sufficiently clever to keep up the ball of 
conversation very agreeably for an occasional 
half hour. They were always an eouranl da 
jour, and knew and saw the first of every thing 
— were in the earliest confidence of many a 
bride elect, and could frequently lell that a 
marriage was 'ofi^ long after il had been an- 
nounced as 'on the tapis' in the morning 
papers — always knew sometbing of the new 
opera, or the new Scotch novel, before any 
body else did — were the first who made fizgigs, 
or acted charades— contrived to have private 
views of most exhibitions, and were supposed 
Id have led Ihe fashionable throng to the 
Caledonian Chapel, Cross Strcel. Halton Gar- 
den. Their employments were like those of 
most other girls; Ihey sang, played, drew, 
rode, read occasionally, spoiled much muslin, 
manufactured purses, handscreens, and reti- 
cules for a repository, and transcribed a con- 
■iderable quantity of music out of lai^ fair 
print into diminutive manuscript 

*Misa Clifton was clever and accomplished; 
nther cold, but very conversable; collected 
aeals, franks, and anecdotes of the day; and 
was a greater retailer of the latter. Anne was 
odd and enlertaining ; was a formidable quiz- 
ler, and no mean caricaturist; liked fun in 
most shapes ; and next lo making people 
langb, had rather they stared at what she said. 
Maria was the echo of the other two ; vouched 
for at) Miss CliRon's anecdotes, and led the 
langb at Anne's repartees. They were plain, 
and Ihey knew il ; and cared less about it than 
roung ladies usually do. Their plainness, 
however, would have been less sirihiae, but i 
for that hard, pale, par-boiled town look, — thai \ 
stamp of fashion, with which late hours and 
hot rooms generally endow lb* female lace." I 
— <pp. 103— 105.J I 



Having introdnced onr reader lo the Vim 
Cliftoni, we must make him aoqnainied wiik 
Mr. Trebeck, one of those nniversally appeww 
ing gentlemen and tremeitdons table tyranti 
by whom London societr ia lo freqneiily g» 
Temedi— 

"Mr. Trebeck had great powers of OMr- 
tainment, and t keen and lively ntni te 
satire; and could talk down his snperioi^ 
whether in rank or talent, with reiy impoting 
confidence. He Mw the advantages of^beisc 
formidable, and obierred with derision how 
those whose malignity he pampered willi 
ridicule of others, vainly Ibonght to pnrchaM 
by snhserviency exemption for themselves. 
He had sounded the gullibility of the world; 
knew the precise current value of pretension; 
and soon found himself the acknowledged 
timpire, the last appeal, of many contented 
followers. 

"He seldom commilled himself by piaise or 
recommendation, but rather left his example 
and adoption lo work its way. Ai lor censure 
be had both ample and wiity sicre ; bnl hen 
loo he often husbanded his remarks, and irtiere 
needless or dangerous lo define a Ikul^ 
check admiration by an incrednloiia 
smile, and depress pretensions of a aeaaon'a 
standing by the raising of an eyebrow. He 
had a quick perception of the foibles of ochert. 



and a keen relish for bantering and expoaing 
them. No keeper of a menagerie conkTbetler 
show offa monkey than he could an 'originaL* 



them. No keeper of a menagerie c< 
show off a monkey than ' " " " " 
He could ingeniously ci 
subject to place his own absurdities in the 
best point of view, and would cloak his deri> 
sion under the blandest cajolery. Imitators he 
loved much; but to baffle them — more. He 
loved lo turn upon the luckless adopters of 
is last folly, and see them precipitately back 
out of the scrape into which himself had led 

In the ari of cutting he shone unrivalled : 
be knew the 'when,' the 'where,' and the 
' how.' Without affecting useless short-sight- 
edness, he conld assume thai calm hut wan* 
dering gaxe which veers, as if nnconscionsty, 
round Ihe proscribed individual; neither fix- 
ing, nor to be fixed; not looking on vacancy, 
nor on any one object; neither occupied nor 
abstracted ; a look which perhaps excuses you 
10 the person aU, and, at an^ rale, prevents 
him from accosting yon. Onginaiity was hit 
idol. He wished to astonish, even if h^ did 
not amuse ; and bad rather say a silly thing 
than a commonplace one. He was led by this 
sometimes even to approach Ihe verge of 
rudeness and vulgarity; but he had consider 
able tact, and a happy hardihood, which gene- 
rally carried him through the difficulties inu 
which his fearless love of origioality bronghl 
■ m. Indeed, he well knew ihai what would, 
the present condition of his repnlation, ba 
scouted in any body else, wonid pass current 
with the world in him. Such was the fai^ 
famed and redoubtable Mr. Trebeck."— (pp. 

109— 1 la.) 

This sketch we think exceedingly cterer. 
Bol we are not sure that ils merit is fully snf 
lained by the actoal presentmeni of its snbjtcfc 
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He makes his debnt at dinner very character- 
istically, by gliding in quietly after it is half 
over ; but in the dialogue which follows with 
Miss Jerm3m, he seems to us a little too reso- 
lutely witty, and somewhat affectedly odd — 
though the whole scene is executed with spirit 
and talent 

** The duke had been discoursing on cookery, 
when Mr. Trebeck turned to her, and asked m 
a low tone if she had ever met the duke before 
— «I assure you,* said he, 'that upon that sub- 
ject he is well worth attending to. He is sup- 
posed to possess more true science than any 
amateur of his day. By the bye, what is the 
dish before you 1 It looks well, and I see you 
are eating some of it Let me recommend it 
to him upon your authority ; I dare not upon 
my own.' — ^«Then pray do not use mine.' — 
'Yes, I will, with your permission; V\l tell 
kim you thought, by what dropped from him 
in conversation, that it would exactly suit the 
genius of his taste. Shall I? Yes^ — ^Duke,' 
(raising his voice a little, and speaking across 
the table, W Oh, no ! how can you V—* Why 
not! — ^Duke,* (with a glance at Caroline,) 

* will you allow me to take wine with you 1'— 

* I thought,' said she, relieved IVom her trepida- 
tion, and laughing slightly, ' you would never 
say any thing so very strange.' — ^ You have too 
good an opinion of me ; I blush for my tin- 
worthiness. But confess, that in fact you were 
rather alarmed at the idea of being held up to 
such a critic as the recommender of a bad 
dish.'— * Oh, no, I was not thinking of that; 
but I hardly know the duke: and it would 
have seemed so odd ; and perhaps he might 
have thought that I had really told you to say 
something of that kind.' — * Of course he would; 
but you must not suppose that he would have 
been at all surprised at it Fm afraid you are 
not aware of the full extent of your privileges, 
and are not conscious how many things young 
ladies can, and may, and will do.' — * Indeed I 
am not — perhaps you will instruct me.' — * Ah, 
I never do that for any body. I like to see 
young ladies instruct themselves. It is better 
for them, and much more amusing to me. 
But, however, for once I will venture to tell 
you, that a very competent knowledge of the 
duties of women may, with proper attention, 
be picked up in a ball room.' — ^*Then I hope,' 
said she, laughing, * you will attribute my defi- 
ciency to my little experience of ball. I have 
only been at two.' — ^'Only two! and one of 
them I suppose a race ball. Then you have 
not yet experienced any of the pleasures of a 
London season 1 Never had the dear delight 
of seeing and being seen, in a well of tall 
people at a ront, or passed a pleasant hour at 
a ball upon a staircase t I envy you. You 
have much to enjoy.* — * You do not mean that 
I really have V — * Yes — really. But let me 
give you a caution or two. Never dance with 
any man without first knowing his character 
and condition, on the word of two credible 
chaperons. At balls, too, consider what you 
come for — ^to dance of course, and not to con- 
verse ; therefore, never talk yourself, nor 
encourage it in others.' — * Fm afraid I can only 
ttuswer for myself.' — * Why, if foolish, well- 
meaning people will choose to be entertaining, 



I question if you have the power of frovminff 
them down in a very forbidden manner: but! 
would give them no countenance neverthe- 
less.' — * Your advice seems a little ironical.'^ 
* Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it— 
that is its chief beauty. It is equally good 
taken either way.' — After a slight pause, he 
continued — ^ I hope you do not sing, or play, 
or draw, or do any thing that every body else 
does.' — * I am obliged to confess that I do a 
little — ^very little — in each.* — ^'I understand 
your " very little :" Fm afraid you are accom* 
plished.' — ^Yoa need have no fear of that 
But whv are you an enemy to all accomplish- 
ments 1 — * All accomplishments 1 Nay, surely, 
you do not think me an enemy to all 1 What 
can you possibly take me fori' — 'I do not 
know,' said she, laughing slightly^ — ^ Yes, I sec 
you do not know exactly what to make of me 
— and you are not without your apprehensions. 
I can perceive that, though you tiy to conceal 
them. — But never mind. I am a safe person 
to sit hear — sometimes. I am to-day. This is 
one of my lucid intervals. Fm much better, 
thanks to my keeper. There he is, on the 
other side of the table — the tall man in black,* 
(pointing out Mr. Bennet,) * a highly respect- 
able kind of person. I came with him here 
for change of air. How do you think I look 
at present 1'— Caroline could not answer him 
for laughing.— * Nay,' said he, 'it is cruel to 
laugh on such a subject. It is very hard that 
you should do that, and misrepresent my 
meaning too.'— 'Well then,' said Caroline, 
resuming a respectable portion of gravity, 
'Ihat I may not be guilty of that again, what 
accomplislunentsdo you allow to be tolerable 1* 
— ^ Let me see,' said he, with a look of consi- 
deration; 'you may play a waltz with one 
hand, and dance as little as you think conve- 
nient You may draw caricatures of your 
intimate friends. You may not sing a note of 
Rossini; nor sketch gateposts and donkeys 
after nature. You may sit to a harp, but you 
need not play it You must not paint minia- • 
tures nor copy Swiss costumes. But you may 
manufacture any thing — ftx)m a cap down to 
a pair of shoes— always remembering that the 
less useftil your work the better. Can you 
remember all this 1'—^ I do not know,' said 
she, *i^ comprehends so much; and I am 
rather puzzled between the "mays" and "must 
nots." However, it seems, according to your 
code, that very little is to be required of me ; 
for you have not mentioned any thing that I 
positively nmst do'— • Ah, well, I can reduce 
all to a very small compass. You must be an 
archeress in the ^nmmer, and a skater in the 
winter, and play well at billiards all the year; 
and if you do these extremely well, my admira- 
tion will have no bounds.'—' I believe I must 
forfeit all claim to your admiration then, for 
unfortunately I am not so gifted.' — * Then you 
must place it to the account of ycur oUier 
gifts.'-^ Certainly— when it comes.'—* Oh it is 
sure to come, as you well know: but, never- 
theless, I like that incredulous look extremely.* 
— He then turned away, thinking probably 
that he had paid her the compliment of suflt 
cient attention, and began a conversation with 
Uie duchess, which was carried on in suoh a 
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' w«U-r^ulaled under ii 
inaHd"" 

The busllin^ importance at Sir Thomas 
Jennyn, (he fat duke and his right hand man. 
the blunt toad-eater, Mr. Charlecote, a [oud 
noisy Bportsman, and Lady Jennyu's vorldly 
pmdrncc, are all displayed and managed with 
considerable skill and great power o[ amusing. 
One little &iD against good taste, our author 
sometinies conunils — an error from which Sir 
Waller Bcolt is not exempt. We mean (be 
liijinoar of giving characleristic names to per- 
sons and places; for instance, Sir Thomas- 
Jermyn is Member of Parliament for the town 
of Rottenborough. This very easy and appel- 
lative jocularity seems to as, we confess, to 
aaTOur alittle of Tolnrity; and is therefore 
qnite as anworthy of Mr. Lister, as Dr. Dryas- 
dust is of Sir Waller Scott. The plainest 
names which can be found [Smith, Thomson, 
Johnson, and Simson, always excepted) are 
the best for novels. Lord Chesterton we have 
often met with ; and suffered a good dea) from 
his lordship: a heavy, pompous, meddling 
peer, occupy ing a great share of the conversa- 
tion — saying things in len words which re- 
quired only two, and evidently convinced thai 
he is mokiug a great impression ; a large man, , 
with s large bead, and very landed manner; j 
knowing enongb to torment his fellow-crea- 
tures, not to inslruel Ihem — the ridicule of 
young ladies, and the natural butt and target | 
of wiL It is easy lo talk of carnivorous ani- 1 
mals and heasls of prey -, but does such a man, | 
who lays waste a whole party of civilized i 
beings by prosing, leflfct upon the joy he i 
spoils, and the misery he creates, in the course ' 
of his lifel and that any one who listens to 
him through politeness, would prefer tooth- 
ache or earache to his conversation! Does 
he consider the extreme uneasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered a 
man to be an extremely absurd person, at the 
' same time that it is absolutely impossible lo 
twnvey, by words or manner, the most distant 
suspicion of the discovery! And then, who 
punishes this bore 1 What sessions and what 
assizes for him! What bill is found against 
him! Who indicts himi When the judges 
have gone their vernal and autumnal founds 
— 4be sheep-siealer disappears — the swindler 
^ta ready for the Bay — the solid parts of the 
murderer are preserved in anatomical collec- 
tions. But, after twenty years of crime, the 
bore is discovered in the same house, in the 
tame attitude, eating the same soup, — unpu- 
nished, untried, undissected — no scaffold, no 
skeleton — no mob of gentlemen and ladies lo 
gape over his last dying speech and confes- 

Tbe scene of quizzing the country neigh- 
bours is well imagined, and not ill executed; 
. though there are many more fortunate pas- 
■ages in the book. The elderly widows of the 
metropolis be);, through us, lo return their 
thanks to Mr. Lister lor the following agree- 
able portrait of Mrs. Dormer. 

"It would be difficult to lind a more pleasing 
eiample than Mrs. Dormer, of that much 
Vlwlied class of elderly ladies of the world., 



who are presumed to be happy only at tba 
card table; to grow in bittemeis as they 
advanced in years, and to haunt, like restlea* 
ghosts, those busy circles which tliey oa 
longer either enliven or adorn. Such thcr* 
may be ; but of these she was sot one. She 
was the frequenter ofsociety.hnt not iualara. 
She had grAt natural benevolence of diapgn- 
tion ; a friendly vivacity of manners, whicli 
endeared her to the young, and a steady good 
sense, which commanded the respect of her 
contemporaries ; and many, who did not afrt* 
with her on paiticntar points, were wiUing t» 
allow that there was a good deal of reason in 
Mrs. Dormer's prtjuiHta. She was, perhaps, n 
little blind to the faults of her friends ; a defect 
of which the world could not cure her; bnl 
she was very kind lo their virtues. She wac 
fond of young people, and had an aniropaircd 
gaiety about her, which seemed to expand in 
the contact with them; and she was anxiona 
to promote, for their sake, even those amuse* 
ments for which she had lost all taste henel£ 
She was— but after all, she will be best de- 
scribed by negatives. She was not a match- 
maker, or mischief-maker ; nor did she phima 
herself upon her charity, in implicitly believ- 
ing only jnit half of what the world says. 
She was no retailer of scandalous 'ok rfifs,' 
She did not combat wrinkles with rouge; nor 
did she labour to render years less respected 
by a miserable affectation of girlish fashion*. 
She did not stickle for the inviolable exclusive- 
ness of certain sects ; nor waa she afraid of 
being known tc visit a friend in an nnfashion- 
able quarter of the town. She was no wor- 
shipper of mere rank. She did not patronize 
oddities; nor sancbon those who delight in 
braving the rules of common decency. 3h« 
did not evince her sense of propriety, by 
shaking bands with the recent defendaat in a 
crim. con. cause; nor exhale her devotion in 
Sunday routs." — (pp. 343, 344.) 

Mrs. Clotworthy, we are afraid, will not b« 
quite so well pleased with the description of 
her ronL Mrs. Clotworthy is one of those 
ladies who have ices, fiddlera, and One rooms, 
but DO fine friends. But fine friends may 
always be had, where there are ices, fiddlers, 
and fine rooms: and so, with ten or a dozen 
stars and an Oonalaska chief; and, followed 
by all vicious and salient London, Mrs. Clot- 
worthy lakes the field. 

" The poor woman seemed half deed vitk 
fatigue already; and we cannot venture to say 
whether the prospect of five hours inore eS" 
this high-wrought enjoyment tended much lo 
brace her to the task. It was a brilliant sight, 
and an interesting one, if it could have been 
viewed from some fair vantage ground, with 
ample space, in coolness and in quiet. Rank, 
beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. 
The gay attire ; the glittering jewels ; the more 
resplendent features they adorned, and loo 
frequently the rouged cheek of the sexage- 
narian; the vigilant chaperon; the fair but 
languid form which she conducted ; well curled 
heads, well propped witli starch ; well whis- 
kered gnardsraen; and here and (here fat, good- 
humoured, elderly gentlemen, with start np<w 
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Jieir coats; — all these united ia one cloie 
medley — a curioas piece or liring mouie. 
Most of Ihem came to see and be seen ; Bome 
of the most youthrul professedly to dance ; 
yet how could they 1 at any rate itxBj tried. — 
They stood, if tbey could, with their vis-i-vis 
facing them, — aod sidled across — and back 
■gain, and made one step— or Ito if there was 
room, to the right or left, and joined hands, 
and set — perhaps, and turned their partners, 
or dispensed with it if necessary — and so on 
10 the end of ' La Finale i' and then comes a 
vala for the few who choose it — and then 
another sqaeeiy quadrille — and to on — and on, 
till the weary many 'leave ample room and 
ve^ enough' for the persevering few to figure 
in with greater freedom. 

"But then they talk; oh] ay! tme, we most 
not forget the charms of conversation. And 
what passes between ntnr^enths of them! 
Remarks on the heat of the room; the state 
of the crowd ; the impossibility of dancing, 
and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
it; that on la^t Wednesday was a bad Almack's, 
and on Thursday aworse Opera; that the new 
ballet ia supposel to be good ; mutual iuqniries 
how they Uke Pasta, or Catoiaui, or whoever 
the syren of the day may be; whether they 
have been at Lady A-'s, and whether Ihej are 
Roiug to Mrs. B.'s ; whether they think Miss 
Such-a-one handsome '. and what is the name 
of the geatlemaa talking to her; whether Ros- 
sini's music makes the best quadrilles, and 
whether Collinei's band are the best to ptay 
them. There are many who pay in better 
coin; but the small change is much of this 
description."— (L 2*9— 2f(l.) 

We consider the following description of 
London, as it appears to a person walking 
home aher a rout, at four or fire o'clock in 
the morning, to be as poetical as any thing 
written on the forests of Oniana, or the fUla 
0< Niagara: — 

"Ciranby followed them with his eyes; and 
now, too full <^ happiness to be accessible to 
any feelings of jealousy or repining, after a 
short reverie of the purest satisfaction, be left 
the ball, and sallied out into the fresh cool air 
of a summer morning — suddenly passing from 
the red glare of lamp-light, to the clear sober 
brightness of returning day. He walked cheer- 
folly onward, refreshed and exhilarated by the 
air of morning, and interested with the scene 
aroond him. It was broad day-li^l, and he 
viewed the town under an aspect in which it 
b alike presented to the late retiring votary 
of pleasure, and to the early rising sons of 
business. He stopped on the pavement of 
Oxford street, to contemplate the effect. The 
whole extent of that long vista, unclouded t^ 
the mid-day smoke, was distinctly visible to 
bis eye at once. The houses shrunk to half 
their span, while the few visible spires of the 
adjacent churches seemed to rise less distant 
than before, gaily lipped with early sunshine, 
and much diminished in apparent size, but 
heightened in distinctness and in beauty. Had 
it not been for the cool gray tint which slightly 
mingled with every object, the brighiness was 
almost that of noon. But the life, the bustle 



the busy din, the flowing tide of hnman exia^ 
ence, were til w»iting to con^letetbe simili- 
tnde. All was hushed and silent; and Ihia 
mighty receptacle of human beings, which a 
few short hours would wake into active energy 
and motion, seemed like a city of the dead. 

"There was tittle to break this solemn illu- 
sion. Around were the monuments of human 
exertion, but the hands which formed them 
were no longer there. Few, if any, were the 
symptoms of life. No sounds were heard but 
the heavy creaking of a solitary wagon ; the 
twittering of an occasional sparrow ; the mo- 
notonous tone of the drowsy watchman ; and 
the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, fading 
on the ear till it melted into silence i and the 
eye. that searched fbr living objects fell on 
nothing bat the grim great-coaled guardian of 
the night, mnlBed up into an appearance of 
doubtfnl ehancter between bear amd Kai, and 
scarcely distingnishable, by Iho colour cj bia 
dress, fhim the brown flags along which ba 
sauntered."— (pp. M7— 199.) 

One of the moat prominent eharactera of 
the book, and the best drawn, is that of Tyrrel, 
son of Lord Malton, a noble blackleg, a titled 
gamester, and a profound plotting villain — a 
man, in comparison of whom, nine-tenths of 
the persons hung in Newgate are pure and per- 
fect. The profound dissimulation and wicked 
artifices of this diabolical person are painted 
with great energy and power of description. 
The party at whist made to take in Granby is 
very good, and that part of the story where 
Grsnby compels Tyrrel to refund what he has 
won of Courlenay is of first-rate dramatic ex- 
cellence; and if any one wishes for a short 
and convincing proof of the powers of the 
writer of this novel — to that scene we refer 
him. It shall be the taster of the cheese, and 
we are convinced it will sell the whole article. 
We are so mnch struck with it, that we advise 
. the author to consider serionsl^ whether he 
I could not write a good play. It is many years 
I since a good play bas been written. It is aboni 
'time, judging firam the common economy of 
nature, that a good dramatic writer should ap- 
pear. We promise Mr. Lister sincerely, that 
the Edinburgh Review shall rapidly undeceive 
him if he mistakes his talents; and that hii 
delusion shall not last beyond the first tragedy 

The picture at tbo ezhibitira is extremely 
wen managed, and all the rarions love-triekx 
of attempting to appear indiffirent, are, aa 
well as we eaa renember, from the lif^. 
But it is thirty or forty year* since we hav* 
b«en in love. 

The homr of an BfTeetitniale and devterons 
mamma is a handsome ymiag man without 
money: and the following lecture deserves to 
be committed to memory by all managing 
mothers, and repeated at proper intervals to 
the female progeny. 

*"Tnie,my 1ove,bntunderstand me. Idon'f 
wish you positivelyto avoid him. I would not 
go away, for instance, if I saw him coming,OT 
even turn my head that I might not see him as 
he passed. That would be too bnad and 
marked. People might notice it. It wonL. 
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look partieuiar. We should never do any thing 
that looks parliaUar. No, I would answer him 
civilly and composedly whenever he spoke to 
me, and then pass on, just as you might in the 
case of any hody else. But I leave all this to 
your own tact and discretion, of which nobody 
has more for her age. I am sure you can 
enter into all these niceties, and that my obser- 
vations will not be lost upon you. And now, 
my love, let me mention another thing. You 
must get over that little embarrassment which 
I see you show whenever you meet him. It 
was very natural and excusable the first time, 
considering our long acquaintance with him and 
Che Gener^: but we must make our conduct 
conform to circumstances ; so try to get the bet- 
ter of this little flutter : it does not look well, and 
might be observed. There is no quality more 
valuable in a young person than self-posses- 
sion. 80 you must keep down these blushes,' 
said she, patting her on Uie cheek, ' or I believe 
I must rouge you »— though it would be a 
thousand pities, with the pretty natural colour 
you have. But 3'ou must remember what I 
have been saying. Be more composed in your 
behaviour. Try to adopt the manner which I 
do. It may be difficult ; but you see I con- 
trive it, and I have known Mr. Granby a great 
deal longer than you have, Caroline.' "-^Cpp* 
81, 22.) 

These principles are of the highest practical 
importance in an age when the art of marrying 
daughters is carried to the highest pitch of 
excellence, when love must be made to the 
young men of fortune, not only by the young 
lady, who must appear to be dying for him, but 
by the father, mother, aunts, cousins, tutor, 
gamekeeper, and stable-boy — assisted by the 
parson of the parish, and the churchwardens. 
if ar.y of these fail. Dives pouts, and the match 
is off. 

The merit of this writer is, that he catches 
delicate portraits, which a less skilful artist 
would pass over, from not thinking the fea- 
tures sufficiently marked. We are struck, 
however, with the resemblance, and are pleased 
with the conquest of difficulties — we remem- 
ber to have seen such faces, and are sensible 
that they form an agreeable variety to the ex- 
pression of more marked and decided cha- 
racter. Nobody, for instance, can deny that he 
is acquainted with Miss Darrell. 

*'Miss Darrell was not strictly a beauty. She 
had not, as was frequently observed by her 
female friends, and unwillingly admitted by 
her male admirers, a single truly good feature 
in her face. But who could quarrel with the 
tout etiKtnbU? who but must be dazzled with 
the graceful animation with which those fea^ 
loref were lighted up t Let critics hesitate to 



pronounce her beautifhl; at any rate ihef 
must allow her to be fascinating. Place a 
perfect stranger in a crowded assembly, and 
she would first attract his eye ; correcter beau- 
ties would pass unnoticed, and his first atten- 
tion would be riveted by her. She was all 
brilliancy and efifect; but it were hard to say 
she studied it; so little did her spontaneous, 
airy graces convey the impression of premedi« 
tated practice. She was a sparkling tissue of 
little affectations, which, however, appeared so 
interwoven with herself, that their seeming 
artlessness disarmed one's censure. Strip 
them away, and you destroyed at once the 
brilliant being that so much attracted you ; and 
it thus became difficult to condemn what you 
felt unable, and, indeed, unwilling, to removCi 
With positive affectation, malevolence itself 
could rarely charge her ; and prudish censure 
seldom exceeded the guarded limits of a dzy 
remark, that Miss Darrell had * a good deal 
of manner,* 

''Eclat she sought and gained. Indeed, she 
was both formed to gain it, and disposed to 
desire it But she required an extensive sphere. 
A ball-room was her true arena; for she walti- 
ed *d ravir* and could talk enchantingly about 
nothing. She was devoted to fashion, and all 
its fickleness, and went to the extreme when- 
ever she could do so consistently with gracCi 
But she aspired to be a leader as well as a fol- 
lower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode tiiat 
was unbecoming to herself, and dressed to suit 
the genius of her face."— (pp. 28, 29.) 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist ! If 
four or five men are in a room, and show a 
disposition to break the peace, no human ma^ 
gistrate (not even Mr. Justice Bayley) could 
do more than bind them over to keep the peace, 
and commit them if they refused. But the 
writer of the novel stands with a pen in his 
hand, and can run any of them through the 
body, — can knock down any one individual, 
and keep the others upon their legs ; or, like 
the last scene in the first tragedy written by a 
young man of genius, can put them all to 
death. Now, an author possessing such ex- 
traordinary privileges, should not have allowed 
Mr. Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill-ma- 
naged ; particularly as Granby does not return 
the blow, or turn him out of the house. Nobody 
should suffisr his hero to have a black eye, or 
to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would 
never have come down to these times if Agac 
memnon had given Achilles a box on tba 
ear. Wc should have trembled for the JSneii. 
if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious 
^neas in the 4th book, ^neas may have de- 
served it ; but he could not have founded th« 
Roman empire after so distressing an accident 
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ISLAND OF CEYLON.* 

[EDumumsH Riniw, 1803.] 



It is now litt\e more than half a century 
since the English first began to establish them- 
selves in any force upon the peninsula' of 
India ; and we at present possess in that coun- 
try a more extensive territory, and a more nn« 
merous population, than any European power 
can boast of at home. In no instance has the 
genius of the English, and their courage, shone 
forth more conspicuously than in their contest 
with the French for.the empire of India. The 
numbers on both sides were always inconsider- 
able ; but the two nations were fairly matched 
against each other, in the cabinet and in the 
field; the struggle was long and obstinate; and, 
at the conclusion, the French remained mas- 
ters of a dismantled town, and the English of 
the grandest and most extensive colony that 
the world has ever seen. To attribute this 
success to the superior genius of Clive, is not 
to diminish the reputation it confers on his 
country, which reputation must of course be 
elevated by the number of great men to which 
it gives birth. But the French were by no 
means deficient in casualties of genius at that 
period, unless Bussy is to be considered as a 
man of common stature of mind, or Dupleixto 
be classed with the vulgar herd of politicians. 
Neither was Clive (though he clearly stands 
forward as the most prominent figure in the 
group) without the aid of some military men 
of very considerable talents. Clive extended 
our Indian empire; but General Lawrence 
preserved it to be extended; and the former 
caught, perhaps, from the latter, that military 
spirit by which he soon became a greater 
soldier than him, without whom he never 
would have been a soldier at all. 

Gratifying as these reflections upon our 
prowess in India are to national pride, they 
bring with them the painful reflection, that so 
considerable a portion of our strength and 
wealth is vested upon such precarious founda- 
tions, and at such an immense distance from 
the parent country. The glittering fragments 
of the Portuguese empire, scattered up and 
down the East, should teach us the instability 
of such dominion. We are (it is true) better 
capable of preserving what we have obtained, 
lian any other nation which has ever colonized 
in Southern Asia : but the object of ambition 
is so tempting, and the perils to which it is 
exposed so numerous, that no calculating mind 
can found any durable conclusions upon this 
branch of our commerce, and this source of 
our strength. 

In the acquisition of Ceylon, we have ob- 
tained the greatest of all our wants — a good 



^ jf» JUco%nt of the Island •/ Cevlon. By Robbkt 
PcmciTAL, Esq., of hit Mafeity't Nineteenth Reffment 
of Foot London, C* and R. BkldwiB. 



harbour. For it is a very ringular fact, tha*, 
in the whole peninsula of India, Bombay ii 
alone capable of affording a safe retreat to 
ships during the period of the monsoons. 

The geographical figure of our possessions 
in Ceylon is whimsical enough : we possess 
the whole of the sea-coast, and enclose in a pe- 
riphery the unfortunate King of Candia, whos^ 
rugged and mountainous dominions may be 
compared to a coarse mass of iron, set in a 
circle of silver. The Popilian ring, in which 
this votary of Buddha has been so long held 
by the Portuguese and Dutch, has infused tho 
most vigilant jealousy into the government, 
and rendered it as difficult to enter the kingw 
dom of Candia, as if it were Paradise or China ; 
and yet, once there, alwajrs there ; for the dif- 
ficulty of departing is just as great as the difll* 
culty of arriving; and his Candian excellency, 
who has used every device in his power to 
keep them out, is seized with such an afifection 
for those who baffle his defensive artifices, 
that he can on no account suffer them to de- 
part He has been known to detain a string 
of four or tre Dutch embassies, till various 
members of the legation died of old age at his 
court, while they were expecting an answer to 
their questions, and a return to their presents :* 
and his majesty once exasperated a Uttlo 
French ambassador to such a degree, by the 
various pretences under which he kept him at 
his court, that this lively member of Uie corps 
diplomatique, one day, in a furious passion, 
attacked six or seven of his majesty's largest 
elephants sword in hand, and would, in all 
probability, have reduced Uiem to mince-meat, 
if the poor beasts had not been saved from the 
unequal combat 

The best and most ample account of Ceylon 
is contained in the narrative of Robert Knox, 
who, in the middle of the 17th century, was 
taken prisoner there (while refitting his ship) 
at the age of nineteen, and remained nineteen 
years on the island, in slavery to the King of 
Candia. During this period, he learnt the 
language, and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the people. The account he has given of 
them is extremely entertaining, and written in 
a very simple and unafi*ected style ; so much 
so, indeed, that he presents his reader with a 
very grave account of the noise the devil 
makes in the woods of Candia, and of the fre- 
quent opportunities he has had of hearing him. 

Mr. Percival does not pretend to deal with 
the devil; but appears to have used the fiiir 
and natural resources of observation and good 
sense, to put together an interesting description 
of Ceylon. There is nothing m Uie book very 
animated, or very profound, but it is without 

^ Knox's Otyloa. 
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Eretensioos ; and if it does not excite attention 
y any unnsaal powers of description, it never 
disgusts by credulity, wearies by prolixity, or 
offends by affectation. It is such an account 
as a plain military man of diligence and com- 
mon sense might be expected to compose ; and 
narratives like these we most not despise. To 
military men we have been, and must be, in- 
debted for our first acquaintance with the inte- 
rior of many countries. Conquest has explored 
more than ever curiosity has done : and the 
path for science has been commonly opened 
Dy the sword. 

We shall proceed to give a very summary 
Abstract of the principal contents of Mr. Per- 
cival's book. 

The immense accessions of territory which 
the English have acquired in the East Indies 
lince the American war, rendered it absolutely 
necessary, that some effort should be made to 
obtain possession of a station where ships might 
remain in safety during the violent storms in- 
cidental to that climate. As the whole of that 
large tract which we possess along the Coro- 
mandel coast presents nothing but open roads, 
all vessels are obliged, on the approach of 
Uie monsoons, to stand out in the open seas ; and 
there are many parts of the coast that can be 
approached only during a few months of the 

Sear. As the harbour of Trincomalee, which 
\ equally secure at all seasons, afforded the 
means of obviating these disadvantages, it is 
evident that, on the first rupture with the Dutch, 
our countrymen would attempt to gain posses- 
sion of it. A body of troops was, in conse- 
quence, detached in the year 1795, for the 
conquest of Ceylon, whicn (in consequence 
of the indiscipline which political dissension 
had introduced among the Dutch troops) was 
effected almost without opposition. 

Ceylon is now inhabited by the English ; 
the remains of the Dutch, and Portuguese, the 
Cinglese or natives, subject to the dominion 
of the Europeans ; the Candians, subject to the 
king of their own name ; and the Vaddahs, or 
wild men, subject to no power. A Ceylonese 
Dutchman is a course, grotesque species of 
animal, whose native apathy and phlegm is 
animated only by the insolence of a colonial 
tyrant: his principal amusement appears to 
consist in smoking; but his pipe, according to 
Mr. PercivaPs account, is so seldom out of his 
mouth, that his smoking appears to be almost 
as much a necessary function of animal life as 
his breathing. His day is eked out with gin, 
ceremonious visits, and prodigious quantities of 
gross food,drippingwithoil and butter; his mind, 
just able to reach from one meal to another, is 
incapable of farther exertion ; and, after the pant- 
ing and deglutition of a long protracted dinner, 
reposes on the sweet expectation that, in a few 
hours, the carnivorous toil will be renewed. 
He lives only to digest, and, while the organs 
of gluttony perform their office, he has not a 
wish beyond; and is the happy man which 
Horace describes: — 



in mpm totut, terei, atque rotundus. 



The descendants of the Portuguese differ 
materially from the Moors, Malabars, and other 
Mahometans. Their great obiect is to show 



the world they are Europeans and Christiaa& 
Unfortunately, their ideas of Christianity are m 
imperfect, that the only mode they can hitnpoa 
of displaying their faith, is by wearing hats and 
breeches, and by these habiliments they con- 
sider themselves as showing a proper degree 
of contempt, on various parts of the body, to- 
wards Mahomet and Buddha. They are laiy 
treacherous, effeminate, and passionate to ex 
cess ; and are, in fact, a locomotive and ani- 
mated farrago of the bad qualities of all 
tongues, people, and nations, on the face of 
the earth. 

The Malays, whom we forgot before to eaih 
merate, form a very considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon. Their original ea» 
pire lies in the peninsula of Malacca, from 
whence they have extended themselvea over 
Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and a vast nnm- 
ber of other islands in the peninsula of India. 
It has been many years customaiy for tlm 
Dutch to bring them to Ceylon, forthepnrpost 
of carrying on various branches of trade and 
manufacture, and in order also to employ then 
as soldiers and servants. The Malays are the 
most vindictive and ferocious of living beings. 
They set little or no value on their own exist- 
ence, in the prosecution of their odions pas- 
sions; and having thus broken the great tie 
which renders man a being capable of being 
governed, and fit for society, they are a constant 
source of terror to all those who have any 
kind of connection or relation with them. A 
Malay servant, from the apprehension excited 
by his vindictive disposition, often becomes 
the master of his master. It is as dangerous 
to dismiss him as to punish him; end the 
rightful despot, in order to avoid assassination, 
is almost compelled to exchange characters 
with his slave. It is singular, however, that 
the Malay, incapable of submission on any 
other occasion, and ever ready to avenge in« 
suit with death, submits to the severest military 
discipline with the utmost resignation and 
meekness. The truth is, obedience to his ofli- 
cers forms part of his religious creed; and 
the same man who would repay the most in* 
significant insult with death, will submit to be 
lacerated at the halbert with the patience of n 
martyr. This is truly a tremendous people' 
When assassins and blood-hounds will fall in ^ 
rank and file, and the most furious savages 
submit (with no diminution of their ferocity) 
to the science and discipline of war, they only 
want a Malay Bonaparte to lead them to the 
conquest of the world. Our curiosity has al- 
ways been very highly excited by the accounts 
of this singular people ; and we cannot help 
thinking, that, one day or another, when they 
are more full of opium than usual, they trill 
run a muck from Cape Coraorin to the Caspian* 

Mr. Percival does not consider the Ceylonese 
as descended from the continentals of the 
peninsula, but rather from the inhabitants of 
the Maldive Islands, whom they very much 
resemble in complexion, features, language, 
and manners. 

"The Ceylonese (says Mr. Percival) are 
courteous and polite in their demeanour, even 
to a degree far exceeding their civilization. In 
several qualities they are greatly superior to 
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all other Indians who have fallen within the 
■phere of my observation. I have already ex- 
empted them from the censure of stealing and 
lying, which seem to be almost inherent in the 
nature of an Indian. They are mild, and by 
no means captious or passionate in their in- 
tercourse with each other ; though, when once 
their anger is roused, it is proportionably fu- 
rious and lasting. Their hatred is indeed 
mortal, and they will frequently destroy them- 
selves to obtain the destruction of the detested 
object. One instance will serve to show the 
extent to which this passion is carried. If a 
Ceylonese cannot obtain money due to him by 
another, he goes to his debtor, and threatens 
to kill himself if he is not instantly paid. This 
threat, which is sometimes put in execution, 
reduces the debtor, if it be in his power, to 
immediate compliance with the demand : as, 
by their law, if any man causes the loss of 
another man's Ufe, his own is the forfeit ' An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,' is a pro- 
verbial expression continually in their mouths. 
This is, on other occasions, a very common 
mode of revenge among them; and a Cey- 
lonese has often been known to contrive to kill 
himself in the company of his enemy, that the 
latter might suffer for it. 

** This dreadful spirit of revenge, so incon- 
sistent with the usually mild and humane sen- 
timents of the Ceylonese, and much more con- 
genial to the bloody temper of a Malay, still 
continues to be fostered by the sacred cus- 
toms of the Candians. Among the Cinglese, 
however, it has been greatly mitigati^ by 
their intercourse with Europeans. The despe- 
rate mode of obtaining revenge which I have 
just described, has been given up, from having 
been disappointed of its object ; as, in all those 
parts under our dominion, the European modes 
of investigating and punishing crimes are en- 
forced. A case of this nature occurred at 
Caltura in 1799. A Cinglese peasant hap- 
pening to have a suit or controversy with an- 
other, watched an opportunity of going to bathe 
in company with him, and drowned himself, 
with the view of having his adversary put to 
death. The latter was upon this taken up, and 
sent to Columbo to take his trial for making 
away with the deceased, upon the principle of 
having been the last seen in his company. 
There was, however, nothing more than pre- 
sumptive proof against the culprit, and he was 
of course acquitted. This decision, however, 
did not by any means tally with the sentiments 
of the Cinglese, who are as much inclined to 
continue their ancient barbarous practice, as 
their bretkren the Candians, although they are 
deprived of the power.'*— (pp. 70 — 72.) 

The warlike habits of the Candians make 
them look with contempt on the Cinglese, 
who are almost entirely unacquainted wiUi the 
management of arms. They have the habit 
«md character of mountaineers — warlike, hardy, 
enterprising, and obstinate. They have, at 
various times, proved themselves very formi- 
dable enemies to the Dutch ; and in that kind 
of desultory warfare, which is the only one 
their rugged country will admit of, have cut 
off large parties of the troops of both these 
aations. The King of Candia, as we have be- 



fore mentioned, possesses only the middle of 
the island, which nature, and his Candian ma- 
jesty, have rendered as inaccessible as po8si« 
ble. It is traversable only by narrow wood* 
paths, known to nobody but the natives^ 
strictly watched in peace and war, and where 
the best troops in the world might be shot ia 
any quantities by the Candian marksmeiii 
without the smallest possibility of resisting 
their enemies ; because there would not be the 
smallest possibility of finding them. The King 
of Candia is of course despotic ; and the hia* 
tory of his life and reign presents the same 
monotonous ostentation, and baby-like caprice^ 
which characterize oriental governments. In 
public audiences he appears like a great foo]» 
squatting on his hams ; far surpassing gingei^ 
bread in splendour; and, aAer asking some 
such idiotical question, as whether Europe is 
in Asia or Africa, retires with a flourish of 
trumpets very much out of tune. For his pri- 
vate amusements, he rides on the nose of an 
elephant, plays with his jewels, sprinkles his 
courtiers wiUi rose-water, and feeds his gold 
and silver fish. If his tea is not sweet enough, 
he impales his footman ; and smites off the 
heads of half a dozen of his noblement if he 
has a pain in his own. 



. >H (^^3^ Aristotle) t«im^ l^rtrtm 
(mm m fyum trrt, om mu X'K'^ Hftsv, nau hmt 
;^i(|girr6y moernir. Polit 

The only exportable articles of any import- 
ance which Ceylon produces, are pearls, cinn»> 
mon, and elephants. Mr. Percival has pre* 
sentedus with an extremely interesting account 
of the pearl fishery, held in Condatchy Bite, 
near the island of Manaar, in the straits which 
separate Ceylon from the main land. 

** There is perhaps no spectacle which the 
island of Ceylon affords more striking to an 
European, than the bay of Condatchy, during 
the season of the pearl fishery. This desert 
and barren spot is at that time converted into 
a scene, whidi exceeds, in novelty and variety, 
almost any thing I ever witnessed. Several- 
thotisands of people of different colours, conn* 
tries, castes, and occupations, continually pass* 
ing and repassing in a busy crowd ; the vast 
number of small tents and huts erected on the 
shore, with the bazaar or market-place before 
each ; the multitude of boats returning in the 
aitemoon firom the pearl banks, some of them 
laden with riches ; the anxious expecting oxui* 
tenances of the boat-owners, while the boats 
are approaching the shore, and the eagemets 
and avidity with which they run to them whem 
arrived, in hopes of a rich cargo ; the vast 
numbers of jewellers, brokers, merchants of 
all colours and ail descriptions, both natives 
and foreigners, who are occupied in some way 
or other with the pearls, some separating and 
assorting them, others weighing and ascer- 
taining their number and value, while others 
are hawking them about, or drilling and boring 
them for future use ;— all these circumstances 
tend to impress the mind with the value and 
importance of that object, which can of itself 
create this scene. 

^ The bay of Condatchy is the most central 
rendezvous for the boats employed* in tbr 
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fishery. The banks where it is carried on ex- they are syiccessfnl they are well paid in peaxis 

tend several miles along the coast from Manaar and when a shark indulges himself with th* 

southward off Arippo, Condatchy, and Pompa- leg of a Hindoo, there is a witch who lives at 

ripo. The principal bank is opposite to Con- Colang, on the Malabar coast, who a.>vtji 

datchy, and lies out at sea about twenty miles, bears the blame. 

The first step, previous to the commencement A common mode of theft practised by tht 

of the fishery, is to have the different oyster common people engaged in the pearl fisheiy^ 

banks surveyed, the state of the oysters ascer- is by swallowing the pearls, whenever any 

tained, and a report made on the subject to one is suspected of having swallowed these pre- 

govemment If it has been found that the cious pills of Cleopatra, the police apotheca- 

quantity is sufficient, and that they are arrived ries are instantly sent for; a oritk cathartic is 

at a proper degree of maturity, the particular immediately despatched after the truant peaxi, 

banks to be fished that year are put up for sale with the strictest orders to apprehend it, in 

to the highest bidder, and are usually pur- whatever comer of the vitetra it may be (bund 

chased by a black merchant This, however, lurking. Oyster lotteries are carried on here to 

is not always the course pursued : government a great extent They consist in purchasing a 

sometimes judges it more advantageous to fish quantity of the oysters unopened, and running 

the banks on its own account, and to dispose the chance of either finding or not finding 

of the pearls afterwards to the merchants, pearls in them. The European gentlemen 

When this plan is adopted, boats are hired for and officers who attend the pearl fisheiy^ 

the season on account of government, from through duty or curiosity, are particularly 

different quarters ; the price varies considera- fond of these lotteries, and frequently make 

bly according to circumstances, but is usually purchases of this sort The whole of this ac- 

from five to eight hundred pagodas for each count is very well written, and has afforded us 

boat There are, however, no stated prices, a great degree of amusement By what curiona 

and the best bargain possible is made for each links, and fantastical relations, are mankind 

boat separately. The Dutch generally followed connected together ! At the distance of half 

this last system; the banks were fished on the globe, a Hindoo gains his support by 

government account, and the pearls disposed groping at the bottom of the sea, for the mor> 

of in different parts of India or sent to Europe, bid concretion of shell-fish, to decorate the 

When this plan was pursued, the governor and throat of a London alderman's wife. It is said 

council of Ceylon claimed a certain per cent- that the great Linnaeus had dUscovered the 

age on the value of the pearls; or, if the secret ofinfecting oysters with this perligenoua 

fishing of the banks was disposed of by public disease : what is become of the secret we do 

sale, they bargained for a stipulated sum to not know, as the only interest we take in 

themselves over and above what was paid on oysters is of a much more vulgar, though, per- 

account of government The pretence on haps, a more humane nature. 

which they founded their claims for this per- The principal woods of cinnamon lie in the 

quisite, was their trouble in surveying and neighbourhood of Columbo. They reach to 

valuing the banks.*' — (pp. 69 — 61.) within half a mile of the fort, and fill the 

The banks are divided into six or seven por- whole surrounding prospect The grand gar- 

tions, in order to give the oysters time to grow, den near the town is so extensive, as to occu- 

which are supposed to attain their maturity in py a tract of country ft'om 10 to 15 miles in 

about seven years. The period allowed to the length. 

merchant to complete his fishery is about six «Tvr*_ v i. .^ju.u^l 

»«<iL>e ^„«,»««,K;^k ««..;^^ oil "ii,- K^««« "Nature has here concentrated both the 

vers IS very siriKing ; ttiey are as adroit m the fiii \ ^ _,• u *u i^- 

tise of their feet as their hands ; and can pick ^^ lo^cmijamon trees which cover the plain, 

up the smaUest object under water with their '^""'^ *? 7'*' '" '/'^^.J^' ,f T* °' '^1!l 

tties. Their descent is aided by a great stone, pens >n,erspersed with taU clumps, and 

which they slip from their feet when they ar' *'°""'^'='* eveiywhere with extensive ranges of 

rive at the bottom, where they can remain ?ocoa-nm and other large ttees. The whoto 

about two minutes. There are iistances, how- " "^r"' ifl T n } lakes and green 

wer, of divers, who have so much of the marshes skirted all round with rice and pas- 

aquatic in their nature, as to remain under "»'^e fields. In one part, the intertwining cm- 

water for five or six iiinutes. Their great "amon trees appear completely o clothe th« 

enemvis the ground-shark ; for the rule of ^"^^ °l '^* P'f"' '" another, the openmgs 

eat and be eaten, which Dr. Darwin called the ""^* ^^ u*,")!"?^ J)^ footpaths just serve 

».■..> ]<.•» /^fn^h.-.. .<t>t.i„c i« .., ™.,-i, /•„-». 'o show that the thick underwood has been 
great law ot nature, obtains in as much force ..jrv, ju-t. 

fathoms deep beneath the wave<! as above Penetrated. One large road, which goes out 

them: this animal is as fond of 'the legs of at the west gate of the fort, and returns by the 

Hindoos, as Hindoos are of the pearls of oys- S"^" °° *« ^°"*' "f " » y"«'l"f "I'^'^lu^ 

ters ; and as one appetite appears to him much f eTenjn''es among the woods. It is here that 

more natural, and less capricious than the "'^ officers and gent emen belonging to the 

other, he never fails to indulge it. Where for- S*^'^"" °^ Columbo take their morning ^d^ 

tune has so much to do with peril and profit, and enjoy o„e of the finest scenes m nature. - 

of course there is no deficiency of conjurers, ^PP* * ^^ 

•rho, by divers enigmatical grimaces, endea- As this spice constitutes the wealth of Cey- 

rour Ufoitraciie this submarine invader. If Ion, great pains are taken to ascertain its 
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opalitiesy and propagate its choicest kinds. 
The prime sort is obtained from the Lauras 
Cinnamonum. The leaf resembles the laurel 
in ^ape, but is not of so deep a green. When 
chewed it has the smell and taste of cloves. 
There are several different species of cinna- 
mon trees on the island ; but four sorts only 
are cultivated and barked. The pictu re which 
we have jast quoted from Mr. Percival, of a 
morning ride in a cinnamon wood, is so en- 
chanting, that we are extremely sorry the 
addition of aromatic odours cannot with ve- 
racity be made to it The cinnamon has, un- 
fortunately, no smell at all but to the nostrils of 
the poet Mr. Percival gives us a very inte- 
resting account of the process of making up 
cinnamon for the market, in which we are 
sorry our limits will not permit us to follow 
him. The different qualities of the cinnamon 
bundles can only be estimated by the taste; 
an office which devolves upon the medical 
men of the settlement, who are employed for 
Kveral dayt together in chewing cinnamonf the acrid 
juice of which excoriates &e mouth, and puts 
them to the most dreadful tortures. 

The island of Ceylon is completely divided 
into two parts by a very high range of moun- 
tains, on the two sides of which the climate 
and the seasons are entirely different These 
mountains also terminate completely the effect 
of Uie monsoons, which set in periodically 
from opposite sides of them. On the west 
side, the rains prevail in the months of May, 
June, and July, the season when they are felt 
on the Malabar coast This monsoon is usual- 
ly extremely violent during its continuance. 
The northern parts of the island are very little 
affected. In Uie months of October and No- 
vember, when the opposite monsoon sets in 
on the Coromandel coast, the north of the 
island is attacked ; and scarcely any impres- 
sion reaches the southern parts. The heat 
during the day is nearly the same throughout 
the year : the rainy season renders the nights 
much cooler. The climate, upon the whole, 
is much more temperate than on the continent 
of India. The temperate and healthy climate 
of Ceylon is, however, confined to the sea- 
coast In the interior of the country, the ob- 
structions which the thick woods oppose to 
the free circulation of air, render the heat al- 
most insupportable, and generate a low and 
malignant fever, known to Europeans by the 
name of the Jungle fever. The chief harbours 
of Ceylon are Trincomalee, Point de Galle, 
and, at certain seasons of the year, Columbo. 
The former of these, from its nature and situa-. 
tion, is that which stamps Ceylon one of our 
most valuable acquisitions in the East Indies. 
As soon as the monsoons commence, every 
vessel caught by them in any other part of the 
Bay of Bengal is obliged to put to sea imme- 
diately, in order to avoid destruction. At these 
seasons, Trincomalee alone, of all the parts 
on this side of the peninsula, is capable of 
affording to vessels a safe retreat; which a 
vessel from Madras may reach in two days. 
These circumstances render the value of 
Trincomalee much greater than that of the 
whole island ; the revenue of which will cer- 
tainly be hardly sufficient to defray the expense 
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of the establishments kept up tiiere. The 
agriculture of Ceylon is, in fact, in such an 
imperfect state, and the natives have so little 
availed themselves of its natural fertility, that 
great part of the provisions necessary for its 
support are imported from Bengal. 

Ceylon produces the elephant, the buffalo* 
tiger, elk, wild-hog, rabbjt, hare, flving-fox, and 
musk-rat Many articles are rendered entirely 
useless by the smell of musk, which this latter 
animal communicates in merely running over 
them. Mr. Percival asserts (and the fact has 
been confirmed to us by the most respectable 
authority), that if it even pass over a bottle of 
wine, however well corked and sealed up, the 
wine becomes so strongly tainted with musk, 
that it cannot be used ; and a whole cask may 
be rendered useless in the same manner. 
Among the great variety of birds, we were 
struck with Mr. Percival's account of the 
honey-bird, into whose body the soul of a com- 
mon informer appean to have migrated. It 
makes a loud and shrill noise, to attract the 
notice of anybody whom it may perceive; and 
thus inducing him to follow the course it 
points out, leads him to the tree where the bees 
have concealed their treasure ; aAer the apiary 
has been robbed, this feathered scoundrel 
gleans his reward from the hive. The list of 
Ceylonese snakes is hideous ; and we become 
reconciled to the crude and cloudy land in 
which we live, from reflecting, that the indis- 
criminate activity of the sun generates what is 
loathsome, as well as what is lovely ; that the 
asp reposes under the rose ; and the scorpion 
crawls under the fragrant flower and the lus- 
cious fruit. 

The usual stories are repeated here, of the 
immense size and voracious appetite of a cer- 
tain species of serpent The best history of 
this kind we ever remember to have read, was 
of a serpent killed near one of our settlements, 
in the East Indies ; in whose body they found 
the chaplain of the garrison, all in black, the 

Rev. Mr. (somebody or other, whose name 

we have forgotten), and who, after having been 
massing for above a week, was discovered in 
this very inconvenient situation. The domi- 
nions of the King of Candia are partly defended 
by leeches, which abound in tne woods, and 
from which our soldiera suffered in the most 
dreadful manner. The Ceylonese, in compen- 
sation for their animated plagues, are endowed 
with two vegetable blessings, the cocoa-nut 
tree and the talipot tree. The latter affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, 
and large enough to shelter ten men. It is a 
natural umbrella, and is of as eminent service 
in that country as a great-coat tree would be 
in this. A leaf of the talipot tree is a tent to 
the soldier, a parasol to the traveller, and a 
book A the scholar.^ The cocoa tree affords 
bread, milk, oil, wine, spirits, vinegar, yeast, 
sugar, cloth, paper, huts, and ships. 

We could with great pleasure proceed to 
give a farther abstract of this very agreeable 
and interesting publication, which we very 
strongly recommend to the public. It is writ- 
ten with great modesty, entirely without pre 

* All book! art wrttten apon It in Ccykm 
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tensions, and abounds with cnrions and import- 
ant information. Mr. Percival will accept our 
best thanks for the amusement he has afforded 
OS. When we can praise with such justice, 
we are always happjr to do it; and regret that 
the rigid and independent honesty which we 



have made the rery hasls of our Uteimiy w^ 
dertaking, should so freqaently compel nt i» 
speak of the authors who cone before os, in a 
s^le so different from that in which we luen 
Tudicated the merits of Mr. Pereii^ 



DELPHINE.* 

[EDnrsnaoH Rinsw, 1803.] 



This dismal trash, which has nearly dislo- 
cated the jaws of every critic among us with 
gaping, has so alarmed Bonaparte, that he has 
seized the whole impression, sent Madame de 
Stael out of Paris, and, for aught we know, 
sleeps in a night-cap of steel, and dagger- 
proof blankets. To us it appears rather an 
attack upon the Ten Commandments than the 
government of Bonaparte, and calculated not 
so much to enforce the rights of the Bourbons, 
as the benefits of adultery, murder, and a great 
number of other vices, which have been some- 
how or other strangely neglected in this coun- 
try, and too much so (according to Uie ap- 
parent opinion of Madame de Sta£l) even in 
France. 

It happens, however, fortunately enough, 
that her book is as dull as it could have been 
if her intentions had been good ; for wit, dex- 
terity, and the pleasant energies of the mind, 
seldom rank themselves on the side of virtue 
and social order ; while vice is spiritual, elo- 
quent, and alert, ever choice in expression, 
happy in allusion, and judicious in arrange- 
ment 

The story is simply this. — ^Delphine, a rich 
young widow, presents her cousin Matilda de 
Vernon with a considerable estate, in order to 
enable her to marry Leonce Mondeville. To 
this action she is excited by the arts and the 
intrigues of Madame de Vernon, an hackneyed 
Parisian lady, who hopes, by this marriage, to 
be able to discharge her numerous and pressing 
debts. Leonce, who, like all other heroes of 
novels, has fine limbs, and fine qualities, comes 
to Paris — dislikes Matilda — ^falls in love with 
Delphine, Delphine with him; and they are 
upon the eve of jilting poor Matilda, when, 
from some false reports spread abroad respect- 
ing the character of Delphine (which are ag- 
gravated by her own imprudences, and by the 
artifices of Madame Vernon), Leonce, not in a 
fit of honesty, but of revenge, marries the lady 
whom he came to marry. Boon aAer, Mfdame 
de Vernon dies — discovers the artifices by 
which she had prevented the union of Leonce 
and Delphine — and then, aAer this catastrophe, 
which ought to have terminated the novel, 
come two long volumes of complaint and 
despair. Delphine becomes a nun — runs 



* Delphine. By Madame db 8tael Holstein. I on- 
4(10. Mawman. 6 volt. ISmo. 



away from the nunnery with Leonce, who li 
taken by some* French soldien, upon the sup- 
position that he has been serving in the Frendi 
emigrant armv against his countiy— is thoCf 
and upon his dead body falls Delphme as dead 
as he. 

Making every allowance for reading thifl 
book in a translation, and in a very bad trans- 
lation, we cannot but deem it a heavy pc^ 
formance. The incidents are vulgar ; tlie eluh 
racters vulgar, too, except those of Delphine 
and Madame de Vernon. Madame de StaA 
has not the artifice to hide what is comingi ' 
In travelling through a flat country, or a flat 
book, we see our road before us for half the 
distance we are going. There are iio agree- 
able sinuosities, and no speculations whether 
we are to ascend next, or descend ; what new 
sight we are to enjoy, or to which side we an 
to bend. Leonce is robbed and half murdered; 
the apothecary of the place is certain he wiA 
not live ; we were absolutely certain that he 
would live, and could predict to an hour the 
time of his recovery. In the same manner 
we could have prophesied every event of the 
book a whole volume before its occurrence. 

This novel is a perfect JiUxandrioM, The 
two last volumes are redundant, and drag their 
wounded length : it should certainly have ter^ 
minated where the interest ceases, at the death 
of Madame de Vernon ; but, instead of this, 
the scene-shiAers come and pick up the dead 
bodies, wash the stage, sweep it, and do every 
thing which the timely 'fall of the curtain 
should have excluded from the sight, and left 
to the imagination of the audience. We hum- 
bly apprehend, that young gentlemen do not in 
general make their tutors the confidants of 
their passion ; at least we can find no rule of 
ihat kind laid down either by Miss Hamilton 
or Miss Edgeworth, in their treatises on edoea- 
tion. The tutor of Leonce is Mr. Barton, a 
grave old gentleman, in a peruke and snuff- 
coloured clothes. Instead of writing to this 
solemn personage about second causes, the 
ten categories, and the eternal fitness of things 
the young lover raves to him, for whole pages^ 
about the white neck and auburn hair of his 
Delphine; and, shame to tell I the liquorish 
old pedagogue seems to think these amorous 
ebullitions the pleasantest sort of writing m 
ttfvm Delphini that he has yet met with. 

By altering one word, and making only one 
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Iklse qiiantit7,* we shall change the rule of 

•> Nee /ttrii intcnll nlil dlfDUi •liatla oodiu 

Delphine aod Leonce have eight very bad ty- 
phia fevers between them, besides hamopliit. 
lumoiTkagt, diliquiiun animi, liHgulltM, hgMliria. 
and Jitmiiui vitilatia, or scre&ms innumerable. 
Nd«, that there should be a reasonable allow- 
ance of sickness in every novel, we are will- 
ing to admit, and will cheeifuUy permit the 
heroine to be once given over, and at the point 
of death; but we cannot consent, that the in- 
terest which ought to be excited by the feel- 
ings of the mind should be iransferred lo the 
safierings of the body, and a crisis of perspi- 
ration be substituted for a crisis of passion. 
Let us see difficulties overcome, if our appro- 
bation is required; we cannot grant it lo such 
cheap and sterile artifices as these- 

The characters in this novel are all said to 
be drawn from real life ; and the persons fof 
whom they are intended are loudly whispered 
at Paris. Most of them we have forgotten ; 
bnt Delphine is said lo be intended for the an- 
Ihoress, and Madami di Vmm (by a slight 
sexual metamorphosis) for Talleyrand, minis- 
ter of the French republic for foreign aflwrs. 
As this lady (once the friend of (he authoress) 
may probably exercise a considerable influ- 
ence over the destinies of this country, we 
shall endeavoar to make our readers a little 
better acqaainted with her; but we most first 
remind them that she was once a bishop, i 
nigher dignity in the church than was ever at 
tained by any of her sei since the days of 
Pope Joan ; and that thongh she swindles 
Delphine out of her estate with a considerable 
degree of address, her deilerity sometimes 
fftils her, as in the memorable instance of the 
American commissioners. Madame de Stael 
gives the following description of this pasto- 
ral metropolitan female: 

"Though she is at least forty, she slill ap- 
pears charming even among the young and 
beautiful of her own sei. The paleness of 
her complexion, the slight relaxation of hei 
features, indicate the languor of indispositioii, 
and not the decay of years ; the easy negli- 
gence of her dress accords with this impres- 
sion. Every one concludes, thai when her 
health is recovered, and she dresses with more 
care, she must be completely beautiful; this 
change, however, never happens, but it is al- 
ways expected; and that is sufficient lo make 
the imagination still add something more to the 
natural effect of her chajms," — (VoL L p. <l.) 

Nothing can be more execrable than the 
manner in which this book is translated. The 
bookseller has employed one of our coontiy- 
men for that purpose, who appears to have 
been ver? fo((Iy ravjIU. The contrast between 
(he passionate exclamations of Madame de 
Stafi, and the barbarous vulgarities of poor | 
Sawney, produces a mighty ladicrous effect i 
Oni.' of (he heroes, a man of high fastidious I 
temper, exclaims in a letter to Delphine, "I 

• Peitap* ■ ftutt of in Mlien wklcli the Bniiiib m 
!«■« dlipiwed to pudnn. A •jaaB% nin. whi 
lie acrsitnn, BHkei * hlie qmnlllj it iba ni 
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cannot endure this Paris ; I have met wiii ntt 
(OflUHirpeopfewhommyionlabhors." Andtht 
accomplished and enraptured Leonoe tenni- 
' ' is letters thus ; "^ditul Jditu^ 
iKintJ I mil gwt ]fON a call to- 
t doubt if Grab street ever im 
ported ttom Caledonia a more abominable 
translator. 

We admit the character of Madame de Vei^ 
nonto bedrawn withcoasidcrebleskill. There 
are occasional traits of eloquence and pathoa 
in this novel, and very many of those obser- 
vations npoo mannera and character, which 
are totally oui of the reach of all who have 
lived not long in the world, and observed it 
well. 

T)ie immorality of any book (in otir estima- 
tion) is to be determined by the general im> 
pression it leaves on those minds, whose prin- 
ciples, not yet ouybrf, are capable of alTordlng 
a less powerful defence to its influence. The 
most dangerous effect that any fictitious cha- 
racter can prodnee, is when two or three of its 
popular vices are varnished over with every 
Ihing that is captivating and gracious in tho 
exterior, and ennobled by association with 
splendid virtues: this apology will be more 
sure of its effect, if the faults are not against 
nature, but against society. The aversion to 
murder and cruelty could not perhaps be so 
; bnt « regard to the sanctity of mar- 
riage vows, to [he sacred and sensitive delicacy 
of the female character, and to numberless re- 
strictions important to the well-being of our 
species, mayeasilybe relaxed by this subtle and 
voluptuous confusion of good and evil It is 
to say the fable evinces, in the Inst act, 
;e is productive of misery. We may 
decorate a villain with graces and felicities 
volumes, and hang him in the last 
page. This is not teaching virtue, but gilding 
the gallows, and raising up splendid associa^ 
'ji favour of being hanged. In such an 
of the amiabit and the vicious, (espe- 
cially if the vices are such, to the commission 
of which there is no want of natural disposi- 
tion,) the vice will not degrade the man, but 
(he man will ennoble the vice. We shall 
wish to be him we admire, iw ipitt of his vices, 
and, if the novel be well written, even in con- 
MWHcr of hia vice. There exists, through tho 
whole of this novel, a show of exquisite sen- 
sibility to the evils which individnals suffer by 
the inflexible rules of virtue prescribed by so- 
ciety, and an eager disposition lo apologize 
for particular transgressions. Such doctrine 
is not confined to Madame de Stafl ; an Area' 
dian cant is gaining fast upon Spartan gravity; 
and the happiness diffused, and the beautiful 
order esIabUshed in society, by this unbending 
discipline, are wholly swallowed up in com- 
passion for the unfortunate and interesting in- 
dividual. Either the exceptions or the rule 
mnst be given up: every highwayman who 
thrasts his pistol into a chaise window has 
metwithon/artMtnnn'i/DrttHUt; and every looso 
matron who flies into the arms of her GrmiU 
was compelled to marry an old man whom she 
detested, by an araricions and unfeeling fa< 
ther. Tiie passions want not accelerating, bat 
retarding machinery. This fatal and foolisb 
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sophistry has power enough over every heart, 
not to need the aid of fine composition, and 
wellf«ontrived incident — auxiliaries which Ma- 
dame de StaA intended to bring forward in the 
cause, though she has fortunately not suc- 
ceeded. 

M. de Serbellone is received as a guest into 
the house of M. d^Ervins, whose wSe he de- 
bauches as a recompense for his hospitality. 
le it possible to be disgusted with ingratitude 
and injustice, when united to such an assem- 
blage of talents and virtues as this man of pa- 
Eer possesses 1 Was there ever a more de 
ghtful, fascinating adulteress than Madame 
d^rvins is intended to be 1 or a povero eomuto 
less capable of exciting compassion than her 
husband 1 The morality of all this is the old 
morality of Farquhar, Yanburgh, and Con- 
greve — that every witty man may transgress 
3ie seventh commandment, which was never 
meant for the protection of husbands who la- 
bour under the incapacity of making repartees. 
In Matilda, religion is always as unamiable as 
dissimulation is graceful in Madame de Yer- 
non, and imprudence generous in Delphine. 
This said Delphine, with her fine auburn hair, 
and her beautiful blue or green eyes (we forget 
which), cheats her cousin Matilda out of her 
lover, alienates the afiections of her husband, 
and keeps a sort of assignation house for Ser- 
bellone and his chert amie, justifying herself 
by the most touching complaints against the 
rigour of the world, and using the customary 
phrases, union of $ouh, married in the eye of hea^ 
ven, dec. &c. dec, and such like diction, the 



types of which Mr. Lane, of the Minerra Pm% 
very prudently keeps ready composed, in cider 
to facilitate the printing of the Adventnies of 

Captain C and Miss F ^ and other in 

teresting stories, of which he, tiiie said inimi- 
table Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, well 
knows these sentiments must make a parti 
Another perilous absurdity which this tuefml 
production tends to cherish, is the common no> 
tion, that contempt of nde and order is a proof 
of greatness of mind. Delphine is eveiywfaere 
a great spirit struggling with the shackles im- 
posed upon her in common with the little 
world around her; and it is managed so that 
her contempt of restrictions shall always ap- 
pear to flow from the extent, variety, and sp}en> 
dour of her talents. The vulgarity of this he- 
roism ought in some degree to diminish its 
value. Mr. Colquhoun, in his Police of the 
Metropolis, reckons up above 40,000 heroines 
of this species, most of whom, we dare t6 say, 
have at one time or another reasoned like the 
sentimental Delphine about the judgments of 
the world. 

To conclude— Our general opinion of this 
book is, that it is calculated to shed a wiiM 
lustre over adultery ; by gentle and convenient 
gradation, to destroy the modesty and the cau- 
tion of women ; to facilitate the acquisition of 
easy vices, and encumber the difficulty of vir- 
tue. What a wretched qualification of this 
censure to add, that the badness of the princi- 
ple is alone corrected by the badness of the 
style, and that this celebrated lady would have 
been very guilty, if she had not been very dull! 



MISSION TO ASHANTEE.* 

[Edikbuboh Review, 1819.] 



Cape Coast Castle, or Cape Corso, is a 
factory of Africa, on the Gold Coast The 
Portuguese settled here in 1610, and built the 
citadel; from which, in a few years aAer- 
wards, they were dislodged by the Dutch. In 
1661, it was demolished by the English under 
Admiral Holmes ; and by the treaty of Breda, 
it was made over to our government. The 
latitude of Cape Coast Castle is 5^ 6' north ; 
the longitude 1** 51' west The capital of the 
kingdom of Ashantee is Coomassie, the lati- 
tude of which is about 6° 30' 20" north, and 
the longitude 2® 6' 30" west The mission 
quitted Cape Coast Castle on the 22d of April, 
and arrived at Coomassie about the 16th of 
May — halting two or three days on the route, 
and walking the whole distance, or carried by 
hammock-bearers at a foot-pace. The dis- 
tance between the fort and the capital is not 
more than 150 miles, or about as far as from 



* Mission frcm Cap$ Coast CastU to Ashanttt^ with a 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom^ and Geogrankieal 
Jfotiees of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By T. 
Edwakd BovrDiCH, Esq., Ccmdnctor. i«ndon. Mur- 
l»v,181». 



Durham to Edinburgh ; and yet the kingdom 
of Ashantee was, before the mission of Mr. 
Bowdich, almost as much unknown to us as 
if it had been situated in some other planet 
The country which surrounds Cape Coast 
Castle belongs to the Fantees ; and, about the 
year 1807, an Ashantee army reached tiie 
coast for the first time. They invaded Fantee 
again in 1811, and, for the third time, in 1816. 
To put a stop to the horrible cruelties com- 
mitted by the stronger on the weaker nation ; 
to secure their own safety, endangered by the 
Ashantees ; and to enlarge our knowledge of 
Africa — the government of Cape Coast Castle 
persuaded the African committee to send a 
deputation to the kingdom of Ashantee ; and 
of this embassy the publication now before us 
is the narrative. The embassy walked through 
a beautiful country, laid waste by the recent 
wars, and arrived in the time we have men- 
tioned, and without meeting with any remark- 
able accident at Coomassie, the capital. The 
account of their first reception there we shdll 
lay before our readers. 
** We entered Coomassie at two o'clock* pass> 
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ing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, 
wrapped up in red silk, and suspended be- 
tween two lofty poles. Upwards of 6000 peo- 
ple, the greater part warriors, met us with 
awful bursts of martial music, discordant only 
in its mixture ; for horns, drums, rattles, and 
gong-gongs, were all exerted with a zeal bor- 
dering on frenzy, to subdue us by the first im- 
pression. The smoke which encircled Us from 
the incessant discharges of musketry, confined 
our glimpses to the foreground ; and we were 
halted whilst the captains performed their 
Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle formed 
by their warriors ; where a confusion of flags, 
English, Dutch, and Danish, were wared and 
flourished in all directions ; the bearers plung- 
ing and springing from side to side, with a 
passion of enthusiasm only equalled by the 
captains, who followed them, discharging their 
shining blunderbusses so close, that the flags 
DOW and then were in a blaze ; and emerging 
from the smoke with all the gesture and dis- 
tortion of maniacs. Their followers kept up 
the firing around us in the rear. The dress 
of the captains was a war cap, with gilded 
rams' horns projecting in front, the sides ex- 
tended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles' feathers, and fastened under 
the chin with bands of cowries. Their vest 
was of red cloth, covered with fetishes and 
saphies in gold and silver ; and embroidered 
cases of almost every colour, which flapped 
against their bodies as they moved, intermixed 
with small brass bells, the horns and tails of 
animals, shells, and knives; long leopards' 
tails hung down their backs, over a small bow 
covered with fetishes. They wore loose cot- 
ton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red 
leather, coming half way up the thigh, and 
fastened by small chains to their cartouch or 
waist belt ; these were also ornamented with 
bells, horses' tails, strings of amulets, and in- 
numerable shreds of leiither ; a small quiver 
of poisoned arrows hung from their right 
wrist, and they held a long iron chain between 
their teeth with a scrap of Moorish writing 
affixed to the end of it. A small spear was 
in their left hands, covered with red cloth and 
silk tassels ; their black countenances height- 
ened the efiect of this attire and completed a 
figure scarcely human. 

** This exhibition continued about half an 
hour, when we were allowed to proceed, en- 
circled by the warriors, whose numbers, with 
the crowds of people, made our movement as 
gradual as if it had taken place in Cheapside ; 
the several streets branching ofl* to the right 
presented long vistas crammed with people ; 
and those on the left hand being on an accli- 
vity, innumerable rows of heads rose one 
above another: the large open porches of the 
houses, like the fronts of stages in small theap 
tres, were filled with the better sort of females 
and children, all impatient to behold white 
men for the first time ; their exclamations were 
drowned in the firing and music, but their ges- 
tures were in character with the scene. ">^en 
we reached the palace, about half a mile from 
the place where we entered, we were again 
halted, and an open file was made, through 
which the bearers were passed, to deposit the 



presents and baggage in the house assigned to 
us. Here we were gratified by observing seve- 
ral of the caboceers (chiefs) pass by wifii their 
trains, the novel splendour of which astonished 
us. The bands, principally composed of 
horns and flutes, trained to play in concert* 
seemed to soothe our hearing into its naturad 
tone again by their wild melodies ; whilst the 
immense umbrellas, made to sink and rise 
from the jerkings of the bearers, and the 
large fans waving around, refreshed us with 
small currents of air, under a burning sun, 
clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere 
almost suflbcating. We were then squeezed, 
at the same funeral pace, up a long street, to 
an open-fronted house, where we were desired 
by a royal messenger to wait a further invita- 
tion from the king.** — (pp. 81—^.) 

The embassy remained about four months, 
leaving one of their members behind as a 
permanent resident. Their treatment, though 
subjected to the fluctuating passions of bar^ 
barians, was, upon the whole, not bad ; and a 
foundation appears to have been laid for fu- 
ture intercourse with the Ashantees, and a 
mean opened, through them, of becoming beU 
ter acquainted with the interior of Africa. 

The Moors, who seem (barbarians as they 
are) to be the civilizers of internal Africa, 
have penetrated to the capital of the Ashan^ 
tees : they are bigoted and intolerant to Chris- 
tians, but not sacrificers of human victims in 
their religious ceremonies; — ^nor averse to 
commerce; and civilized in comparison to 
most of the idolatrous natives of Afnca. From 
their merchants who resorted from various 
parts of the interior, Mr. Bowdich employed 
himself in procuring all the geographical 
details which their travels enabled them to 
aflbrd. Timbuctoo they described as inferior 
to Houssa, and not at all comparable to Boomoo. 
The Moorish influence was stated to be power- 
ful in it, but not predominant A small river 
goes nearly round the town, overflowing in the 
rains, and obliging the people of the suburbs 
to move to an eminence in the centre of the 
town where the king lives. The king, a 
Moorish negro called Billabahada, had a few 
double-barrelled guns, which were fired on 
great occasions ; and gunpowder was as dear 
as gold. Mr. Bowdich calculates Houssa to 
be N. E. from the Niger 30 days' journey of 
18 miles each day; and the latitude and lon- 
gitude to be IS^* 69^ N. and 8^ 69^ E. Boomoo 
was spoken of as the first empire in Africa. 
The Mahometans of Sennaar reckon it among 
the four powerful empires of the world; 
the other three being Turkey, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. 

The Niger is only known to the Moors by 
the name of the QuoUa, pronounced as Quorra 
by the negroes, who, from whatever countries 
thev come, all spoke of this as the largest river 
witn which they were acquainted ; and it was 
the grand feature in all the routes to Ashantee, 
whetiier from Houaa, Boomoo, or the interme- 
diate countries. The Niger, after leaving the 
lake Dibbri, was invariably described as divid- 
ing into two large streams ; the Quolla, or the 
greater division, pursuing its ccurse south* 
eastward, till it joined the Bakr Afnad %staL 
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f«'iff«4.'i .-.si/.r.f.'^'. i/.o.'»: •.'.*•. »fct coirtpf..L.* 

of 4.i'.'.'ir-^ •♦.♦*! ?f»»: nti\*'i*ih w^f* war. .*?.v 
\%}i*tu, hi A n.»":hkiii':\. Hk *^,Trst»'*t very *tt- 
tiU'Mti-. *J ".^htA.t.y wTii ifj th*; •'V.;fria*>^ri of his 

»/fi'.'- r*«'.k'i-.«' >!•• »•&'» ai ii"I^ tip*.yf ^*^ it 
Hfioiii'-r '///!«• ^#".»u^* h^ f»rhhifn*.*rif *:Th\\ and 
f/iji 'J t''ffij.i-/. 

Th'- kjfi;);, f'/ur •••fiM//':rati';aI a'i^«lr^^ors, arid 
\Ut' if-.-.i-tithly i,t '.■•■ijitaj/ii.ar'r th*: fhr*:*r »:*.tale^ 
«// lii*- A -Jj;!/!!***- y*ivriirit*-iit. T\t*: nob]*: quar- 
tur/r/itatf, in ail inatfri of fiir*irj^n policy, 
IthWf a v«-to oil ih*- Uiufr'a d***: is ions. Th'?y 
wratf h, f;iih«-r than f-.hATf., th*: <Joiri''*ijc a'lmi- 
niMi.itjon; y/'tn'taWy lutitn-uniuf; it hy their 
ojiinion, raihi-r ihan ronirolltn;^ it by th'fir au- 
ihoiiiy. Ill i'XfiriMii{( his judicial functions, 
thi- Uiuif always nMifs in private with the 
BUM ./ruf-y, to hear their opinions. The course 
ut HiiM'i'ssion jn AshanN'c is ilin brother, the 
tisfi'f'.'j ^oii, thr hon, inifi the chief .slave. 

The Uiii^'S .sirtii'is may marry, or intrif^ue 
with any peison they please, provided he is 
very ^.llllnK and handsoine; and the.se elevated 
uml eif'rlli'iil women are always ready t<» set 
an example of Mihiiiission to the laws of their 
roiiiiliy. The inlerest of money i.s alN)iit 300 
prr rent. A iinin may kill his own slave; or 
an inli-iiiii, lor the pi ire of seven slaves. Tri- 
fling iheliH are punished by exposure. The 
inopeiiy oT the wile is disliiirl from that of the 
nrdiiiml IhnUKh the kin^ is heir to it. Those 
hiTiised <i| wilehrran are torliireil to death. 
HIiivr*., if ill lieaird, are allowed the liberty of 
liaiisfeii 111^; Ihetnselves to other masters. 

The A'dianlei'H believe that an higher sort 
id' ^Mid lalies fine of ilie whites, and that they 
«ie led III I he nire nl' an inferior species of 
deilit's. Null the black kin^s and blaek hobi- 
lilv aie to i;i» lo the upper |*ods atb*r death, 
nheie the\ are lo enjoy eleriially thi* state an<l 
lukui\ wliit'h wa^ their portion on earth. For 
ihu leaMin artrtain number of ctuiks, Imilrrs, 
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^. :i» '.'..rrr iiri":- --r ttzzx ii: Teal; h/zji 

',: .'^',£r ii.r... :r,4- :t :ri*^-, air ^:if&^::;s 
aic r*.-*«. T-* :l:'-: r.:rr-.i aii ie:esiab> 
'-.'' '-z'r.T c-i"-:=.5 li 'Jie.r S4cr-f :e cf hscan 
T.c!-iL^, 2JL. ti^ -irrsr^ "•rf^araiC'ST -jf il 
Tt.i 'jtiei p:L.c» at a- ±e-j' rrca: f*5LraI«,cr 
C2*v.=.b. as ±eT are calle-i^-Stce cf i»5e 
! occar ererr tweitr-cLe dars; and ihere are 
. z.'.! itTer thai, a h'^Liref ricmcs imm^!a»d 
I ai each. B^^ices these, 'iiere are sacnnces as 
tlie d«:ath cf every p*r«c :: c f razkk, more or less 
bloody awcordiLg 10 'Jie-.r digniiT. On the 
'i'rath of h:5 mother, the king bDtcherei no 
]*:\i ihari zArc« (A^/iuand r.ctixns; acd '.n hia 
own death ih:? Dumber vould probably l-e 
doubk-d. The funeral rites of a ereai captain 
w*:re repealed weekly for three months; ani 
200 persons, jt is said, were slaughtered each 
time, or 2400 in all. The author gives an ac- 
count of the manner of these abominatioDS,iQ 
one instance of which he was an unwilling 
spectator. On the funeral of the mother of 
Quatchie Quofie, which was by no means a 
great one, — 

" A dash of sheep and rum was exchanged 
between the king and Quatchie Quofie, and 
the drums announced the sacrifice of the vic- 
tims. All the chiefs first visited them in turn; 
I was not near enough to distinguish where- 
fore. The executioners wrangled and struggled 
for the office : and the indifference with which 
the first poor creature looked on, in the torture 
he was from the knife passed through his 
checks, was remarkable. The nearest execu- 
tioner snatched the sword from the others, the 
right hand of the victim was then lopped off, 
he was thrown down, and his head was sawed 
rather than cut off: it was cruelly prolonged, 
I will not say wilfully. Twelve more were 
dragged forward, but we forced our way 
through the crowd, and retired to our quarters. 
Other sacrifices, principally female, were made 
in the bush where the body was buried. It is 
usual to * wet the grave' with the blood of a 
freeman of respectability. All the retainers 
of the family being present, and the heads of 
all the victims deposited in the bottom of the 
grave, several are unsuspectingly called on in 
a hurry to assist in placing the ccfllin or bas- 
ket ; and just as it rests on ihe head or skulls 
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k sUtc trom behiod stiiDS one of theie free- 
men tj a violent blow, followed by k deep 
gash in the back part of the Deck, and he is 
rolled in on the top of the body, and (he grave 
instantly filled up.''~(pp. 38T,S8S.) 

"About a hundred persons, mosllj culprits 
reserved, are generally sacrificed, in different 
qnarters of the town, at this custom (thai is, 
at the feast for Ihe new year). Several slaves 
were also sacrificed at Bantama, over the large 
brass pan, their blood miDgliDg vitb the vari- 
oos vegetable and animal matter within (fresh 
and putrefied), to complete the cbarm, and 
produce invincible fetish. All Ihe chiefs kill 
several slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole from whence the new yam is taken. 
Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take 
the head of one already sacrificed, and place 
ii on the hole."— (p. 379.) 

The Ashantees are very superior in disci* 
pline and courage to Ihe water-side Africans: 
Ihey never pursue when it is near sunset; Ihe 
general is always in Ihe rear, and the fugi- 
tives are instantly put to death. The army is 
prohibited, during the aciive pari of the cam- 
paign, from all food but meal, which each man 
carries in a small bag by bis side, and mixes 
in his hands with the first water he comes to; 
no fires are allowed, lest their position sbonld 
be betrayed; Ihey eat little select bits of the 
first enemy's heart whom they kill; and all 
wear ornaments of his teeth and bones. 

In their buildings, a mould is made for re. 
ceiving the claj, by two rows of stakes placed 
at a distance equal to the intended thickness 
of the wall: the interval is then filled with 
gravelly clay miied with water, which, with 
the outward surface of the frame-work, is plas- 
tered so as to eihibii the appearance of a thick 
mad wall. The captains have pillars which 
assist to support Ihe roof, and form a prosce- 
nium, or open front. The steps and raised 
fioors of the rooms are clay and stone, with a 
thick layer of red earth, washed and painted 

" While the walls are still soft, Ihey formed 
moulds or frame-works of the patterns in deli- 
cate slips of cane, connected by grass. The 
two first slips (one end of each being inserted 
in the son wall) projected the relief, com- 
monly mezio: the interstices were then filled 
up with (he plaster, and assumed the appear- 
ance depicted. The poles or pillars were 
■ometimes encircled by twists of cane, inter- 
secting each other, which, being filled up with 
thin plaster, resembled (be lozenge and cable 
omameD(s of the Anglo-Norman order; the 
qnatre-foil was very common, and by no means 
nid«, from the symmetrical bend of (he cane 
which formed iL I saw a few pillars (after 
they had been squared with the plaster), with 
numerous slips of cane pressed peipendtculai^ 
1y on to the wel surface, which, being covered 
again with a very thin coat of plaster, closely 



cane in the wet clay of the floor or b*3e, 
bending (he other over, inserted it in the same 
manner; the entablature was flUed np with 
wattle-work plastered over. Areadei and 



piazias were common. A while wash, very 
frequently renewed, was made from a clay in 
the neighbourhood. Of course the plasteiiog 

is very frail, and in the relief frequently dis- 
closes the edges of the cane, giving, however, 
a piquant effect, auxiliary to the omamenL 
The doors were an entire piece of cotton wood. 
It with great labour out of Ihe stems or bni- 
esses of thai tree; battens variously cut and 
Hinted were aflerwarda nailed across. 80 
isproportionate was the price of labonr to 
that of provision, that I gave bnt two tokoos 
for a slab of cotton wood, five feel by three. 
The locks they use are from Bonssa, and qnite 
original: one will be sent to the British Mn- 
senm. Where they raised a first floor, the 
under room was divided into two by an inter. 
secting wall, to support Ihe rafters for the 
upper room, which were generally covered 
with a frame-work thickly plastered over with 
red ochre. I saw bnt one attempt at flooring 
with plank; it was cotton wooa shaped en- 
tirely with an adze, and looked like a ship's 
deck. The windows were open wood-work, 
carved in foncifnl figures and intiicBte pat- 
(ems, and painled red ; the frames were fre- 
qaenily cased in gold, abool as thick as 
cartridge paper. What surprised me most, 
and is not the least of the many circumstances 
deciding their great superiority over the gene- 
rality of negroes, was the discovery thai every 
honse had its eloaeie, besides ihe common 
ones for the lower orders wilhonl the town." 
—(pp. S06, 306.) 

The rubbish and offal of each honse are 
burnt every morning at the back of the street ; 
and they are as nice in their dwellings as in 
their persons. The Ashanlee loom is precisely 
on the same principles as the English : the 
firmness, variety, brilliancy, and size of their 
cloths are astonishing. They paint white 
cloths, not inelegantly, as fast as an European 
can write. They excel in pottery, and are 
good goldsmiths. Their weights are very 
neat brass easts of almost every animal, fmit, 
and vegetable, known in the connlry. The 
king's scales, blow-pan, boxes, weights, and 
pipe-tongs were neatly made of the purest 
gold. They work finely in iron, tan leather, 
and are excellent carpenters. 

Hr. Bowdieb computes the number of men 
capable of bearing arms to be SIH,0OO. The 
disposable force is IM.OOO; the population a 
miUion ; the number of square miles 14,000. 
Polygamvis tolerated (o the greatest extent; 
the kiniit's allowance is 3333 wives; and the 
fnll complement is always kept np. Four of 
the principal streets in Coomassie are half a 
mile long, and from bO to 100 yards wide. 
The streets were all named, and a superior 
captain in cha^ of each. The street wher« 
the mission was lodged was called Apperemsoo, 
or Camien Sint; another street was called 
Daebrim, or Grrat MarlctI Strut ; another, Fri- 
•m Strtti, and so on. A plan of (he town is 
given. The Ashantees persisted in raying 
I that the population of Coomassie was above 
i 100,000; bnl this is thought, by the gentlemen 
I of the mission, to allude rather to the poptdv 
lion collected on gTea( occasions, than the 
I peratanent residents, not computed by them M 
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more than 16,000. The markets were daily ; 
and the articles for sale, beef, mntton, wild- 
hog, deer, monkeys' flesh, fowls, jrams, plan- 
tains, com, sugarcane, rice, peppers, regetable 
hatter, oranges, papans, pine-apples, bananas, 
salt and dried fish, Urge snails smoke-dried ; 
paUn wine, mm, pipes, beads, looking-glasses ; 
sandals, silk, cotton cloth, powder, small pil- 
ars, white and blue thread, and calabashes. 
The cattle in Ashantee are as large as English 
cattle ; their sheep are hairy. They hare no 
implement bnt the hoe; have two crops of 
com in the year ; plant their yams at Christ- 
mas, and dig them up in September. Their 
plantations, extensive and orderly, have the 
appearance of hop gardens well fenced in, and 
regularly planted in lines, with a broad walk 
around, and a hut at each wicker-gate, where 
a slave and his family reside to protect the 
plantation. All the fruits mentioned as sold in 
the market grew in spontaneous abundance, 
as did the sugarcane. The oranges were of a 
large size and exquisite flavour. There were 
no cocoa trees. The berry which gives to 
acids the flavour of sweets, making limes 
taste like honey, is common here. The castor- 
oil plant rises to a large tree. The cotton tree 
sometimes rises to the height of 150 feet 

The great obstacle to the improvement of 
commerce with the Ashantee people (besides 
the jealousy natural to barbarians) is our re- 
jection of the slave trade, and the continuance 
of that detestable traflic by the Spaniards. 
While the mission was in that country, one 
thousand slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners on the coasts — How is an African 
monarch to be taught that he has not a right 
to turn human creatures into mm and tobacco 1 
or that the nation which prohibits such an in- 
tercourse are not his enemies 1 To have free 
access to Ashantee, would command Dag- 
wumba. The people of Inta and Dagwumba 
being commercial, rather than warlike, an in- 
tercourse with them would be an intercourse 
with the interior, as far as Timbuctoo and 
Houssa northwards, and Cassina, if not Boor- 
noo, eastwards. 

After the observations of Mr. Bowdlch, se- 
nior ofiicer of the mission, follows the narra- 
tive of Mr. Hutchinson, led as charg6 d'af- 
faires, upon the departure of the other gentle- 
men. Mr. Hutchinson mentions some white 
men residing at Yenn^, whom he supposes to 
have been companions of Park ; and All Baba, 
a man of good character and consideration, 
upon the eve of departure from these regions, 
assured him, that there were two Europeans 
then resident at Timbuctoo^ — ^Id his observa^ 
tions on the river Gaboon, Mr. Bowdich has 
the following information on the present state 
of the slave trade : — 

" Three Portuguese, one French, and two 
large Spanish ships, visited the river for slaves 
during our stay ; and the master of a Liver- 
pool vessel assured me that he had fallen in 
with twenty-tvo between Gaboon and the Con- 
go. Their grand rendezvous is Mayumba. 
The Portuguese of St. Thomas's and Prince's 
Islands send small schooner boats to Gaboon 
for slaves, which are kept, after they are trans- 
ported this short distance, until the coast is 



clear for shipping them to America. A diM 
large Spanish ship, well armed, entered the 
river the night before we quitted it, and hurried 
our exit, for one of that chancier was commtt* 
ting piracy in the neighbouring rivers. Having 
suffered from falling into their hands before, I 
felicitated myself on the escape. We wert 
afterwards chased and boarded by a Spanidi 
armed schooner, with three himdred slaves on 
board ; they only desired provisions." 

These are the most important extracts finom 
this publication, which is certainly of conside- 
rable importance, from the account it gives us 
of a people hitherto almost entirely unknown; 
and from the li^t which the very diligent and 
laborious inquiries of Mr. Bowdich have 
thrown upon Uie geography of Africa, and the 
probability held out to us of approaching the 
great kingdoms on the Niger, by means of an 
intercourse by no means difficult to be esta^ 
blished with the kingdoms of bita and Dag- 
wumba. The river Yolta flows into the CSuu 
of Guinea, in latitude 7^ north. It is navigar 
ble, and by the natives navigated for ten days, 
to Odentee. Now, from Odentee to Sallagna, 
the capital of the kingdom of Inta, is but four 
days' journey ; and seven days' journey from 
SaJlagha, through the Inta Jam of Zengoo, is 
Yahndi, the capital of Dagwumba. Yahndi is 
described to be beyond comparison larger than 
Coomassie, the houses much better built and 
ornamented. The Ashantees who had visited 
it, told Mr. Bowdich they had frequently lc»t 
themselves in the streets. The king has bera 
converted by the Moors, who have settled 
themselves there in great numbers. Mr. Lucas 
calls it the Mahometan kingdom of Degomba; 
and it was represented to him as peculiarly 
wealthy and civilized. The markets of Yahndi 
are described as animated scenes of commerce, 
constantly crowded with merchants from al- 
most all the countries of the interior. It seems 
to us, that the best way of becoming acquainted 
with Africa, is not to plan such sweeping ex- 
peditions as have been lately sent out by go- 
vernment, but to submit to become acquainted 
with it by degrees, and to acquire by little and 
little a knowledge of the best methods of arrang* 
ing expeditions. The kingdom of Dagwumba, 
for instance, is not 200 miles from a well-known 
and regular water carriage, on the Yolta. 
Perhaps it is nearer, but Uie distance is not 
greater than this. It is one of the most com- 
mercial nations in Africa, and one of the most 
civilized ; and yet it is utteriy unknown, ex- 
cept by report, to Europeans. Then why not 
plan an expedition to Dagwumba! The ex- 
pense of which would be very trifling, and the 
issue known in three or four months. The in- 
formation procured from such a wise and 
moderate undertaking, would enable any future 
mission to proceed with much greater ease 
and safety into the interior ; or prevent theo 
from proceeding, as they hitherto have done 
to their own destmction. We strongly be- 
lieve, with Mr. Bowdich, that this is the righi 
road to the Niger. 

Nothing in this world is created in vain: 
lions, tigers, conquerors, have their use. Am» 
bitious monarchs, who are the curse of civi* 
lized nations, are the civilizers of savage peoplab 
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With a number of little independent hordes, 
civilization is impossible. They must have a 
common interest before there can be peace; 
and be directed by one will before there can 
be order. When mankind are prevented from 
daily quarrelling and fighting, Uiey first begin 
to improve; and all this, we are afraid, is 
<mly to be accomplished, in the first instance, 



by some great conqueror. We sympathize, 
therefore, with the victories of the King of 
Ashantee— and feel ourselves, for the first 
time, in love with military glory. The ez« 
emperor of the French would, at Coomassie, 
Dagwumba, or Inta» be an eminent benefactor 
to the human race. 



WITTMAN'S TRAVELS.* 

[EniirauaoH Rivisw, 1803.] 

Dm. WiTTXAv was sent abroad with the panions. Such appear to us to be the sul^ 

military mission to Turkey, towards the spring jects, from an able discussion of which, Dr» 

of 1799, and remained attached to it during Wittman might have derived considerable 

its residence in the neighbourhood of Con* reputation, by gratifying Uie ardour of tempo- 

stantinople, its march through the desert, and rary curiosity, and aidding to the stock of pei^ 

its short operations |n Egypt. The military manent knowledge. 

mission, consisting of General Koehler, and Upon opening Dr. Wittman's book, we 

some officers and privates of the artillery and turned, witn a considerable degree of interest, 

engineers, amounting on the whole to seventy, to the subject of Jafia; and to do justice to the 

were assembled at Constantinople, June, 1799, doctor, we shall quote all that he has said upon 

which they left in the same month of the fol- the subject of Bonaparte's conduct at this place. 

aA 1801 After Temili.ajy operadon. JS^X" th1T^tiB^« Slfe^ce'^ 
w«re concluded Aere, Dr. Wittman retaraed L Uie tork., Lt the French commandeMn. 
home by Constantinople, Vienna, Ac. J.^ ^^ . ,4^^^ ^^^ 

■ ^*.*^r'j ?!*^"*5 "^ *^*/''*P-A* mawacre which sacMedel Four thousand 
journal, which begins and conclndeswith the „f ^, ^^ inhabitantt who had smw 

events which we hare just mentioned. It is „„d,^ and who had in rain implored the 
obvious that the route described by Dr. Wittman '-^i* . * «i«4**wi*^ wi^ 

is not new- he could make no cursorv and ^^^^ ®^ ^^^^ conquerors, were, together 
fr,,^Jfi^!7;hc/r^-^S^n,«^f^^ ^^ » V'^ 0^ ^hc latc TurWsh garrison of 

h^^li^r^h!^^^^^^^^ El-Arisfi (amounting, it has been Said, to five 

he saw, or the countries through which he „_ ,• »,„_ j„j» j5i__-j „_, ;_ .„ij m,„j 

passed, wiA which the public a^ not already °JJ^^^^^}' i"^ S'l"! !?'** "°?* 

™^H.^; .if .h.™. T^lJLrTi^,J^J, 0/ Ji/oTto the sand hills, about a leiguTS- 
merit at all, they were to deiwe Aat mer^t ^ ^T" ^ ^T ^ ^;» 

from accurate physical researches, ftom copi- j^^^i ^ ^^ "wttu^ I have seen tte 

ous information on the state of medicme. sur- < 'r~**" ^ ,KT Try * - Z »*.w« ^^ 

eerv andd^ease in Turicev and above aS s^^^^^^^s of these unfortunate victims, which 

S^;«. fr^ !!tHLn^ f^!^;^^ li« scattered over the hills ; a modem Golgotha, 

perhaps, from gratifying the rationa^ cunosity ^j j^ ^^^ lasting disgrace to a nation 

which all mquinne mmds must feel upon the ,,r .''TrT . 7:. *"^'*"o **t«5.«»*« •v •» .a»Mwa* 

nature of the pla^e, and the indicaU^ns of f^^^'^Sf"^*"!^ It would pve pleasure 

cure. Dr WittmL too was nassine over *" ** *"**«* **' *•»" **>'''• •• ^"U as to every 

Sr*..mJ' JrlllS^iJSuV.^ fi™™rt- f- liberal mind, to hear these focU contradicted 

S! jJ^.n^^^{^^„J^^i.rrfr^»^ o»» substantial evidence. Indeed, I am sorry 

^~>S^^ „?^nnlH«,^f „^.iS ^it to add. that the charge of cruelty against !hi 

MrSrp%tabinu™e!s whfch S^ for^ &e '^«°«'' «5*»*«» «»»«"«» «»» '>*^^' »**^« 
teroic deC of S mSlhaVe aS^ded ^"^ "E?"^' *^ Previously to the retreat 
neroic aetenceoi Acre) mignt nave attenaeo j ^ f-rench army from Syria, their com* 

I.J.^'::^« «w1l"^JhifnSSYllfr^: mander-in^hief hal ordered 'all the French 

?^in.tSS? hi^ w^h.^, wT 1? fttl' 'iek at Jafla to be poisoned. I was led to make 
and might have brought iis back, not anile ^ . ^. ^^ ^ ^ ^ yi 

conjecture, but sound evidence of events i^„j^2,-.7,'« .fc-^»I. lZ.„ij ^^^ i^JI 

which must determine his character, who may ^« J^, ^.nTin^ «, „ A ST 

determine our fate. We should have been **«" ^"^^.V^'R^^'^ " "f' "?^™''*'„w 

happy also to have found in the travels of Dr. S^"> "«^ " should seem, wanton «J>umaiuJ. 

Wiiiian a fuU account of the tactics and ^' «?''«'«™ "** " '«''• ♦" •'»*«^''°' '^^.^^i 

mancBuvres of the Turkish army; and this it f«f « circumstonce was posiUvely^erted 

would not have been difficult to Uve obtained *°JV'T« »^PPen«<J. >»u« tfiat. whUe in Egvp^an 

through the medium of his miUtaiy com- P<J»v»dual was pomted out to us, " havui| 

^ 1 been the executioner of these diaooncal com 

• Trm9*U in TurU^, Jl$U JMbMr, mmd SfrUJ^c^ and mands." — (p. 138.) 
Iitf« t^m^. By WILU4M Wrtmav, M. D. 1801 Lm- 
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Now, in this passage, Dr. Wittman offers no 
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other evidence whatever of the massacre, than 
that he had seen the skeletons scattered over 
the hills, and that the fact was universally 
believed. Bnt how does Dr. Wittman know 
what skeletons those were which he sawt 
An oriental camp, affected by the plague, 
leaves as many skeletons behind it as a mas- 
sacre. And though the Turks bury their dead, 
the doctor complains of the very little depth 
at which they are interred; so that jackals, 
high winds, and a sandy soil, might, with great 
facility, undo the work of Turkish sextons. 
Let any one read Dr. Wittman's account of 
the camp near Jaffa, where the Turks remained 
so long in company with the military mission, 
and he will immediately perceive that, a year 
aiVer their departure, it might have been mis- 
taken, with great ease, for the scene of a 
massacre. The spot which Dr. Wittman saw 
might have been the spot where a battle had 
been fought In the turbulent state of Syria, 
and amidst the variety of its barbarous inhabit 
ants, can it be imagined that every bloody 
battle, with its precise limits and circumscrip- 
tion, is accurately committal to tradition, and 
faithfully reported to inquirers ? Besides, why 
scattered among hills 1 If 6000 men were 
marched out to a convenient spot and mas- 
sacred, :heir remains would be heaped up in a 
small space, a mountain of the murdered, a 
rast bridge of bones and rottenness. As the 
doctor has described the bone scenery, it has 
much more the appearance of a battle and 
pursuit than of a massacre. After all, this 
gentleman lay eight months under the walls 
of Jaffa; whence comes it he has given us 
no better evidence! Were 6000 men mur- 
dered in cold blood by a division of the French 
army, a year before, and did no man remain 
in Jaffa, who said, I saw it done— I was pre- 
sent when they were marched out — I went the 
next day, and saw the scarcely dead bodies of 
the victims? If Dr. Wittman received any 
such evidence, why did he not bring it forward? 
If he never inquired for such evidence, how is 
he qualified to write upon the subject t If he 
inquired for it and could not find it, how is the 
fact credible t 

This authc cannot make the same excuse 
as Sir Robe/c Wilson, for the suppression of 
his evidence, as there could be no probability 
that Bonaparte would wreak his vengeance 
upon Soliman Aga, Mustapha Cawn, Sidi 
Mahomet, or any given Turks, upon whose 
positive evidence Dr. Wittman might have 
rested his accusation. Two such wicked acts 
as the poisoning and the massacre, have not 
been committed within the memory of man ; — 
within the same memory, no such extraordinary 
person nas appeared, as he who is said to have 
committed them ; and yet, though their com- 
mission must have been public, no one has 
yet said, Vidi ego. The accusation still rests 
upon hearsay. 

At the same time, widely disseminated as 
this accusation has been over Europe, it is 
extraordinary that it has not been contradicted 
in print: and, though Sir Robert Wilson's 
book must have been read in France, that no 
ufficer of the division of Bon has come for- 
ward in vindication of a criminal who could 



repay increduUty so well. C^eral 
who was with the First Consul in Syria, treats 
the accusations as contemptible falsehoods. 
Bnt though we are convinced he is a man of ' 
character, his evidence has certainly less 
weight, as he may have been speaking in the 
mask of diplomaey. As to the general eireii- 
lation of the report, he must think much 
higher of the sagacity of multimdes than we 
do, who would convert this into a reason of 
beliefl Whoever thinks it so easy to get at 
truth in the midst of passion, should read die 
various histories of the recent rebellion in 
Ireland; or he may, if he chooses, believe, 
with thousands of worthy Frenchmen, that the 
infemaU was planned by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Melville. As for us, we will state what appears 
to us to be the truth, should it even chimee to 
justify a man in whose lifetime Europe can 
know neither happiness nor peace. 

The story of the poisoning is given by Dr. 
Wittman precisely m the same d^ultoij man- 
ner as that of the massacre. "An individual 
was pointed out to us as the executioner of 
these diabolical commands." By how many 
persons was he pointed out as the executioner t 
by persons of what authority ? and of what 
credibility? Was it asserted from penonal 
knowledge, or merely from rumour ! wbenee 
comes it that such an agent, afler the fli^ of 
his employer, was not driven away ^ tht 
general indignation of the army! If Ds. 
wittman had combined this species of infor- 
mation with his stories, his conduct woald 
have been more just, and his accusations 
would have carried greaser weight. At pr^ 
sent, when he, who had the opportunity of tell- 
ing us so much, has told us so Utile, we are 
rather less inclined to believe than we were 
before. We do not say these accusations are 
not true, but that Dr. wittman has not proved 
them to be true. 

Dr. Wittman did not see more than two 
cases of plague : he has given both of them 
at full length. The sjrmptoms were, thirst, 
headache, vertigo, pains in the limbs, bilious 
vomitings, and painful tumours in the groins. 
The means of cure adopted were, to evacuate 
the primee viae; to give diluting and refreshing 
drinks ; to expel the redundant bile by emetics; 
and to assuage the pain in the groin by fomenta- 
tions and anodjmes ; both cases proved fataL 
In one of the cases^ the friction with warm oil 
was tried in vain ; but it was thought useful 
in the prevention of plague : the immediate 
effect produced was, to throw the person 
rubbed into a very copious perspiration. A 
patient in tjrphus, who was given over, re- 
covered aAer this discipline was administered. 

The boldness and enterprise of medical men 
are quite as striking as the courage displayed 
in battle, and evinces how much the power of 
encountering danger depends upon habitr.- 
Many a military veteran would tremble to feed 
upon jm$; to sleep in sheets running with 
water ; or to draw up the breath of feverish 
patients. Dr. White might not, perhaps, hare 
marched up to a battery with great alacrity ; 
but Dr. White, in the year 1801, inoculated 
himself in the arms, with recent matter taken 
from the bubo of a pestiferous patient, and 
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rubbed the same matter upon different parts 
of his body. With somewhat less of courage, 
and more of injustice, he wrapt his Arab ser- 
vant in the bed of a person just dead .of the 
plague. The doctor died; and the doctor's 
man (perhaps to prove his master's Uieory, 
that the plague was not contagious] ran awajr. 
The bravery of our naval officers never pro- 
' 'luced any thing superior to this therapeutic 
heroism of the doctor's. 

Dr. Wittman has a chapter which he calls 
Jin Hiitorieal Journal of the Plagui ; but the in- 
formation which it contains amounts to nothing 
at alL He confesses that he has had no expe- 
rience in the complaint ; that he has no remedy 
to offer for its cure, and no theory for its 
cause.* The treatment of the minor plague 
of Eg]rpt, ophthalmia, was precisely the me- 
thod common in this countiy ; and was gene- 
rally attended with success, where the remedies 
were applied in time. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreadful 
than was the situation of the military mission 
in the Turkish camp ; exposed to a mutinous 
Turkish soldiery, to infection, famine, and a 
scene of the most abominable filth and putre- 
faction ; and this they endured for a year and 
a half, with the patience of apostles of peace, 
rather than war. Their occupation was to 
teach diseased barbarians, who despised them, 
and thought it no small favour that they should 
be permitted to exist in their neighbourhood. 
They had to witness the cruelties of despotism, 
and the passions of armed and ignorant multi- 
tudes ; and all this embellished with the fair 
probability of being swept off, in some grand 
engagement, by the superior tactics and ac- 
tivity of the enemy to whom the Turks were 
opposed. To the filth, irregularity, and tumult 
of a Turkish camp, as it appeared to the 
British officers in 1800, it is curious to oppose 
the picture of one drawn by Busbequius in the 
middle of the sixteenth century: ''Turcas in 

{)roximis campis tendebant ; cum vero in eo 
oco tribus mensibus vixerim,fuit mihi facultas 
videndorum ipsorum castrorum, et cognos- 
cendae aliqua ex parte disciplinee ; qua de re 
nisi pauca attingam, habeas fortasse quod me 
accuses. Sumpto habitu Christianis bomini- 
bus in illis locis usitato, cum uno aut altero 
comite quacunque vagabar ignotus : primum 
videbam summo ordine cujusque corporis 
milites suis locis distributos, et, quod vix cre- 
dat, qui nostratis militias consuetudinem novit, 
summum erat ubique silentium, summa quies, 
rixa nulla, nullum cujusquam insolens factum : 
sed ne nox ^uidem aut vitulatio per lasciviam 
aut ebri t.atem emissa. M hae nmwna immii- 
tief, fiM/.2 iterqwHma^ nulla purgamenlOt nihil 
quod oculos aut nares offenderet. Quicquid 
est hujusmodi, aut defodiuntTurcae, aut procul 
i conspectu submovent Sed nee uUas com- 
potationes aut convivia, nullum aleae genus, 
magnum nostratis militias flagitium, videre 
erat: nulla lusoriarum chartarum, neque tes- 
serarum damna norunt Turcs.'*— vf«gm Bim- 
bfquiif Epiit. 3, ^, IB7, Hanovia. 1628. There 

* One (kct mentioned bf Dr. Whtnuin appvan to be 
curioui s— that Conatanlinople was nearly firee from 
^affue during the intemiplion of ita eommankatioB whh 

Vyp«- 



is at present, in the Turkish army, a curiooi 
mixture of the severest despotism in the com* 
mander, and the most rebellious insolence in 
the soldier. When the soldier misbehaves, 
the vizier cuts his head off, and places it un« 
der his arm. When the soldier is dissatisfied 
with his vizier, he fires his ball through hia 
tent, and admonishes him, by these messen- 
gers, to a more pleasant exercise of his ao- 
Uiority. That such severe punishments should 
not confer a more powerful authority, and give 
birth to abetter discipline, is less extraordinary, 
if we reflect, that we bear only that the punish- 
ments are severe, not that they are steady, and 
that they are just ; for, if the Turkish soldiers 
were always punished with the same severity 
when they were in fault, and never but then, it is 
not in human nature to suppose, that the Turk- 
ish army would long remain in as contemptible 
a state as it now is. But the governed soon 
learn to distinguish between systematic energy, 
and the excesses of casual and capricious cru- 
elty ; the one awes them into submission, the 
other rouses them to revenge. 

Dr. Wittman, in his chapter on the Turkish 
army, attributes much of its degradation to the 
altered state of the corps of Janissaries ; the 
original constitution of which corps was cer^ 
tainly both curious and wise. The children 
of Christians madeprisoners in the predatory 
incursions of the Turks, or procur^ in any 
other manner, were exposed in the pubhe 
markets of Constantinople. Any farmer of 
artificer was at liberty to take one into his 
service, contracting with government to pro- 
duce him again when he should be wanted: 
and in the mean time to feed and clothe him, 
and to educate him to such works of labour as 
are calculated to strengthen the body. As the 
Janissaries were killed off, the government 
drew upon this stock of hardy orphans for its 
levies ; who, instead of hanging upon weeping 
parents at their departure, came eagerly to the 
camp, as the situation which they bad always 
been taught to look\ipon as the tiieatre of 
their future glory, and towards which all their 
passions and affections had been bent, from 
their earliest vears. Arrived at the camp, they 
received at first low pay, and performed me- 
nial offices for the little division of Janissaries 
to which they were attached: *'Ad Gianizaros 
rescriptus primo meret menstruo stipendio, 
paulo plus minus, unius ducati cum diimidio. 
Id enim militi novitio, et rudi satis esse cen- 
sent. Sed tamen ne qnid victus necessitati 
desit, cum ea decuria, in cujus contnemium 
adscitus est, gratis cibum capit, eA conditione, 
ut in culind reliquoque ministerio ei decuriae 
serviat; usum armorum adeptus tyro, cnedum 
tamen suis contubemalibus honore neque sti- 
pendio par unam in soli virtute, se illis equan- 
di, spem habet: utpote si militias quae prima 
se obtulerit, tale specimen sui dederit, ut dignus 
judicetur, qui t]rrocinio exemptus, honoris 
gradu et stipendii magnitudine, reliquis Gian- 
izaris par habeatur. Qui quidem spe plerique 
tjrrones impulsi, multa pneclare audent, et 
fortitudine cum veteranis certant." — Butbeqm^ 
M , Dt Re Mil, eont. Tnrc, Imtit. ConnHum.* The 

* Thii is a very ipirited appeal to hie conntrymen on 
the tremendona power oftlit Tnrka ; ami* with the aob- 
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or difutf IB fhe Tnikish anny; Id wUdi a 
eoiBflKMi iaaissary night Bot amTe* bj kis 
counfe or his c ayci iy . Tlus last is a most 
powerful mociTe to estt^atm, aad ii^ peihaps, 
oae leadiog cause of the soperioritf of the 
Tfenctt arau* AacieBt gorefDflMBts ptoBiKiiCy 
finMB BmBberiess caascs which oii|^ lo hare 
BO eoBcera with pimBolioB : rrroIntioBaij gi^ 
Temmeats, aad ailitary despotisms, can Bi^e 
geaerys of perMBS who are fit for gcaerals : 
lo eaable Atem to be vnjast in all other ib- 
staarrf, thejare forced to be jost ia this. 
What, in fact, are the soltans and pashas of 
Pluis, bat Janissaries raised from the raaksl 
At present, the Janissaries are proc ar ed from 
the lowest of the people, aad the spirit of the 
eofps is eraporaled. The low state of their 
aiBues is ia some degree impataUe to this ; 
hat the priaeipal rrasoa whjtbe Tnrfcs areao 
longer as powerfol as Ihej were. Is, that Ihej 
are ao loager eathnsiasts, aad that war ti aow 
beeoiae au>fe a basiaess of adeace thaa of 
persoaai coarage. 

The persoa of the greatest abilities ia die 
Tarldsh empire is die capitan pasha; he has 
disciplined some ships aad regimeats ia die 
Earopean iashioa, and wonld, if he were well 
aeroilifd, bring abont some iaiportaatrefornu 
ia the Tarkish empire. Bat what is become 
of all the refonasrf the famoasGazi Hassan! 
The blase of partial taleots is sooa eztia- 
gaished. Hererwas there so greata p ro s pe c t 
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of la^RFreaMBt as that aftidedbjihe enr 
tioasof this edehraied ama, who, ia spile of 
the ridieale teowa apoa him hf Baroa da 
Tott, was SBch a maa as the Tkrfcs caaaot 
expect lo see agaia once ia a eeatafj. Ee 

had the whole power of the l^rkish empire at 
his disposal for fifteea jcais; aad, after r^ 

pealed efiins to iaqpiove the armj, ahaadoaed 
the scheme as totally iayartirabie. IVcdeo 
brated Boaaeralp ia his time, aad He To! 
siaee. Blade the same anes^wiih dwsnM 
saecess. They are aot to be taiq^ ; aad six 
BtoBths after his deaths ercfj Aiag the premat 
capitaa pasha has doae wfll be frnmrdiiah 
palled to nieces. TV prcaeat gra-^ -^~ f- 
a aiaa of ao ability. TVre are 
eatertaiaiag iBSfaarrs of his boss i 
cited ia dw 131d page of the TVarels. Upoa 
the aews beiag coanaaaicaled to him that the 
fonad, he obseiicd nnt Ais ^-f^flfl 
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aot be the case : for die people aad dm ofajeeli 
OB the other side woaU ia dmt ease foil off; 
aad that dw earth eoaldaot laofe roaadthe 
sva ; for if s<H a ship boaad ftmm Jafii to dm- 
stantinoide, instead of p r oceed ing todw cipili^ 
wonld be carried to London, or dsewhere. We 
cannot end this article widiont coafeasiBgwift 
great ^ensure die eatertaiameat we ha?e re* 
iTed from di 



die work which oerasSoas iL ft 
is aa exeelleat lonagiBg-boc^ fidl of _ 
details, aeTerwear3nBg by prolixity, or ( 
iag by presamptioa, ani is appareat^ IhepiB* 
dnctioB of a respectable, wortbyaiaB. 80 for 
we caa coascientioosly reconunend it to dto 
pnblic ; for aay thing else, 
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A Sptteh at a Muting of thi CUrgy of thi Jtrehdeacomy of tht EoMt Biding of Torkthrif htld at Bo» 
vtrliy, in that Riding, on Monday, JprU 11, 1835, /or th* Purpou of Petitiomng Parhamint, ^c* 



Mm. AmcHDBAcov, — It is very disagreeable to 
me to differ from so many worthy and respect- 
able clergymen here assembled, and not only 
to differ from them, but, I am afraid, to stand 
alone among them. I woald mnch rather rote 
in majorities, and join in this, or any oUier po- 
litical chorus, than to stand unassisted and 
alone, as I am now doing. I dislike such meet- 
ings for such purposes — ^I wish I could recon- 
cile it to my conscience to stay away from 
them, and to my temperament to be silent at 
them ; but if they are called by others, I deem 
it right to attend — ^if I attend I must say what 
I think. If it is unwise in us to meet in taverns 
to discuss political subjects, the fault is not 
mine, for I should never think of calling such 
a meeting. If the subject is trite, no blame is 
imputable to me : it is as dull to me to handle 
such subjects, as it is to you to hear them. 
The customary promise on the threshold of an 
inn is good entertainment for man and horse. 
— If there is any truth in any part of this sen- 
tence at the Tiger, at Beverley, our horses at 
this moment must certainly be in a state of 
mnch greater enjoyment than the masters who 
rode them. 

It will be some amusement, however, to this 
meeting, to observe the schism which this 
question has occasioned in my own parish of 
Londesborough. My excellent and respecta- 
ble curate, Mr. Milestones, alarmed at the effect 
of the pope upon the East Riding, has come 
here to oppose me, and there he stands, breath- 
ing war and vengeance on the Vatican. We 
ha^ some previous conversation on this sub- 
ject, and, in imitation of our superiors, we 
agreed not to make it a cabinet questions-Mr. 
Milestones, indeed, with that delicacy and pro- 
priety which belong to his character, expressed 
some scruples upon the propriety of voting 
against his rector, but I insisted he should come 
and vote against me. I assured him nothing 
would give me more pain than to think I had 

Erevented, in any man, the free assertion of 
onest opinions. That such conduct, on his 
part, instead of causing jealousy and animosi- 
ty between us, could not, and would not fail to 
mcrease my regard and respect for him. 

I beg leave, sir, before I proceed on this sub- 
ject, to state what I mean by Catholic emanci- 
pation. I mean eligibility of Catholics to all 
«ivil offices, with the usual exceptions intro- 

* I waf \e(i at this meeting in a minority of ob«. ▲ 
poor clergyman whiapered to me, that he wu qntte of 
my way of thinking, but had nine children. I begged 
Im would remain a Proteatant. 



duced into all biLs — jealous safeguards for the 
preservation of the Protestant church, and for 
the regulation of the intercourse with Rome— 
and, lastly, provision for the Catholic clergy. 

I object, sir, to the law as it stands at pre- 
sent, because it is impolitic, and because it la 
unjust It is impolitic, because it exposes this 
country to the greatest danger in time of war. 
Can you believe, sir, can any man of the most 
ordinary turn for observation, believe, that Uie 
monarchs of Europe mean to leave this coun- 
try in the quitt possession of the high station 
which it at present holds t Is it not obvioua 
that a war is coming on between the govern* 
ments of law and the governments of despot- 
ism t — that the weak and tottering race of the 
Bourbons will (whatever our wishes ma^ be) 
be compelled to gratify the wounded vanity of 
the French, by plunging them into a war with 
England. Already they are pitying the Irish 
people, as yon pity the West Indian slaves— 
alreadv thev are opening colleges for the recep* 
tion of Irish priests. Will they wait for your 
tardy wisdom and reluctant liberality t Is not 
the present state of Ireland a premium upon 
early invasion t Does it not hold out the most 
alluring invitation to your enemies to begin Y 
And if the flag of any hostile power in Europe 
is unfurled in that unhappy country, is there 
one Irish peasant who will not hasten to join 
it? — and not only the peasantrv, sir; the peas- 
antry begin these things, but the peasantry do 
not end them — ^they are soon joined by an 
order a little above them— and then, after a 
trifling success, a still superior class think it 
worth while to try the risK: men are hurried 
into a rebellion, as the oxen are pulled into the 
cave of Cacus — tail foremost. The mob first, 
who have nothing to lose but their lives, of 
which every Irishman has nine — then comes 
the shopkeeper— then the parish priest — then 
the vicar-general— then Dr. Doyle, and, lastly, 
Daniel 0*Connell. But if the French were to 
make the same blunders respecting Ireland as 
Napoleon committed, if wind and weather pre- 
served Ireland for you a second time, still all 
your resources would be crippled by watching 
Ireland. The force employed for this might 
liberate Spain and Portugal, protect India, or 
accomplish any great ptirpose of offence or 
defence. 

War, sir, seems to be almost as natural a 
state to mankind as peace ; but if you could 
hope to escape war, is there a more powerfui 
receipt for destroying the prosperity of any 
cotutry than these eternal jealousies and dis- 
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tlnctions between the two religions t What 
man will carry his industry and his capital 
into a country where his yard measure is a 
sword, his pounce*boz a powder-flask, and his 
ledger a return of killed and wounded ! Where 
a cat will get, there I know a cotton-spinner 
will pene^te ; but let these gentlemen wait till 
a few of their factories have been burnt down, 
till one or two respectable merchants of Man- 
chester have been carded, and till they have 
seen the cravatists hanging the shanavists in 
cotton twist In the present fervour for spin- 
ning, ourang^utangs, sir, would be employed 
to spin, if they could be found in sufficient 
quantities ; but miserably will those reasoners 
be disappointed who repose upon cotton — not 
upon justice — and who imagine this great 
question can be put aside, because a few hun- 
dred Irish spinners are gaining a morsel of 
bread by the overflowing industry of Uie Eng- 
lish market. 

But what right have you to continue these 
rules, sir, these laws of exclusion ? What ne- 
cessity can you show for it 1 Is the reigning 
monarch a concealed Catholic 1 — ^Is his suc- 
cessor an open one t— Is there a disputed suc- 
cession ?— Is there a Catholic pretender ? If 
tome of these circumstances are said to have 
justified the introduction, and others the con- 
tinuation of these measures, why does not the 
disappearance of all these circumstances jus- 
tify the repeal of the restrictions ? If you must 
be unjust — if it is a luxury you cannot live 
without — reserve your injustice for the weak, 
and not for the strong — persecute the Unitari- 
ans, muzzle the Ranlers, be unjust to a few 
thousand sectaries, not to six millions — ^gal- 
vanize a frog, don't galvanize a tiger. 

If you go into a parsonage house in the 
country, Mr. Archdeacon, you see sometimes a 
style and fashion of furniture which does very 
well for us, but which has had its day in Lon- 
don. It is seen in London no more ; it is ban- 
ished to the provinces ; from the gentlemen's 
houses of the provinces these pieces of furni- 
ture, as soon as they are discovered to be un- 
fashionable, descend to the farm-houses, then 
to cottages, then to the faggot-heap, then to 
the dunghill. As it is with furniture, so is it 
with arguments. I hear at country meetings 
many arguments against the Catholics which 
are never heard in London ; their London ex- 
istence is over — they are only to be met with in 
the provinces, and there they are fast hastening 
down, with clumsy chairs and ill-fashioned 
sofas, to another order of men. But, sir, as 
they are not yet gone where I am sure they are 
going, I shall endeavour to point out their de- 
fects, and to accelerate their descent. 

Many gentlemen now assembled at the Tiger 
Cnn, at Beverley, believe that the Catholics do 
not keep faith with heretics; these gentlemen 
ought to know that Mr. Pitt put this very ques- 
tion to six of the leading Catholic universities 
in Europe. He inquired of them whether this 
tenet did or did not constitute any part of the 
Catholic faith. The question received from 
these universities the most decided negative; 
they denied that such doctrine formed any part 
of the creed of Catholics. Such doctrine, sir, 
H deniM upon oath, in the bill now pending in 



Parliament, a copy of which I hold in my hand 
The denial of such a doctrine upon oath is the 
only means by which a Catholic cao relieve 
himself from his present incapacities. If a 
Catholic, therefore, sir, will not take the oath, 
he is not relieved, and remains where yoa with 
him to remain ; if he does take the oath, yoa 
are safe from his peril : .'f he has no scruple 
about oaths, of what consequence is it whether 
this bill passes, the veij object of which is to 
relieve him from oaths 1 Look at the fact, sir. 
Do the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, living 
under the same state with the Catholic ^mtopi, 
complain that no faith is kept with heretics t 
Do not the Catholics and Protestants in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands meet in one conu 
mon Parliament t Could they pursue a com- 
mon purpose, have common friends, and com- 
mon enemies, if there was a shadow of truth ia 
this doctrine imputed to the Catholics ! The 
religious afiairs of this last kingdom are man- 
aged with the strictest impartiality to both sects! 
ten Catholics and ten Protestants (gentlemen 
need not look so much surprised to hear it), 
positively meet together, sir, in the same room. 
They constitute what is called the religious 
committee for the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and so extremely desirous are they of preserving 
the strictest impartiality, that they have chosen 
a Jew for their secretary. Their condua has 
been unimpeachable and unimpeached; the 
two sects are at peace with each other ; and 
the doctrine, that no faith is kept with heretics* 
would, I assure you, be ver^ httle credited at 
Amsterdam or the Hague, cities as essentially 
Protestant as the town of Beverley. 

Wretched is our condition, and still more 
wretched the condition of Ireland, if the Catho* 
lie does not respect his oath. He serves on 
grand and petty juries in both countries ; we 
trpst our lives, our liberties, and our properties, 
to his conscientious reverence of an oath, and 
yet, when it suits the purposes of party to bring 
forth this argument, we say he has no respect 
for oaths. The right to a landed estate of 
ZOOOL per annum was decided last week, in 
York, by a jury, the foreman of which was a 
Catholic ; does any human being, harbour a 
thought, that this gentleman, whom we all 
know and respect, would, under any circum- 
stances, have thought more lightly of the obli- 
gation of an oath, than his Protestant brethren 
of the box 1 We all disbelieve these arguments 
of Mr. A. the Catholic, and of Mr. B. the Catho- 
lic : but we believe them of Catholics in gen- 
eral, of the abstract Catholics, of the Catholic 
of the Tiger Inn, at Beverley, the formidable un- 
known Catholic, that is so apt to haunt our 
clerical meetings. 

I observe that some gentlemen who argue 
this question, are very bold about other offices, 
but very jealous lest Catholic gentlemen should 
become justices of the peace. If this jealousy 
is justifiable anywhere, it is justifiable in Ire- 
land, where some of the best and most respect- 
able magistrates are Catholics 

It is not true that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is what it was. I meet that assertion with 
a plump denial. The pope does not dethrone 
kings, nor give away kingdoms, does not ex- 
tort money, has given up, in some instanceip 
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the nomination of bishops to Catholic pnnces, 
in some, I believe, to Protestant princes ; Pro- 
testant worship is now carried on at Rome. In 
the Low Countries, the seat of the Duke of 
Alva's craelties, the Catholic tolerates the Pro- 
testant, and sits with him in the same Parlia- 
ment — the same in Hungary — the same in 
France. The first use which even the Spanish 
people made of their ephemeral liberty, was to 
destroy the Inquisition. It was destroyed also 
by the mob of PortugaL I am so lar from 
thinking the Catholic not to be more tolerant 
than he was, that I am much afraid the English, 
who gave the first lesson of toleration to man- 
kind, will very soon have a great deal to learn 
from their pupils. 

Some men quarrel with the CathoKcs, be- 
cause their language was violent in the Asso- 
ciation ; but a groan or two, sir, aAer two hun- 
dred years of incessant tyranny, may surely be 
forgiven. A few warm phrases to compensate 
the legal massacre of a million of Irishmen are 
not unworthy of our pardon. All this hardly 
deserves the eternal incapacity of holding civil 
ofilces. Then they quarrel with the Bible Soci- 
ety; in other words they vindicate that ancient 
tenet of their church, that the Scriptures are not 
to be left to the unguided judgment of the laity. 
The objection to Catholics is, that they did what 
Catholics ought to do— and do not many pre- 
lates of our church object to the Bible Society, 
and contend that the Scriptures ought not to be 
circulated without the comment of the Prayer 
Book and the Articles 1 If they are right, the 
Catholics are not wrong ; and if the Catholics 
are wrong, they are in such good company, that 
we ought to respect their errors. 

Why not pay their clergy 1 the Presbyterian 
clergy in the north of Ireland are paid by the 
state : the Catholic clergy of Canada are pro- 
vided for: the priests of the Hindoos are, I 
believe, in some of their temples, paid by the 
Company. You must surely admit that the 
Catholic religion (the religion of two-thirds of 
Europe^, is better than no religion. I do not 
regret that the Irish are under the dominion of 
the priests. I am glad that so savage a people 
as the lower orders of Irish are under the do- 
minion of their priests ; for it is a step gained 
to place such beings under any influence, and 
the clergy are always the first civilizers of man- 
kind. The Irish are deserted by their natural 
aristocracy, and I should wish to maike their 
priesthood respectable in their appearance, and 
easy in their circumstances. A government 
provision has produced the most important 
changes in the opinions of the Presbyterian 
clergy of the north of Ireland, and has changed 
them from levellers and Jacobins into reasona- 
ble men; it would not fail to improve most 
materially the political opinions of the Catholic 
priests. This cannot, however, be done, with- 
out the emancipation of the laity. No priest 
would dare to accept a salary from government, 
unless this preliminary was settled. I am 
aware it would give to government a tremen- 
dous power in that country ; but I must choose 
the least of two evils. The great point, as phy- 
sicians say, in some diseases, is to resist the 
tendency to death. The great object of our day 
is to prevent the loss of Ireland* and the conse- 



quent ruin of England ; to obviate the tendency 
to death ; we will first keep the patient alive* 
and then dispute about his diet and his medi- 
cine. 

Suppose a law were passed, that no clergy* 
man who had ever held a living in the East 
Riding, could be made a bishop. Many gentle- 
men here Twho have no hopes of ever being 
removed from their parishes) would feel the 
restriction of the law as a considerable degra- 
dation. We should soon be pointed at as a 
lower order of clergjrmen. It would not be 
long before the common people would find some 
fortunate epithet for us, and it would not be long 
either before we should cbstrve in our brethren 
of the north and west an air of superiority* 
which would aggravate not a hitle the justice 
of the privation. Every man feels the insult 
thrown upon his cattt; the insulted party falls 
lower, every body else becomes higher. There 
are heart-burnings and recollections. Peace 
flies from that land. The volume of parlia* 
mentary evidence I have brought here is loaded 
with the testimony of witnesses of all ranks and 
occupations, stating to the House of Commons 
the undoubted effects produced upon the lower 
order of Catholics by these disqualifying laws* 
and the lively interest they take in their r^ 
moval. I have seventeen quotations, sir, from 
this evidence, and am ready to give any gen- 
tleman my references; but I forbear to read 
them, from compassion to my reverend breth- 
ren, who have trotted many miles to vota 
against the pope, and who will trot back in the 
dark, if I attempt to throw additional light upon 
the subject. 

I have also, sir, a high-spirited class of gen- 
tlemen to deal with, who will do nothing from 
fear, who admit the danger, but think it dis- 
graceful to act as if they feared it. There is a 
degree of fear, which destroys a man's faculties* 
renders him incapable of acting, and makes 
him ridiculous, lliere is another sort of fear* 
which enables a man to fotesee a coming evil* 
to measure it, to examine his powers of resist- 
ance, to balance the evil of submission against 
the evils of opposition or defeat, and if he Uiinks 
he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him 
to find a good escape in a good time. I can see 
no possible disgrace in feeling this sort of fear* 
and in listening to its suggestions. But it is 
mere cant to say, that men will not be actuated 
by fear in such questions as these. Those who 
pretend not to fear now, would be the first to 
fear upon the approach of danger ; it is alwa3rs 
the case with this distant valour. Most of the 
concessions which have been given to the Irish 
have been given to fear. Ireland would have 
been lost to this country, if the British legisla- 
ture had not, with all the rapidity and precipi- 
tation of the truest panic, passed those acts 
which Ireland did not ask, bat demanded in the 
time of her armed associations. I should not 
think a man brave, but mad, who did not fear 
the treasons and rebellions of Ireland in time 
of war. I should think him not dastardly, but 
consummately wise, who provided against them 
in time of peace. The Catholic question has 
made a greater progress since the. opening of 
this Parliament than I ever remember it to have 
made* and it has made that progress froa feer 
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Ifieb pf:/;p ^ — t'/C//bCi.ift!« '*;*« cJergT, by girifig 
tb^'Bi jf^r.r:^.'^ — Uj l/>yai,z« the ia.:r, by pauibg 
tb«:fa Oft ai fv/.iftg v;ih the Proiifr«ULL Mr 
rtattdy *% the oM oi*e, approved cf from liie , 
tetriLbifig of the worid, !/y le%Mrb dutz^n, b? 
iAcrea.%;r4g /r>ri4«, and appeasing enemies. I 
Xhitik it mo'&t probable, that under this &y»tem 
of crown patronage, the clergy vill be qoiet. ' 
A Caihoitc iayman, who finds all the honours of . 
th« fttaiA open t// him, will not, I think, ran into , 
treason and rebellion — will not live with a rope ; 
iibfyut hM neck, in order to turn our bi&hopsont, j 
and put hi) own in ; he may not, too, be of 
f/pinion that the utility of his bishop will be 
four times as great, becau'te his income is four 
times a.1 large ; but whether he is or not, he 
will never endanger his .sweet acres (large mea- 
sure) for such que.'ttions as these. Anti-Trini- 
tarian Dissenters sit in the House of Com- 
mons, whom we believe to be condemned to the 
punishments of another world. 7*here is no 
limit to the introduction of Dissenters into 
both houses — Dissent! npf I^firds or Dissenting 
Commons. What mischief have Dissenters 
for this la«st century and a half plotted against 
the Church of England 1 The Catholic lord 
and the Catholic grntleman (restored to their 
fair rights) will never join with levellers and Ico- 
noclasts. You will find them defending you 
hereafter against your Protestant enemies^ — 
The. r.rosior in any hand, the mitre on any head, 
arc more tolerable in the eyes of a Catholic 
than do&ological Barcboncs and tonsured Crom- 
well. 

Wc preach to our congregations, sir, that a 
tree im known by its fruits. By the fruits it 
nroducrs I will judgff your system. What has 
It done for Ireland ? Now Zealand is emerg- 
ing — Otnhcile is rmorging — Ireland is not 
emerging — .sh«* is still vriled in darkness — her 
chFdron, Miffi under no law, live in the very 
iihadow of death. Has your system of exclu- 
Hicrn made Ireland rich 1 Has it made Ireland 
loyall Has it made Ireland frcel Hash 
made Ireland happy 1 How is the wealth of 
Ireland proved? Is it by the naked, idle, suf- 
fering savages, who arc sIumbcTing on the mud 
n(H)r of ilirir cabins 1 In what docs the loyalty 
of Irrlaml consist ? Is it in the eagerness with 
•vhich they would range thtMUMolvcs under the 
lioKiile banner of any invader, for your destruc- 
tion and lor your distress 1 Is it liberty when 
men breathe and move among the bayonets of 
Knglish soldiers ? Is their happiness and their 
history any thing but such a tissue of murders, 
Durnin^N, tin** ging, famine, and disease, as never 
existed betore in the annals of the world ? — 
This is the system which, I am sure, with very 
•rent uitentions, and dilfcrent views of its 
n,you are met this day to uphoKL These 
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ufcre ;TvraDe< spcs Ircia»dL Frai Ae pfia- 
c:p:ei cf :ia:sTKea.&«B :^ crvcby of ikoM 
:aws, I tsr^ asid uur v:^ the bca&ace of my 

T&ole bean, lo :1a: awacnaie pnr^amirioa 
wiL.ch '.as bead c<f c^iekareh— iSe present mo 
Larch cf these muofr— has lazitir made u> his 
bered^u:/ domi&iccs cf Hanarer— Tloi wim 

iMDmid bt tmi}eeUd U rinZ nnpmaha «m atecmul ef 
rth^wmg offunemu S:r, there hare been nasV 
memorable thi&p dose in this reiga. Hostile 
anaies bare been destroyed ; fleets bare been 
capiored ; formidable combinations have been 
broken to pieces^— ^«f tbs antfnmtyM tkt mamk 
cfa king, iss€TTt9 more than all glories and 
victories the notice of that h»ioriaa who is des- 
lined to lell to fotnre ages the deeds of the Eng^ 
lish people. I hope he will lavish upon it 
erery gem which gUiiers in the cabinet <tf genius, 
and so ophold it to the world that it will be re- 
membered when Waterloo is forgonen, ant 
when the fall of Paris is blotted om from the 
memory of man. Great as it is, sir, this is not 
the only pleasure I hare receired in these law 
ter days. I have seen, within these few weeks, 
a degree of wisdom in oar mercantile laws^ 
sach superiority to vulgar prejudice, views so 
jast and so profound, that it seemed to me as if 
I was reading the works of a speculative econiv 
mist, rather than the improvement of a practical 
politician, agreed to by a legislative assembly, 
and upon the eve of being carried into execiH 
tion, for the benefit of a great people. Let who 
will be their master, I honour and praise the 
ministers who have learnt such a lesson. I re- 
joice that I have lived to see such an improve- 
ment in English affairs — that the stubborn resis- 
tance to all improvement — ^the contempt of all 
scientific reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to 
every stupid error which so long characterized 
the proceedings of this country, are fast giving 
away to better things, under better men, placed 
in better circumstances. 

I confess it is not without severe pain that, 
in the midst of all this expansion and improve- 
ment, I perceive that in our profession we are 
still calling for the same exclusion — still ask- 
ing that the same fetters may be riveted on our 
fellow-creatures — still mistaking what consti- 
tutes the weakness and misfortune of tha 
church, for that which contributes to its glory, 
its dignity, and its strength. Sir, there are two 
petitions at this moment in this house, against 
two of the wisest and best measures which 
ever came into the British Parliament, against 
the impending corn law and against the Catholic 
emancipation — the one bill intended to increase 
the comforts, and the other to allay the bad pas- 
sions of man. — Sir, I am not in a situation of life 
to do much good, but I will take care that I will 
not willingly do any evil. — ^I'he wealth of the 
Riding should not tempt me to petition against 
cither of those bills. With the corn bill, I have 
nothing to do at this time. Of the Catholic 
emancipation bill, I shall say, that it will be 
the foundation stone of a lasting religions 
peace ; that it will give to Ireland not all that 
it wants, but what it most wants, and without 
which no other boon will be of any avail. 

When this bill passer, it will be a signal to 
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all ibe religions sects of thai nnhappj coantry I oiher Rtg vill fl; in the land of Erin Ihaa Au 
to lay aside their mataal hatred, and to lire in flag vhich blends the lion with the bsTp— that 
peace, aa equal men should live ander eqaal flag which, wberever it does fly, is the sign of 
law — when ihis bill passes, the Orange flag freedom and of joy — Ihe only banner in Eorops 
trill fall — when this bill passes, the Oreen flog vhicfa floats over a limited king and a fre* 
of the rebel vill fall — when this bill passes, no I people. 
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Mb. BiiLiFT,— This is the greatest 
which has ever been before Parliament in my 
time, and the most pregnant with good or eyil 
to ibe country; and Ihongh I seldom meddle 
vitb political meetings, I coald not reconcile it 
to my conscience to be absent from this. 

Every year, for this half century, the qaes- 
tion of reform has been pressing apon us, till 
it has swelled ap at last into this great and 
awfal combination ; so that almost every city 
and every borough in England are at this mo- 
ment assembled for the same purpose, and are 
doing the same thing we are doing. It damps 
the ostentation of argument and mitigates (he 
pain of donbt, lo believe (as I believe) that the 
measure is inevitable; the coo sequences may 
be good or bad, but done it mtist be ; I defy the 
most determined enemy of popular influence, 
either now or a Utile lime from now, to prevent 
a reform in Parliament. Some years ago, by 
timely concession, it might have been prevent- 
ed. If members had been granted to Birming- 
ham. Leeds, and Manchester, and other great 
towns, as opportunities occurred, a spirit of 
conciliation wo old have been evinced, and the 
people might have been satisfied with a reform, 
which though remote would have been gradual ; 
but with the customary blindness and insolence 
of human beings, the day of adversity was for- 
gotten, the rapid improvement of the people 
was not noticed; the object of a certain class 
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of politicians was to please the court and to 
gratify their own arrogance by treating every 
attempt to expand the representation, and to 
increase the popular influence, with every spe- 
cies of contempt and obli>qay: the golden op- 
portunity was lost; and now proud lips must 
swallow bitter potions. 

The arguments and the practices (as I r». 
member (0 have heard Mr. Huslcisson say), 
which did very well twenty years ago, will not 
do now. The people read loo much, thinV too 
much, see too many newspapers, hear too 
many speeches, have their eyes loo intensely 
filed npon political events. But if it was pos. 
sible lo put off parliamentary reform a week 
ago, is it possible nowT When a monarch 
(whose amiable and popular manners have, I 
veiily believe, saved us from a revolution) ap- 
proves the measure — when a minister of exalt- 
ed character plans and fashions it — when a 
cabinet of such varied talent and disposition 
protects it — when such a body of the aristocra- 
cy vote for it — when the hundred-horse power 
I of the press is labouring for it ; — who does not 
know, aher this, (whatever be the decision of 
the present Parliament,) that the measure is 
virtually carried — and that all the straggle 
between such annunciation of such a plan, 
[impletion, is lumnlt, disorder, disaf- 
feclioD, and (it may be) political miu! 

An hononrable member of the honourable 
house, much connected with this town, and 
once its representative, seems to be amazingly 
surprised, and eqnally dissatis&ed, at Ihis com- 
bination of king, ministers, nobles, and people, 
against his opinion: — like the gentleman who 
came home from serving on a jury very much 
disconcerted, and complaining he had met with 
eleven of the most obstinate people he had ever 
seen in his life, whom be found it absolutely 
impossible by the strongest argumenls to bring 
over to his way of thinking. 

Theytell yon, gentlemen, that yoahavf grown 
rich and powerful with these rotten boroughs, 
and that it would be madness to part with 
them, or to alier a constitution which had pro- 
duced such happy eSects. There happena, 
gentlemen, to live near my parsonage a labour 
ing man, of very superior character and under 
standing to his fellow-labourers ; and who ha* 
made such good use of that superiority, that 
he has saved what is (for his station in life) 
a very considerable sum of money, and if hia 
existence is extended to the common period, 
he will die rich. It happens, however, that ha 
is (and long has been) troubled with violet. 
stomachic painr, for wMeh he has hitherto ob- 
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Uined nc relief, and which reallj are the bane 
and tormeat of his life. Now, if my excellent 
labourer were to send for a physician, and to 
consalt him respecting this malady, woald it 
not be very singular language if our doctor 
were to say to him, ** My good friend, you sure, 
ly will not be so rash as to attempt to get rid of 
these pains in your stomach. Have yon not 
grown rich with these pains in your stomach ? 
have yon not risen under them from poverty 
to prosperity ? has not yonr situation, since you 
were first attacked, been improving every year 1 
You sarely will not be so foolish and so indis- 
creet as to part with the pains in yoar sto- 
mach 1" — why, what would be the answer of 
tbe rustic to this nonsensical monition ? ** Mon- 
ster of rhubarb ! (he would say) I am not rich 
in consequence of the pains in my stomach, 
but in spite of the pains in my stomach ; and 
I shoula have been ten times richer, and fifty 
times happier, if I had never had any pains in 
my stomach at all.^ Gentlemen, these rotten 
boroughs are your pains in the stomach — and 
you would have been a much richer and greater 
people if yon had never had them at all. Yonr 
wealth and your power have been owing, 
not to the debased and corrupted parts of 
the House of Commons, but to the many inde- 
pendent and honourable members whom it has 
always contained within its walls. If there 
had been a few more of these very valuable 
members for close boroughs, we should, I verily 
believe, have been by this time about as free 
as Denmark, Sweden, or the Grermanized states 
of Italy. 

They tell you of the few men of name and 
character who have sat for boroughs ; but no- 
thing is said of those mean and menial men 
who are sent down every day by their aristo- 
cratic masters to continue unjust and unneces- 
sary wars, to prevent inquiring into profligate 
expenditure, to take money out of your pock- 
ets, or to do any other bad or base thing which 
the minister of the day may require at their 
unclean hands. What mischief it is asked, 
have these boroughs done ? I believe there is 
not a day of your lives in which you are not 
suffering in all the taxed commodities of life 
from the accumulation of bad votes of bad 
men. But, Mr. Bailiff*, if this vere othenoiu, if 
it really were a great political invention, that 
cities of 100,000 men should have no repre- 
sentatives, because those representatives were 
wanted for political ditches, political walls, and 
political parks; that the people should be 
bought and sold like any other commodity; 
that a retired merchant should be able to go 
into the market and buy ten shares in the go- 
vernment of twenty millions of his fellow- 
subjects ; yet can such asseverations be made 
openly before the people? Wise men, men 
conversant with human affairs, may whisper 
such theories to each other in retirement; but 
can the people ever be taught that it is right 
they should be bought and sold 1 Can the ve- 
hemence of eloquent democrats be met with 
such arguments and theories ? Can the doubts 
of honest and limited men be met by such ar- 
guments and theories ? The moment such a 
government it looked at oy all the people it is 
r'^* It is impossible to explain, defend, and 



recommend it to the mass of mankind. And 
true enough it is, that as often as raisfbrtone 
threatens us at home, or imitation excites ns 
from abroad, political reform is clamored for 
by the people— there it stands, and ever will 
stand, in thie apprehension of the mnltitnde— 
reform, the cure of every evil— corruption, the 
source of every misfortune — famine, defeat, 
decayed trade, depressed agriculture, will all 
lapse into the question of reform. Till that 
question is set at rest (and it may be set at 
rest), all will be disafiTection, tumult, and pep- 
haps (which God avert !^ destruction. 

But democrats and agitators (and demoermts 
and agitators there are in the worid), will not 
be contented with this reform. Perhaps no^ 
sir; I never hope to content men whose game 
is never to be contented— but if they are not 
contented, I am sure their discontent will then 
comparatively be of little importance. I am 
afraid of them now ; I have no arguments to 
answer them : but I shaft not be afraid of them 
after this bill, and would tell them boldly, in 
the middle of their mobs, that there was no 
longer cause for agitation and excitement, and 
that they were intending wickedly to the peo* 
pie. You may depend upon it such a measure 
would destroy their trade, as the repeal ^ da- 
ties would destroy the trade of the smuggler; 
their functions would be carried on faintly, and 
with little profit ; you would soon feel that yoor 
position was stable, solid, and safe. 

All would be well, it is urged, if they would 
but let the people alone. But what chance is 
there, I demand, of these wise politicians, that 
the people will ever be let alone ; that the ora- 
tor will lay down his craft, and the demagogue 
forget his cunning ? If many things were let 
alone, which never will be let alone, the aspect 
of human affairs would be a little varied. If 
the winds would let the waves alone, there 
would be no storms. If gentlemen would let 
ladies alone, there would be no unhappy mar- 
riages, and deserted damsels. If persons who 
can reason no better than this, would leave 
speaking alone, the school of eloquence might 
be improved. I have little hopes, however, of 
witnessing any of these acts of forbearance, 
particularly the last, and so we must (however 
foolish it may appear), proceed to make laws 
for a people who, we are sure, will not be let 
alone. 

We might really imagine, from the objec 
tions made to the plan of reform, that the great 
mass of Englishmen were madmen, robbers 
and murderers. The kingly power is to be de- 
stroyed, the House of Lords is to be annihilat- 
ed, the church is to be ruined, estates are to be 
confiscated. I am quite at a loss to find in 
these perpetrators of crimes— in this mass of 
pillagers and lunatics — the steady and respects 
able tradesinen and farmers, who will have 
votes to confer, and the steady and respectable 
country gentlemen, who will probably have 
votes to receive ; — it may be true of the trades- 
men of Mauritania^ it may be just of the coun- 
try gentlemen of Fez — it is any thing but true 
of the English people. The English are a 
tranquil, phlegmatic, money-loving, money-get 
ting people, who want to be quiet — and would 
be quiet if they were not surrounded by evils 
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of snch magnitude, that it would be baseness 
and pasillanimity not to oppose to them the 
strongest constitutional resistance. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of 
talent in the new Parliament : it is to be com- 
posed of ordinary and inferior persons, who 
will bring the government of the country into 
contempt. But the best of all talents, gentle- 
men, is to conduct our affairs honestly, dili- 
gently, and economically — and this talent will, 
I am sure, abound as much in the new Parlia^ 
ment as in many previous parliaments. Par- 
liament is not a school for rhetoric and decla- 
mation, where a stranger would go to hear a 
speech, as he would go to the opera to hear a 
song ; but if it were otherwise — if eloquence 
be a necessary ornament of, and an indispen- 
sable adjunct to, popular assemblies— can it ever 
be absent from popular assemblies 1 I have 
always found that all things moral or physical 
grow in the soil best suited - for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth — and I am sure 
the oak will spring up in it In a low and damp 
noil I am equally certain of the alder and the 
willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a 
free people is the native soil of eloquence — 
and in that soil will it ever flourish and abound 
— ^there it will produce those Intellectual effects 
which drive before them whole tribes and na-: 
tions of the human race, and settle the desti- 
nies of man. And, gentlemen, if a few persons 
of a less elegant and aristocratic description 
were to become members of the House of Com- 
mons, where would be the evil t They would 
probably understand the c6mmon people a 
great deal better, and in this way the feelings 
and interests of all classes of people would be 
better represented. The House of Commons, 
thus organized, will express more faithfully 
the opinions of the people. 

The people are sometimes, it is urged, gross- 
ly mistaken; but are kings never mistaken t 
Are the higher orders never mistaken! — never 
wilfully corrupted by their own interests 1 The 
people have at least this superiority, that they 
always intend to do what is right 

The argument of fear is very easily disposed 
of: he who is afraid of a knock on the head 
or a cut on the cheek is a coward ; he who is 
afraid of entailing greater evils on the country 
by refusing the remedy than by applying it, 
and who acts in pursuance of that conviction, 
is a wise and prudent man^— nothing can be 
more different than personal and politieal fear; 
it is the artifice of our opponents to confound 
them together. 

The right of disfranchisement, gentlcraeft, 
must exist somewhere, and where but in Par- 
liament! If not, how was the Scotch union, 
how was the Irish union, effected t The Duke 
of Wellington's administration disfranchised 
at one blow 200,000 Irish voters— for no fault 
of theirs, and for no other reason than the best 
of all reasons, that public expediency required 
it These very same politicians are now look- 
ing in an agony of terror at the disfranchise- 
ment of corporations containing twenty or 
thirty persons, sold to their representatives, 
who.are themselves perhaps sold to the govern- 



ment: and to put an end to these enormoni 
abuses is called corponUion robbery^ and there 
are some persons wild enough to talk of com- 
pensation. This principle of compensation 
you will consider perhaps in the following in- 
stance to have been carried as far as sound 
discretion permits. When I was a young man, 
the place in England I remember as most no- 
torious for highwaymen and their exploits was 
Finchley Common, near the metropolis; but 
Finchley Common, gentlemen, in the progress 
of improvement, came to be enclosed, and the 
highwaymen lost by these means the opportu- 
nity of exercising their gallant vocation. I 
remember a friend of mine proposed to dtwt 
up for them a petition to the House of Com- 
mons for compensation, which ran in this man- 
ner-*" We, your lojral hij[hwaymen of Finch- 
ley Common, and its neighbourhood, haiMng^ 
at great expense, laid in a stock of blunder- 
busses, pistols, and other instruments for plun*> 
dering the public, and finding ourselves impeded 
in the exercise of our calling by the said en- 
closure of the said Common of Finchley, 
humbly petition your honourable hottse will M 
pleased to assign to us such compensation as 
your honourable house in its wisdom and jus- 
tice may think fit" Gentlemen, I niust leave 
the application to you. 

An honourable baronet ssjrs, if Parliament 
is dissolved. I will go to my boroueh with the 
bill in my hand, and will say, ** I know of no 
crime you have committed, I found nothing 
proved against you : I voted against the bill, 
and am come to fling myself upon your kind- 
ness, with the hope that my conduct will be 
approved, and that you will return me again to 
Parliament" That honourable baronet may» 
perhaps, receive from his borough an answer 
he little expectis — ''We are above being bribed 
by such a childish and unworthy artifice ; we 
do not choose to consult our own interest at 
the expense of the general peace and happi- 
ness of the country ; we are thoroughly con- 
vinced a reform ought to take place; we are 
very willing to sacrifice a privilege we ought 
never to have possessed to the good of the 
communitv, and we will return no one to Par- 
liament who is not deeply impressed with the 
same feeling." This I hope is the answer that 
gentleman will receive, and this, I hope, will 
be the noble and generous feeling of every bo- 
rough in England. 

'Hie greater part of human improvements, 
gentlemen, I am sorry to say, are made after 
war, tumult, bloodshed, and civil commoticnT ' 
mankind seem to object to every species of 
gratuitous happiness, and to consider every 
advantage as too cheap, which is not purchased 
by some calamity. I shall esteem it as a sin- 
gular act of God*s providence, if this great 
nation, euided by these warnings of history, 
not waiting till tumult for reform, nor trusting 
reform to the rude hands of the lowest of the 
people, shall amend their decayed institutions 
at a period when they are ruled by a popular 
monarch, guided by an upright minister, aiul 
blest with profound peace. 
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please, how of:ei; d^es a Prfcrmins monarch 
occur 1 and how often dc»es the conjunction 
occur 1 Are you sure that a people, bursting 
into new knowledzo, and speculating on every 
public event, will wait for your protracted re- 
form ? Strike while the iron i> hot — up with 
the arm, and down with the hammer, and up 
a^ain with the arm, and down asrain with the 
hammer. The iron is hot — the opportunity 
exists now — if vou neglect it, it mav not return 
for an hundred years to come. 
There is an argument I have often beard, and 
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that is this — Are we to be afraid t — ^is this mea- 
sure to be carried by intimidation 1 — is the 
House of Lords to be overawed 1 But this 
style of argument proceeds from confounding 
together two sets of feelings which are entirely 
distinct — personal fear and political fear. If 
I am afraid of voting against this bill, because 
a mob may gather about the house of Lords — 
because stones may be flung at my head — ^be- 
cause my house may be attacked by a mob, I 
am a poltroon, and unfit to meddle with public 
affairs ; but I may rationally be afraid of pro- 
ducing great public agitation — ^I may be honour- 
ably afraid of flinging people into secret clubs 
and conspiracies — ^I may be wisely afraid of 
making the aristocracy hateful to the great body 
of the people. This surely has no more to do 
with fear than a loose identity of name ; it is in 
fact prudence of the highest order; the delibe- 
rate reflection of a wise man who does not like 
what he is going to do, but likes still less the 
consequence of not doing it, and who, of two 
evils, chooses the least 

There are some men much afraid of what is 
to happen : my lively hope of good is, I con- 
fess, mingled with very little apprehension, but 
of one thing I must be candid enough to say 
that I am much afraid, and that is of the opinion 
now increasing, that the people are become in- 
different to reform ; and of that opinion I am 
afraid, because I believe in an evil hour it may 
lead some misguided members of the upper 
house of Parliament to vote against the bill. 
As for the opinion itself, I hold it in the utmost 



contempt The people are waiting in virtuous 
patience for the completion of the bill, because 
they know it is in the hands of men who do no 
mean to deceive them. I do not believe they have 
given up one atom of reform — ^I do not believe 
that a great people were ever before so firmly 
bent upon any one measure. I put it to any man 
of common sense, whether he believes it possi- 
ble, after the king and Parliament have acted as 
they have done, that the people will ever be 
content with much less than the present bill 
contains. If a contrary principle is acted u pon, 
and the bill attempted to be got rid of altogether, 
I confess I tremble for the consequences, which 
I believe will be of the worst and most painful 
description ; and this I say deliberately, after 
the most diligent and extensive inquiry^— 
Upon that diligent inquiry I repeat again my 
firm conviction, that the desire of reform has 
increased, not diminished ; that the present re- 
pose is not indifference, but the calnmess of 
victory, and the tranquillity of success. When 
I see all the wishes and appetites of created 
beings changed, when I see an eagle, that after 
long confinement, has escaped into the air, 
come back to his cage and his chains, — when 
I see the emancipated n^ro asking again for 
the hoe which has broken down his strength, 
and the lash which has tortured his body, I will 
then, and not till then, believe that the English 
people will return to their ancient degradation 
— that they will hold out their repentant hands 
for those manacles which at this moment laj 
broken into links at their feet 
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Trs Rsvsrsh n Stditet Smith rose and said : 
Mr. Bailiff, I have spoken so often oik this 
subject, that I am sure both you and the%en- 
tlemen here present will be obliged to me for 
saying but little, and that favour I am as will- 
ing to confer, as you can be to receive it I 
feel most deeply the event which has taken 
place, because, by putting the two houses of 
Parliament in collision with each other, it will 
impede the public business, and diminish the 
public prosperity. I feel it as a churchman, 
because I cannot but blush to see so many dig- 
nitaries of the church arrayed against the wishes 
and happiness of the people. I feel it more than 
all, because I believe it will sow the seeds of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and the 
(:;reat mass of the people. The loss of the bill 
I do not feel, and for the best of all possible 
reasons — because I have not the slightest idea 
that it is lost I have no more doubt, before 
the expiration of the winter, that this bill will 
pass, than I have that the annual tax bills will 
pass, and greater certainty than this no man can 
have, for Franklin tells us, there are but two 
things certain in this world— death and taxes. 
As for the possibility of the House of Lords 
preventing ere long a reform of Parliament, I 



hold it to be the most absurd notion that ever 
entered into human imagination. I do not 
mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
lords to stop the progress of reform, reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Part- 
ington on that occasion. In the winter of 1834, • 
there set in a great flood upon that town — the 
tide rose to an incredible height— the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and every thing 
was threatened with destruction. In the midst 
of this sublime and terrible storm. Dame Part- 
ington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at 
the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Part- 
ington's spirit was up ; but I need not tell yon 
that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excel- 
lent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest Gentlemen, be 
at your ease — ^be quiet and steady. You will 
beat Mrs. Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates hy 
which we have been lately occupied, that the 
bill is not justified by ei^riencA* I <^5^ 'Vik 
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'#r«*- r-'.'Tr*'; »fo»^ af.-i r**.-: £.fi/ jears az'^. 
Tf.t .r.y. -.♦.*; a/*'l ^:.or.v-...*>. of \:ji iAr-.a^h 
tyv^rii KT*-. ttfjM kt.f*wti *f» :he iLt^Ltii 'A the 

<f^a: v.!ff — /o'j xn'j.tt '.'tiStun*: i#ecat^« the ben.^! J 



.;a. T-! ^nsiir -*« a. xrsa:. -^ a. zjsl sjd iu^?f 
la;^:.^. -ruu-^iu larCring ;arve:7»s a :e:c«^': 
iii: i»:«*i *^»r7 i~» j«ari -g-^ a. saez si a«^c 
h^rvL 1 if-.c« r lA iti' a wsrr'zattL -"^^ '.vx 
2 igviai aiiotUL ^iii::-/ .n^i lua ^-ryrm*'; 
v..«:i:>i' a.!-/ ^tar 'X '^icsx^i^ae-^ta^ aad £ :« jere 
.:i%r% J liir a sa^i a^r* ?ryvnr vsii: vc^oi uc 

--^' -:-» -.1.-.. -rii'. zr5fii«i t k r%&7ra«r3. 1 s&iv 
.iftji. 1 -jfjifr*. zxzez Txai 7:ii ic aac i ear- 
i*»:i:-; :4.:r.r.c ; :a aaa-jjr :3iss. Tot wil iUTe 
V. ^la-re •/ r»i:.-2i .lao. iiiST ar* ^c&pcilec *^ 
jra:: - — ? -•i ■»— la-T* a.- r»i;c3i ai al. r a*T 
lii ar .-: - — ? :■! v-1 ie iirr.'-'i :iic a war u 
--;.":i 7 : iT a-irsowia l-:in »:ra. TT^er 6: lci 
i; ii*--i -iii j;.; — jitr »■_ 2;t '^Ijei'e c loe 
.r.;::7»^^»-- 7-..; zATe s-av — ^^rr ikiak ibe 
Etj-iJi ',:* :i-s ir»*s*-: iaT ar? aj 12* Y-' t ^i 
v: -ie -iifri ;: 4"*t=. A-.^"^ irGe-irzvibe First. 
Ti»T £-:■»■ 1 : ~ :r* '.i-zjt p?es<s.: s:*:^ cf ihcir 
v.-ii!r7 . iLa:: i^ ii^* »;ajs c« ;re E^^^iiMiaax 
LZ.'. CFi=.:.£S^r. I T.e-r ihc :£::cracc« oC 






s er. .. - ? c: 1 :en. ai i I i:«L-«Te ier will c&e daj 
cr M'.'.r.er va^ei ;z.x ccs.r«g:xL w^ih horror 
zzA dk^cLaj. I -r... czz..: ilc &ea&s cf roosiog 
u:e:c V. a s«i.^ U sLeir CAi^er; for ih^ cbjeet 
I c'ceen'ailj s.gi. iLe p«LT^o& proposed bj Dr. 
K^?.'a^e. Th:cfa I courier ic be ifae wises: lad 
c^s: z&oderaie cf ±e two. 
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Krif.K to \\\pi bill — it j% yorjr Ma:.;na Charta, 
ari'l yo'jr HurinyrnTdT. Kintr John made a pre- 
ii«;rit lo ihr* )/aror<-., Kiri^ Wiiharn has made a 
%\\t%\VAX |ir«?M.'r<t ir» you. Never miD<]» common 
f|iialiti<-. ('oo<l in rornrnon times. If a man 
dfie^i not vole /or the hill he is unclean — the 
plaKijr-;,{iot iH upon him ; push him into the 
lAxaiMto of the la^t cntury, with WethercH 
and Haddl'T ; purify ihf* air before you approach 
him; huthe your hand'« in chloride of lime, if 
you havr Sern contaminated by hi.s touch. 

Ho fur from iti beint; a merely theoretical 
improvement, I put it to siny man, who is him- 
irlf rmharkfd in a profe.ssion, or hoK sons in 
the mimr •iituiition, \{ the unfair influence of 
bnrouKhmonKerM hnn not jicrpetiially thwarted 
him in hin lawful career of ambition, and pro- 
frHKional finolum>Mit! '• I have been in three 
Krnrral ('iiKUf>,fni<'nis nt sen/* said an old sailor 
— "hiive bri-n IWH'.i' wounded ; — I commanded 
Ihe biiut.s whfii the French frit^atc, the Astho- 
i.AMr, wiiM rut out .so frnllantly." **Then you 
urn miidc a post raplaiii V •* No. I wzis very 
lirai It ; but -liieuliMiant Thoui.son cut me out, 
liii I rut out thi' KiriH'li fiivMte; his father is 
lown eIriU of ihr boiou^'h of which Lord 

K. -- IS nieiiibiT, and there my chance 

wn^ fiiiislifil.'* Ill tlir same manner, all over 

ISiiKbiiiil. v>>u will liiid;!ii'iit scholars rotting on 

vrucie.n 'bruve captains starving in garre 



profound lawyers decayed and mouIderiDg in 
the inns of court, because the parsons, wamors, 
and advocates of boroughmoneers must be 
crammed to saturation, before there is a morsel 
of buad for the man who does not sell his rotes, 
and^ut his country np to auction; and thoa|^ 
this is of every day occnrrence, the boroogh 
system, we are told, v& no practical eril. 

Who can bear to walk through a slaughter- 
house ? blood, garbage, stomachs, entrails, legs, 
tails, kidneys, horrors — I often walk a mile 
about to avoid it. What a scene of disgnst and 
horror is an election — the bas J and infamous 
traffic of principles — a candidate of high cha- 
racter reduced to such means — the perjuiyand 
evasion of agents — the detestable rapacity of 
voters — the ten days' dominion of mammon 
and Belial. The bill lessens it — begins tht 
destruction of such practices — affords somi 
chance, and some means of turning public 
opinion against bribery, and of rendering it in* 
famous. 

But the thing 1 cannot, and will not bear, if 
this ; — what right has ihit lord, or thai marquis 
to buy ten seats in Parliament, in the shape of 
boroughs, and then to make laws to govern me 1 
And how are these masses of power re-distri* 
bated ? The eldest son of my lord is just come 
from Eton — he knows a good deal about ^neast 
and Dido, Apollo, and Daphne — and that is all; 
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and to this boy^his father gives a six hundredth 
part of the power of making Iaws» as he would 
giye him a horse, or a doable-barreled gun. 
Then Vellum, the steward, is put in— an admi- 
rable man; — he has raised the estates— watched 
the progress of the family road, and canal bills 
—and Vellum shall help to rule over the people 
of Israel. A neighbouring country gentleman, 
Sir. Plumpkin, hunts with my lord— opens him 
a gate or two, while the hounds are running — 
dines with my lord — agrees with my lord — 
wishes he could rival the Southdown sheep of 
my lord — and upon Plumpkin is conferred a 
portion of the government. Then there is a 
distant relation of the same name, in the coun- 
ty militia, with white teeth, who calls up the 
carriage at the opera, and is alwajrs wishing 
0*Gonnell was hanged, drawn, and quartered— 
then a barrister, who has written an article in 
the Quarterly, and is very likely to speak, and 
refute M*Culloch; and these five people, in 
whose nomination I have no more agency than 
I have in the nomination of the toll-keepers of 
the Bosphorus, are to make laws for me and 
my family — to put their hands in my purse, and 
to sway the future destinies of this country; 
and when the neighbours step in, and beg per- 
mission to say a few words before these persons 
are chosen, there is an universal cry of ruin, 
confusion, and destruction ; — we have become 
a great people under Vellam and Plumpkin — 
under Vellum and Plumpkin our ships have 
covered the ocean— under Vellum and Plump- 
kin oar armies have secured the strength of the 
hills — to turn out Vellum and Plampkin is not 
reform, but revolution. 

Was there ever such a ministry 1 Was there 
ever before a real ministry of the people 1 Look 
at the condition of the country when it was 
placed in their hands : the state of the house 
when the incoming tenant took possession: 
windows broken, chimneys on fire, mobs round 
the house threatening to pull it down, roof tum- 
bling, rain pouring in. It was courage to occu- 
py it; it was a miracle to save it ; it will be the 
glory of glories to enlarge and expand it, and to 
make it the eternal palace of wise and temperate 
freedom. 

Proper examples have been made among the 
unhappy and misguided disciples of Swing: a 
rope had been carried round O'Connell's legs, 
and a ring inserted in Cobbett's nose. Then 
the game laws ! I ! Was ever conduct so shabby 
as that of the two or three governments which 
preceded that of Lord Grey t The cruelties and 
enormities of this code had been thoroughly 
exposed ; and a general conviction existed of 
the necessity of a change. Bills were brought 
in by various gentlemen, containing some tri- 
fling alteration in this abominable code, and 
even these were sacrificed to the tricks and 
manopuvrcs of some noble Nimrod, who availed 
himself of the emptiness of the town in July, 
and flung out the bill. Government never 
stirred a step. The fulness of the prisons, the 
wretchedness and demoralization of the poor, 
ntTtT came across them. The humane and 
considerate Peel never once offered to extend 
liis aegis over them. It had nothing to do with 
*he state of party ; and some of their double- 
barreled voters might be oflfended. In the mean 



time, for every ten pheasants which fluttered in 
the wood, one English peasant was rotting in 
jail. No sooner is Lord Althorp chancellor of 
the exchequer, than he turns out of the house a 
trumpery and (perhaps) an insidious bill for 
the improvement of the game laws ; and in an 
instant ofiers the assistance of government fbr 
the abolition of the whole code. 

Then look at the gigantic Brougham, sworn 
in at 12 o'clock, and before 6, has a bill on tho 
table abolishing the abuses of a court which 
has been the curse of the people of England 
for centuries. For twenty-five long years did 
Lord Eldon sit in that court, surrounded with 
misery and sorrow, which he never held up a 
finger to alleviate. The widow and the orphan 
cried to him as vainly as the town crier cries 
when he ofiers a small reward for a full purse; 
the bankrupt of the court became the lunatic of 
the court; estates mouldered away, and man- 
sions fell down ; but the fees came in, and all 
was welL But in an instant the iron mace of 
Brougham shivered to atoms this house of 
fraud and of delay ; and this is the man who 
will help to govern you ; who bottoms his repu- 
tation on doing good to you ; who knows, tnat 
to reform abuses is the safest basis of fhme and 
the surest instrument of power; who uses the 
highest gifts of reason, and the most splendid 
efibrts of genius, to rectify those abuses, which 
all the genius and talent of the profession* hav« 
hitherto been employed to justify, and to pro 
tect Look to Brougham, and turn you to that 
side where he waves his long and lean finger* 
and mark well that face which nature has maili 
ed so forcibly — ^which dissolves pensions- 
turns jobbers into honest men — scares away 
the plunderer of the public — and is a terror to 
him who doeth evil to the people. But, above 
all, look to the northern earl, victim, before this 
honest and manly reign, of the spitefulness of 
the court. You may now, for ttie first time, 
learn to trust in the professions of a minister; 
you are directed by a man who prefers charac- 
ter to place, and who has given such unequivo- 
cal proofs of honesty and patriotism, that his 
image ought to be amongst your household 

§ods, and his name to be lisped by your chit 
ren ; two thousand years hence it will be a le- 
gend like the fable of Perseus and Andromeda; 
Britannia changed to a mountain — two hundred 
rotten animals menacing her destruction, till a 
tall earl, armed with schedule A., and followed 
by his page Russell, drives them into the deep, 
and delivers over Britannia in safetv to crowds 
of ten-pound renters, who deafen tne air with 
their acclamations. Forthwith, Latin verses 
upon this— school exercises — ^boys whipt, and 
all the usual absurdities of education. Don't 
part with an administration composed of Lord 
urey and Lord Brougham; and not only theses 
bntlook at them all — the mild wisdom of Lans* 
downe — the genius and extensive knowledge of 
Holland, in whose bold and honest life there ia 
no varying or shadow of change — the unexpect- 
ed and exemplary activity of Lord Melbourne 
— and the rising parliamentary talents of Stan 
ley. You are ignorant of your best interestSi 

• Lord Lyndliurtt if an exceptton ; I flrmly iMltove M 
bad no wUli to perpetuate the aboaee of tbe Govt oC 
Ohaacerr. 
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/ .'-vs Toi can besv.» .s ic: y.T*i tt ' is yen please — a&ddie if roa please; batdoir 
ftvcs & zz..::^'n' &s '±i£. b-laze s:* because joa despised mj adrice, tad 

Yv'i v.l. s->:,& t:*i ZL. z.'Jtrz'1'.z^ 'A 'jths.r.ziT bj r':':;r c^vn if&oruce and obfstmicy hare efr 



2^ tit ^iPr'*'' 



led up:n Tcnrself te&fold rfanbirb, aad Ukli- 



n..'jtc i::fizsioa cf sesnai*' 

NcT see the cccseqneDces of biTin^a minlj 
leader, asd a zeanlj cabineL Soppose ihej 
hai cicme out viih a httle iU-lasboned serea 
a-jz.jis' reform ; vhat vcaM hare been the cob. 
£e<;aer;ce ? Tne same opposition from the to- 
nes — that vonld hare beea quite certain— and 
l:: a siLzle reformer in Enziasd satisfied vith 
the measiire. Yoa hare nov a real reform, 
a^d a fair share of power delegated to the people; 

The aL'J-reformers cite the increased pover 



real. Yoa ».ll tL,i *j;ai yea are raise i :o '^t 
in*y.rjtj»zt to which y.tx o^zh: '-o i« ra.sei 
Tee cerciless e;ec:'^r, the raral •.yrar^ w,.. 't« 
Ttyji^L*ri vi'.hiD the i.n.:'.! cf decency ani ti;- 
maL.'y, ai:.d will improve ihe.r era charac.ers. 
az the iame rime ihat 'iier te::er vc:irccLi--:L. 
It ii LCI the power of ar^'^jcracy ilia: ■ari.l :« 
destroyed by these measures, tu: ii.e a::fa:r 
power. If the Du«'e of »wca*:le is ic:z.i and 
oblizsoir to his be.ghtoars, he w.ll pre tally 
lead h:& Le^fhbours ; i: he :« a man cf se:;se. he 
will lead them mere cera.Lly. and t: a t<e::er cf:be press — this is the very reason why I want 

£urpo«e. Ail this is as it should le: Izi the an increased power in the Hoase of Commons, 
^uke cf Newcastle, at present, hr luy.L^ cer* The Times, Herald, Advertiser, Globe, Son, 
tain old hcuies, could govern his ne:zh>:*jr<, Ccsrier, and Chronicle, are an heptarchy, 
and legislate for them, even if he had net five which eovem this country, and govern it be. 
grains of aLr^erstandicg, and if he were ihemcs: ca^ise the p-eople are so badly represented. I 
churlish and brutal man under heaven. The am perfectly sausfied, that with a fair and ho. 
present »:a:e of things renders unnecessary all ^ nes: House cf Commons the power of the press 
those important virtues, which rich ar.-i well-' would diminish — and that the greatest aaihority 
born men, under a better syirtem, would exer- would centre in the highest place. 
cise for :he public poo'i. The Du'k'e cf New. ' Is it pcss:b!e for a gentleman to get into 
castle fl mention him only as an instance,], Parliament, at present, without doing things he 
Lord Exeter will do as well, but either of those is utterly ashamed of-— without mixing himself 
noblemen, depending not upon walls, arches, up with the lowest and basest of mankind! 
and abutments, for their power — but upon mer- Hands, accustomed to the scented lubricity of 
cy, chanty, forbearance, indulgence, and exam- > soap, are defiled with pitch, and contaminated 



pie — would p«ay this price, aad lead the people 
by their afTcctioos; one would be the god of 
Biamforrl, and ihe other of Newark. This union 



With filth. Is there not some inherent vice in a 
government, which cannot be carried on bat 
with such abominable wickedness, in which no 



of the ^reat with the many is the real healthy ' genTleman can mingle without moral degrada* 
stale of a country; such a countrj- is strcnc to ■ t:on : and the practice cf crimes, the ver}' im- 
invincibility — and this strength the borough putation of which, on other occasions, he would 
system eritirely destroys. ' repel at the hazard of his life ? 

Cant words creep iii. and affect rfUarre!s ; the ! What signifies a small majcrity io the house ? 
changes are rung between revolution and re- ! The miracle is, that there should have been 
form ; but, first settle whether a wise govern- 1 any majority at all ; that there was not an im- 



ment ought to attempt the measure — whether 
any thing is wanted — whether less would do — 
and, having settled this mere nomenclature 
becomes of very little con sequence. But, after 
all, if It is rcvolutir.n, ar.d net reform, it will 
only induce me to receive an c!d political toast, 
in a twofold meaning, and with twofold pleasure. 
When King William and the great and glorious 
Evolution are given, I .shall think not only of 
escape from bigotry, but exemption from cor- 
ruption ; and I bhall thank Providence, which 
has giveii U9 a second King William for the 
destruction cf vice, as the other, of that name, 
was given in for the conser\'ation of freedom. 
AH formal political changes, proposed by 
these very men, it is said, were mild and gentle, 
compared to this ; true, but are you on Satur- 
day night to seize your apothecary by the throat, 



mense majority on the other side. It was a 
ver}* long period before the courts of justice in 
Jersey could put down smuggling; and why? 
The judges, counsel, attorneys, crier cf the 
court, grand and petty jurymen, were all smug- 
glers, and the high sheriff and the constable 
were running goods every moonlight night. 

How are you to do without a government! 
And what other government, if this bill is ulti- 
mately lost, could possibly be found ? How 
could any country defray the ruinous expense 
of protecting with troops and constables, the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, who 
literally would not be able to walk from the 
Horse Guards to Grosvenor Square, without 
two or three regiments of foot to screen them 
from the mob ; and in these hollow squares the 
hero of Waterloo would have to spend his po- 



and to say to him, ^ Subtle compounder, frau- litical life. By the whole exercise of his splen 
dulent posologist, did not you order me a drachm 
of this medicine on Monday morning, and now 
you declare that nothing short of an ounce can 



did military talents, by strong batteries at 
Bootless, and White's, he might, on nights of 
ereat debate, reach the House of Lords ; but Sir 



do me any good ]" »• True enough," would he of ; Robert would probably be cut ofl", and nothing 



the phials reply, "6u/ you did not take the drtuhm 
•m Monday moniine — that makes all thr* tliffer- 
ence, my dear .vir ; if you had done as I a'lvised 
you at first, the sma'' quantity of medicine 
would have sufficed; and instead of beins in a 
niaht-gown and slippers up stairs, you would 
been walking vigorously in Piccadilly. Do 



could save his Twist and Lewis. 

The great majority of persons returned by 
the new boroughs would either be men of high 
reputation for talents, or persons of fortune 
known in the neighbt^rhood ; they have pra 
perty and character to lose. Why are they to 
plunge into mad and revolutionary projeeUi of 
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pillaging the public creditor 1 It is not the in- 
terest of any such man to do it ; he would lose 
more by the destruction of public credit than 
what he would gain by a remission of what he 
paid for the interest of the public debt. And if 
It is not the interest of any one to act in this 
manner, it is not the interest of the mass. How 
many, also, of these new legislators would there 
be, who were not themselves creditors of the 
state 1 Is it the interest of such men to create 
a revolution, by destroying the constitutional 
power of the House of Lords, or of the king t 
Does there exist in persons of that class, any 
disposition for such changes! Are not all 
feelings, and opinions, and prejudices, on the 
opposite side 1 The majority of the new mem- 
bers will be' landed gentlemen : their genus is 
utterly distinct from the revolutionary tribe ; 
they have molar teeth ; they are destitute of the 
carnivorous and incisive jaws of political ad^ 
venturers. 

There will be mistakes at first, as there are 
in all changes. All young ladies will imagine 
(as soon as this bill is carried) that they will 
be instantly married. Schoolboys believe that 
gerunds and supines will be abolished, and 
that currant tarts must ultimately come down 
in price ; the corporal and sergeant are sure of 
double pay; bad poets will expect a demand for 
their epics ; fools will be disappointed, as they 
always are ; reasonable men, who know what 
to expect, will find that a very serious good has 
been obtained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water 1 How is he benefited, if Old 
Sarum is abolished, and Birmingham members 
created t But if you ask this question of reform, 
yon must ask it of a great number of other mea- 
sures. How is he benefited by Catholic emanci- 
pation, by the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Act, by the Revolution of 1688, by any great po- 
litical change 1 by a good government t In the 
first place, if many are benefited, and the lower 
orders are not injured, this alone is reason 
enough for the change. Bat the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water are benefited by reform. 
Reform will produce economy and investigar 
tion ; there will be fewer jobs, and a less lavish 
expenditure ; wars will not be persevered in for 
years aAer the people are tired of them; taxes 
will be taken off the poor and laid upon the rich : 
democratic habits will be more common in a 
country where the rich are forced to court the 
poor for political power; cruel and oppressive 
punishments (such as those for night poaching), 
will be abolished. If you steal a pheasant, you 
will be punished as you ought to be, but not sent 
away from your wife and children for seven 
years. Tobacco will be 2</. per lb. cheaper. Can- 
dles will fall in price. ^ These last results of an 
improved government will be felt We do not 
pretend to abolish poverty or to prevent wretch- 
edness ; but if peace, economy, and justice are 
the results of reform, a number of small bene- 
fits, or rather of benefits which appear small to 
us but not to them, will accrue to millions of 
people ; and the connection between the exis- 
tence of John Russell, and the reduced price of 
bread and cheese, will be as clear as it has been 
the object of his honest, wise, and useful life to 
make it. 



Don't be led away by such nonsense; all 
things are dearer under a bad government, and 
cheaper under a good one. The real question 
they ask you is. What difference can any 
change of government make to yout They 
want to keep the bees from buzzing and sting- 
ing, in order that they may rob the hive in 
peace. 

Work well ! How does it work well, when 
every human being in doors and out (except 
the Duke of Wellington), says it must be made 
to work better, or it will s(K)n cease to work at 
all ? It is little short of absolute nonsense to 
call a government good, which the great mass 
of Englishmen would before twenty years were 
elapsed, if reform were dented, rise up and 
destroy. Of what use have all the cruel laws 
been of Perceval, Eldon, and Castlereagh, to 
extinguish reform 1 Lord John Russell and 
his abettors, would have been committed to jail 
twenty years ago for half only of his present 
reform ; and now relays of the people would drag 
them from London to Edinburgh ; at which latter 
city we are told by Mr. Dundas, that there is no 
eagerness for reform. Five minutes before 
Moses struck the rock, this gentleman would 
have said that there was no eagerness for water. 

There are two. methods of making altera- 
tions : the one is to despise the applicants, to 
begin with refusing every concession, then to 
relax by making concessions which are always 
too late ; by offering in 1831 what is then too 
late, but would have been cheerfully accepted 
in 188(^-gradually to CConnellize the country, 
till at last, aAer this process has gone on for 
some time, the alarm becomes too great, and 
every thing is conceded in hurry and confusion. 
In the mean time fresh conspiracies have been 
hatched by the long delay, and no gratitude is 
expressed for what has been extorted by fear. 
In this way, peace was concluded with America^ 
and emancipation granted to the Catholics ; and 
in this way the war of complexion will be 
finished in the West Indies. The other method 
is, to see at a distance that the thing must be 
done, and to do it effectually, and at once ; to 
take it out of the hands of the common people, 
and to carry the measure in a manly liberal 
manner, so as to satisfy the great majority.-* 
The merit of this belongs to the administration 
of Lord Grey. He is the only minister I know 
of who has begun a great measure in good 
time, conceded at the beginning of twenty 
years what would have been extorted at the 
end of it, and prevented that folly, violence, 
and ignorance, which emanate from a long de- 
nial and extorted concession of justice to great 
masses of human beings. I believe the question 
of reform, or any dangerous agitation of it, is 
set at rest for thirty or forty years ; and this ia 
an eternity in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power proceeding from 
wealth. Many men, who have no boroughs, are 
infinitely richer than those who have — but it is 
the artifice of wealth in seizing hold of certain 
localities. The boroughmonger is like rheuma- 
tism, which owes its power not so much to the 
intensity of the pain as to its peculiar position ; 
a little higher up, or a little lower down, the 
same pain would be trifling; but it fixes in 
I the joints, and gets into the head-quarters ^ 
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knovs tfa« imponacee of aiihhzic posuions ; | ix niist be meh as viO tear 
he oi&d»iiis xDovCje, ^ets inio the joisti, and Boi excite lidicale aad eoaieBpiL Ix 
lords 21 orer die vhole auehiae br feliciir of | work veil for aatg^ I kBov,iC lAe the ai 
place. Oifaer men are as riek^-lnn ihotejofOaclaftUa^veaeatoDtiDcaiehakiai 
nehes are not fixed is tliecriiieal spoL , viio could deted a c umeaii oa br chaset 

I lire a gx»d deal viih all ranks and drserip- - can defend ^e pa i ta t of 4MitL for te 
lions of people ; I am ihoroo^gfalr conrioeod thpee-hondredxh part of the po a ei of fMi^ 
dial !he panr of dtrmocxais and repnblicaas is ment. aad ^e r&aale of this pover to fom^ 
rerj sniall and coniempiible ; that the Bo^i»h meoi for plaeei to the Loid WSfiaaa; aai 
lore iheir instil ations--ihat ihej lore not onlr Lord Charlef^Stand oihenof te Asfloptepf 
diif kiii;. fwho wont4not lore him ?) bat tfaie Teach a million of the coibbob pcopSe to ivl 
kin^y office — dial iber hare no hatred to the -^md soch a g iw n aaa eat (woik it cnr ao 
arisiocncr. I am acii afraid of tmstic^ Enc- veil) mast perish in tveair yeai^ II b i^ 
lish happiaess to English gentlemen. T beliere possible to pemade the maos of maakM^tel 
thai the half miliion of new roiers will choose then are not odier and belter a aeth u d i of ^ 
mach beuer for the pablic than the tweotj or reroiar a conninr. It is so complieatod, aa 
thirty peers, to whose osnrped power (her sac- ■ wicked^ soch eaW and hatred muLmmn latt 
eeed. | a^^nsi the geailemen who have faed them* 

If anr man doabts the power of reform* let ■ selresim the joints, that it eaanoi fril to periA, 
bim take these two memorable proofs of its ' and to be driren as it u driren from te cuai» 
omnipotence. First, bat for the declaration . trr, bj a general borst of haired and deiesta- 
against it, I beliere the Doke of Welliagton . lion. I meant, gentlemen, to hare spckca Ibr 
migfa! this day hare been in office : and, se- another halfhoor, hot I am old aad ^itL 
eond^y. in the whole coarse of the debates at . Thank me for ending— bat, geatle mcn , bear 
eoooTy meetiogs, aud in Parliament, there are ' with me for anodier moment; one word before 
not twenty men who hare declared against re- I end. I am old, bat I thank God I have hvcd 
form. Hftme adrance an inch, some a foot, to see more than my obsenraiioBs cm 
some a yard — bat nobody stands still— nobody '. natnre taaght mt I had any right lo 
say.". We ooght to remain jast where we were ' I hare lired to see an honest kin^. ii 
•^-erer)' body diseorers that he is a refonner, ' word his ministers can trost ; ^hio *«^'-t 
and has loner been so a nd appears infinitely ' to deeeire those men whom he has calM 
delighted with this new riew of himselC No- 1 to the public serrice, but makes e o mmo a 
body appears withoat the cockade — bigger or | cause wiih them for the eommoa good; and 
Jess — but always the cockade. ; exereises the highest powers of a niler for Ihe 

An exact and elaborate census is called for . dearest interests of the state. I hare lired lo 
— ra$t informaxion should hare been laid upon ] see a king with a good bean, who, sanoaadei 
Ihe table of the Hoase — great time should hare ; by nobles, thinks of common men ; who lores 
been ^iren for deliberation. All these objee- : the great mass of English people, and wishes 
tions, beine: tamed into English, simply mean, ' to be lored by them ; who knows that his real 
that the chances of another rear should hare power, as he feels Ihat his happiaess, is fooad- 
been giren for defeating the bill. In that time ed on their affection. I hare lired to see a 
Ihe Poles mar be crashed, the Belgians organ- king, who, withoat pretending to the pomp of 
ized, Louis Philip dethroned; war may rage , superior intellect, has the wisdom to see,lhal 
all over Europe — the popalar spirit inay be ; the decayed institutions of homan pcHkj 
diverted to other objects. Ic is certainly pro- require ameadmeni; and who, in spile of cla- 
roking that the ministry foresaw all these pos- mor, interest, prejudice, and fear, has the 




aibilities, and determined to model Ihe iron 
while it was red aad glowing. 
It it not enough that a political institiition 
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liness to carry these wise changes into 
diaie exacutioii. Chmtleaiea, farewcB: 
for the king. 
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BALLOT. 



It is possible, and perhaps not very difficult, 
lo invent a machine, by the aid of which 
electors may vote for a candidate, or for two 
or three candidates, out of a greater number, 
without its being discovered for whom they 
vote ; it is less easy than the rabid and foam- 
ing radical supposes ; but I have no doubt it 
may be accomplished. In Mr. Grote*s dagger 
ballot box, which lias been carried round the 
country by eminent patriots, you stab the 
card of your favourite candidate with a dagger. 
I have seen another, called the mouse-trap 
ballot box, in which you poke your finger into 
the trap of the member you prefer, and are 
caught and detained till the trap-clerk below 
(who knows by means of a wire when you are 
caught) marks your vote, pulls the liberator, 
and releases you. Which may be the most 
'eligible of these tw6 methods I do not pretend 
'to determine, nor do I think my excellent friend 
Mr. Babbage has as yet made up his mind on 
the subject ; but, by some means or other, I 
'have no doubt the thing may be done. 

Landed proprietors imagine they have a 
right to the votes of their tenants; and in- 
stances, in every election, are numerous where 
■tenants have been dismissed for voting con- 
trary to the wishes of their landlords. In the 
same manner strong combinations are made 
against tradesmen who have chosen to think 
and act for themselves in political matters, 
rather than 3rield their opinions to the solici- 
tations of their customers. There is -a great 
4eal of tyranny and injustice in all this. I 
should no more think of asking what the po- 
litical opinions of a shopkeeper were, than of 
asking whether he was tall or short, or large 
or small : for a difference of 2} per cent, I 
would desert the most aristocratic butcher that 
ever existed, and deal with one who 



** Shook th« anenal tnd ftilmined over Greece." 

On the contrary, I would not adhere to the 
MkajD. who put me in uneasy habiliments, how- 
ever great his veneration for trial by jury, or 
however ardent his attachment to the liberty 
of the subject. A tenant I never had ; but I 
Armly believe that if he had gone through cer- 
tain pecuniary formalities twice a year, I 
•hould have thought it a gross act of tyranny 
to have interfered either with his political or 
his religious opinions. 

I distinctly admit that every man has a right 
to do wh^t he pleases with his own. I cannot, 
by law, prevent any one from discharging his 
tenants and changing his tradesmen for po- 
litical reasons ; but I may judge whether that 
man exercises his right to the public detri- 
ment, or for the public advantage. A man has 
a right to refuse dealing with any tradesman 
who is not five feet eleven inches high ; but if 
A.- acts upon this rule, he is either a madman 
or a fool. He has a right to lay waste his 
own estate, and to make it utteriy barren ; but 
I have also a right to point him out as one 



who exercises his right in a manner very in- 
jurious to society. He may set up a peligions 
or a -political test for his tradesmen l;'t ad- 
mitting his right, and deprecating a. inter* 
ference of law, I must tell him he is making 
the aristocracy odious to the great mass, and 
that he is sowing the seeds of revolution. His 
purse may be full, and his fields may be wide ; 
but the moralist will stLJi hold the rod of public 
opinion over his head, and tell the money- 
bloated' blockhead that he is shaking those 
laws of property which it has taken ages to 
extort from the wretchedness and rapacity of 
mankind ; and that what he calls his own will 
not long be his own, if he tramples too heavily 
upon human patience. 

All these practices are bad; but the facts 
and the consequences are exaggerated. 

In tlie first place, the plough is not a politi- 
cal machine : the loom and the steam-engine 
are furiously political, but the plough is not 
Nineteen tenants out of twenty care nothing 
about their votes, and pull off their opinions as 
easily to their landlords as they do their hats. 
As f&r as the great majority of tenants are 
concerned, ^these histories of persecution are 
mere declamatory nonsense; they have no 
more predilection for whom they vote than the 
organ pipes have for what tunes they are to 
play. A tenant dismissed for a fair and just 
cause often attributes his dismissal to political 
motives, and endeavours to make himself a 
martyr with the public : a man who ploughs 
badly, or who pays badly, says he is dismissed 
for his vote. No candidate is willing to allow 
that he has lost his election by his demerits ; 
and he seizes hold of these stories, and circu- 
lates them .with the greatest avidi^ : they are 
stated in the House of Commons ; John Rus- 
sel and Spring Bice fiUl a-crying: there is 
lamentation of liberals in the land ; and many 
groans lor .the territorial tsrrants. 

A standing reason against the frequency of 
dismissal of tenants is, that it is always inju- 
rious to the pecimiary interests of a landlord 
to dismiss a tenant ; the property always suf^ 
lers ia some degree by a going off tenant ; and 
it is therefore always the interest of a land- 
lord not to change when the tenant does his 
dotr as an agriculturalist 

To part ynih tenants for political reasons 
always makes a landlord unpopular. The Con- 
stitntional, price id. ; the Cato, at 8^. ; and the 
Lucius Junius Brutus, at 2^., all set upon the 
ui^appy scutiger ; and the squiie, unused to 
be pointed at, and linking that all Europe and 
part of Asia are thinking of him and his farm- 
ers, is driven to the brink of suicide and de- 
spair. That such things are done is not denied ^ 
that thev are scandalous when they are done 
is equally true ; but these arc reasons why 
such acts are less frequent than they are conn 
monly represented to be. In the same manner, 
there are instances of shopkeepers being ma- 
terially injured in their business from the 
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Totes they have f^ren ; bat the facts themselves, 
as well as the consequences, are grossly ex- 
aggerated. If shopkeepers lose tory, they gain 
whig customers ; and it is not always the vote 
which does the mischief, but the low, vulgar 
impertinence and the unbridled scurrility of a 
man who thinks that, by dividing to mankind 
their rations of butter and of cheese, he has 
qualified himself for legislation, and that he 
can hold the rod of empire because he has 
wielded the 3rard of mensuration. I detest all 
inquisition into political opinions, but I have 
¥ery rarely seen a combination against any 
tradesman who modestly, quietly, and con- 
scientiously took his own line in politics. But 
Brutus and buttenaun, cheesemonger and Cato, 
do not harmonize well together; good taste is 
offended, the coxcomb loses his friends, and 
general disgust is mistaken for combined op- 
pression. Shopkeepers, too, are very apt to cry 
out before they are hurt: a man who sees, after 
an election, one of his customers buying a pair 
of gloves on the opposite side of the way, 
roars out that his honesty will make him a 
bankrupt, and the county papers are filled with 
letters from Brutus, Publicola, Hampden, and 
Pym. 

This interference with the freedom of voting, 
bad as it is, produces no political deliberation ; 
it does not make the tones stronger than the 
whigs, nor the whigs than the tones, for both 
are equally guilty of this species of tyranny ; 
and any particular system of measure fails or 
prevails, much as if no such practice existed. 
The practice had better not be at all, but if a 
certain quantity of the evil does exist, it is 
better that it should be equally divided among 
both panics, than that it should be exercised 
by one for the depression of the other. There 
are politicians always at a white heat, who 
suppose that there are landed tyrants only on 
one side of the question ; but human life has 
been distressingly abridged by the flood: there 
is no time to spare ; it is impossible to waste 
it upon such senseless bigotry. 

If a man is sheltered from intimidation, is it 
at all clear that he would vote from any better 
motive than intimidation 1 If you make so 
tremendous an experiment, are you sure of at- 
taining your object 1 The landlord has perhaps 
said a cross word to the tenant ; the candidate 
for whom the tenant votes in opposition to his 
landlord has taken his second son for a foot- 
man, or his father knew the candidate's grand- 
father : how many thousand votes, sheltered 
(as the ballotists suppose) from intimidation, 
would be given from such silly motives as 
thesjst how many would be given from the 
mere discontent of inferiority 1 or from that 
strange simious schoolboy passion of giving 
pain to others, even when the author cannot be 
:ound outi — ^motives as pernicious as any 
which could proceed from intimidation. So 
that all voters screened by ballot would not be 
screened for any public good. 

The radicals, (I do not use this word in any 
ofTensive sense, for I know many honest and 
excellent men of this way of thinking), — ^but 
the radicals praise and admit the lawful influ- 
ence of wealth and power. They are quite 
sati:,fied il a rich man of popular manners 



gains the votes and afiectioiis of ms qepen da nn 
but why is this not as bad at iotimida{ioB f 
The real object is to vote for the good politi- 
cian, not for the kind-hearted or agreeable maa 
the mischief is just the same to tlie conntry 
whether I am smiled into a cornipt choice or 
frowned into a corrupt choice^ — what is it to 
me whether my landlord is the best of laaA- 
lords, or the most agreeable of men f I mast 
vote for Joseph Hume, if I think Jose|rii man 
honest than the marquis. The more mirignfnt 
radical may pass over this, but the xeal carni- 
vorous variety of the animal should dedaiir 
as loudly against the fascinations as agains 
the threats of the great The man who pos- 
sesses the land should never speak to the maa 
who tills it. The intercourse between landlord 
and tenant should be as strictly guarded as that 
of the sexes in Turkey. A funded duenna 
should be placed over every landed grandee^— 
And then intimidation! Is intimidation con- 
fined to the aristocracy 1 Can any thing be 
more scandalous and atrocious than the in- 
timidation of mobs ! Did not the mob of Bris- 
tol occasion more ruin, wretchedness, death, 
and alarm, than all the ejection of tenants, and 
combinations against shopkeepers, from the 
beginning cf the century 1 and did not the 
Scotch philosophers tear off the clothes of die 
tories in Mintoshirc t or at least such clothes 
as the customs of the country admit of being 
worn t — and did not they, without any reflec- 
tion at all upon the customs of the countiyp 
wash the toiy voters in the river t 

Some sanguine advocates of the ballotcontend 
that it would put an end to all canvassing: 
why should it do so 1 Under the ballot, I can- 
vass (it is true) a person who may secretly 
deceive me. I cannot be sure he will not do 
so — but I am sure it is much less likely he will 
vote against me, when I have paid him all the 
deference and attention which a representative 
bestows on his constituents, than if I had total- 
ly neglected him : to any other objections he 
may have against me, at least I will not add 
that of personal incivility. 

Scarcely is any great virtue practised with- 
out some sacrifice ; and the admiration which 
virtue excites seems to proceed from the con- 
templation of such suflerings, and of the exer* 
tions by which they are endured : a tradesman 
suffers some loss of trade by voting for his 
country; is he not to votel be might suffer 
some loss of blood in fighting for his conntry; 
is he not to fight? Every one would be a good 
Samaritan, if he was quite sure his compassion 
would cost him nothing. We should all be he- 
roes, if it was not for blood and fractures ; all 
saints, if it were not for the restrictions and priva- 
tions of sanctity; all patriots, if it w^e not for 
the losses and misrepresentations to which pa- 
triotism exposes us. The ballotists are a set of 
Englishmen glowing with the love of England 
and the love of vinue, but determined to ha- 
zard the most dangerous experiments in politics* 
rather than ran the risk of losing a penny in 
defence of their exalted feelings. 

An abominable tyranny exercised by the bal- 
lot is, that it compels those persons to conceal 
their votes, who hate all concealment, and who 
glory in the cause they support. If yon an 
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ftfrmid to go in at the front door, and to say in 
a clear voice what you have to say, go in at 
the Back door, and say it in a whisper — ^hut 
this is not enough for yon ; you make me, who 
am hold and honest, sneak in at the back door 
as well as yourself: because you are afraid of 
selling a dozen or two of gloves less than usual, 
you compel me, who have no gloves to sell, or 
w^o would dare and despise the loss, if I had, to 
hide the best feelings of my heart, and to lower 
myself down to your mean morals. It is as 
if a few cowards, who could only fight behind 
walls and houses, were to prevent the whole 
regiment from showing a bold front in the field: 
what right has the coward to degrade me who 
am no coward, aud put me in the same shame- 
ful predicament with himself 1 If ballot is es- 
tablished, a zealous voter cannot do justice to 
his cause ; there will be so many false Hamp- 
dens, and spurious Catos, that all men's actions 
and motives will be ifiistrusted. It is in the 
power of any man to tell me that my colours 
are false, that I declaim with stimulated 
warmth, and canvass with fallacious zeal; 
that I am a tory, though I call Ruuell for ever, 
or a whig, in spite of my obstreperous pane- 
gjrhcs of Peel It is really a curious condition 
8iat all men must imitate the defects of a few, 
in order that it may not he known who have 
the natural imperfection, and who put it on 
from conformity. In this way, in former days, 
to hide the gray hairs of the old, every body 
was forced to wear powder and pomatum. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the ballot, 
concealment must be absolutely compuUory, It 
would never do to let one man vote openly, 
and another secretly. Tou may go to the edge 
of the box, and say, " I vote for A.," but who 
knows that your ball is not put in for B.I 
There must be a clear, plain opportunity for 
telling an undiscoverable lie, or the whole in- 
vention is at an end. How beautiful is the 
progress of man! — sprinting has abolished 
ignorance — gas put an end to darkness — 
steam has conquered time and distance— it 
remained for Grote and his box to remove the 
incumbrance of truth from human transac- 
tions. May we not look now for more little 
machines to abolish the other cardinal virtues. 

But if all men are suspected ; if things are 
so contrived that it is impossible to know what 
men really think, a serious impediment is 
created to the formation of good public opinion 
in the multitude. There is a town (No. 1.) in 
which live two very clever and respectable 
men, Johnson and Pelham, small tradesmen, 
men always willing to run some risk for the 
public good, and to be less rich, and more 
honest than their neighbours. It is of con- 
siderable consequence to the formation of opi- 
nion in this town, as an example, to know how 
Johnson and Pelham vote. It guides the af- 
fections, and directs the understandings, of the 
whole population, and materially affects public 
opinion in this town ; and in another borough. 
No. 2, it would be of the highest importance 
to public opinion if it were certain how Mr. 
Smith, the ironmonger, and Mr. Rodgers, the 
London carrier, voted ; because they are both 
thoroughly honest men, and of excellent under- 
standing for their condiition of life. Now, the 



tendency of ballot would be to destroy all the 
Pelhams, Johnsons, Rodgers's, and Smiths, to 
sow a universal mistrust, and to exterminate 
the natural guides and leaders of the people * 
political influence, founded upon honour and 
ancient honesty in politics, could not grow up 
under such a system. No man's declarationa 
could get believed. It would be easy to whis 
per away the character of the best men ; and 
to assert, that in spite of all his declarationflt 
which are nothing but a blind, ^e romantie 
Rodgers has voted on the other side, and is in 
secret league with our enemies. 

** Who brought that mischievous profligate 
villain into Parliament ! Let us see the names 
of his real supporters. Who stood out against 
the strong and uplifted arm of power 1 Who 
discovered this excellent and hitherto unknown 
person 1 Who opposed the man whom we all 
know to be one of the first men in the coun- 
try 1" Are these fair and useful questions to 
be veiled hereafter in impenetrable mystery 1 
Is this sort of publicity of no good as a re* 
straintl is it of no good as an incitement to 
and a reward for exertions 1 Is not public 
opinion formed by such feelings t and is it not 
a dark and demoralizing system to draw this 
veil over human actions; to say to the mass> 
be base, and you will not be despised ; be vir- 
tuous, and you will not be honoured 1 Is Uiis 
the way in which Mr. Grote would foster the 
spirit of a bold and indomitable people 1 Was 
the liberty of that people estabUshed by fraud 1 
Did America lie herself into independence 1 
Was it treachery which enabled Holland to 
shake off the yoke of Spain 1 Is there any in- 
stance since the beginning of the world where 
human liberty has been established by little 
sjTstems of trumpery and trick 1 These are 
the weapons of monarchs against the peoplOf 
not of the people against monarchs. With 
their own right han^ and with their mighty 
arm, have the people gotten to themselves the 
victory, and upon them may they ever depend ; 
and then comes Mr. Grote, a scholar and gen- 
tleman, and knowing all the histories of public 
courage, preaches cowardice and treachery to 
England; tells us that the bold cannot be free, 
and bids us seek for liberty bv clothing our- 
selves in the mask of falsehood, and trampling 
on the cross of truth.* 

If this shrinking from the performance of 
duties is to be tolerated, voters are not the only 
persons who would recur to the accommodat- 
ing convenience of ballot. A member of Par- 
liament, who votes against government, can 
get nothing in the army, navy, or church, or 
at the bar, for his children or himself; they 
are placed on the north wall, and starved for 
their honesty. Judges, too, suffer for their un- 
popularity — ^Lord Kilwarden was murdered, 
Lord Mansfield burnt down; but voters, for- 
getting that they are only trustees for those 
who have no vote, require that they themselves 
should be virtuous with impunity, and that aU 
the penalties of austerity and Catonism should 
fall upon others. I am awaie <hat it is of the 
greatest consequence to the constituent that 

* Mr. Grote is a very worthy, honest, and tble man i 
and, If the world were a chfsa-board, would be an Im» 
portant politician. 
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Inteaded partictilarly that a petitioii should 
attract the attention of the House of CommoDS, 
some member bears witness to the respectar 
bility or the futility of the signatures ; and 
bow IS it possible, without some guides of this 
kind, that the House could form any idea of 
the value and importance of the petition 1 

These observations apply with equal force 
to the communications between the represen- 
tative and the constituent It is the radical 
d^trine that a representative is to obey the 
instructions of his constituents. He has been 
elected under the ballot by a large majority ; 
an open meeting is called, and he receives in- 
8tructions in direct opposition to all those 
principles upon which he has been elected. 
I9 this the real opinion of his constituents? 
and if he receives his instructions for a ballot 
meeting, who are his instructors ? The lowest 
men in the town, or the wisest and the best !— 
But if ballot is established for elections only, and 
all communications between the constituents 
on one side, and Parliament and the represen- 
tatives on the other, are carried on in open meet- 
ings, then are there two publics according to 
the radical doctrines, essentially different from 
each other; the one acting under the influence 
of the rich and powerful, the other free ; and 
if all political petitions are to be carried on by 
ballot, how is Parliament to know who peti- 
tions, or the member to know who instructs ? 

I have hitherto spoken of ballot, as if it 
were, as the radicals suppose it to be, a mean 
of secrecy ; their very cardinal position is, that 
landlords, aAer the ballot is established, will 
give up in despair all hopes of commanding 
the votes of their tenants. I scarcely ever 
heard a more foolish and gratuitous as- 
sumption. Given up 1 Why should they be 
given upt I can give many reasons why 
landlords should never exercise this unrea- 
sonable power, but I can give no possible 
reason why a man determined to do so should 
be baffled by the ballot. When two great 
parties in the empire are combating for the 
supreme power, does Mr. Grote imagine, that 
the man of woods, forests, and river8,---that 
they who have the strength of the hills, — are 
to be baffled by bumpkins thrusting a little pin 
into a little card in a little box ? that England 
is to be governed by political acupunctura- 
tion? 

A landlord who would otherwise be guilty 
of the oppression will not change his purpose, 
because you attempt to outwit him by the in- 
vention of the ballot ; he will become, on the 
contrary, doubly vigilant, inquisitive, and 
severe. '' I am a professed radical," said the 
tenant of a great duke to a friend of mine, 
" and the duke knows it ; but if I vote for his 
candidates, he lets me talk as I please, live 
with whom I please, and does not care if I 
dine at a radical dinner every day in the week. 
If there was a ballot, nothing could persuade 
the duke, or the duke's master, the steward, 
that I was not deceiving them, and I should 
lose my farm in a w*»ek." This is the real 
history of what would take place. The single 
lie on the hustings would not suffice ; the con- 
cealed democrat who voted against his land- 
lonl must talk with the wrong people, sub- 



scribe to the wrong club huzza at the wrong 
dinner, break the wrong head, lead (if he 
wished to escape from the watchful jealousy 
of his landlord) a long life of lies between 
every election ; and he must do this, not only 
eumdo, in his calm and prudential state, but re 
de%mdo from the market, warmed with beer am. 
expanded by alcohol; and he must not only 
carry on his seven years of dissimulation be-^ 
fore the world, but in the very bosom of his 
family, or he must ejqpose himself to the dan* 
gerous garrulity of wife, children, and ser- 
vants, from whose indiscretion every kind of 
evil report would be carried to the ears of the 
watchful steward. And when once the ballot . 
is established, mere gentle, quiet lying will not 
do to hide the tenant who secretly votes 
against his landlord; the quiet passive liar 
will be suspected, and he will find, if he does 
not wave his bonnet and strain his throat in fur- 
therance of his bad faith, and lie loudly, that he 
has put in a false ball in the dark to very little 
purpose. I consider a long concealment of 
political opinion Xrom the landlord to be nearly 
impossible for the tenant; and if you conceid 
from the landlord the only proof he can have 
of his tenant's sincerity, you are taking from the 
tenant the only means he has of living quietly 
upon his farm. You are increasing the jea^ 
lousy and irascibility of the t3rrant, and muK 
tipl3ring instead of lessening the number of 
his victims. 

Not only yon do not protect the tenant who> 
wishes to deceive his landlord, by promising 
one way and voting another, but you expose aU 
the other tenants who have no intention of de- 
ceiving, to all the evils of mistake and misre* 
presentation. The steward hates a tenant, and • 
a rival wants his farm : they begin to whisper 
him out of favour, and to propagate rumouri 
of his disafi*ection to the blue or the yellow 
cause ; as matters now stand he can refer to 
the poll-book, and show how he has voted. 
Under the ballot his security is gone, and he 
is exposed, in common with his deceitful neigh- 
bour, to that suspicion firom which none can 
be exempt when all vote in secret If ballot 
then answered the purpose for which it was 
intended, the number of honest tenants whom 
it exposed to danger would be as great as tha 
number of deceitful tenants whom it screened. 

But if landlords could be prevented from 
influencing their tenants in voting, by threat- 
ening them with the loss of farms ; — ^if pub'.ic 
opinion were too strong to allow of such threats, 
what would prevent a landlord from refusing 
to take, as a tenant, a man whose political 
opinion did not agree with his ownl what 
would prevent him from questioning, long 
before the election, and cross-examining his 
tenant, and demanding certificates of his be- 
haviour and opinions, till he had, according 
to all human probability, found a man who 
felt as strongly as himself upon political sub' 
jects, and who would adhere to those opinion? 
with as much firmness and tenacity 1 What 
would prevent, for instance, an Orange landlord 
from filling his farms with Orange tenants, and 
from cautiously rejecting every Catholic tenant 
who presented himself plough m hand? But 
if this practice were to obtain generally, of 
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cmtioQalj selection tenants from tlwir politi- 
cal opi&ioD, vhat wooid become of the sereii- 
fold ftbieM of tiie ballot ! Not onlj tiiis teDaat 
is not ci-^iiUQued in the farm be already holds, 
hot he finds, from the serere inquisition into 
which men of propertj are driven by the in- 
rention of ballot, that it is extremely difficnh 
for a man whose principles are opposed to 
tho«e of his landloni, to get any farm at alL 

The noise and jollity of a ballot mob most 
be SQch as the very devils would look on with 
delist A set of deceitful wretches, wearing 
the wrong colours, abasing their friends, pelt- 
ing the man for whom they voted, drinking 
their enemies' punch, knocking down persons 
with whom they entirely agreed, and roaring 
OQt eternal duration to principles they abhor- 
red. A scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, 
a po»»€ er/mUatiu of liars, which would disgust 
any man with a free government, and make 
him sigh for the monocracy of Constantinople. 

All the arguments which apply to suspected 
tenants apply to suspected shopkeepers. Their 
condition under the ballot would be infinitely 
worse than under the present system; the 
veracious shopkeeper would be suspected, 
perhaps without having his vote to appeal to 
for his protection, and the shopkeeper who 
meant to deceive must prop up his fraud, by 
accommodating his whole life to the first de- 
ceit, or he would have told a disgraceful false- 
hood in vain. The political persecutors would 
not be baffled by the ballot ; customers, who 
think they have a right to persecute tradesmen 
now, would do it then; the only difference 
would be that more would be persecuted then 
on suspicion, than are persecuted now from a 
full knowledge of every man*s vote. Inquisi- 
tors would be exasperated by this attempt of 
their victims to become invisible, and the 
search for delinquents would be more sharp 
and incessant 

A state of things may (to be sure) occur 
where the aristocratic part of the voters may 
6e desirous, by concealing their votes, of pro- 
tecting themselves from the fury of the multi- 
tude; but precisely the same objection obtains 
against ballot, whoever may be the oppressor 
or the oppressed. It is no defence; the single 
falsehood at the hustings will not suffice. Hy- 
pocrisy for seven years is impossible; the 
multitude will be just as jealous of preserving 
the power of intimidation, as aristocrats are 
of preserving; the power of property, and will 
in the same way redouble their vicious activity 
from the attempt at destroying their empire 
by ballot. 

Ballot could not prevent the disfranchise- 
ment of a great number of voters. The shop- 
keeper, harassed by men of both parlies, 
equally consuming the articles in which he 
dealt, would seek security in not voting at all, 
and of course, the ballot could not screen the 
disobedient tenant whom the landlord re- 
quested lo stay away from the poll. Mr. Grote 
has no box for this ; but a remedy for securing 
the freedom of election, which has no power 
to prevent the voter from losing the exercise 
of his franchise altogether, can scarcely be 
considered as a remedy at all. There is a 
method, indeed, by which this might be reme- 



died, if the great soul e€ Mr. GroCe viH stoof 
to adopt it. Why are the acts a( coDcemlmeiit 
to be confined to putting in a baU ! Why not 
vole in a domino, taking off the rizor to the 
returning officer only! or as tenant Jenkins 
or tenant.Hodge might be delected by their 
stature, viiy not poll in sedan chain with th« 
curtains closely drawny choosing the chainnaB 
i by ballot? 

\lliat a flood of deceit and villany comes in 
r with ballot! I admit there are great moral 
I faults imder the present system. It is a serious 
; violation of duty to vote for A. when you think 
. B. the more worthy representative; but the 
' open voter, acting under the influence of his 
[ landlord, commits only this one fault, great as 
. it is : — if he vote for his candidate, the land* 
I lord is satisfied, and asks no other sacrifice of 
truth and opinion ; but if the tenant votes 
against his landlord under the baUot, he is 
practising every day some fraud to conceal 
his first deviation from truth. The present 
method may produce a vicious act, but the 
ballot establishes a vicious habit ; and then it 
is of some consequence, that the law should 
not range itself on the side of vice. In the 
open voting, the law leaves you fairly to 
choose between the dangers of giving an 
honest, or the convenience of giving a dis- 
honest vote ; but the ballot law opens a booth 
and asylum for fraud, calling upon all men to 
lie by beat of drum, forbidding open honesty, 
promising impunity for the most scandalous 
deceit, and encouraging men to take no other 
view of virtue than whether it pays or does 
not pay ; for it must always be remembered 
and oAen repeated, and said and sung to Mr. 
Grote, that it is to the degraded liar only that 
the box will be useful. The man who per- 
forms what he promises needs no box. The 
man who refuses to do what he is asked to do 
despises the box. The liar, who says he will 
do what he never means to do, is the only man 
to whom the box is useful, and for whom this 
leaf out of the Punic pandects is to be inserted 
in our statute book; the other vices will begin 
to look up, and to think themselves neglected, 
if falsehood obtains such flattering distinction, 
and is thus defended by the solemn enact- 
ments of law. 

Old John Itandolph, the American orator, 
was asked one day at a dinner party in Lon- 
don, whether the ballot prevailed in his state 
of Virginia — ^*'I scarcely believe," he said, 
" we have such a fool in all Virginia, as to 
mention even the vote bv ballot ; and I do not 
hesitate to say that the adoption of the ballot 
would make any nation a nation of scoundrels, 
if it did not find them so." John Randolph 
was right; he felt that it was not necessary 
that a people should be false in order to be 
free ; universal h>'pocrisy would be the conse- 
quence of ballot: we should soon say on 
deliberation what David only asserted in bis 
haste, that all mtn were liars. 

This exclamation of old Randolph applied 
to the method of popular elections, which I 
believe has always been by open voice in 
Virginia; but the assemblies voted, and the 
judges were chosen by ballot; and in the year 
1830, upon a solemn review of their institup 
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uoni , ballot was entire.j abolished in every ' 
Instance throughout the state, and open voting 
substituted in its place. 

Not only would the tenant under ballot be 
constantly exposed to the suspicions of the 
landlordi but the landlord would be exposed to 
the constant suspicions and the unjust misre- 
presentation of the tenant Every tenant who 
was dismissed for a fair and a just cause, 
would presume he was suspected, would attri- 
bute his dismissal to political motives, and 
endeavour to make himself a martyr with the 
public ; and in this way violent hatred would 
be by the ballots disseminated among classes 
of men on whose agreement the order and 
bappiness of England depend. 

All objections to ballot which are important 
in England apply with much greater force to 
Ireland, a country of intense agitation, fierce 
passions, and quick movements. Then how 
would the ballot box of Mr. Grote harmonize 
with the confessional box of Father O'Leary t 

I observe Lord John Russell, and some im- 
portant men as well as him, saying, <'We hate 
ballot, but if these practices continue, we shall 
be compelled to vote for it." What! vote for 
it, if ballot is no remedy of these evils 1 Vote 
for it, if ballot produces still greater evils than 
it cures! That is (says the physician), if 
fevers increase in this alarming manner, I 
shall be compelled to make use of some medi- 
cine which will be of no use to fevers, and 
will at the same time bring on diseases of a 
Much more serious nature. I shall be under 
the absolute necessity of putting out your 
tyes, because I cannot prevent you from being 
lame. In fact, this sort of language is utterly 
unworthy of the sense and courage of Lord 
John ; he gives hopes where he ought to create 
absolute despair. This is that hovering be- 
tween two principles which ruins political 
strength by lowering political character, and 
creates a notion that his enemies need not 
fear such a man, and that his friends cannot 
trust him. No opinion could be more imjust 
as applied to Lord John ; but such an opinion 
will grow if he begins to value himself more 
npon his dexterity and finesse, than upon those 
fine, manly, historico-Russell qualities he most 
undoubtedly possesses. There are two beauti- 
ful words in the English language, — ^yes and 
no ; he must pronounce them boldly and em- 
phatically ; stick to yes and no to ihe death ; 
for yes and no lay his head down upon the 
scaffold, where his ancestors have laid their 
heads before, and cling to his yes and no in 
spite of Robert Peel and John Wilson, and 
Joseph, and DaLiel, and Fergus, and Stevens 
himself. He must do as the Russells alwa3rs 
have done, advance his firm foot on the field 
of honour, plant it on the line marked out by 
justice, and determine in that cause to perish 
or to prevail. 

In clubs, ballot preserves secrecy; but in 
clubs, after the barrister has blackballed the 
colonel, he most likely never hears of the 
colonel again : he does not live among people 
who are calling out for seven years the colond 
for ever ; nor is there any one who, thinking 
be has a right to the barrister's sufiTrage, ex- 
vti%^ the most incessant vigilance o detect 
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whether or not he has been defrauded of it I 
do not say that ballot can never in any in- 
stance be made a mean of secrecy and safety, 
but that it cannot be so in popular elections. 
Even in elections, a consummate hypocrite 
who was unmarried, and drank water, might 
perhaps exercise his timid patriotism with 
impunity ; but the instances would be so rare, 
as to render ballot utterly inefficient as a ge- 
neral protection against the abuses of power. 

In America, ballot is nearly a dead letter; 
no protection is wanted : if the ballot protects 
any one, it is the master, not the man. Some 
of the states have no ballots-some have ex- 
changed the ballot for open voting. 

Bribery carried on in any town now would 
probably be carried on with equal success 
under the ballot The attorney (if such a sys- 
tem prevailed) would saj to the candidate, 
^ There is my list of promises ; if you come in 
I will have 6000/., and if you do not, you shall 
pay me nothing." To this list, to which I 
suppose all the venal rabble of the town to 
have put their names, there either is an oppo- 
sition bribery list, or there is not : if there is 
not, the promisers, looking only to make 
money by their vote, have every inducement 
to keep their word. If there is an opposite 
list, the only trick which a promiser can play 
is to put down his name upon both lists : but 
this trick would be so easily detected, so much 
watched and suspected, and would even in the 
vote market render a man so infamous, that it 
never would be attempted to any great extent 
At present, if a man promises his vote to A., 
and votes for B., because he can get more 
money by it, he does not become infamous 
among the bribed, because they lose no money 
by him ; but where a list is found, and a cei^ 
tain sum of money is to be divided among that 
list, every interloper lessens the receipts of all 
the rest; it becomes their interest to guard 
against fraudulent intrusion ; and a man who 
puts his name upon more lists than the votes 
he was entitled to give, would soon be hunted 
down by those he had robbed. Of course 
there would be no pay till after the election* 
and the man who having one vote had pul 
himself down on two lists, or having two votes 
had put himself down on three Usts, could 
hardlv fail to be detected, and would, of course, 
lose his political aceldama. There must be 
honour among thieves; the mob regularly 
inured to bribery under the canopy of the bat 
lot, would for their own sake soon introduce 
rules for the distribution of the plunder, and 
infuse, with their customary energy, the 
morality of not being sold more than once at 
every election. 

If ballot were established, it would be re> 
ceived by the upper classes with the greatest 
possible suspicion, and every effort would be 
made to counteract it and to get rid of it 
Against those attacks the inferior orders would 
naturally wish to strengthen themselves, and 
the obvious means would be by extending \h» 
number of voters ; and so comes on universal 
suffrage. The ballot would fail : it would be 
found neither to prevent intimidation nor 
bribery. Universal sufihige would cure both, 
as a teaspoonftil of pmssic acid is a certain 
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m a great evil ; bnt, in the mighty contention 
for power which is raging in this country, to 
call it indifferent appears to me extremely 
foolish in all those in whom it is not extremely 
dishonest* 

If the ballot did succeed in enabling the 
lower order of voters to conquer their betters, 
•o much the worse. In a town consisting of 
700 voters, the 300 most opulent and powerful 
(and therefore probably the best instructed) 
would make a much better choice than the 
remaining 400 ; and the ballot would, in that 
ease, do more harm than good. In nineteen 
eases out of twenty, the most numerous party 
would-be in the wrong. If this is the case, 
why give the franchise to all! why not con- 
fine it to the first division 1 becauu even- with all 
tki abuMS which occur, and in spite of thenij the 
great mau of the people are much more eatitfied 
with having a vote occationally controlled than wUh 
having none. Many agree with their superiors, 
and therefore feel no controL Many are per- 
suaded by their superiors, and not controlled. 
Some are indifferent which way they exercise 
the power, though they would not like to be 
utterly deprived of it Some guzzle away their 
Tote, some sell it, some brave their superiors, 
a few are threatened and controlled. The 
election, in different ways, is affected by the 
superior influence of the upper orders ; and 
the great mass (occasionally and justly com- 
plaining) are, beyond all doubt, better pleased 
than if they had no votes at all. The lower 
orders always have it in their power to rebel 
against their superiors ; and occasionally they 
wiW do so, and have done so, and occasionally 
and justly carried elections* against gold, and 
birth, and education. But it is madness to 
make laws of society which attempt to shake 
off the great laws of nature. As long as men 
love bread, and mutton, and broadcloth, wealth, 
in a long series of years, must have enormous 
effects upon human affairs, and the strong box 
will beat the ballot box. Mr. Grote has both, 
but he miscalculates their respective powers. 
Mr. Grote knows the relative values of gold 
and silver ; but by what moral rate of exchange 
is he able to tell us the relative values of li- 
berty and truth 1 
It is hardly necessary to say any thing about 
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imiversal suffrage, as there is no act of folly 
or madness which it may not in the beginning 
produce. There would be the greatest risk 
that the monarchy, as at present constituted, 
the funded debt, the established church, titles, 
and hereditary peerage, would give way before 
it Many really honest men may wish for 
these changes; I know, or at least believe, 
that wheat and barley would grow if there was 
no Archbishop of Canterbury, and domestic 
fowls would breed if our Viscount Melbourne 
was again called Mr. Lamb; but they have 
stronger nerves than I have who would ven«' 
ture to bring these changes about So few 
nations have been free, it is so difficult to 
guard freedom from kings, and mobs, and pa- 
triotic gentlemen ; and we are in such a very 
tolerable state of happiness in England, that I 
think such changes would be very rash ; and I 
have an utter mistrust in the sagacity and pene- 
tration of political reasoners who pretend to 
foresee all the consequences to which they 
would give birth. When I speak of the toler- 
able state of happiness in which we live in 
England, I do not speak merely of nobles, 
squires, and canons of St Paul's, but of dri- 
vers of coaches, clerks in offices, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, butchers, and bakers, and most 
men who do not marry upon nothing, and 
become burdened with large families before 
they have arrived at years of maturity. The 
earth is not sufficiently fertile for this : 

DUBcilein victttm Aindit duriaaima teUua. 

After all, the great art in politics and war if 
to choose a good position for making a stand* 
The Duke of Wellington examined and forti* 
fied the lines of Torres Vedras a year before 
he had any occasion to m^e use of them, and 
he had previously marked out Waterloo as the 
probable scene of some future exploit The 
people seem to be hurrjring on through all the 
well-known steps to anarchy; they must be 
stopped at some pass or another: the first is 
the best and most easily defended. The peo- 
ple have a right to ballot or to any thing else 
which will make them happy ; and they have 
a right to nothing which will make them un- 
happy. They are ihe best judges of their im« 
mediate gratifications, and the wor^t judges of 
what would best conduce to their interests for 
a series of years. Most earnestly and consci- 
entiously wishing their good, I say. No Bjalcv* 
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has a Tery deep one in the opinion of the mul- 
titude. The riches of the church of Durham 
were most hated in the neighbourhood of Dur- 
ham ; and there such changes as I have pointed 
out would have been most gladly received, 
and would have conciliated the gpreatest favour 
to the church. The people of Kent cannot 
see why their Kentish estates, given to the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, are to augment livings 
in ComwalL The citizens of London see 
tome of their ministers starving in the city, 
and the profits of the extinguished prebends 
sent into Northumberland. These feelings 
may be very unphilosophical, but they are the 
feelings of the mass ; and to the feeling^ of 
the mass the reforms of the church ought to 
be directed. In this way the evil would have 
been corrected where it was most seen and 
noticed. AH patronage would have been left 
as it was. One order of the church would not 
have plundered the other. Nor would all the 
cathearals in England have been subjected to 
the unconciliating empire, and unwearied en- 
ergy of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious mode of 
proceeding, all is change, fusion and confu- 
sion. New bishops, new dioceses, confiscated 
prebends— clerg3rmen changing bishops, and 
bishops clergymen — mitres in Manchester, 
Gloucester turned into BristoL Such a scene 
of revolution and commutation as has not been 
seen since the days of Ireton and Cromwell ! and 
the singularity is, that all this has been eflTected 
by men selected from their age, their dignity, 
and their known principles, and from whom 
the considerate part of the community ex- 
pected all the caution and calmness which 
these high requisites seemed to promise, and 
ought to have secured. 

The plea of making a fund is utterly unte- 
nable — the great object was not to make a fund ; 
and there is the mistake into which the com- 
mission have fallen : the object was not to add 
lOL or tOL per annum to a thousand small liv- 
ings, and to diminish inequalities in a ratio so 
trifling that the public will hardly notice it ; a 
very proper thing to do if higher interests were 
not sacrificed to it; but the great object was to 
remove the causes of hatred from the church, 
by lessening such incomes as those of Canter- 
bury, Durham, and London, exorbitantly and 
absurdly great — by making idleness work — and 
by these means to lessen the envy of laymen. 
It is impossible to make a fund which will raise 
the ^r'aller livings of the church into any thing 
like % decent support for those who possess 
them. The whole income of the church, epis- 
copal, prebendal, and parochial, divided among 
the clergy, would not give to each clergyman 
an income equal to that which is enjoyed by 
the upper domestic of a great nobleman. The 
method in which the church has been paid, and 
must continue to be paid, is by unequal divi- 
sions. All the enormous changes which the 
commission is making will produce a very tri- 
fling difference in the inequality, while it will 
accustom more and more those enemies of the 
church, who are studying under their right 
rev. maxters, to the boldest revolutions in ec- 
clesiastical aflairs. Out of 10,478 benefices, 
there are 297 of about 40/. per annum value, 



1,639 at about 76/. and 1,603 at about 126/.; ti 
raise all these benefices to 200L per annsm, would 
require an annual sum of 871,393/.; and upon 
3,878 of those benefices there are no bouses ; and 
upon 1,738 no houses fit for residence. What dif« 
ference in the apparent inequalitv of the church 
would this sum of 871,393/. produce, if it could 
be raised 1 or in what degree would it lessen 
the odium which that inequality creates ! The 
case is utterly hopeless ; and yet with all their 
confiscations the commissioners are so far 
from being able to raise the annual sum of 
371,000/., £hat the utmost they expect to gain if 
180,000/. per annum. 

It seems a paradoxical statement, but the 
fact is, that the respectability of the church, at 
well as of the bar, is almost entirely preserve^ 
by the unequal division of their revenues. A 
bar of one hundred lawyers travel the northern 
circuit, enlightening provincial ignorance, cur- 
ing local partialities, diflusing knowledge, 
and dispensing justice in their route: it is 
quite certain &at all they gain is not equal to 
all that they spend ; if the profits were equally 
divided there would not be six and eight-pence 
for each person, and there would be no bar at alt 
At present, the success of the leader animates 
them all— each man hopes to be a Scarlett or 
a Brougham— and takes out his ticket in a lot- 
tery by which the mass mast infallibly lose, 
trusting (at mankind are so apt to do) to his 
good fortune, and believing that the prize is re> 
served for him, disappointment and defeat for 
others. So it is with the clergy ; the whole in- 
come of the church, if equally divided, would 
be about 360/. for each minister. Who would 
go into the church and spend 1,300/. or 1,600/. 
upon his education, if such were the highest 
remuneration he could ever look to! Atpr^ 
sent, men are tempted into the church by the 
prizes of the church, and bring into that church 
a great deal of capital, which enables them to 
live in decency, supporting themselves, not 
with the money of the public, but with their 
own money, which, but for this temptation, 
would have been carried into some retail trade. 
The officers of the church would then fall down 
to men little less coarse and ignorant than 
agricultural labourers — the clergyman of the 
parish would soon be seen in the squire's 
kitchen; and all this would take place in a 
country where poverty is infamous. 

In fact, nothing can be more unjust and idle 
than the reasoning of many laymen upon 
church matters. Yon choose to have an es- 
tablishment — God forbid you should choose 
otherwise I and you wish to have men of de- 
cent manners, and good education, as the min 
isters of that establishment; all this is venr 
right: but are you willing to pay them as such 
men ought to be paidi Are you willing to pay 
to each clergyman, confining himself to one 
spot, and giving up all his time to the care of 
one parish, a salary of 600/. per annum 1 To do 
this would require three millions to be added 
to the present revenues of the church; and 
such an expenditure is impossible! What 
then remains, if you will have a clergy and 
will not pay them equitably and separately 
than to pay them unequally and by lottery* 
and yet this very inequality, which secures w 
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jou a respectable clergy npon the most eco- 
nomical terms, is considered by laymen as a 
gross abuse. It is an abuse, however, which 
Uiey have not the spirit to exttngoish by in- 
creased munificence to their clergy, nor jus- 
tice to consider as the only other method by 
which all the advantages of a respectable es- 
tablishment can be procured ; but they use it 
at the same time as a topic for sarcasm, and 
a source of economy. 

This, it will be said, is a mammonish view 
of the subject; it is so, but those who make 
this objection, forget the immense eflect which 
mammon produces upon religion itself. Shall 
the Gospel be preached by men paid by the 
state 1 shall these men be taken from the lower 
orders and be meanly paid 1 shall they be men 
of learning and education 1 and shall there be 
some magnificent endowments to allure such 
men into the church 1 Which of these methods 
is the best for diffusing the rational doctrines 
of Christianity 1 not in the age of the apostles, 
not in the abstract, timeless, nameless, place- 
less land of the philosophers, but in the year 
1837, in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinning, 
tallow-melting kingdom of Great Britain, burst- 
ing with opulence, and flying from poverty as 
the greatest of human evils. Many diflerent 
answers may be given to these questions, but 
they are questions which, not ending in mam- 
mon, have a powerful bearing on religion, and 
deserve the deepest consideration from its 
disciples and friends. Let the comforts of the 
clergy go for nothing. Consider their state 
only as religion is affected by it. If upon this 
principle I am forced to allot to some an opu- 
lence which my clever friend the Examiner 
would pronounce to be apostolical, I cannot 
help it ; I must take this people with all their 
follies, and prejudices, and circumstances, and 
carve out an establishment best suited for 
them, however unfit for early Christianity in 
barren and conquered Judea. 

Not only will this measure of the commis- 
sion bring into the church a lower and worse 
educated set of men, but it will have a ten- 
dency to make the clergy fanatical. You 
will have a set of ranting, raving pastors, who 
will wage war against all the innocent plea- 
sures of life, vie with each other in extrava- 
gance of zeal, and plague your heart out with 
their nonsense and absurdity : cribbage must 
be played in caverns, and sixpenny whist take 
refuge in the howling wilderness. In this way 
iow men doomed to hopeless poverty, and 
galled by contempt, will endeavour to force 
themselves into station and significance. 

Ther3 is an awkward passage in the memo- 
rial of the church of Canterbu ry, which deserves 
some consideration from him to whom it is 
directed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
his consecration, takes a solemn oath that he 
will maintain the rights and liberties of the 
church of Canterbury ; as chairman, however, 
of the new commission, he seizes the patron- 
age of that church, takes two-thirds of its 
levenues, and abolishes two-thirds of its mem- 
bers. That there is an answer to this I am 
rery willing to believe, but I cannot at present 
find out what it is ; and this attack upon the 
rnvenues and members of Canterbury, is not 



obedience to an act of Parliament, but the rtrj 
act of Parliament, which takes away, is recom* 
mended, drawn up, and signed by the person 
who has sworn he will never take away; and 
this little apparent inconsistency is not con- 
fined to the Archbishop of Canterbury, bai is 
shared equally by all the bishop commission* 
ers, who have all (unless I am grieronsly 
mistaken) taken similar oaths for the preser- 
vation of their respective chapters. It would 
be more easy to see our way out of this little 
embarrassment, if some of the embarrassed 
had not, unfortunately, in the parliamentary 
debates on the Catholic question, laid the 
greatest stress upon the kin^s oath, applauded 
the sanctity of the monarch to the skies, rejecr 
ed all comments, called for the oath in its plain 
meaning, and attributed the safety of the En^ 
lish church to the solemn vow made by the 
king at the altar to the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the other bishops. I 
should be very sorry if this were not placed 
on a clear footing, as fools will be imputing to 
our church the pia el religioia CaUiditatf which 
is so commonly brought against the Catholics. 

ITrbem qaam dicunt Romam, MelibcBe, jmtari 
Btaltus ego buic nottiv almilein. 

The words of Henry YIII., in endowing the 
cathedral of Canterbury, are thus given in the 
translation. "We, therefore, dedicating the 
aforesaid close, site, circle, and precinct to the 
honour and glory of the Holy and undivided 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, have 
decreed that a certain Cathedral and Metro- 
politan Church, with one Dean, Presbyter, and 
twelve Prebendaries Presbyters ; these verily 
and for ever to serve Almighty God shall be 
created, set up, settled, and established ; and 
the same aforesaid Cathedral and Metropolitan 
Church, with one Dean, Presbyter, and twelve 
Prebendaries Presbyters, with other Ministers 
necessary for divine worship, by the tenor of 
these presents in reality, and plenitude of 
force, we do create, set up, settle, and establish, 
and do command to be established and to be 
in perpetuity, and inviolably maintained and 
upheld by these presents.'' And this is the 
church, the rights and liberties of which the 
archbishop at his consecration swears to main- 
tain. Nothing can be more ill-natured among 
politicians, than to look back into Hansard*s 
Debates, to see what has been said by par- 
ticular men upon particular occasions, and 
to contrast such speeches with present opi- 
nions — and therefore I forbear to introduce 
some inviting passages upon taking oaths in 
their plain and obvious sense, both in debates 
on the Catholic question and upon that fatal 
and Mezentian oath which binds the Irish to 
the English church. 

It is quite absurd to see how all the cathe- 
drals are to be trimmed to an exact Procrutlet 
pattern ; — quiela movere is the motto of the com- 
mission : — there is to be everywhere a dean, 
and four residentiaries ; but St. Paul's and 
Lincoln have at present only three residentia- 
ries, and a dean, who officiates in his turn as 
a canon : — a fourth must be added to ©ach 
Why 1 nobody wants more prebendaries ; Sr 
Paul's and Lincoln go on ver}' well as they 
are. It is not for the lack of prebendaries, i 
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b for idleness, that the Church of England is 
unpopular ; but in the lust of reforming, the 
eommission cat and patch proper^ as they 
would cut figures in pasteboard. This little 
piece of wanton change, however, gives to two 
of the bishops, who are commissioners as well 
ms bishops, patronage of a thousand a year 
0aeh ; and though I am willing not to consider 
this as the cause of the recommendation, yet I 
must observe it is not very common that the 
fame persons should bring in the verdict and 
feeeive the profits of the suit. No other arch- 
datcons are paid in such a manner, and no 
odier bishops out of the commission have re- 
enred such a bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that nothing in 
diis commission of bishops, either in the bill 
which has passed, or in the report which pre- 
ceded it, is said of the duties of bishops. A 
bishop is not now forced by law to be in his 
diocese or to attend his duty in Parliament — 
he may be entirely absent from both ; nor are 
there wanting instances within these six years 
where such has been the case. It would have 
been very easy to have placed the repairs of 
episcopal palaces (as the concurrent leases of 
bishops are placed) under the superintendence 
of deans and chapters ; but though the bishops' 
bill was accompanied by another bill, contain- 
ing the strictest enactments for the residence 
of the clergy, and some very arbitrary and 
unjust rules for the repair of their houses, it 
did not appear upon the face of the law that 
th^ bishops had any such duties to perform ; 
and yet I remember the case of a bishop, dead 
not six years ago, who was scarcely ever seen 
in the House of Lords, or in his diocese ; and 
I remember well also the indignation with 
which the inhabitants of a great cathedral 
town spoke of the conduct of another bishop 
(now also deceased), who not only never 
entered his palace, but turned his horses into 
the garden. When I mention these instances, 
I am not setting myself up as the satirist of 
bishops. I think, upon the whole, they do 
their duty in a very exemplary manner, but 
they are not, as the late bills would have us 
to suppose, imptccablt. The church commis- 
sioners should not have suffered their reports 
and recommendations to paint the other 
branches of the church as such slippery trans- 
gredient mortals, and to leave the world to ima- 
gine that bishops may be safely trusted to their 
.own goodness without enactment or controL 

^ This squabble about patronage is said to be 
disgraceful. Those who mean to be idle, and 
ifisolcnt, because they are at peace, may look 
ou: of the window and say, " This ij a dis- 
graceful squabble between bishops and chap- 
ters ;*' but those who mean to be just, should 
ask. Who be^nt? the rtal disgrace of the squab- 
ble is in the attack, and not in the defence. 
If any man puts his hand into my pocket to 
take my property, am I disgraced if I prevent 
him? Churchmen are ready enough to be 
submissive to their superiors ; but were they 
to submit to a spoliation so gross, accom- 

* Thia pxtravafrant pny of archdeaeona la taken, re- 
in*nih4>r, from th.it Aind (hr the aucnientation of small 
Uvinm. for the putahliahnieni of which all the diTlsioos | 
ti*«l voiirtacatioiu have been made \ 



panied with ignominy and degradation, and to 
bear all this in submissive silence ; — to be ac« 
cused of nepotism by nepotists, who were 
praising themselves indirectly by the accusa- 
tion, and benefiting themselves directly by the 
confiscation founded on it; — the real disgrace 
would have been to have submitted to this: 
and men are to be honoured, not disgraced, 
who come forth, contrary to their usual habits, 
to oppose those masters whom, in common 
seasons, they would willingly obey ; but who, 
in this matter, have tarnished their dignity, 
and forgotten what they owe to themselves 
and to us. 

It is a very singular thing that the law al« 
ways suspects judges, and never suspects 
bishops. If there is any way in which the 
partialities of the judge may injure lajrmen, 
the subject is fenced round with all sorts of 
jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions- 
all partialities are guarded against, and all 
propensities watched. Where bishops are 
concerned, acts of Parliament are drawn up 
for beings who can never possibly be polluted 
by pride, prejudice, passion, or interest Not 
otherwise would be the case with judges, if 
they, like the heads of the church, legislated 
for themselves. 

Then comes the question of patronage ; can 
any thing be more flagrantly imjust, than that 
the patronage of cathedrals should be taken 
away and conferred upon the bishops 1 I do 
not want to go into a long and tiresome history 
of episcopaJ nepotism, but it is notcrious to 
all, that bishops confer their patronage upon 
their sons, and sons-in-law, and all their rela^ 
tions ; and it is really quite monstrous in Uie 
face of the world, who see this every day, and 
every hour, to turn round upon deans and 
chapters, and to say to them, ** We are credibly 
informed that there are instances in your 
chapters where preferment has not been given 
to the most learned men you can find, but to 
the sons and brothers of some of the prebend- 
aries. These things must not be — ^we must 
take these benefices into our own keeping;" 
and this is the language of men swarming 
themselves with sons and daughters, and who, 
in enumerating the advantages of their sta- 
tions, have always spoken of the opportuni- 
ties of providing for their families as the 
greatest and most important It is, I admit, 
Uie duty of every man, and of every body, to 
present the best man that can be found to any 
living of which he is the patron ; but if this 
duty has been neglected, it has been neglected 
by bishops quite as much as by chapters ; and 
no man can open the <* Clerical Guide" and 
read two pages of it, without seeing that the 
bench of bishops are the last persons from 
whom any remedy of this evil is to be ex- 
pected. 

The legislature has not always taken the 
same view of the comparative trust-worthiness 
of bishops and chapters as is taken by the 
commission. Bishops' leases for years are 
for twenty-one years, renewable every seven 
When seven years are expired, if the present 
tenant will not renew, the bishop may grant a 
concurrent lease. How does his lordship aol 
on such occasions ^ He gtaerallj asks twin 
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years' income for the renewal, when chapters, 
not haying the privilege of granting snch con- 
curring leases, ask only a year and a half ; and 
if the bishop's price is not given, he puts a 
son, or a daughter, or a trustee, into the estate, 
and the price of the lease deferred is money 
saved for his family. But unfair and exorbi- 
tant terms may be asked by his lordship, and 
the tenant may be unfairly dispossessed— 
therelbre, the legislature enacts that all those 
concurrent leases must be countersigned by 
the dean and chapter of the diocese— making 
them the safeguards against episcopal rapa^ 
city ; and, as I hear from others, not making 
ihtm so in vain. These sorts of laws do not 
exactly correspond with the relative views 
taken of both parties by the ecclesiastical 
commission. This view of chapters is of 
course overlooked by a commission of bishops, 
just as all mention of bridles would be omitted 
in a meeting of horses ; but in this view, 
chapters might be made eminently useful. In 
what profession, too, are there no gradations 1 
Why is the Church of England to be nothing 
but a collection of beggars and bishops — ^the 
Right Reverend Dives in the palace, and Laza- 
rus in orders at the gate, doctored by dogs, 
and comforted with crumbs 1 

But to take away the patronage of existing 
prebendaries is objectionable for another class 
of reasons. If it is right to take away the pa- 
tronage of my cathedral and to give it to the 
bishop, it is at least unjust to do so with my 
share of it during my life. Society have a 
right to improve, or to do what they think an 
improvement, but then they have no right to 
do so suddenly and hastily, to my prejudice ! 
After securing to me certain possessions by one 
hundred statutes passed in six hundred years — 
after having clothed me in fine garments, and 
conferred upon me pompous names, they have 
no right to turn round upon me all of a sud- 
den to say, You are not a dean nor a canon- 
residentiary, but a vagabond and an outcast, 
and a morbid excrescence upon society. This 
would not be a reform, but the grossest tyran- 
ny and oppression. If a man cannot live 
under the canopy of ancient law, where is he 
safe 1 how can he see his way, or lay out bis 
plan of life 1 
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You tolerated, for a century, the wicked 
traffic in slaves, legislated for that species of 
property, encouraged it by premiums, defended 
it in your courts of justice^ West Indians 
bought and sold, trusting (as Englishmen al- 
ways ought to trust) in parliaments. Women 
went to the altar, promised that they should 
be supported by that property; and children 
were born to it, and young men were educated 
with it : but God touched the hearts of the 
Enp^lish people, and they would have no slaves. 
The scales fell from their eyes, and they saw 
the monstrous wickedness of the traffic; but 
then they said, and said magnificently, to the 
West Indians, "We mean to become wiser 
and better, but not at your expense ; the loss 
shall be ours, and we will not involve you in 
ruin, because we are ashamed of our former 
cruelties* and have learnt a better lesson of 



humanity and wiadom.* And tUa ia the wif 
in which improving nations ought to ac^ wai 
this is the distinction between reform wai 
revolution. 

Justice is not changed by the magnitude or 
minuteness of the subject. The old cathednk 
have enjoyed their patronage for seven boa* 
dred years, and the new ones since the time 
of Henry YIIL; which latter period even 
gives a much longer possession than ninety* 
nine out of a hundred of the legislators, wbv 
are called upon to plunder us, can boast for 
their own estates. And these rights, dm 
sanctioned, and hallowed by time, are torn 
from their present possessors without the leMl 
warning, or preparation, in the midst of all 
that fever of change which has seized upon 
the people, and which frightens men to the 
core of their hearts; and this spoliation ia 
made, not by low men rushing into the plunder 
of the church and state, but by men of admi* 
rable and unimpeaehed character in all the 
relations of life— not by rash men of new 
politics, but by the ancient conservators of 
ancient law — ^by the archbishops and bisbqpe 
of the land, high official men, invented and cr^ 
ated, and put in palaces to curb the lawlen 
changes, and the mutations, and the madness 
of mankind ; and to crown the whole, the lu- 
dicrous is added to the unjust, and what they 
take from the other branches of the church 
they confer upon thimtdvet. 

Never dreaming of such sudden revolntions 
as these, a prebendary brings up his son to 
the church, and spends a large sum of money 
in his education, which, perhaps, he can ill 
afford. His hope is (wicked wretch!) that, 
according to the established custom of the 
body to which he (immoral man!) belongs, 
the chapter will (when his turn arrives), if 
his son be of fair attainments and good chv 
racter, attend to his nefarious recommenda- 
tion, and confer the living upon the young 
man ; and in an instant all his hopes are de- 
stroyed, and he finds his preferment seized 
upon, under the plea of public good, by a 
stronger churchman than himself. I can call 
this by no other name than that of tyranny 
and oppression. I know very well that this is 
not the theory of patronage ; but who does bet- 
ter ?— do individual patrons t — do colleges who 
give in succession 1— and as for bishops, lives 
there the man so weak and foolish, so little 
observant of the past, as to believe (when 
this tempest of purity and perfection has 
blown over) that the name of Bloomfield wiO 
not figure in those benefices from which the 
names of Copleston, Blomberg, Taite, and 
Smith, have been so virtuously excluded 1 I 
have no desire to make odious comparisons 
between the purity of one set of patrons and 
another, but they are forced upon me by the 
injustice of the commissioners. I must either 
make such comparisons or yield up, without 
remonstrance, those rights to which 1 am fairty 
entitled. 

It may be said that the bishops will do bet- 
ter in future ; that now the pitblic rye is upon 
them, they will be ashamed into a more lofty 
and anti-nepotic spirit ; but, if the argument 
of past superiority is given up, and the hope 
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of fbtare amendment resorted to, why maj we which way to look or stir, because they de« 

not improve as well as our masters 1 but the pended so entirely upon the will of one person, 

eommission says, *< These excellent men Kot otherwise is it with a very whig bishop, 

(meaning themselves) have promised to do or a very tory bishop ; but the worst ease is 

better, and we have an implicit confidence in that of a ^perannuated bishop ; here the pre- 

theirword: we must have the patronage of the ferment is given away, and must be given 

eathedrals." In the mean time we are ready away by wives and daughters, or by sons, or 

to promise as well as the bishops. by butlers, perhaps, and valets, and the poor 

With regard to that common newspaper d^ng patron's paral3rtic hand is guided to the 

phrase, the public eye — ^there's nothing (as the signature of papers, the contents of which he 

bench well know) more wandering and slip- is utterly unable to comprehend. In all such 

pery than the public eye. In five years hence, cases as these, the superiority of bishops as 

the public eye will no more see what descrip- patrons will not assist that violence which tht 

tion of men are promoted by bishops, than it commissioners have committed upon the par* 

will see what doctors of law are promoted by tronage of cathedrals. 

tiie Turkish Ulhema; and at the end of this I never heard that cathedrals had sold the 

period (such is the example set by the com- patronage of their preferment ; such a prac* 

mission), the public eye, turned in every direc- tice, however, is not quite imknown among 

tion, may not be able to see any bishops at alL the higher orders of the church. When the 

In many instances, chapters are better pa< Archbishop of Canterbury consecrates an in- 

trons than bishops, because their preferment ferior bishop, he marks some piece of prefer- 

is not given exclusively to one species of in- ment in the gift of the bishop as his own* 

cumbents. I have a diocese now in my pri- This is denominated an option; and when the 

rate eye which has undergone the following preferment falls, it is not only in the gi[i of th« 

changes. The first of three bishops whom I archbishop, if he is alive, but in the gift of his 

remember was a man of careless, easy temper, representatives if he is not It is an absolute 

and how patronage went in those early diays chattel, which, like any other chattel, is part 

may be conjectured by the following letters ; of the archbishop's assets ; and if he died in 

which are not his, but serve to illustrate a debt, might be taken and sold for the benefit 

system : of his creditors— and within the memory of 

man such options have been publicly sold by 

THx BisHOF TO LOED A . auctiou— and if the present Archbishop oi 

My dear Lord, Canterbury were to die in debt to-morrow, such 

I have noticed with great pleasure the be- might be me fhte of his options. What Arch* 

haviour of your lordship's second son, and am bishop Moore did with his options I do not 

most happy to have it in my power to offer to know, but ihe late Archbishop Sutton very 

him the living of * * *. He will find it of handsomely and properly left them to the pre* 

considerable value ; and there is, I understand, sent— a beiquest, however, which would not 

a very good house upon it, 6cc. 4cc have prevented such options from coming to 

This is to confer a living upon a man of the hammer, if Archbishop Sutton had not 

real merit out of the family; into which family, cleared off, before his death, those incum- 

apparently sacrificed to the public good, the brances which, at one period of his life, sat so 

living is brought back by the second letter:— heavily upon him. 

What the present archbishop means to do 

THX SAXB TO THi Biuix, A TXAB AVTXB. with them, I am not informed. They are not 

My dear Lord, alluded to in the church returns, though they 

will you excuse the liberty I take in soli- must be worth some thousand pounds. The 

citing promotion for my grandson ? He is an commissioners do not seem to know of their 

officer of great skiU and gallantry, and can existence— at least they are profoundly silent 

bring the most ample testimonials from some on the subject; and Uie bill which passed 

ofthebestmenin the profession: the Arethusa through Parliament in the summer for the 

ftigate is, I understand, about to be commis- regulation of the emoluments of bishops, does 

sicned; and if, 6cc. dec. not make the most distant allusion to them. 

„ r . •.t..i.jj« When a parallel was drawn between two spe* 

N)W I am not saymg that hundreds of pre- cies of pktrons-which ended in the confisca- 

jendanes have not committed such enormities ^^^^ ^f ^^ patronage of cathedrals-wben two 

and stupendous crimes as this (a declarauon archbishops help^ to draw the parallel, and 

which will fill the whig cabmet with horrorj ; f^^^ ^^ ^^e parallel, I have a perfect right 

all that I mean to contend for is, that such is ^ 3^^ ^f^ ^^^ ^ ^^d unabolisfied practice 

the practice of bishops quite as much as it is ^f ^^^^ ^^ g^^s^La practice which I never 

of inferior patrons. .... ^ heard charged against deans and chapters.* 

The second bishop was a decided enemy of , ^^ „^^j J^^^^^ ^ , j^ ^^e most remote 

Calvinistical doctrines, and no clergyman so 4 ^y^^^ ^i^^er of the present archbishops 

tainted had the slightest chance of preferment h^ve sold their options, or ever thought of it 

in his aiocese. , , , Purer and more high-minded gentlemen do not 

The third bishop could endure no man exist, nor men more utterly incapable of doing 

whose principles were not strictly Caljrinistic, any thing unworthy of their high station ; anl 

and who did not give to the articles that kind ° 1 z. 

"if interpretation. Now here were a great *Canan]r(hingberooreihabbyhiagoTerBinentlefli. 

«a.,, of clergy naturally lire to the emolu- Sir.CM'lllS.U'T&ibTiri"?;?^^ 

merts of their profession and not knowmg paised, and Umj arananoUMd 
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I am convinced the Archbishop of Canterbury* 
' will imitate or exceed the munificence of his 
predecessor: but when twenty-four public 
bodies are to be despoiled of their patronage, 
we must look not only to present men, but 
historically, to see how it has been adminis- 
tered in times of old, and in times also recently 
past ; and to remember, that at this moment, 
when bishops are set up as the most admirable 
lispensers of patronage — as the only persons 
fit to be intrusted with it — as marvels, for 
whom law and justice and ancient possessions 
ought to be set aside, that this patronage (very 
valuabK because selected from the whole 
diocese) of the two heads of the church is 
liable to all the accidents of succession — that 
it may fall into the hands of a superannuated 
wife, of a profligate son, of a weak daughter, 
or a rapacious creditor — that it may be brought 
to the hammer, and publicly bid for at an 
auction, like all the other chattels of the palace; 
and that such have been the indignities to 
which this optional patronage has been ex- 
posed, from the earliest days of the church to 
this moment. Truly, men who live in houses 
of glas.s (especially where the panes are so 
large) ought not to fling stones ; or if they do, 
they should be specially careful at whose head 
they are flung. 

And then the patronage which is not seized 
—the patronage which the chapter is allowed 
lo present to its own body — may be divided 
without their consent Can any thing be more 
thoroughly lawless, or unjust than this — that 
my patronage during my life shall be divided 
without my consent] How do my rights 
during my life differ from those of a lay patron, 
who is tenant for lifel and upon what principle 
of justice or common sense is his patronage 
protected from the commissioners dividing 
power to which mine is subjected 1 That one 
can sell, and the other cannot sell, the next 
presentation, would be bad reasoning if it were 
good law ; but it is not law, for an ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation, aggregate or sole, can sell a 
next presentation as legally as a lay life-tenant 
can do. They have the same power of selling 
as laymen, but they never do so ; that is, they 
dispense their patronage with greater propriety 
and delicacy, which, in the estimate of the 
commissioners, seems to make their right 
weaker, and the reasons for taking it away 
more powerful. 

Not only are laymen guarded by the same 
act which gives the power of dividing livings 
to the commissioners, but bishops are also 
guarded. The commissioners may divide the 
livings of chapters without their consent ; but 
before they can touch the living of a bishop, 
bis consent must be obtained. It seems, after 
a few of those examples, to become a little 
clearer, and more intelligible, why the appoint- 
ment of any other ecclesiastics than bishop? 
was so disagreeable to the bench. 

♦ The options of the Arrhbiehop of York nre comparn- 
llvely triflinc. T never heurd, at any period, that they 
have been Roh! ; but they remain, like those of Canter- 
bury, in the absolute pof>se$iMion of the archbishop's re- 
presentatives nf\or his death. I will anxwer for it that 
the present archbishop will do every ihinf with them 
which lieromes his hieh station and hi|;h character. 
They ought to be abolished by act of Parliament. 



The reasoning, then, is this: If m good liTing 
is vacant in the patronage of a chapter, the) 
will only think of conferring it on one of their 
body or their friends. If such a living falls to 
the gift of a bishop, he will totally overlook 
the interests of his sons and daughters, and 
divide the living into small portions for the 
good of the public ; and with these sort of 
anilities, whig leaders, whose interest it is to 
lull the bishops into a reform, pretend to be 
satisfied ; and upon this intolerable nonsense 
they are not ashamed to justify spoliation.* 

A division is set up between public and pri- 
vate patronage, and it is pretended that one is 
holden in trust for the public, the other is pri- 
vate property. This is mere theory — a slight 
film thrown over convenient injustice. Heniy 
VIII. gave to the Duke of Bedford much of his 
patronage. Roger de Hoveden gave to the 
church of St Paul's much of his patronage 
before the Russells were in existence. The 
duke has the legal power to give his prefer- 
ment to whom he pleases — so have we. We 
are both under the same moral and religions 
restraint to administer that patronage properly 
— the trust is precisely the same to both ; and 
if the public good requires it, the power of 
dividing living^ without the consent of patrons 
should be given in all instances, and not con- 
fined as a mark of infamy to cathedrals alone. 
This is not the real reason of the difference: 
bishops are the active members of the com- 
mission — ^they do not choose that their own 
patronage should be meddled with, and they 
know that the laity would not allow for a mo- 
ment that their livings should be pulled to 
pieces by bishops ; and that if such a proposal 
were made, there would be more danger of the 
bishop being pulled to pieces than the living. 
The real distinction is, between the weak and 
the strong — between those who have power to 
resist encroachment, and those who have not 
This is the reason why we are selected for 
experiment, and so it is with all the bill from 
beginning to end. There is purple and fine 
linen in every line of it 

Another strong objection to the dividing 
power of the commission is this : according 
to the printed bill brought forward last ses- 
sion, if the living is not taken by some mem- 
bers of the body, it lapses to the bishop. Sap- 
pose, then, the same person ^o be bishop and 
commissioner, he breaks the living into little 
pieces as a commissioner, and after it is re- 
jected in its impoverished state by the chapter, 
he gives it away as bishop of the diocese. 
The only answer that is given to such objec- 
tions is, the impeccability of bishops : and upon 
this principle the whole bill has been con- 
structed, and here is the great mistake about 
bishops. They are, upon the whole, very good 
and worthy men ; but they are not (as many 
ancient ladies suppose) wholly exempt from 
human infirmities; they have their malice, 
hatred, uncharitableness, persecution and 
interest like other men; and an administra- 
tion who did not think it more magnificent to 
laugh at the lower clergy, than to protect them, 

* These reasonings have had their effect, and nianjr 
early acts of injustice of the comiuiBsion have beea 
•ubscqucntly corrected. 
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■honid suffer no ecclesiastical bill to ptsa I 
(lirough Parliament withoni serionsljr consi- 
dering bow its provisions maf afiisct the hap- | 
pineis or poor clergymen . pnshed into living i 
tombs, and pining in solitude — 

Vilci proenl itqnc In hIi rclefinl 

There is a practice among some bisbops, ' 
which may as wEtl be mentioned here as any- 
where else, but which, I think, cannot be loo 
severely reprobated. They send for a clergy- 
man, and insist upon his giving evidence re- 
•peeling the character and conduct of his 
neighbour. Does he hunt 1 Does he shooti 
Is he in debtl Is he temperate T Does he 
attend to his parish 1 &c. &c. Now what is 
this, bui to desiroj Tor all clergymen the very 
elements of social life — to pal ao end to aU 
confidence belwees man ana man — and to dis- 
seratnaie among genilemen, who are hound to 
live in concord, every feeling of resentment, 
haired and suspicion! Bnt the rery essence 
of lyranny is to act as if the finer feelings, 
like the finer dishes, were delicacies only for 
the rich and greal, and that little people have 
no taste for them and no right to them. A 
good and honest bishop (I thank God there 
are many who deserve that character!) ought 
to suspect himself, and carefully to watch his 
own bean. He is all of a sadden elevated 
from being a inlor, dining at an early hour 
with his pupil (and occasionally, it is believed, 
on cold meal), to be a spiritual lordj he is 
dressed in a magnificent dress, decorated with 
a title, fiaiiered by chaplains, and surroanded 
fay little people looking np for the things which 
he has to give away; and Ibis oliea happens 
lo a man who has had no opportaniues of 
teeing the world, whose parents were in very 
humble life, and who has given up all his 
thoughts lo the Frogs of Aristophanes and the 
Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible thai 
snch a man should not lose his head 1 that he 
should not sn-elLI that he should not be 
guilty of a thousand follies, and worry and 
lease to death (l>efore he recovers his common 
sense} an hundred men as good and as wise 
and as able as himself 1* 

The history of the division of Edmonton 
has, I understand, been repeatedly staled in 
the commission — and told, as it has been, by 
a decided advocate, and with no sort of evi- 
dence called for on the other side of the qoes- 
tion, has produced an unfair impression against 
chapters. The bislory is tborlly this : — Be- 
aides the mother church of Edmonloa, there 
mre two chapels — Southgate and Wincbmore 
Hill chapel. Winchmore Hilt chapel was 
built by the society for building churchea 
upon the same plan as the portions of Mary. 
lebone are arranged; the clergyman was to 
he remnneraled by the lease of (he pews, and 
if curates with talents for preaching had been 
placed there, they mi'ght have gained SOOI. pet 
annum. Though men of perfectly respeclablt 



and honourable character, they were do< 
endowed with this sort of talent, and the} 
nined no more than HL to 1001. per annum- 
The Bishop of London applied to the cathedral 
of Bl Paul's, to consent to iSOL per annum in 
addition to the proceeds from the letting of the 
pews, or that proportion of the whole of the 
value of the living, should fae allotted lo the 
chapel of Winchmore; and at the same Lme 
we received an application from the ohapel at 
Soathgaie, that another considerable portion, I 
forget what, but believe it to have been rather 
less (perhaps SOOL), should be allotted to them, 
and the whole living severed into three parishes. 
Now the living of Edmonton is about 1,3A0L 
per annum, besides surplice fees ; but ihia 
l,3S0t depends upon a com rent of lOi. 3^ 
per bushel, present valoatton, which, at the 
next valuation wonld, in the opinion of emt< 
nent land surveyors whom we consulted, be 
reduced to about 61. per bushel, ao that the 
living, considering the reduction also of all 
voluntary offerings lo the church, would he 
reduced one half, and this half was to be 
divided into three, and one or two curatn 
(two 
the V 

clerical beggars were, by the activity of tha 
Bishop of London, to be established in a dis- 
trict where the extreme deamess of all provi- 
sions is the plea for making the see of London 
double in valne lo that of any bishopric in the 
country. To this we declined to agree; and 
this, heard only on one side, with tlie total 
omission of the changing value of the benefice 
from the price of com, has most probably 
been the parent of the clause in question. 
The right cure for this and all similar casei 
would be to give the bishop a power of allot 
ting to such chapels as high a salary as lo any 
other cnrate in ihe diocese, taking, as part of 
that salaiy, whatever was received from the 
lease of the pews, and to this no reasonable 
man could or would object: but this is not 
enough — all must bow to one man — "Chapters 
must be taught submission. No pamphlets, 
no meeting of independent prebendaries, lo 
remonstrate against the proceedings of their 



Mr. Title, who, utter 
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ime effect was produced also upon the 
mission, by the evidence of a prelate, who 
is both dean and bishop,* and who gave it as 
his opinion that the patronage of bishops was 
given npon better prmciples than that of chap- 
ters, which, translated into fair English, is no 
more than this — that the said witness, not 
meaning to mislead, bnt himself deceived, haa 
his own way entirely in his diocesL, and can 
only have it partially in his chapter. 

There is a rumoar that these reasorings, 
with which they were assailed from so iiuny 
quarters in the last session of Parliamrni, 
have not been without their eflTeci, and tbai it 
is the intention of the commissioners only (•■ 
take away the patronage from the cathedrals 
exactly in proportion as the numbers of theii 
members are reduced. Buch may be the inten- 
tion of the commissioners ; but as that inlen- 
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lion has not been publicly notified, it depends 
only upon report ; and the commissioners have 
changed their minds so often, that they may 
alter their intentions twenty times again before 
the meeting of Parliament. The whole of my 
observations in this letter are grounded upon 
their billt of last year — which Lord John Rus- 
sell stated his intention of re-introducing at 
the beginning of this session. If they have 
any new plans, they ought to have published 
them three months ago— and to have given to 
the clergy an ample opportunity of consider- 
ing them : but this they take the greatest care 
never to do. The policy of the government 
and of the commissioners is to hurry their 
bills through with such rapidity, that very little 
time is given to those who suffer by them for 
consideration and remonstrance, and we must 
be prepared for the worst beforehand. You 
are cashiered and confiscated before you can 
look about you — if you leave home for six 
weeks, in these times, you find a commissioner 
in possession of your house and oflice. 

A report has reached my ears, that though 
all other cathedrals are to retain patronage 
exactly equal to their reduced numbers, a 
separate measure of justice is to be used for 
St. Paufs; that our numbers are to be aug- 
mented by a fifth ; and our patronage reduced 
by a third; and this immediately on the passing 
of the bilL That the Bishop of Exeter, for 
instance, is to receive his augmentation of 
patronage only in proportion as the prebend- 
aries die ofi*, and the prebendaries themselves 
will, as long as they live, remain in the same 
proportional state as to patronage; and that 
when they are reduced to four (their stationary 
number), they will retain one-third of all the 
patronaj^e the twelve now possess. Whether 
this is wise or not, is a separate ques^tion, but 
at least it is just; the four who remain cannot 
with any ccilour of justice complain that they 
do not re ain all the patronage which was 
divided anong twelve; but at St. PauVs not 
only are our numbers to be augmented by a 
fiAh, bi i the patronage of fifteen of our best 
livings is to be instantly conferred upon the 
Bishop of London. This little episode of plunder 
involves three separate acts of gross injustice: 
in the first place, if only our numbers had been 
augmented by a fiAh (in itself a mere bonus 
to commissioners), our patronage would have 
been reduced one-fifth in value. Secondly, 
une-third of the preferment is to be taken 
away immediately, and these two added to- 
gether make eight-fifieenths, or more than 
one-half of our whole patronage. So that, 
when all the cathedrals arc reduced to their 
reformed numbers, each cathedral will enjoy 
precisely the same proportion of patronage as 
it now does, and each member of every other 
cathedral will have precisely the same means 
of promoting men of merit or men of his own 
family, as is now possessed ; while less than 
half of these advantages will remain to St 
Paul's. Thirdly, if the Bishop of London 
were to wait (as all the other bishops by this 
arranjrcment must wail) till the present patrons 
die off*, the injustice would be to the future 
body; but by this scheme, every present in- 
•mmbent of St. Paul's is instantly deprived of 



eight-fifteenths of his patronage ; while ertrf 
other member of every other cathedral (as ftf 
as patronage is concerned]) remains precisely 
in the same state in which he was befoiib 
Why this blow is levelled against St PauTs I 
cannot conceive ; still less can I imagine why 
the Bishop of London is not to wait, as aO 
other bishops are forced to wait, for the deati 
of the present patrons. There is a reason, 
indeed, for not waiting, by which (had I to do 
with a person of less elevated character Ihar. 
the Bishop of London) I would endeavonr u 
explain this precipitate seizure of patronage— 
and that is, that the livings assigned to him it 
this remarkable scheme are all veiy valnable, 
and the incumbents all veiy old. But I shall 
pass over this scheme as a mere supposition, 
invented to bring the commission mio disre* 
pute, a scheme to which it is utterly impos- 
sible the commissioners should ever affix their 
names. 

I should have thought, if the love of what 
is just had not excited the commissioner bish- 
ops, that the ridicule of men voting snch coai- 
fortable things to themselves as the prebendal 
patronage would have alarmed them ; bnt they 
want to sacrifice with other men's hecaiomU, 
and to enjoy, at the same time, the character 
of great disinterestedness, and the Inxary of n^ 
just spoliation. It was thought necessar? lo 
make a fund ; and the prebends in the gift of 
the bishops* were appropriated to that pnrposc. 
The bishops who consented to this have then 
made a great sacrifice — true, bnt they have 
taken more out of our pockets than they have 
disbursed from their own ; where then is the 
sacrifice! They must either give l>ack the 
patronage or the martyrdom, if they choose u> 
be martyrs — which I hope they will do— let 
them give us back our patronage : if they pr» 
fer the patronage, they must not talk of beinf 
martyrs — they cannot effect this double sensor 
ality, and combine the sweet flavour of rapint 
with the aromatic odour cf sanctity. 

We are told, if yen agitate these questions 
among yourselves you will have the democratic 
Philistines come down upon you, and sweep 
you all away together. Be it so ; I am qoite 
ready to be swept away when the time comes. 
Every body has his favourite death ; some de- 
light in apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. 
I would infinitely rather be crushed by demo- 
crats, than, under the plea of the public goo J, 
be mildly and blandly absorbed by bishops. 

I met the other day, in an old Dutch chroai 
cle, with a passage so apposite to this subject, 
that though it is somewhat too light for the oc- 
casion, I cannot abstain from quoting it There 
was a great meeting of all the clergy at Dor- 
drecht, and the chronicler thus describes it, 
which I give in the language of the transla- 
tion : — " And there was great store of bishops 
in the town, in their robes goodly to behold, 

• The bishops have, however, secured for thenMlTM 
all the livineR which were in the separate pifl* of pre- 
bendarics and deans, and they have received horn tbt 
crown a very larfe contribution of valuat»le patronage; 
why or wherefore, is known only to the unftthooimbl* 
wii;dom of uiinicters. The (ilory of martjrrdoni can ba 
confined only at best to the bishops of the old cathedrals, 
for there are scarcely any separate prebends in the new 
cathedrals. 
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ADd all the great men of the state were there, 
and folks poured in in boats on the Mease, the 
Merve, the Rhine, and the Linge, coming from 
the Isle of Bererlandt, and Isselmond, and from 
all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort ; Armi- 
nians and Oomarists, with the friends of John 
Bameveldt and of Hugh Orote. And before 
mj lords the bishops, Simon of Gloucester, who 
was a bishop in thos^ parts, disputed with 
Vorstius, and Leoline the Monk, and many 
texts of Scripture were bandied to and fro; 
and when this was done, and many proposi- 
tions made, and it waxed towards twelve of 
the clock, my lords the bishops prepared to 
set them down to a fair repast, in which was 
great store of good things—- and among the rest 
a roasted peacock, having, in lieu of a tail, Uie 
arms and banners of the archbishop, which 
was a goodly sight to all who favoured the 
church — and then the archbishop would say a 
grace, as was seemly to do, he being a very holy 
man ; but ere he had finished, a great mob of 
townspeople and folks from the country, who 
were gathered under the window, cried out, 
BrtadI brtad/ for there was a great famine, 
and wheat had risen ta three times the ordinary 
price of the tUieh,'* and when they had done 
crying Brtad/ brtad t they called out No bi$hr 
opt / — and began to cast up stones at the win- 
dows. Whereat my lords the bishops were in 
a great fright, and cast their dinner out of the 
window to appease the mob, and so the men of 
that town were well pleased, and did devour 
the meats with great appetite ; and then you 
might have seen my loitls standing with emp- 
ty plates, and looking wistfully at each other, 
till Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed wiUi 
Leoline the Monk, stood up among them and 
said, ' Good my hrdg, it U your pUamre to ttand 
hert foitingf and that thote who count lower in tht 
church than you do thould ftast and flutter f Let ut 
order to us the dinner of the deant and eanantf which 
it making ready for them in the chamber below! 
And this speech of Simon of Gloucester pleased 
the bishops much; and so they sent for the 
host, one William of Ypres, and told him it 
was for the public good, and he, much fearing 
the bishops, brought them the dinner of the 
deans and canons ; and so the deans and ca- 
nons went away without dinner, and were 
pelted by the men of the town, because they 
had not put any meat out of the window like 
the bishops ; and when the count came to hear 
of it, he said it waa a pleasant conceit, and 
that the bithopt were right cunning mm, and had 
dinf^d the canont weUJ* 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the sacri- 
fices of the bishop commissioners, for we are 
given to understand that the great mass of 
bishops were never consulted at all about these 
proceedings ; that they are contrary to every 
thing which consultations at Lunbeth, previ- 
ous t) the commission, had led them to expect ; 
and tnat they are totally disapproved of by 
ihcm. The voluntary sacrifice, then (for it is 
no sacrifice, if it is not voluntary), is in the 
bishop commissioners only; and besides the 
indemnification which they have voted to 

« A insasura In the Bailiwick of Dort, containiof two 
CftUoM one pint Bngliah dry meuura 



themselves out of the patronage of the cathe« 
drals, they will have aU that never-ending pa« 
tronage, which is to proceed from the working 
of the commission, and the endowments be- 
stowed upon difierent livings. So much for 
episcopal sacrifices ! 

And who does not see the end and meaning 
of all this 1 The lay commissioners, who are 
members of the government, cannot and will 
. not attend— the Archbishops of York and Can* 
terbury are quiet and amiable men, going fast 
down in the vale of life — some of the members 
of the commission are expletives— some must 
be absent in their dioceses— the Bishop of 
London is passionately fond of labour, has 
certainly no aversion to power, is of quick 
temper, great ability, thoroughly versant in 
ecclesiastical law, and always in London. He 
will become the commission, and when the 
church of England is mentioned, it will only 
mean Charlet Jamee^ of London^ who will enjoy 
a greater power than has ever been possessed 
by any churchman since the days of Laud, and 
will become the Church of England here upon 
earth. As for the commission itself, there is 
scarcely any power which is not given to it. 
They may call for every paper in the world* 
and every human creature who possesses it; 
and do what they like to one or Uie other. It 
is hopeless to contend with such a body ; and 
most painful to think that it has been esta* 
blished under a whig government.* A com- 
mission of tory churchmen, established for 
such purposes, should have been framed with 
the utmost jealousy, and with the most cautious 
circumscription of its powers, and with the 
most earnest wish for its extinction when the 
purposes of its creation were answered. The 
government have done every thing in their 
power to make it vexatious, omnipotent, and 
everlasting. This immense power, flung into 
the hands of an individual, is one of the many 
foolish consequences which proce^ from the 
centralization of the bill, and the unwillingness 
to employ the local knowledge of the bishops 
in the process of annexing dignified to paro 
chial preferment 

There is a third bill concocted by the com^ 
mission-bishops, in which the great principle 
of increasing the power of the bench has cer- 
tainly not been lost sight of. , a 

brother clergyman, falls ill suddenly in the 
country, and he begs his clerical neighbour to 
do duty for him in the afternoon, thinking it 
better that there should be single service in 
two churches, than two services in one, and 
none in the other. The clergyman who ac- 
cedes to this request, is liable to a penalty o(6L 
There is an harshness and ill nature in this— 
a gross ignorance of the state of the poorer 
clergy — an hard-heartedness produced by the 
long enjojrment of wealth and power, which 
makes it quite intolerable. I speak of it as it 
stands in the bill of last year.f 

If a clergyman has a living of 4002. per an^ 
num, and a population of two thousand per- 

* I am ipealcinf bore of the permanent commiMioB w- 
taUialied bjr act of Parliament in 1835. Tlie commimioa 
fbr reportinf had come to an end eiz months before tlUi 
letter was written. 

f Tliii ii also f iven op. 
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sons, the bishop can compel him to keep a 
curate, to whom he can allot any salary which 
he may allot to any other curate; in other 
words, he may take away half the income of 
the clergyman, and instantly ruin him— and 
this without any complaint from the vestry ; 
with every testimonial of the most perfect satis- 
faction of the parish in the labours of a minis- 
ter, who may, perhaps, be dedicating his whole 
life to their improvement. I think I remember 
that the Bishop of London once attempted this 
before he was a commissioner, and was de- 
feated. I had no manner of doubt that it would 
speedily become the law, after the commission 
had begun to operate. The Bishop of London 
is said to have declared, after this trial, that if 
it tPOi not law it ihoM toon be law ;* and law, 
you will see, it will become. In fact he can 
slip into any ecclesiastical act of Parliament 
any thing he pleases. There is nobody to 
heed or contradict him ; provided the power of 
bishops is extended by it ; no bishop is so un- 
genteel as to oppose the act of his right re- 
verend brother; and there are not many men 
who have knowledge, eloquence, or force of cha- 
racter to stand up against the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and, above all, of industry to watch him. 
The ministry, and the lay lords, and the House 
of Commons, care nothing about the matter; 
and the clergy themselves, in a state of the 
greatest ignorance as to what is passing in 
Uie world, find their chains heavier and heavier, 
without knowing who or what has produced 
the additional incumbrance. A good honest 
whig minister should have two or three stout- 
hearted parish priests in his train to watch the 
bishop's bills, and to see that they were con- 
structed on other principles than that bithopt 
can do no wrongf and cannot have too much power. 
The whigs do nothing of this, and yet they 
complain that they are hated by the clergy, 
and that in all elections the clergy are their 
bitterest enemies. Suppose they were to try 
a little justice, a little notice, and a little pro- 
jection. It would take more time than quiz- 
zing, and contempt, but it might do some good. 

The bishop puts a great number of questions 
to his clergy, which they are to be compelled, 
by this new law of the commission, to answer, 
under a penally; and if they do answer them, 
they incur, perhaps, a still heavier penally. 
•* Have you had two services in your church 
all the >ear1"— ^ I decline to answer."— ** Then 
I fine you 20/." — " I have only had one ser- 
Vice."— " Then I fine you 250/.*^ In what other 
profession are men placed between this double 
fire of penalties, and compelled to criminate 
themselves 1 It has been disused in England, 
I believe, ever since the time of Laud and the 
Star Chambenf 

By the same bill, as it first emanated from 
the commission, a bishop could compel a 
clergyman to expend three years* income upon 
a house in which he had resided, perhaps, fifty 
years, and in which he had brought up a large 

* The Bishop of London denies that he ever said this ; 
but the Bifthop of London aflfects short sharp sayings, 
aeasoned, I am afraid, sometimes with a little indiscre- 
tion ; and these sayings are not necessarily forgotten be- 
cause he forgets them. 

tThi« attempt upon the happiness and independence 
of the clergy baa been abandoned. 



family. With great difficulty, some slight mc^ 
dification of this enormous power was obtained 
and it was a little improved in the amended 
bill.* In the same way an attempt was made 
to try delinquent clerg3rmen, by a jury of cler« 
gymen, nominated by the bishop, but this was 
too bad, and was not endured for an instant; 
still it showed the same love of power and the 
same principle of impfccabiUty, for the bill is 
expressly confined to all suits and complaints 
against persons below the dignity and degree of 
biehops. The truth is, that there are very few 
men in either House of Parliament (ministers, 
or any one else), who ever think of the happi- 
ness and comfort of the working clergy, or be- 
stow one thought upon guarding them from 
the increased and increasing power of their 
encroaching masters. What is called taking 
care of the church is taking care of the bish- 
ops; and all bills for the management of the 
clergy are left to the concoction of men who 
very naturally believe they are improving the 
church when they are increasing their own 
power. There are many bishops too generous, 
too humane, and too Christian, to oppress a 
poor clei^man ; but I have seen (I am sorry 
to say) many grievous instances of partiality, 
rudeness, and oppression.f I have seen clergy- 
men treated by them with a violence and con- 
tempt which the lowest servant in the bishop's 
establishment would not have endured for a 
single moment; and if there is a helpless, 
friendless, wretched being in the community, 
it is a poor clergyman in the country with a 
large family. If there is an object of compas- 
sion, he is one. If there is any occasion in 
life where a great man should lay aside his 
oflice, asJ put on those kind looks, and use 
Ihose kind words which raise the humble from 
the dust, these are the occasions when those 
best parts of the Christian character ought to 
be displayed. 

I would instance the unlimited power which 
a bishop possesses over a curate, as a very 
unfair degree of power for any man to possess. 
Take the following dialogue which represents 
a real event 

Biehop^ — Sir, I understand you frequent the 
meetings of the Bible Society. 

Curates — ^Yes, my lord, I do. 

Biihop. — Sir, I tell you plainly, if you con- 
tinue to do so, I shall silence you from preach- 
ing in my diocese. 

Curate, — My lord, I am very sorry to incur 
your indignation, but I frequent that socieqr 

* I perceive that the Archbishop of Canterbury borrowi 
money for the improvement of his palace, and pays the 
principal off in forty years. This is quite as soon as a 
debt incurred for such public purposes ought to be paid 
off, and the archbishop has done rightly to take that pe- 
riod. In process of time 1 thinic it very likely that this 
indulgence will be extended to country clergymen, who 
are compelled to pay off the debts for buildings (which 
they are compelled to undertake) in twenty years ; an4 
by the new bill, not yet passed, this indulgence is extend- 
ed to thirty years. Why poor clergymen have been 
compelled for the last five years to pay off the incum- 
brances at the rate of one-twentieth per annum, and are 
now compelled to pay them off, or will, when the bill 
passes, be so compelled, at the rate of one-thirtieth per 
annum, when the archbishop takes forty years to du the 
same thing, and has made that bargain in the year 1831, 
I really cannot tell. A cleriyman who does not reside, 
is forced to pay off his building debt in ten years. 

t What bishops like best In their clergy Is a dropplaf* 
down deadness of manner. 
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upon principle, because I think it eminently 
serviceable to the cause of the Gospel. 

Bithop, — Sir, I do not enter into your reasons, 
but tell you plainly, if you continue to go there 
you shall be silenced. 

The young man did go, and was silenced — 
and as bishops have always a great deal of 
clever machinery at work of testimonials and 
bene^cettitSt and always a lawyer at their 
elbow, under the name of a secretary, a curate 
excluded from one diocese is excluded from 
all. His remedy is an appeal to the archbishop 
from the bishop ; his worldly goods, however, 
amount to ten pounds ; he never was in Lon- 
don; he dreads such a tribunal as an arch- 
bishop—he thinks, perhaps, in time, the bishop 
may be softened — if he is compelled to restore 
him, the enmity will be immortaL It would 
be just as rational to give to a frog or a rabbit, 
upon which the physician is about to experi- 
ment, an appeal to the Zoological Society, as 
to give to a country curate an appeal to the 
archbishop against his purple oppressor. 

The errors of the bill are a public concern — 
the injustice of the bill is a private concern. 
Give us our patrbnage for life.* Treat the 
cathedrals all alike, with the same measure of 
justice. Don't divide livings in the patronage 
of present incumbents without their consent — 
or do the same with all livings. If these points 
are attended to in the forthcoming bill, all com" 

flaint of unfaimess and injustice will be at an end, 
shall still think, that the commissioners have 
been very rash and indiscreet, that they have 
evinced a contempt for existing institutions, 
atii a spirit of destruction which will be 
copied to the life hereafter, by commissioners 
of a very different description. Bishops live 
in high places with high people, or with little 
people who depend upon them. They walk 
delicately, like Agag. They hear only one 
sort of conversation, and avoid bold, reckless 
men, as a lady veils herself from rough breezes. 
I am half inclined to think, sometimes, that 
the bishop-commissioners really think that 
they are finally settling the church ; that the 
House of Lords will be open to the bench for 
ages ; and that many archbishops ia succes- 
sion will enjoy their fifteen thousand pounds a 
year in Lambeth. I wish I could do for the 
bishop-commissioners what his mother did for 
^neas, in the last days of Troy:— 

** Omnem quB nunc obdneta tuenti 
Mortalei bebetat viiua Ubi, et humkb ctrcam 
Caligat, nubem eriplam. 
Apparent dine (kciei/* Ite. itc. 

It is ominous for liberty, when Svdney and 
Russell cannot agree; but when Lord John 
Russell, in the House of Commons, said, that 
we showed no disposition to make any sacri- 
fices for the good of the church, I took the 
liberty to remind that excellent person that he 
must first of all prove it to be for the good of 
the church that our patronage should be taken 
away by the bishops, and then he might find 
fault with us for not consenting to the sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary 
interest in these things, and have made all 
possible exertion (as two or three persons in 

• Tbif bai now been liren to oi. 



the power well know) that they should no 
come before the public I have no son nn, 
son-in-law in the church, for whom I want any 
patronage. If I were young enough to survivt 
any incumbent of St. Paul's, my own preTer- 
ment is too agreeably circumstanced to m ake 
it at all probable I should avail myself of the 
opportunity. I am a sincere advocate for 
church reform; but I think it very possible, 
and even very easy, to have removed adl odium 
from the establishment in a much less violent 
and revolutionary manner, without committing 
or attempting such flagrant acts of injustice, 
and without leaving behind an odious court of 
inquisition, which will inevitably fall into the 
hands of a single individual, and will be an 
eternal source of vexation, jealousy, and 
change. I give sincere credit to the commis- 
sioners for good intentions — how can such 
men have intended any thing but good 1 And 
I firmly believe that they are hardly conscious 
of the extraordinary predilection they have 
shown for bishops in all their proceedings ; it 
is like those errors in tradesmen's bills of 
which the retail arithmetician is really uncon* 
scious, but which, somehow or another, always 
happen to be in his own favour. Such men 
as the commissioners do not say this patronage 
belongs justly to the cathedrals, and we will 
take it away unjustly for ourselves ; but, after 
the manner of human nature, a thousand weak 
reasons prevail, which would have no eflect, 
if self-interest were not concerned ; they are 
practising a deception on themselves, and sin* 
cerely believe they are doing right When I 
talk of spoil and plunder, I do not speak of the 
intention, but of the effect, and the precedent 

Still the commissioners are on the eve of 
entailing an immense evil upon the country, 
and unfortunately, they have gone so far, that 
it is necessary they should ruin the cathedrals, 
to preserve their character for consistency. 
They themselves have been frightened a great 
deal too much by the mob ; have overlooked 
the chances in their favour produced by delay ; 
have been afraid of being suspected (as tories) 
of not doing enough ; and have allowed them- 
selves to be hurried on by the constitutional 
impetuosity of one man, who cannot be brought 
to believe that wisdom often consists in leav* 
ing alone, standing still and doing nothing. 
From the joint operation of all these causes, 
all the cathedrals of England will, in a few 
weeks, be knocked about our ears. You, Mr. 
Archdeacon Singleton, will sit like Caiur 
Marius on Uie ruins, and we shall lose for ever 
the wisest scheme for securing a well-educated 
clergy upon the most economical terms, and 
for preventing that low fanaticism which is 
the greatest curse upon human happiness, and 
the greatest enemy of true religion. We shall 
have all the evils of an establishment, and 
none of its good. 

You tell me I shall be laughed at as a rich 
and overgrown churchman ; be it so. I have 
been laughed at a hundred times in my life, 
and care little or nothing about it If I am 
well provided for now — ^I have had my fUU 
share of the blanks in the lottery as the prizes. 
Till thirty years of age I never received a 
farthing from the church ; then 602. per anrnm 
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for two years — ^then nothing for ten years — 
then 600/. per annum, increased for two or 
three years to 800/., till, in my grand climac- 
teric, I was made canon of 8t Paul's ; and 
before that period, I had built a parsonage- 
house with farm offices for a large farm, which 
eost me 4,000/., and had reclaimed another 
from ruins at the expense of 2,000/. A lawyer, 
or a physician in good practice, would smile 
at this picture of great ecclesiastical wealth, 
and yet I am considered as a perfect monster 
of ecclesiastical prosperity. 

I should be very sorry to give offence to the 
dignified ecclesiastics who are in the commis- 
sion ; I hope they will allow for the provoca^ 
tion, if I have been a little too warm in the 
defence of St. Paul's, which I have taken a 
solemn oath to defend. I was at school and 
eoUege with the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
ftily-three years ago he knocked me down with 
the chess-board for check-mating him — and 
now he is attempting to take away my patron- 
age. I believe these are the only two acts 
of violence he ever committed in his life : the 
interval has been one of gentleness, kindness, 
and the most amiable and high-principled 
courtesy to his clergy. For the Archbishop 
of York, I feel an affectionate respect— the 
result of that invariable kindness I have re- 
ceived from him : and who can see the Bishop 
of London without admiring his superior ta- 
lents— -being pl« dsed with his society, without 
admitting that, vpon the tehole,* the public is 
benefited by hjs ungovernable passion for 
business ; and without receiving the constant 
workings of a really good heart, as an atone- 
ment for the occasional excesses of an impe- 
tuous disposition ! I am quite sure if the tables 
had been turned, and if it had been his lot, as 
a canon, to fight against the encroachments of 
bishops, that he would have made as stout a 
defence as I have done — the only difference is 
that he would have done it with much greater 
talent 

As for my friends the whigs, I neither wish 
to offend them nor any body else. I consider 
myself to be as good a whig as any amongst 
them. I was a whig before many of them 
were bom — and while some of them were 
tones and wavercrs. I have always turned 
out to fight their battles, and when I saw no 
other clergyman turn out but myself— and this 
in times before liberality was well recompensed, 

* I have heard that the Bishop of London employs eight 
1u>nra per day in the government of his diocese— in which 
BO part of Asia, Africa, or America is included. The 
world is, I believe, taking one day with another, go- 
r«rned in about a third of that time. 



and therefore in fashion, when the ■mnlltn 
appearance of it seemed to condemn a chnrck- 
man to the grossest of obloquy, and the most 
hopeless poverty. It may suit the purpose of 
the ministers to flatter the bench ; it does not 
suit mine. I do not choose in my old age to 
be tossed as a prey to the bishops ; I have not 
deserved this of my whig friends. I know 
very well there can be no justice for deans and 
chapters, and that the momentary lords of the 
earth will receive our statement with derision 
and p«rf(^agv— the great principle which is 
now called in for the government of mankindi 
Nobody admires the general conduct of tho 
whig administration more than I do. They 
have conferred, in their domestic policy, Urn 
most striking benefits on the country. To 
say that there is no risk in what they hare 
done is mere nonsense — ^there is great risk; 
and all honest men must balance to counteract 
it — holding back as firmly down hill as thej 
pulled vigorously up hilL Still, great as the 
risk is, it was worth while to incur it in the 
poor-law bill, in the tithe bill, in the corpora- 
tion bill, and in the circumscription of the 
Irish Protestant Church. In all these matters, 
the whig ministry, after the heat of party is 
over, and when Joseph Hume and Wilson 
Croker* are powdered into the dust of deaths 
will gain great and deserved fame. In the 
question of the church commission they have 
behaved with the grossest injustice ; delighted 
to see this temporary delirium of archbishops 
and bishops, scarcely believing their eyes, 
and carefully suppressing their laughter, when 
they saw these eminent conservatives laying 
about them with the fury of Mr. Tyler or Mr. 
Straw ; they have taken the greatest care not 
to disturb them, and to give them no offence: 
" Do as you like, my lords, with the chapters 
and the parochial clergy ; you will find some 
pleasing morsels in the ruins of the cathe- 
drals. Keep for yourselves any thing yon 
like — whatever is agreeable to you cannot be 
unpleasant to us." In the mean time, the old 
friends of, and the old sufferers for, liberty, do 
not understand this new meanness, and are 
not a little astonished to find their leaders 
prostrate on their knees before the lords of the 
church, and to receive no other answer from 
them than that, if they are disturbed in their 
adulation, they will immediately resign I 

I remain, my dear Sir, with sincere good 
will and respect, yours, 

Stditbt Sxith. 



* I meant no harm bv the comparison, but I have 
two bitter enemies by U. 
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SECOND LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLETON. 



Mt dkab Bib, 

It is a long time since yon heard from me, 
mnd in the mean time the poor Church of Eng- 
land has been trembling, from the bishop who 
aitteth upon the throne, to the curate who rideth 
upon the hackney horse. I began writing on 
the subject to avoid bursting from indignation ; 
and, as it is not my habit to recede, I will go 
on till the Church of England is either up or 
down — semianimous on its baclc, or vigorous 
on its legs. 

Two or three persons have said to me— 
** Why, after writing an entertaining and suc- 
cessful letter to Archdeacon Singleton, do you 
venture upon another, in which vou may pro- 
bably fail, and be weak or stupid 1" All this 
I utterly despise ; I write upon these matters 
not to be entertaining, but because the subjects 
art very important, and because I have strong 
opinions upon them. If what I write is liked, 
so much the better ; but liked or not liked, sold 
or not sold, Wilson Crockered or not Wilson 
Crockered, I will write. If you ask me who 
excites me, I answer you, it is that judge who 
stirs good thoughts in honest hearts — under 
whose warrant I impeach the wrong, and by 
whose help I hope to chastise it. 

There are, in most cathedrals, two sorts of 
prebendaries — the one resident, the other non- 
resident It is proposed by the church com- 
mission to abolish all the prebendaries of the 
latter and many of the former class ; and it is 
the prebendaries of the former class, the resi- 
dent prebendaries, whom I wish to save. 

The non-resident prebendaries never come 
near the cathedral ; they are just like so many 
country gentlemen ; the difference is, that their 
appointments are elective, not hereditary. 
They have houses, manors, lands, and every 
appendage of territorial wealth and import- 
ance. Their value is very different. I have 
one, Neasdon, near Willesdon, which consists 
of a quarter of an acre of land, worth a few 
shillings per annum, but animated by the 
burden of repairing a bridge, which some- 
times costs the unfortunate prebendary fifky 
or sixty pounds. There are other non-resi- 
dent prebendaries, however, of great value; 
and one, I believe, which would be worth, if 
the years or lives were run out, from 40,000/. 
to 60,000/. per annum. 

Not only do these prebendaries do nothing, 
and are never seen, but the existence of the 
preferment is hardly known ; and the abolition 
of the preferment, therefore, would not in any 
degree lessen the temptation to enter into the 
churchy while the mass of these preferments 
would make an important fund for the im- 
provement of small livings. The residentiary 
prebendaries, on the contrary, perform all the 
services of the cathedral church ; their exist- 
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ence is known, their preferment coveted, and 
to get a stall, and to be preceded by men with 
silver rods, is the bait which the ambitious 
squire is perpetually holding out to his second 
son. What prebendary is next to come into 
residence, is as important a topic to the cathe> 
dral town, and ten miles around it, as what 
the evening or morning star may be to the as- 
tronomer. I will venture to say, there is not 
a man of good humour, sense, and worth, 
within ten miles of Worcester, who does not 
hail the rising of Archdeacon Singleton in the 
horizon as one of the most agreeable events 
of the year. If such sort of preferments are 
extinguished, a very serious evil (as I have 
often said before) is done to the church — the 
service becomes unpopular, further spoliation 
is dreaded, the whole system is considered to 
be altered and degraded, capital is withdrawn 
from the church, and no one enters into the 
profession but the sons of farmers and little 
tradesmen, who would be footmen if they were 
not vicars— or figure on the coach-box if they 
were not lecturing ftx>m the pulpit 

But what a practical rebuke to the commis- 
sioners, after all their plans and consultationt 
and carvings of cathedral preferment, to leave 
it integral, and untouched! It is some com- 
fort, however, to me, to think that the persons 
of all others to whom this preservation of ca- 
thedral property would give the greatest plea- 
sore, are the ecclesiastical commissioners 
themselves. Can any one believe that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop of 
London, really wishes for the confiscation of 
any cathedral property, or that they were 
driven to it by any thing but fear, mingled^ 
perhaps, with fi little vanity of playing the part 
of great reformers 1 They cannot, of course^ 
say for themselves what I say for them; but 
of what is really passing in the ecclesiastical^ 
minds of these great personages, I have no 
more doubt than I have of what passes in the 
mind of the prisoner when the prosecutor re^ 
commends and -relents, and the judge says he 
shall attend to the recommendation. 

What harm does a prebend do, in a politico* 
economical point of view 1 The alienation of 
the property for three lives, or twenty-one 
years, and the almost certainty that the tenant 
has of renewing, give him sufficient interest 
in the soil for all purposes of cultivation,* and 
a long series of elected clergymen is rather 

* The church. It hat been urged, do not plant— they do- 
not extend their woodi ; but almoet all cathedral! po». 
■en woods, and regularly plant a luccetsion, to ai ta> 
keep them up. A single evening of dice and hazard doet- 
not doom their woodi to ludden destruction; a lifll' 
tenant does not cut down all the timber to make th* 
roost of his estate ; the woods of ecclesiastical bodies ar» 
managed upon a fixed and settled plan, and conslderinc 
the sudden prodigalities of laymen, I sbotld not be ateV 
ofaeomparison. 
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more likely to produce valuable members of 
the community than a long series of begotten 
squires. Take, for instance, the cathedral of 
Bristol, the whole estates of which are about 
equal to keeping a pack of fox-hounds. If this 
had been in the hands of a country gentleman ; 
instead of precentor, succentor, dean, and 
canons, and sexton, you would have had 
huntsman, whipper-in, dog-feeders, and stop- 
pers of earths ; the old squire full of foolish 
opinions, and fermented liquids, and a young 
gentleman of gloves, waistcoats and panta- 
loons : and how many generations might it be 
before the fortuitous concourse of noodles 
would produce such a man as Professor Lee, 
one of the prebendaries of Bristol, and by far 
the most eminent oriental scholar in Europe ? 
The same argument might be applied to ever}' 
cathedral in England. How many hundred 
coveys of squires would it take to supply as 
much knowledge as is condensed in the heads 
of Dr. Copplestone or Mr. Taite, of St. Paul's 1 
and what a strange thing it is that such a man 
as Lord John Russell, the whig leader, should 
be so squirrel-minded as to wish for a move- 
ment without object or end ! Saving there can 
be none, for it is merely taking from one ec- 
clesiastic to give it to another; public clamour, 
to which the best men must sometimes yield, 
does not require it : and so far from doing any 
good, it would be a source of infinite mischief 
to the establishnient. 

If you were to g&ther a parliament of curates 
on the hottest Sunday in the year, after all the 
Bervices, sermons, burials, and baptisms of the 
day were over, and to offer them such increase 
of salary as would be produced by the confis- 
.cation of the cathedral property, I am con- 
vinced they would reject the measure, and 
jprefer splendid hope, and the expectation of 
good fortune in advanced life, to the trifling 
improvement of poverty which such a fund 
•could afford. Charles James, of London, was 
a curate; the Bishop of Winchester was a 
curate; almost every rose-and-shovel man has 
been a curate in his time. All curates hope 
to draw great prizes. 

I am surprised it does not strike the moun- 
taineers how very much the great emoluments 
of the church are flung open to the lowest 
ranks of die community. Butchers, bakers, 
publicans, schoolmasters, are perpetually 
seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city 
from the west end of the town, and let him 
cast an eye on the battlements of Northumber- 
land House, has his little muffin-faced son the 
smallest chance of getting in among the Per- 
cies, enjoying a share of their luxury and 
splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound 
and horn upon the Cheviot Hills? But let 
him drive his alum-steeped loaves a little 
farther, till he reaches St. Paul's churchyard, 
and all his thoughts are changed when he sees 
that beautiful fabric; it is not impossible that 
his little penny roll may be introduced into 
that splendid oven. Young Crumpet is sent 
to school — takes to his books — spends the 
best years of his life, as all eminent English- 
men do, in making Latin verses — knows that 
the crum in cmm-pet is long, and the pet short 



— goes to the University — gets a prize for at 
Essay on the Dispersion of the Jews — takes 
orders — becomes a bishop's chaplain — has a 
young nobleman for his pupil — ^publishes an 
useless classic, and a serious call to the un- 
converted — and then goes through the Elysian 
translations of prebendary, dean, prelate, and 
the long train of purple, profit, and power. 

It will not do to leave only four persona in 
each cathedral, upon the supposition that sncb 
a number will be sufficient for all the men of 
real merit who ought to enjoy such prefer- 
ment ; we ought to have a steady confidence 
that the men of real merit will always bear a 
small proportion to the whole number; and 
that in proportion as the whole number is les- 
sened, the number of men of merit prorided 
for will be lessened also. If it were quite cer- 
tain that ninety persons would be selected, the 
most remarkable for conduct, piety, and learn- 
ing, ninety offices might be sufficient; but ont 
of these ninety are to be taken tutors to dukes 
and marquises, paid in this way by the public; 
bishop's chaplains, running tame about the 
palace; elegant clergymen, of small imder- 
standing, who have made themselves accep^ 
able in the drawing-rooms of the mitre! 
Billingsgate controversialists, who have tossed 
and gored an Unitarian. So that there remain 
but a few rewards for men of real merit — ^yet 
these rewards do infinite good; and in this 
mixed, checkered way, human affairs are con- 
ducted. 

No man at the beginning of the reform could 
tell to what excesses the new power conferred 
upon the multitude would carr}' them ; it was 
not safe for a clergyman to appear in the 
streets. I bought a blue coat, and did not 
despair in time of looking like a layman. All 
this is passed over. Men are returned to their 
senses upon the subject of the church, and I 
utterly deny that there is any public feeling 
whatever which calls for the destruction of the 
resident prebends. Lord John Russell has 
pruned the two luxuriant bishoprics, and has 
abolished pluralities: he has made a very 
material alteration in the state of the church : 
not enough to please Joseph Hume, and the 
tribunes of the people, but enough to satisfy 
every reasonable and moderate man, and, 
therefore, enough to satisfy himself. What 
another generation may choose to do, is 
another question : I am thoroughly convinced 
that enough has been done for the present. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite 
satisfied with the church as it is ; but if the 
public had any desire to alter it, they might do 
as they pleased. He might have said the 
same thing of the monarchy, or of any other 
of our institutions ; and there is in the declara- 
tion a permissiveness and good humour which, 
in public men, have seldom been exceeded. 
Carelessness, however, is but a poor imitation 
of genius, and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of reform conduces more to 
the lasting fame of a minister than that affected 
contempt of duty which every man sees to be 
mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high 
description. 

But, if the truth must be told, our viscount 
is somewhat of an impostor. Every thing 
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about him seems to betoken careless desola- 
tion : any one would suppose from his man- 
ner that, he was playing at chuck-farthing 
with human happiness; that he was alwa3rs 
on the heel of pastime ; that he would giggle 
away the great charter, and decide by the 
method of tee-totum whether my lords the 
bishops should or should not retain their seats 
in the House of Lords. All this is the mere 
▼anity of surprising, and making us believtf 
that he can play with kingdoms as other men 
can with nine-pins. Instead of this loAy nebulo, 
this miracle of moral and intellectual felicities, 
be is nothing more than a sensible, honest 
man, who means to do his duty to the sove- 
reign and to the country : instead of being the 
ignorant man he pretends to be, before he 
meets the deputation of tallow-chandlers in the 
morning, he sits up half the night talking with 
Thomas Young about melting and skimming, 
and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
enough to work off a whole vat of prime Leices- 
ter tallow, be pretends next morning not to 
know the difference between a dip and a 
mould. In the same way, when he has been 
employed in reading acts of Parliament, he 
would persuade you that he has been reading 
CUghom on the BtcUitudeSf or Pickler on the Nine 
Difficult Points, Neither can I allow to this 
minister (however he may be irritated by the 
denial) the extreme merit of indifference to the 
consequences of his measures. I believe him 
to be conscientiously alive to the good or evil 
that he is doing, and that his caution has more 
than once arrested the gigantic projects of the 
Lycurgus of the Lower House. I am sorry to 
hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away 
the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he 
has reared ; but I accuse our minister of 
honesty and diligence ; I deny that he is care- 
less or rash : he is nothing more than a man 
of good understanding, and good principle, 
disguised in the eternal and somewhat weari- 
some affectation of a political rou6. 

One of the most foolish circumstances at- 
tending this destruction of cathedral property, 
is the great sacrifice of the patronage of the 
crown ; the crown gives up eight prebends of 
Westminster, two at Worcester, 1,500^ per 
annum at St. Paul's, two prebends at Bristol, 
and a great deal of other preferment all over 
the kingdom; and this at a moment when such 
extraordinary power has been suddenly con- 
ferred upon the people, and when every atom 
cf power and patronage ought to be husbanded 
for the crown. A prebend of Westminster for 
my second son would soAen the Catos of 
Comhill, and lull the Gracchi of the metropo- 
litan boroughs. Lives there a man so absurd 
as to suppose that government can be carried 
on without those gentle allurements 1 You 
may as well attempt to poultice off the humps 
of a camers back, as to cure mankind of these 
Little corruptions. 

I am terribly alarmed by a committee of 
cathedrals now sitting in London, and plan- 
ning a petition to the legislature to be beard 
by counsel. They will take such high ground, 
and talk a language so utterly at variance with 
the feelings of the age about church pro- 
perty, that I am much afraid they will do more 



hann than good. In the time of Lord George 
Gordon's riots, the Guards said they did not 
care for the mob, if the gentlemen volunteers 
behind would be so good as not to hold their 
muskets in such a dangerous manner. I don't 
care for popular clamour, and think it might 
now be defied ; but I confess the gentlemen 
volunteers alarm me. They have, unfortunately 
too, collected their addresses, and published 
them in a single volume ! ! ! 

I should like to know how many of our in- 
stitutions at this moment, besides the cathe- 
drals, are under notice of destruction. I will, 
before I finish my letter, endeavour to procure 
a list ; in the mean time I will give you the 
bill of fare with which the last session opened, 
and I think that of 1838 will not be less copious. 
But at the opening of the session of 1837, when I 
addressed my first letter to you, this was the 
state of our intended changes : — ^The law of 
copyright was to be recreated by Serjeant 
Talfourd ; church rates abolished by Lord John 
Russell, and imprisonment for debt by the at> 
torney-general ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
kindly undertook to destroy all the cathedrals, 
and Mr. Grote was to arrange our voting by 
ballot; the septennial act was to be repealed 
by Mr. Williams, corn laws abolished by Mr 
Clay, and the House of Lords reformed by Mr. 
Ward; Mr. Hume remodelled county ratet» 
Mr. Ewart put an end to primogeniture, and 
Mr. Tooke took away the exclusive privileges 
of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge ; Thomas 
Duncombe was to put an end to the proxies of 
the lords, and Serjeant Prime to turn the uni- 
versities topsy-turvy. Well may it be said 
that 

** Man never continneth in one etay." 

See how men accustom themselves to large 
and perilous changes. Ten years ago, if a 
cassock or a hassock had been taken from the 
establishment, the current of human affairs 
would have been stopped till restitution had 
been made. In a fortnight's time. Lord John 
Russell is to take possession of, and to re-parti- 
tion all the cathedrals in England ; and what 
a prelude for the young queen's coronation ! 
what a medal for the august ceremonv I — tlie 
fallen Gothic buildings on one side of the goldf 
the young Protestant queen on the other : — 

** Victoria Eccleeia Victrix/' 

And then, when she is full of noble devices, and 
of all sorts encbantingly beloved, and amid the 
solemn swell of music, when her heart beats 
happily, and her eyes look majesty, she toms 
them on the degraded ministers of the Gospel, 
and shudders to see she is stalking to the throne 
of her Protestant ancestors over the broken 
altars of God. 

Now, remember, I hate to overstate my case. 
I do not say that the destruction of cathedrals 
will put an end to railroads : I believe that good 
mustard and cress, sown aAer Lord John's bill 
is passed, will, if duly watered, continue to 
grow. I do not say that the country has no 
right, after the death of individual incumbents, 
to do what they propose to do ; — ^I merely say 
that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and mie> 
chievous — that the lower clergy, for whos* 
sake it is proposed to be done^ do vat d»iK»% 
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Ihe English people to laige and dangeroaft 
iteatioDs ; Aod I would not hare gentlemen of ' 
the iiione7-baKt, and of wheal and be&c laE>), ' 
forpi (hat the chorch means many other Ihins^ ' 
than Thirly-nine Articles, and a discourse of | 
fiTe-aud-twent J minutes' duration on the 8a|i- 
bath. Ii meant a check to the cooceited rash- ' 
nesa of eipenmeotai reaaoners — an adhesiiin 
to old moral landmarks — an attachment to the 
kappineis we have gained from tried inaliiu- 
liona, greater than the expectation of that 
which U promised bj novelty and change. 
The 1d<i I ei7 of ten thonsand teachers of ji s- 
lice and worship, that crj which masters the 
Borgiai and Catititui of the world, and guaitls 
from devastation the beat works of God — 
Sunt tmuln Tote p»r otMni 
Dtocite JiuiltluB Bumni et van itmntn cUtol 
Id spite of his npli fled chess-board, I cannol 
let my old school-fellow, the Archbishop of 
Canterhnrr. o^ withoat harping a little upon 
his oath, which he has taken to preserve tiit 
rights and propcrlj of the chnrcb of Caatfr- 
bmy: I am quite sare so truly good a man, as 
th>m the bottom of my heart 1 believe him to 
be, has some line of ailment by which he de- 
fends himself; bnl till I know it, I cannot o( 
course say I am convinced by iL The eom- 
nion defence for brealcing oaths is, that thpy 
are contracts made with another party, which 
' the Creator is called to wilnesn, and from 
which lh« swearer is absolved, if those for 
whom Ihe oath is taken choose to release him 
from his obligation. With whom, then, is tlii? 
conlract made by the archbishop 1 Is ii wiih 
Ihe community at largeT If so. nothing bui 
an act of Parliament (as the community al 
large have no other organ) could absolve him 
from his oath ; but three years before any scl 
i passed, lie puts his name to a plan 



made with the community at large, but wiih 
the church of Canterbury, every member of ii 
is in decided hostility to hia schetoe. O'Cnn- 
nell takes an oath that he will not injure nor 
destroy the Protestant church ; but in promut- 
ing the destruction of some of the Irish bish- 
oprics, he may plead that he is sacrificici^ 
a part to preserve the whole, and beuefitin;;, 
not injuring, the Protestant establish men I. Bin 
the archbishop does nol swear lo a general 
truth, where the principle may be preservrd, 
though there is an apparent deviation from Ihe 
words ; but he swears lo a very narrow and 
limited oath, ihat he will not alienate the poa- 
Mssioas of the church of Canterbury. A friend 
uf mine has sug^sted to me that his grace has, 
perhaps, forgotten the oath ; bill ihis cannot be, 
for the first Protestant in Europe of course 
makes a memorandum in his pocket-book of 
all the oaths he lakes lodo,or to abstain. The 
oath, however, may be less present lo the arch- 
bishop's memory, from the fact of his not 
having taken ihe oath in person, but by the 
"tedium of a gentleman sent down by Ihe coach 
M lake it for him—* practice which, tliougfa I 



Ihe Canierbnry fly, to 
take the Creator Ki wintess that Ihe archbishop, 
detained in tow» by bosiaess or plemsnre, wUI 
never violate that foandation cf piety ovo 
which he presides — all this secKs to me an act 
of the most eitraordiiary indo9e»ee ever re- 
corded in history. If an ecclesitstic, not a 
bishop, may eipress any opinion on Ihe reforau 
of the church, I recoiamend thai archbishopa 
and bishops shooki take no more oathi b; 
proiy ; bat as they do nol wail npon the sow 
reign or th* prime minister, or even any of 
the cabinet, by proxy, that they shonkl also 
perform all religions acts in their own perswk. 
This practice wonlil have been aboliihed in 
Lord John's Srslbill, if other grades of chnrcl^ 
men as well as bisfaupa had been made com- 



** PMca to IhB paUcct— wu 10 Ibe iiiian < "" 
I have been informed, thongh I will not an- 
swer for the accuracy of the information, that 
this vicarious oath is likely lo prodnce a icena 
which would have puzzled the J>ucior Duii- 
iBHtiutn. The attorney who look Ihe oath for 
the archbishop, is, they say, seized with reli- 
gious horrors at the approaching conCscaiion 
of Canterbury properly, and has in vain ten- 
dered back his 6i. 8d. for tabing the oath. Tha 
archbishop refuses lo accept it; and feeling 
himself light and disencumbered, wisely keepn 
Ihe saddle upon the back of the writhing anil 
asonized scrivener. I have talked iloverviib 
'era! clergymen, and the general opinion is. 



that the 



suffer. 



help thinking that a great opportu- 
nity opens itself for improving Ihe disciplins 
of the church, by means of those chapters 
which Lord John Russell* is so anxious lo de- 
stroy; divide the diocese among ttte memberj 
of the chapter, and make them responsible for 
the supen'nlendence and inspection of the 
clergy in their various divisions under the su- 
preme control of Ihe bishop ; bv a few addi- 
tions they might be made the bishops' conncil 
for the trial of delinquent clergymen. Titrj 
might be made a. kind of college for ihe gene- 
ral care of education in the diocese, and ap- 
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, _.. jMorepsi*. trihtiniiiiKUfi 

Lf IrMtjE wtn In teiiTt nii. w« rhnnld 1^1 maiv in n*r 
uilnniDl pnKMlaiiii. KMr. f<prin( RlrewReinri -iin 
holy oritn. iml wnitd he Ike Jor aribe IhiM |iM nnli. 
A il«»l. I(VHl-l>nkh» held of lh« (avennnl iniiM 
tatitj (itonch be finnd hi lira af TiKaanl NeTlniriK ; 
liM in Htb nlRHIca after lh> dipaiture arLonl Jakii. Ik* 
irbnle whli fovcniniMit wiwld ha dlnolnd iMn •niirka 
>nih-nlhr and ifilliileH nr nt Ihrin. Th*r« an fli »- 
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^iied to a thousand useful purposes, which 
%ould have occurred to the commissioners, if 
iney had not been so dreadfully frightened, 
and to the government, if their object had been, 
uot to please the dissenters, but to improve the 
church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately published 
a pamphlet on the church question. His lord- 
ship is certainly not a man full of felicities 
and facilities, imitating none, and inimitable 
vt any ; nor does he work witii infinite agita- 
uon of wit His creation has blood without 
head, bones without marrow, eyes without 
speculation. He has the art of sajring nothing 
m many words beyond any man Uiat ever 
existed ; and when he seems to have made a 
i>roposition, he is so dreadfully frightened at 
itj that he proceeds as quickly as possible, in 
the ensuing sentence, to disconnect the subject 
and the predicate, and to avert the dangers he 
has incurred : — but as he is a bishop, and will 
be therefore more read than I am, I cannot 
pass him over. His lordship tells us, that it 
was at one time under consideration of the 
commissioners whether they should not tax 
all benefices above a certain value, in order to 
raise a fund for the improvement of smaller 
livings ; and his lordship adds, with the great- 
est innocence, that the considerations which 
principally weighed with the commissioners 
in inducing them not to adopt the plan of taxa^ 
tion, was that they understood the clergy in 
general to be decidedly averse to it; so that 
ttxe plan of the commission was, that the 
greater benefices shoAld pay to the little, while 
the bishops themselves — ^the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with his 15,000^ a year, and the 
Bishop of London with his 10,(K)02. a year— 
were not to subscribe a single farthing for that 
purpose. Why does John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
mention these distressing schemes of the com- 
mission, which we are certain would have 
been met with a general yell of indignation 
from one end of the kingdom to another! 
Surely it must have occurred to this excellent 
prelate that the bishops would have been com- 
j>elled, by mere shame, to have contributed to 
the fund which they were about to put upon 
the backs of the more opulent parochial clergy; 
surely a moment's reflection must have taught 
them that the safer method by far was to con- 
fiscate cathedral property. 

The idea of abandoning this taxation, be- 
cause it was displeasing to the clergy at large, 
is not unentertaining as applied to a commis- 
•ion who treated the clergy with the greatest 
eontempt, and did not even notice the com- 
munications from cathedral bodies upon the 
tfubject of the most serious and extensive 
confiscations.* 



* Upon thli fiibject I tbink it rffht to introdnee the 
IbllowiDff letteni, ib« firat of which wm pnblkhed Jan. 

13,1838:— 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIBCES. 

** Sir,— I feel It to be com latent with my duty, as Mcre- 
lary to the churdi comnlMlonen, to notice a statement 
^nanatinff from a quarter which would eeem to alTe it 
ftuthenticitsr— that, of leven chapter memorials addressed 
to the board, the receipt of one was only acknowledred. 

**It is strictly within mv prorinre to acknowledfe 
Moununications made to the commissioners as a body, 
direcdy or itaroagh met ui4 it is part of their I 



"The plan of taxation, therefore," says the 
bishop, ** being abandoned, it was evident that 
the ftinds for &e augmentation of poor livings, 
and for the supply of the spiritual wants of 
populous districts, must be drawn from the 
episcopal and cathedral revenues; that is, 
from the revenues from which the legislature 
seems to have a peculiar right to draw the 
funds for the general supply of the religious 
wants of the people ; because they arise from 
benefices, of which the patronage is either 
actually in the crown, or is derivative from ihe 
crown. In the case of the episcopal revenues, 
the commissioners had already carried the 
principle of redistribution as far as they 
thought that it could, with due allowance for 
the various demands upon the incomes of the 
bishops, be carried. The only remaining 
source, therefore, was to be found in the 
cathedral revenues; and the commissioners 
proceeded, in the execution of the duties pre- 
scribed to them, to consider in what manner 



general instmctlons to me that I should do so in all 
eases. 

*' To whatoTer extent, therefbre, the statement may be 
true, or whatever may be its value, it is elear that It 
cannot attach to the commissioners, but that 1 alone am 
responsible. 

** In the execution of my ofliee, I have endeavoured, 
bi the midst of my other duties, to conduct an extensive 
correspondence in accordance to what I knew to be the 
fbelinfs and wishes of the commissioners, and to treat 
every party in eommonicatioB with them with attention 
and respect. 

** It, at some period of more than usual pressure, any 
accidental omission may have occurred, or may hereafter 
occur, Involvinf an appearance of discourtesy, it is Ibr 
me to offer, as fnow do. explanation and apolofy. 
** 1 am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

**C K. MUUAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE TTBCE8. 

" Sir,— A more Indiscreet and extraordinary communi- 
cation than that which appears in your own paper of the 
tSd instant, sliroed by Mr. C. K. Murray, I never read 
*Apfmrtt dowut$ imttu.* It is now clear bow the commis- 
sion has been worked. Where communications from the 
oldest ecdesiasticai bodies, upon the most important of 
all sul^ects to them and to the kingdom, were received 
by the greatest prelates and noblemen of the land, acting 
under the king's commission, 1 should have thought that 
answers suitable to tiie occasion would, in each case, 
have been dictated by the commission ; that such an- 
swers would have taieen entered on the minutes, and 
read on the board-day next ensuing. 

**l8 Mr. C. K. Murray quite sure that this, which Is 
done at all boards on the most trifling snl^scts, was not 
done at his board. In the most awftil confiscation ever 
known in England 1 Is he certain that spoliation was la 
no Instance sweetened by civility, and iiOustice nevw 
vanished by forms'l Were all the decencies and proprie- 
ties, which ouriit to regulate the intercourse of such 
great bodies, left without a single inquiry from the com- 
missioner, to a gentleman who seems to have been seized 
with six distinct fits of oblivion on six separate occasions, 
any one of which required all that attention to decorum 
and that accuracy of memory tot which secretaries are 
selected and paid 1 

** According to Mr. C. K. Murray's account, the only 
order he received from the board was, *If any pr«>ben- 
dary calls, or any cathedral writes, desiring not to be 
destroyed. Just say the communication hat *'een re- 
ceivea ;' and even this, Mr Murray tells us, he nas not 
done, and that no one of the king's commissioners— 
irchbishops, bishops, marquises, earis— ever asked him 
whether he had done It or not— -though any one of these 
great people would have swooned awav at the Idea of 
not answering the ihost trifling commualcatlon from any 
other of these great people. 

** Whatever else these commissioners do, toey had 
better not Vrlnr their secretary forward again. They 
may fbel wind-bound by public opinion, but they must 
choose, as a sacrifice, a betw^r Inhlgeaia than Mr. C. K. 
Murray. 

"Stvmbt 0aim ** 
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those rerenaes might be rendered conducive 
to the efficiency of the established church." 

This is very good episcopal reasoning; but 
is it truel The bishops and commissioners 
wanted a fund to endow small livings; they 
did not touch a farthing of their own incomes, 
only distributed them a little more equally; 
and proceeded lustily at once to confiscate 
cathedral property. But why was it neces- 
sary, if the fund for small livings was such a 
Paramount consideration, that the future arch- 
ishops of Canterbury should be left with two 
palaces, and 15,000/. per annum t Why is 
erery future bishop of London to have a 

galace in Fulham, a house in St. James's 
quare, and 10,000/. a-year? Could not all 
the episcopal functions be carried on well and 
effectually with the half of these incomes! 
Is it necessary that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should give feasts to aristocratic London; 
and that the domestics of the prelacy should 
stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig, 
and turkey, and venison, to defend, as it were, 
the orthodox gastronome from the fierce Uni- 
tarian, the fell Baptist, and all the famished 
children of dissent 1 I don't object to all this; 
because I am sure that the method of prizes 
and blanks is the best method of supporting 
a church, which must be considered as very 
slenderly endowed, if the whole were equally 
divided among the parishes ; but if my opinion 
were different — ^if I thought the important im- 
provement was to equalize preferment in the 
English church — that such a measure was not 
the one thing foolish, but the one thing need- 
ful — I should take care, as a mitred commis- 
sioner, to reduce my o^wti species of preferment 
to the narrowest limits, before I proceeded to 
confiscate the property of any other grade of 
the church. I could not, as a conscientious 
man, leave the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
15,000/. a-year, and make a fund by annihilat- 
ing residentiaries at Bristol of 500/. This 
comes of calling a meeting of one species of 
cattle only. The homed cattle say, — " If you 
want any meat, kill t)ie sheep; don't meddle 
with us, there is no beef to spare." They said 
this, however, to the lion ; and the cunning 
animal, after he had gained all the information 
necessary for the destruction of the muttons, 
and learned how well and widely they pastured, 
and how they could be most conveniently 
eaten up, turns round and informs the cattle, 
who took him for their best and tenderest 
friend, that he means to eat them up also. 
Frequently did Lord John meet the destroying 
bishops; much did he commend their daily 
heaps of ruins; sweetly did they smile on 
each other, and much charming talk was there 
of meteorology and catarrh, and the particular 
cathedral they were pulling down at each 
period ;• till one fine day, the home secretary, 
with a voice more bland, and a look more 
ardently aflfectionate, than that which the 
masculine mouse bestows on his nibbling 
female, informed them that the government 
meant to take all the church property into 
I heir own hands, to pay the rates out of it, and 



♦ "What c:ithedrnl are wp piillin? down to-day 1" 
iru the fttanding question at the commission. 



deliver the residue to the rightful posseasfra. 
Such an effect, they say, wa.s never before 
produced by a coup de thidtrt. The commission 
was separated in an instant : London clinched 
his fist; Canterbury was hurried out by his 
chaplains, and put into a warm bed; a solemn 
vacancy spread itself over the face of Glouces- 
ter; Lincoln was taken out in strong hys- 
terics. — What a noble scene Serjeant Talfourd 
would have made of this! Why are such 
talents wasted on Ion and the Mheman Captirtf 

But, after all, what a proposition ! " You 
don't make the most of your money : I will 
take your property into my hands, and see if 
I cannot squeeze a penny out of it : you shall 
be regularly paid all you now receive, only if 
any thing more can be made of it, that we will 
put into our own pockets." — "Just pull off 
your neck-cloth, and lay your head under the 
guillotine, and I will promise not to do you any 
harm : just get ready for confiscation ; give up 
the management of all your property; make 
us the ostensible managers of every thing; 
let us be informed of the most minute value 
of all, and depend upon it, we will never injure 
you to the extent of a single farthing." — ^**Let 
me get my arms about you," says the bear ; " I 
have not the smallest intention of squeezing 
you." — ^** Trust your finger in my mouth," says 
the mastiff; " I will not fetch blood." 

Where is this to end 1 If government are 
to take into their own hands all property which 
is not managed with the greatest sharpness 
and accuracy, they may squeeze l-8th per 
cent, out of the Turkey Company ; Spring Rice 
would become director of the Hydro-imper- 
vious Association, and clear a few hundreds 
for the treasury. The British Roasted Apple 
Society is notoriously mismanaged, and Lord 
John and Brother Lister, by a careful selection 
of fruit, and a judicious management of fuel, 
would soon get it up to par. 

I think, however, I have heard at the Politi- 
cal Economy Club, where I have sometimes 
had the honour of being a guest, that no trades 
should be carried on by governments. That 
they have enough to do of their own, without 
undertaking other persons' business. If any 
savings in the mode of managing ecclesiasti- 
cal leases could be made, great deduction from 
these savings must be allowed for the jobbing 
and Ganpillage of general boards, and all the 
old servants of the church, displaced by this 
measure, must receive compensation. 

The whig government, they will be vexed to 
hear, would find a great deal of patronage 
forced upon them by this measure. Their fa- 
vourite human anima', the barrister of six 
years' standing, would be called into action. — 
The whole earth is, in fact, in commission, and 
the human race, saved from the flood, are de- 
livered over to barristers of six years* stand- 
ing. The onus probandi now lies upon any man 
who says he is not a commissioner; the only 
doubt on seeing a new man among the whi?s 
is, not whether he is a commissioner or not, 
but whether it is tithes, poor-laws, boundaries 
of boroughs, church leases, charities, or any 
of the thousand human concerns which are 
now worked by commissioners, to the infin'.te 
comfort and satisfaction of mankind, who set* w 
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m these d&js to have foand out the real secret 
of life — the one thing wanting to sublunary 
happiness — the great principie of commission, 
and six years' barristration. 

Then, if there is a better method of working 
ecclesiastical estates — if any thing can be 
gained for the church — why is not the church 
to have it 1 why is it not applied to church 
purposes 1 what right has the state to seize it ! 
if I give you an estate, I give it you not only 
in its present state, but I give to you all the 
improv?ments which can be made upon it — 
all that mechanical, botanical, and chemical 
knowledge may do hereaAer for its improve- 
ment — all the ameliorations which care and 
experience can suggest, in setting, improving, 
and collecting your rents. Can Uiere be such 
miserable equivocation as to say — ^I leave you 
your property, but I do not leave to you all the 
improvements which your own wisdom, or the 
wisdom of your fellow-creatures, will enable 
you to make of your property 1 How utterly 
unworthy of a whig government is such a dis- 
tinction as this ! 

Suppose the same sort of plan had been 
adopted in the reign of Henry VHI., and the 
legislature had said^ — You shall enjoy all you 
now have, but every farthing of improved 
revenue, aher this period, shall go into tlie 
pocket of the state — it would have been* im- 
possible by this time that the church could 
have existed at all : and why may not such a 
measure be as fatal hereafter to the existence 
of a church, as it would have been to the pre- 
sent generation, if it had been brought forward 
At the time of the Reformation 1 

There is some safety in dignity. A church 
IS in danger when it is degraded. It costs 
mankind much less to destroy it when an in- 
stitution is associated with mean, and not with 
elevated ideas. I should like to see the subject 
in the hands of H. B. I would entitle the 
print — 

"The Bishops' Saturday Night; or, Lord John 
Russell at the Pay-Table." 

The bishops should be standing before the 
pay-table, and receiving their weekly allow- 
ance; Lord John and Spring Rice counting, 
ringing, and biting the sovereigns, and the 
Bishop of Exeter insisting that the chancellor 
of the cichequer has given him one which 
was not weight. Viscount Melbourne, in high 
chuckle, should be standing, with his hat on, 
and his back to the fire, delighted with the con- 
test; and the deans and canons should be in 
the back-ground, waiting till their turn came, 
and the bishops were paid ; and among them 
a canon, of large composition, urging them on 
not to give way too much to the bench. Per- 
haps I should add the president of the board 
of trade, recommending the truck principle to 
the bishops, and oflering to pay them in has- 
socks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, sermon- 
cases, and such like ecclesiastical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such a measure 
are in the revolutionary feeling which it ex- 
cites. A government taking into its hands 
such an immense value of property! What a 
lesson of violence and change to the mass of 
man.»ind ! Do you want to accustom English- 



men to lose all confidence in the permanence 
of their institutions — to inure them to great 
acts of plunder — and to draw forth all the 
latent villanies of human nature ? The whig 
leaders are honest men, and cannot mean this, 
but these foolish and inconsistent measures are 
the horn-book and infantile lessons of revola« 
tion ; and remember, it requires no great time 
to teach mankind to rob and murder on a great 
scale. 

I am astonished that these ministers neglect 
the common precaution of a foolometer,* with 
which no public man should be unprovided ;T 
mean, the acquaintance and society of three or 
four regular British fools as a test of public 
opinion. Every cabinet minister should judge 
of all his measures by his foolometer, as a na- 
vigator crowds or shortens sail by .the baro- 
meter in his cabin. I have a very valuable in- 
strument of that kind myself, which I have 
used for many years; and I would be bound to 
predict, with the utmost nicety, by the help of 
this machine, the precise efifect which any 
measure would produce upon public opinion. 
Certainly, I never saw any thing so decided as 
the effects produced upon my machine by the 
rate bill. No man who had been accustomed 
in the smallest degree to handle philosophical 
instruments could have doubted of the storm 
which was coming on, or of the thoroughly 
un-English scheme in which the ministry had 
60 rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is a very sound argu- 
ment against this measure of church rates, 
that estates have been bought liable to these 
payments, and that they have been deducted 
from the purchase-money. And what, also, 
if a dissenter were a republican as well as a 
dissenter — a case which has sometimes hap- 
pened; and what if our anti-monarchical dis- 
senter were to object to the expenses of kingly 
government 1 Are his scruples to be respected, 
and his taxes diminished, and the queen's 
privy purse to be subjected and exposed to the 
intervening and economical squeeze of govern- 
ment commissioners 1 

But these lucubrations upon church rates 
are an episode ; I must go back to John, Bishop 
of Lincoln. All other cathedrals are fixed at 
four prebendaries; St. Paul's and Lincoln, 
having only three, are increased to the regula* 
tion pattern of four. I call this useless and 
childish. The Bishop of Lincoln says, there 
were more residentiaries before the Reforma- 
tion ; but if for three hundred years three resi- 
dentiaries have been found to be sufficient, 
what a strangely feeble excuse it is for adding 
another, and diverting 3000/. per annum from 
the small living fund, to say, that there were 
more residentiaries three hundred years ago. 

Must every thing be good and right that is 

* Mr. Fox rery often u»ed to My, " I wonder what 
Lord B. will think of thii." Lord B. happened to be ■ 
very stupid person, and the curiosity of Mr. Fox's friendi 
was naturally excited to know why he atfarhed such 
importance to the opinion of such an ordinary common' 
place person. ** His opinion,** said Mr. Fox, " is of much 
more importance than you are aware of. He is %n 3xacl 
representative of all common-place Enitlish prejudicea, 
and what Lord B. thinks of anv measure, the rreal ma- 
jority of English people will think of it." It would be • 
food thing if every cabinet of philosophen had a LordB 
among them. 
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done bjr bishops ? Is there one rale of right 
for them, and another for the rest of the worldl 
Now here are two commissioners, whose ex- 
press object is to constitute, out of the large 
emoluments of the dignitaries, a fund for the 
poorer parochial clergj ; and in the rery heat 
and fenrour of confiscation, they build up two 
new places, utterlj useless and uncalled for, 
take 30002. from the charity fund to pay them, 
and they give patronage of these places to them- 
selves. Is there a single epithet in the lan- 
Eiage of invective which would not have been 
veiled at lay commissioners who had at- 
tempted the same thing t If it is necessary to 
do so much for archdeacons, why might not 
one of the three residentaries be archdeacon 
in virtue of his prebend ! If government make 
bishops, they may surely be trusted to make 
ardbdeacons. I am very willing to ascribe 
good motives to these commissioners, who are 
really worthy and very sensible men, but I am 
perfectly astonished that they were not deterred 
from such a measure by appearances, and 
hj the motives which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, would be imputed to them. In not 
acting so as to be suspected, the Bishop of 
London should resemble Caesar's wife. In 
other respects, this excellent prelate would not 
have exactly suited for the partner of that great 
and self-willed man ; and an idea strikes me, 
that it is not impossible he might have been in 
the senate-house instead of Caesar. 

Lord John Russell gives himself great credit 
for not having confiscated church property, 
but merely remodelled and redivided it. I ac- 
cuse him not of plunder, but I accuse him of 
taking the Church of England, rolling it about 
as a cook does a piece of dough, with a rolling 
pin, cutting a hundred different shapes with all 
the plastic fertility of a confectioner, and 
without the most distant suspicion that he can 
ever be wrong, or ever be mistaken: with 
a certainty that he can anticipate the conse- 
quences of every possible change in human 
affairs. There is not a better man in Eng- 



land than Lord John Rusiell; but his HA 
ure is, that he is utteriy ignorant of all mom 
fear; there is nothing he would not undertake 
I believe he would perform the operation fat 
the stone— build St Peter^s— or assume (with 
or without ten minutes' notice) the command 
of the Channel fleet; and no <me would diaeo» 
ver by his manner that the patient had died— 
the church tumbled dowih— <nd the Channel 
fleet been knocked to atoms. I believe hit 
motives are always pure, and his measures 
often able; but they are endless, and never 
done with that pedetentous pace and pedelen- 
tous mind in which it behoves the wise and 
virtuous improver to walk. He alarms ths 
wise liberals; and it is impossible to sleep 
soundly while he has the command of the 
watch.* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am loo 
severe upon jtou. A thousand vears have scares 
sufllced to make our blessed England what it 
is; an hour may lay it in the dust; andean 
you, with all jrour talents, renovate its shattersd 
splendour— «an ]rou recall back its virtues— 
can you vanquish time and fate! But, alas t 
you want to shake the world, and to Iw the 
thuoderer of the scene ! 

Now what is the end of what I have written? 
Why every body was in a great fright; and a 
number of bishops, huddled together, and talk* 
ing of their great sacrifices, began to destroy 
other people's property, and to take other peiv 
pie's patronage : and all the fright is over now; 
and all the bishops are very sorry for what 
they have done, and regret extremely the de- 
struction of the cathedral dignitaries, but doni 
know how to get out of the foolish scrape. The 
whig ministry persevere to please Joseph and 
his brethren, and the destroyers ; and the good 
sense of the matter is to fling out the dean and 
chapter bill, as it now stands, and to bring in 
another next year — making a fund out of all 
the non-resident prebends, annexing some of 
the others, and adopting many of the enae(» 
ments contained in the present bill. 



THIRD LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLETON. 



Mt dxab Sim, 

I HOPS this is the last letter you will receive 
from me on church matters. I am tired of the 
subject; so are you; so is every body. In 
spite of many bishops* charges, I am unbroken ; 
and remain entirely of the same opinion as I 
was two or three years since — that the muti- 
lation of deans and chapters is a rash, foolish, 
and imprudent measure. 

I do not think the charge of the Bishop of 
London successful, in combating those argu- 
ments which have been used against the im- 
pending dean and chapter bill ; but it is quiet, 
gentleman-like, temperate, and written in a 



manner which entirely becomes the high oiBee 
and character which he bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the plurality 
and residence bill is, upon the whole, a very 
good bill; — ^nobody, however, knows better 
than the Bishop of London the various changes 
it has undergone, and the improvements it has 
received. I could point out fourteen or fifteen 
very material alterations for the better, since 
it came out of the bands of the commission, 
and all bearing materially tqum the happineu amd 

. * Another peculiaritsr of the Rutiella if, that th«7 ■• 
ver alter their opinioni : they are an excellent rac«, kel 
tbejr miut be trepaimed before they caa be coaviPM 
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ifinri of the parochial dergy. T will mention 
only a few : — the bill, as originally introduced, 
gave the bishop a power, when he considered 
Uie daties of the parish to be improperly per- 
formed, to suspend the clergyman and appoint 
acarate with a salary. Some impious per- 
sons thought it not impossible that occasionally 
such a power might be maliciously and vin- 
dictively exercised, and that some check to it 
should be admitted into the bill ; accordingly, 
under the existing act, an ecclesiastical jury 
is to be summoned, and into that jury the de- 
fendant clergyman may introduce a friend of 
his own. 

If a clerg3rman, from illness or any other 
overwhelming necessity, was prevented from 
having two services, he was exposed to an 
information and penaltv. In answering the 
bishop, he was subjected to two opposite sets 
of penalties — ^the one for sajring yet; the other 
for saying no : he was amenable to the need- 
less and impertinent scrutiny of a rural dean 
before he was exposed to the scrutiny of the 
bishop. Curates might be forced upon him 
by subscribing parishioners, and the certainty 
of a schism established in the parish ; a curate 
might have been forced upon pretent incum- 
bents by the bishop without any complaint 
made ; upon men who took, or, perhaps, bought 
their livings under very different laws; all 
these acts of injustice are done away with, but 
it is not to the credit of the framers of the bill 
that they were ever admitted, and they com- 
pletely justify the opposition with which the 
Dill was received by me and by others. I add, 
however, with great pleasure, that when these 
and other objections were made, they were 
heard with candour, and promised to be reme- 
died by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London and Lord John Russell. 

I have spoken of the power to issue a com- 
mission to inquire into the well-being of any 
parish: a vindictive and malicious bishop 
might, it is true, convert this, which was in- 
tended for the protection, to the oppression of 
the clergy — afraid to dispossess a clerg3rman 
of his owQ authority, he might attempt to do 
the same thing under the cover of a jury of 
his ecclesiastical creatures. But I can hardly 
conceive such baseness in the prelate, or such 
infamous subserviency in the agents. An 
honest and respectable bishop will remember 
that the very issue of such a commission is^a 
serious slur upon the character of a clerg3rman ; 
he will do all he can to prevent it by private 
monition and remonstrance ; and if driven to 
such an act of power, he will, of course, state 
to the accused clergjrman the subjects of ac- 
cusation, the names of his accusers, and give 
him ample time for his defence. If, upon 
anonymous accusation, he subjects a clergy- 
man to such an investigation, ^r refuses to 
him any advantage which the law gives to 
every accused person, he is an infamous, de- 
graded, and scandalous tyrant : but I cannot 
believe there is such a man to be found upon 
the bench. 

There is in this new bill a very humane 
clause, (though not introduced by the commis- 
sion), enabling the widow of the deceased 
clergyman to retain possession of the parson- 



age-house for two months after thj death of 
the incumbent It ought, in (aimess, to be 
extended to the heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators of the incumbent It is a great hard* 
ship that a family settled in a parish for fifty 
years, perhaps, should be torn up by the roots 
in eight or ten days ; and the interval of two 
months, allowing time for repairs, might put 
to rest many questions of dilapidation. 

To the bishop's power of intruding a curate, 
without any complaint on the part of the parish . 
that the dflty has been inadequately performed, 
I retain the same objections as before. It is 
a power which, without this condition, will bo 
unfairly and partially exercised. The first 
object I admit is not the provision of the 
clergyman, but the care of the parish ; but one 
way of taking care of parishes is to take care 
that clergymen are not treated with tyranny, 
partiality, and injustice ; and the best way of 
effecting this is to remember that their supe* 
riors have the same human passions as other 
people, and not to trust them with a power 
which may be so grossly abused, and which 
(incredible as the Bishop of London may 
deem it) has been, in some instances, grossly 
abused. 

I cannot imagine what the bishop means by 
saying, that the members of cathedrals do not, 
in virtue of their oflice, bear any part in the 
parochial instruction of the people. This is a 
fine deceitful word, the word parochial, and 
eminently calculated to coax the public. If 
he means simply that cathedrals do not belong 
to parishes, that St Paul's is not the parish 
church of Upper Puddicomb, and that the 
vicar of St riddlefrid does not officiate iA 
Westminster Abbey : ail this is true enough, 
but do they not in the most material points 
instruct the people precisely in the same man* 
ner as the parochial clergy 1 Are not prayers 
and sermons the most important means of 
spiritual instruction t And are there not 
eighteen or twenty services in every cathedral 
for one which is heard in parish churches 1 
I have very oAen counted in the afternoon of 
week days in St Paul's 150 people, and on 
Sundays it is full to suffocation. Is all this to 
go for nothing t and what right has the Bishop 
of London to suppose that there is not as much 
real piety in ca&edrals, as in the most road- 
less, postless, melancholy, sequestered hamlet 
preached to by the most provincial, seques- 
tered, bucolic clerg]rman in the queen's domi- 
nions 1 

A number of little children, it is true, do Dot 
repeat a catechism of which they do not com- 
prehend a word; but it is rather rapid and 
wholesale to say, that the parochial clergy aro 
spiritual instructors of the people, and that tho 
cathedral clergy are only so in a very restrict* 
ed sense. I say that in the most material 
points and acts of instruction, they are much 
more laborious and incessant than any paro- 
chial clergy. It might really be supposed, 
from the Bishop of London's reasoning, that 
some other methods of instruction took place 
in cathedrals than prayers and sermons can 
affcrd; that lectures were read on chemistry, 
or .'essons given on dancing; or that it was a 
Mechanics' Institute, or a vast receptacle fot 
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hexameter and pentameter boys. His own 
most respectable chaplain, who is often there 
as a member of the body, will tell him that the 
prayers are strictly adhered to, according to 
the rubric, with the difference only that the 
service is beautifully chanted instead of being 
badly read ; that instead of the atrocious bawl- 
ing of parish churches, the anthems are sung 
with great taste and feeling : and if the preach- 
ing is not good, it is the fault of the Bishop of 
London, who has the whole range of London 
preachers from whom to make his selection. 
The real fact is, that, instead of being some- 
thing materially different from the parochial 
clergy, as the commissioners wish to make 
them, the cathedral clergy are fellow-labourers 
with the parochial clerg}% outworking them 
ten to one ; but the commission having pro- 
vided snugly for the bishops, have, by the mtrut 
accident in the tcorld, entangled themselves in 
this quarrel with cathedrals. 

** Had the question," says the bishop, " been 
proposed to the religious part of the commu- 
nity, whether, if no other means were to be 
found, the effective cure of souls should be 
provided for by the total suppression of those 
ecclesiastical corporations which have no 
cure of souls, nor bear any part in the paro- 
chial labours of the clergy ; that question, I 
verily believe, would have been carried in the 
affirmative by an immense majority of suf- 
frages." But suppose no other means could be 
found for the effective cure of souls than the 
suppression of bishops, does the Bishop of 
London imagine that the majority of suffrages 
would have been less immense] How idle 
to put such cases. 

A pious man leaves a large sum of money 
in Catholic times for some purposes which 
are superstitious, and for others, such as 
preaching and reading prayers, which are ap- 
plicable to all times ; the superstitious usages 
are abolished, the pious usages remain : now 
the bishop must admit, if you take half or any 
part of this money from clergymen to whom it 
was given, and divide it for similar purposes 
among clerg>' to whom it was not given, you 
deviate materially from the intentions of the 
founder. These foundations are made m loro; 
in many of them the locus was, perhaps, the 
original cause of the gift. A man who founds 
an almshouse at Edmonton does not mean 
that the poor of Tottenham should avail them- 
selves of it; and if he could have anticipated 
such a consequence, he would not have en- 
dowed any almshouse at all. Such is the 
respect for property, that the Court of Chan- 
cer}', when it becomes impracticable to carry 
the will of the donor into execution, always 
attend to the nj prrs, and apply the charitable 
fund to a purpose as germane as possible to 
the intention of the founder; but here, when 
men of Lincoln have left to Lincoln cathedral, 
and men of Hereford to Hereford, the com- 
mis>ioners seize it all, melt it into a common 
mass, and disperse it over the kingdom. 
Surely the Bishop of London cannot contend 
that this is not a trreater deviation from the 
will of the founder than if the same pot^.ple, 
remaininp: in the same place, receivinc: all the 
founder gave them, and doing all things not 



forbidden by the law, whica the founder order 
ed, were to do something more than the foundi^r 
ordered, were to become the guardians of 
education, the counsel to the bishop, and the 
curators of the diocese in his old age and 
decay. 

The public are greater robbers and plunder- 
ers than any one in the public ; look at the whole 
transaction ; it is a mixture of meanness and 
violence. The country choose to have an 
established religion, and a resident parochial 
clergy, but they do not choose to build houses 
for their parochial clergy, or to pay them in 
many instances more than a butler or a coach- 
man receives. How is this deficiency to be 
supplied 1 The heads of the church propose 
to this public to seize upon estates which 
never belonged to the public, and which were 
left for another purpose ; and by the seizure 
of these estates to save that which ought to 
come out of the public purse. 

Suppose Parliament were to seize upon all 
the sClmshouses in England, and apply them 
to the diminution of the poor-rate, what a num- 
ber of ingenious arguments might be pressed 
into the service of this robbery: "Can any 
thing be more revolting than that the poor of 
Northumberland should be starving while the 
poor of the suburban hamlets are £viding the 
benefactions of the pious dead 1 * We urant 
for these purpotet all that ire can obtain from 
whatever sources derived^** I do not deny the 
right of parliament to do this, or any thing 
else; but I deny that it would be expedient, 
because I think it better to make any sacrifices, 
and to endure any evil, than to gratify this rap 
pacious spirit of plunder and confiscation. 
Suppose these commissioner prelates firm 
and unmoved, when we were all alarmed, had 
told the public that the parochial clerjry were 
badly provided for, and that it was the duty 
of that public to provide a proper support 
for their ministers ; — suppose the commission- 
ers, instead of lesiding them on to confisca- 
tions, had warned their fellow subjects against 
the base economy, and the perilous injustice 
of seizing on that which was not their own ; — 
suppose they had called for water and washed 
their hands, and said, " We call you all to wit- 
ness that we are innocent of this great ruin ;** 
— does the Bishop of London imagine that 
the prelates who made such a stand would 
have gone down to posterity less respected 
and less revered than those men upon whose 
tombs it must (after all the enumerations of 
their virtues) be written, that unthr their aw 
spires and by their counsels the destnirtion of the 
English chunh began ? Pity that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had not retained those feeling 
when, at the first meeting of bishops, the 
Bishop of London proposed this holy innm'ation 
upon cathedrals, and the head of our church 
declared, with vehemence and indignation, 
that nothing in the earth would induce him to 
consent to it. 

Bi incn9 nnn Irva Aiienet, 
Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta nianeret. 

" But," says the Lord Bishop of London, 
"you admit the principle of confiscation by 
proposing the confiscation and partition of 
prebends in the possession of non-residents.* 
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I am thinking of something else, and I see all 
of a sudden a great blaze of light ; I behold a 
great number of gentlemen in short aprons, 
neat purple coats, and gold buckles, rushing 
about with torches in their hands, calling each 
other "my lord," and setting fire to all the 
rooms in the house, and the people below de- 
lighted with the combustion ; finding it impos- 
sible to turn them from their purpose, and 
finding that they are all what they are, by di- 
vine permission ; I endeavour to direct their 
holy innovations into another channel; and I 
say to them, ** my lords, had not you better set 
fire to the out of door offices, to the bams and 
stables, and spare this fine library and this 
noble drawing-room 1 Yonder are several 
cow-houses of which no use is made ; pray 
direct your fury against them, and leave this 
beautiful and venerable mansion as you found 
it." If I address the divinely permitted in 
this manner, has the Bishop of London any 
right to call me a brother incendiary ? 

Our holy innovator, the Bishop of London, 
has drawn a very aflecting picture of theep 
having no thqtherdf and of millions who have 
no spiritual food; our wants, he says, are most 
imperious; even if we were to tax large 
livings, we must still have the money of the 
cathedrals : no plea will exempt you, nothing 
can stop us, for the formation of benefices, 
and the endowment of new ones. We want 
(and he prints it in italics) for these purposes 
'* all that toe can obtain from whatever tourcet dr- 
rwed" I never remember to have been more 
alarmed in my life than by this passage. I 
said to myself, the necessities of the church 
have got such complete hold of the imagina- 
tion of this energetic prelate, who is so capti- 
rated by the holiness of his innovations, that 
all gn^'^dcs and orders of the church and all 
present and future interests will be sacrificed 
to it. I immediately rushed to the acts of Par- 
liament, which I always have under my pil- 
low, to see at once the worst of what had hap- 
pened. I found present revenues of the 
bishops all safe ; that is some comfort, I said 
to myself; Canterbury, 24,000/. or 25,000/. per 
annum ; London, 18,000/. or 20,000/. I began 
to feel some comfort : ** things are not so bad ; 
the bishops do not mean to sacrifice to thcep 
and shqiherdi money their present revenues ; 
the Bishop of London is less violent and head- 
strong than I thought he would be." I looked 
a litjJe further, and found that 15,000/. per an- 
num is allotted to the future Archbishop of 
Can ?rlury, 10,000/. to the Bishop of London, 
80C0/. to Durham, and 8000/. each to Winches- 
ter and Ely. " Nothing of sheep and shepherd 
in all this," I exclaimed, and felt still more 
comforted. It was not till after the bishops 
were taken care of, and the revenues of the 
cathedrals came into full view, that I saw the 
perfect development of the sheep and shepherd 
principle, the deep and heartfelt compassion 
for spiritual labourers, and that inward groan- 
ing for the destitute state of the church, and 
tha :sm purpose, printed in italics, of taking 
for Juse purposes aU thcU could be obtained from 
whatever source derived ; and even in this deli- 
cious rummage of cathedral property, where 
all the fine church feelings of the bishop's 



heart could be mdulged without costing the 
poor sufierer a penny^ stalls for archdeacons 
in Lincoln and St Paufs are, to the amount 
of 2000/. per annum, taken fiom the sheep and 
shepherd fund^ and the patronage of them di- 
vided between two commissioners, the Bishop 
of London, and the Bishop of Lincoln, instead 
of being paid to additional labourers m ths vin^ 
yard. 

Has there been any difficulty, I would ask, 
in procuring archdeacons upon the very mode- 
rate pay they now receive 1 Can any clergy- 
man be more thoroughly respectable than the 
present archdeacons in the see of London t 
but men bearing such an office in the churchi 
it may be said, should be highly paid, and 
archbishops, who could very well keep up 
their dignity upon 7000/. per annum, arc to be 
allowed 15,000/. I make no objection to all 
this; but then what becomes of all these 
heart-rending phrases of sheep and shepherd, and 
drooping vineyards, and flocks without spiritual con* 
solution? The bishop's argument is, that the 
superfluous must give way to the necessary; 
but in fighting, the bishop should take great 
care that his cannons are not seized, and 
turned against himself. He has awarded to 
the bishops of England a superfluity as great 
as that which he intends to take from the 
cathedrals ; and then, when he legislates for an 
order to which he does not belong, begins to 
remember the distresses of the lower clergy, 
paints them with all the colours of impassioned 
eloquence, and informs the cathedral institu- 
tions that he must have every farthing he can 
lay his hand t^xm. Is not this as if one, affected 
powerfully by a charity sermon, were to put 
his hands into another man's pocket, and cast, 
from what he had extracted, a liberal contri- 
bution into the plate 1 

I beg not to be mistaken ; I am very far 
from considering the Bishop of London as a 
sordid and interested person; but this is a 
complete instance of how the best of men de- 
ceive themselves, where their interests are 
concerned. I have no doubt the bishop firmly 
imagined he was doing his duty; but there 
should have been men of all grades in the 
commission, some one to say a word for cathe- 
drals and against bishops. 

The bishop says ** his antagonists have al- 
lowed three canons to be sufficient for St 
Paul's, and, therefore, four must be sufficient 
for other cathedrals." Sufficient to read the 
prayers and preach the sermons, certainly, and 
so would one be ; but not sufficient to excite, 
by the hope of increased rank and wealth, 
eleven thousand parochial clergy. 

The most important and cogent arguments 
against the dean and chapter confiscations are 
passed over in silence in the bishop's charge 
This, in reasoning, is always the wisest and 
most convenient plan, and which all young 
bishops should imitate aAer the manner of this 
wary polemic. I object to the confiscation 6e- 
Cttuu it will throw a great deal more of capital out 
of the parochial church than it will bring into iL 
I am very sorry to come forward with so 
homely an argument, which shocks so many 
clergyrnen, and particularly those with the 
largest incomes, and the best bishoprics ; bit 
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the truth is, the greater number of clergymen 
go into the church in order that they may de- 
rive a comfortable income from the church. 
Such men intend to do their duty, and they do 
it ; but the duty is, however, not the motive, 
but the adjunct If I was writing in gala and 
parade, I would not hold this language; but 
we are in earnest, and on business; and as 
very rash and hasty changes are founded upon 
contrary suppositions of the pure disinterested- 
ness and perfect inattention to temporals in 
the clergy, we must get down at once to the 
solid rock without heeding how we disturb the 
turf and the flowers above. The parochial 
clergy maintain their present decent appear- 
ance quite as much by their own capital as 
by the income they derive from the church. 
I will now state the income and capital of 
teven clergymen, taken promiscuously in this 
neighbourhood : — No. I. Living 200/^ capital 
19,000/.; No. 3. Living 800/., capital 15,000/.; 
No. 8. Living 500/., capital 12,000/. ; No. 4. Liv- 
ing 160/., capital 10,000/.; No. 5. Living 800/., 
capital 12,000/.; No. 6. Living 150/., capital 
1000/.; No. 7. Living 600/., capital 16^000/. I 
have diligently inquired into the circumstances 
of «even Unitarian and Wesleyan ministers, 
and I question much if the whole seven could 
make up 6000/. between them; and the zeal 
of enthusiasm of this last division is certainly 
not inferior to that of the former. Now here 
is a capital of 72,000/. carried into the church, 
which the confiscations of the commissioners 
would force out of it, by taking away the good 
things which were the temptation to its intro- 
duction. 8o that, by the old plan of paying 
by lottery, instead of giving a proper compe- 
tence to each, not only do you obtain a paro- 
chial clergy upon much cheaper terms ; but, 
from the gambling propensities of human na- 
ture, and the irresistible tendency to hope that 
they shall gain the great prizes, you tempt men 
into your service who keep up their credit and 
yours, not by your allowance, but by their own 
capital; and to destroy this wise and well- 
working arrangement, a great number of 
bishops, marquises, and John Russells, are 
huddled into a chamber, and, aAer proposing a 
scheme which will turn the English church 
into a collection of consecrated beggars, we 
are informed by the Bishop of London that it 
is an holy innovatioiu 

I have no manner of doubt, that the imme- 
diate effect of passing the dean and chapter 
bill will be, that a great number of fathers and 
uncles, judging, and properly judging, that the 
church is a very altered and deterioriated pro- 
fession, will turn the industry and capital of 
their Aleves into another channel. My friend, 
Robert Eden, says " this is of the earth earthy:" 
be it so ; I cannot help it, I paint mankind as 
I find them, and am not answerable for their 
defects. When an argument, taken from real 
life, and the actual condition of the world, is 
brought among the shadowy discussions of 
ecclesiastics, it always occasions terror and 
dismay ; it is like if!neas stepping into Cha- 
ron's boat, which carried only ghosts and 
fpirits. 
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The whole plan of the Bishop of Loiidoa 
is a ptochogony— a generation of beggan. Ha 
purposes, out of the spoils of ihe cathedral. It 
create a thousand livings, and to give to tht 
thousand clergymen 180/. per annum each ; a 
Christian bishop proposing, in cold blood, to 
create a thousand livings of 180/. per annum 
each ;— to call into existence a thousand of the 
most unhappy men on the face of the earthy— 
the sons of the poor, without hope, without the 
assistance of private fortune, chained to the 
soil, ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit 
for the society of the better classes, and drag- 
ging about the English curse of poverty, with- 
out the smallest hope that they can ever ehake 
it ofi*. At present, such livings are filled by 
young men who have better hopes — ^who have 
reason to expect good property — who look for- 
ward to a college or a faniily living — ^who are 
the sons of men of some substance, and hope 
so to pass on to something better — who exist 
under the delusion of being hereafter deans 
and prebendaries — who are paid once by 
money, and three times by hope. Will the 
Bishop of London promise to the progeny of 
any of these thousand victims of the Ao/y m- 
novtuion that, if they behave well, one of Uiem 
shall have his butler's place ; another take care 
of the cedars and hyssops of his garden? 
Will he take their daaghters for his nursery* 
maids ! and may some of the sons of these 
" labourers of the vineyard" hope one day to 
ride the leaders from 8t James s to Fulham ? 
Here is hope— here is room for ambition — a 
field for genius, and a ray of amelioration! 
If these beautiful feelings of compassion are 
throbbing under the cassock of the bishop, he 
ought, in common justice to himself, to make 
them known. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and in- 
dependence to any large bodies of clergjrmen, 
it might be listened to; but the revenues of 
the English church are such as to render this 
wholly and entirely out of the question. If 
you place a man in a village in the country, 
require that he should be of good manners and 
well educated ; that his habits and appearance 
should be above those of the farmers to whom 
he preaches, if he has nothing else to expect 
(as would be the case in a church of equal 
division) ; and if, upon his village income, he 
is to support a wife and educate a family, 
without any power of making himself known 
in a remote and solitary situation, such a per- 
son ought to receive 500/. per annum, and be 
furnished with a house. There are about 
10,700 parishes in England and Wales, whose 
average income is 285/. per annum. Now, to 
provide these incumbents with decent houses, 
to keep them in repair, and to raise the income 
of the incumbent to 500/. per annum, would 
require (if all the incomes of the bishops, deans 
and chapters of separate dignitaries, of sine- 
cure rectories, were confiscated, and if the 
excess of all the livings in England above 
500/. per annum were added to them,) a sum 
of two millions and a half ki addition to the 
present income of the whole church ; and no 
power on earth could persuade the present 
Parliament of Great Britain to grant a single 
shilling for that purpose. Now, is it possible 
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to pay such a church upon any other principle 
than that of unequal division f The proposed 
pillage of the cathedral and college churches 
(omitting all consideration of the separate estate 
of dignitaries^ would amount, divided among all 
the t^nefices m England, to about 5/. 13«. 6id»per 
man : and this, which would not stop an hiatus 
in a cassock, and would drive out of the paro- 
chial church ten times as much as it brought 
into it, is the panacea for pauperism recom- 
mended by her majesty's commissioners. 

But if this plan were to drive men of capital 
out of the church, and to pauperize the English 
•lergy, where would the harm be 1 Could not 
all the duties of religion be performed as well 
by poor clergymen as by men of good sub- 
stance 1 My great and serious apprehension 
is, that such would not be the case. There 
would be the greatest risk that your clergy 
would be fanatical, and ignorant; that their 
habits would be low and mean, and that they 
would be despised. 

l*hen a picture is drawn of a clergjrman 
with 130/. per annum, who combines all moral, 
physical, and intellectual advantages, a learned 
man, dedicating himself intensely to the care 
of his parish— of charming maflners and dig- 
nified deportment — six feet two inches high, 
beautifully proportioned, with* a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the cardinal 
virtues and the Ten Commandments, — and it is 
asked, with an air of triumph, if such a man 
as this will fall into contempt on account of 
his poverty] But substitute for him an ave- 
rage, ordinary, uninteresting minister; obese, 
dumpy, neither ill-natured nor good-natured; 
neither learned nor ignorant, striding over the 
stiles to church, with a second-rate w&e— dusty 
and deliquescent — and four parochial children, 
fuirof catechism and bread and butter; or let 
him be seen in one of those Shem-Ham-and- 
Japhet buggies — made on Mount Ararat soon 
after the subsidence of the waters, driving in the 
High Street of Edmonton ;* — among all his pe- 
cuniary, saponaceous, oleaginous parishioners. 
Can any man of common sense say that all 
these outward circumstances of the ministers 
of religion have no bearing on religion itself 1 

'I ask the Bishop of London, a man of honour 
and conscience as he is, if he thinks five years 
will elapse before a second attack is made upon 
deans and chapters 1 Does he think, ailer 
reformers have tasted the flesh of the church, 
that they will put up with any other diet t Does 
he forget that deans and chapters are but 
mock turtle — that more delicious delicacies re- 
main bekinA • Five years hence he will at- 
tempt to raa£e a stand, and he will be laughed 
at and eaten up. In this very charge the 
bishop accuses the lay commissioners of an- 
other intended attack upon the property of the 
church, contrary to the clearest and most ex- 
plicit stipulations (as he says) with the heads 
of the establishment 

Much is said of the conduct of the commis- 
sioners, but that is of the least possible conse- 
quence. They may have acted for the best, 

• A parish which the Bishop of Ix>iulon has the fnatest 
desire to divide into little bits ; but which appears quite as 
flt to preserve its Intefrlty as 8t. James's, 8t. George's, 
nr Kensington, all in the patronage of tlie Iriahop. 



according to the then existing circumstances* 
they may seriously have intended to do their 
duty to the contrary ; and I am far from saying 
or thinking they did not ; but without the least 
reference to the commissioners, the question 
is. Is it wise to pass this bill, and to justify 
such an open and tremendous sacrifice or 
church property 1 Does public opinion now 
call for any such measure ? is it a wise distri- 
bution of the funds of an ill-paid church 1 and 
will it not force more capital out of the paro« 
chial part of the church than it brings into itt 
If the bill is bad, it is surely not to pass out ot 
coinpliment to the feelings of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. If the project is hasty, it is 
not to be adopted to gratify the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The mischief to the church is surely a 
greater evil than the stultification of the com- 
missioners, ^cc If the physician has pre- 
scribed hastily, is the medicine to be taken to 
the death or disease of the patient 1 If the 
judge has condemned improperly, is the crimi- 
nal to be hung, that the wisdom of the magis- 
trate may not be impugned?* 

But why are the commissioners to be stulti- 
fied by the rejection of the measure? The 
measure may have been very good when it 
was recommended, and very objectionable now. 
I thought, and many men thought, that the 
church was going to pieces — ^that the afl^ections 
of the common people were lost to the esta- 
blishment; and that lai^ sacrifices must be 
instantly made, to avert the effects of this temf- 
porary madness ; but those days are gone by 
—and with them ought to be put aside mea- 
sures, which might have been wise in those 
days, but are wise no longer. 

After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London are good and placable 
men ; and will ere long forget and forgive the 
successful efforts of their enemies in defeating 
this mis-ecclesiastic law. 

Suppose the commission were now begin- 
ning to sit for the first time, will any man 
living say that they would make such reports 
as they have made 1 and that they would seri- 
ously propose such a tremendous revolution 
in church property 1 And if they would n6t, 
the inference is irresistible, that, to consult the 
feelings of two or three churchmen, we are 
complimenting away the safety of the church. 
Milton asked where the nymphs were when 
Lycidas perished t I ask where the bishops 
are when the remorseless deep is closing over 
the head of their beloved establishment?! 

You must have read an attack upon me by 
the Bishop of Gloucester, in the course of 
which he says that I have not been appointdd 
to my situation as canon of St Paul's for my 
piety and learning, but because I am a scoffer 
and a jester. Is not this rather strong for a 
bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. 
Archdeacon, as rather too close an imitation 
of that language which is used in the apostolio 

* "After the trouble the commissioners have taken 
(says Sir Robert), after the obloquy they have incurred,*' 

qCCs qCC« qCC« 

f What is the use of publishinf separate charges, aa 
the Bishops of Winchester, Oxfhrd, and Rochester have 
done 1 Why do not the dissentient bishops form Into • 
firm phalanx to save the church and (ling out the bl!* ^ 
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occnpation of trafficking in fish ? Whether I 
have been appointed for my piety or not, must 
depend upon what this poor man means by 
piety. He means by that word, of course, a 
defence of all the tyrannical and oppressive 
abuses of the church which have been swept 
away within the last fifteen or twenty years 
of my life ; the corporation and test acts ; the 
penal laws against the Catholics; the com- 
pulsory marriages of dissenters, and all those 
disabling and disqualifying laws which were 
the disgrace of our church, and which he has 
always looked up to as the consummation of 
human wisdom. If piety consisted in the de- 
fence of these — if it was impious to struggle 
for their abrogation, I have, indeed, led an 
ungodly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so 
much afraid of as a little humour. It is like 
the objection of certain cephalic animalcules 
to the use of small-tooth combs, — ** Finger and 
thumb, precipitate powder, or any thing else 
you please ; but for Heaven's sake no small- 
tooth combs !" After all, I believe, Bishop 
Monk has been the cause of much more 
laughter than ever I have been ; I cannot ac- 
count for it, but I never see him enter a room 
without exciting a smile on every countenance 
within it 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the 
heads of the church; but how can I help iti 
If the heads of the church are at the head of 
the mob ; if I find the best of men doing that 
which has in all times drawn upon the worst 
enemies of the human race the bitterest curses 
of history, am I to stop because the motives 
of these men are pure, and their lives blame- 
less 1 I wish I could find a blot in their lives, 
or a vice in their motives. The whole power 
of the motion is in the character of the movers : 
feeble friends, false friends, and foolish friends, 
all cease to look upon the measure, and say. 
Would such a measure have been recom- 
mended by such men as the prelates of Can- 
terbury and London, if it were not for the 
public advantage 1 And in this way, the great 
good of a religious establishment, now ren- 
dered moderate and compatible with all men's 
liberties and rights, is sacrificed to names ; 
and the church destroyed from good breeding 
and etiquette ! the real truth is, that Canter- 
bury and London have been frightened — they 
have overlooked the eff*ect of time and delay — 
they have been betrayed into a fearful and 
ruinous mistake. Painful as it is to teach men 
who on?,ni to teach us, the legislature ought, 
while there is yet time, to awake and read 
them this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a prelate to write; and 
whoever does it ought to be a very wise one. 
He has speculated why I was made a canon 
of St. Paul's. Suppose I were to follow his 
example, and, going through the bench of 
bishops, were to ask for what reason each man 
had been made a bishop ; suppose I were to 
go into the county of Gloucester, &c. &c. 
&c.!!!! 

1 was afraid the bishop would attribute my 
promotion to the Edinburgh Review ; but upon 
the subject of promotion by reviews, he pre- 
ncrves an impenetrable silence. If my excel- 



lent patron Earl Grey had any reasons of thi4 
kind, he may at least be sure that the reviews 
commonly attributed to me were really written 
by me. I should have considered myself as 
the lowest of created beings to have disguised 
myself in another man's wit, and to have 
received a reward to which I was not en- 
titled.* 

I presume that what has drawn ui>on me the 
indignation of this prelate, is the observations 
I have from time to time made on the conduct 
of the commissioners ; of which he positively 
asserts himself to have been a member; but 
whether he was, or was not a member, I 
utterly acquit him of all possible blame, and 
of every species of imputation which may 
attach to the conduct of the commissioner. In 
using that word, I have always meant the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and Lord John Russell ; and have, honestly 
speaking, given no more heed to the Bishop 
of Gloucester than if he had been sitting in a 
commission of Bonzes in the court of Pekin. 

To read, however, his lordship a lesson of 
good manners, I had prepared for him a chas- 
tisement which would have been echoed from 
the Seagravty who banqueteth in the castle, to 
the Idiot who spitteth over the bridge at Glou- 
cester; but the following appeal struck my 
eye, and stopped my pen : — ^" Since that time, 
my inadequate qualifications have sustained 
an appalling diminution, by the affection of 
my eyes, which have impaired my vision, and 
the progress of which threatens to consign me 
to darkness ; I beg the benefit of your prayers 
to the Father of all mercies, that he will restore 
me to better use of the visual organs, to be 
employed on his service ; or that he will in- 
wardly illumine the intellectual vision, with a 
particle of that divine ray, which his Holy 
Spirit can alone impart." 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if 
a mitred invalid, in describing his bodily in- 
firmities before a church full of clergymen, 
whose prayers he asked, had been a little 
more sparing in the abuse of his enemies ; but 
a good deal must be forgiven to the sick. I 
wish that every Christian was as well aware 
as this poor bishop of what he needed from 
divine assistance ; and in the supplication for 
the restoration of his sight and the improve- 
ment of his understanding, I must fervently 
and cordially join. 

I was much amused with what old Her- 
mannf says of the Bishop of London's ^schy- 
lus. " We find," he says, "a great arbitrarimu 
of proceedings and much boldness of innotationy 
guided by no sure principle:** here it is : qualii ab 
inccpto. He begins with iEschylus, and ends 
with the Church of England ; begins with pro- 
fane, and ends with holy innovations — scratch- 



* I ujideratand that the bishop burets into teare every 
now and then, and says that I have eet him the name of 
iSimon, and that all the bishops now call him Bimon. 
Simon of Gloucester, however, after all, is a real writer, 
and how could I know that Dr. Monk's name was Si- 
mon 1 When tutor in Lord Corrington's family, he was 
called by the endearing, thou(;h somewhat unmajestic 
name of Dick ; and if I had thought about his name at 
all, I should have called him Richard of Gloucester. 

4 Ueber die behandUinff der Griechischen Dichter be 
den EnKl&ndern, Von Gottfl-ied Hermann. Wiemai 
Jahrbucher, vol. liv. 1831. 
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ing ont old readings which every commentator 
hs^ sanctioned, abolishing ecclesiastical dig- 
nities which every reformer had spared; 
thrusting an anapest into a verse which will 
not bear it; and intr^ing a canon into a 
cathedral which does not want it; and this is 
the prelate by whom the proposed reform of 
the church has been principally planned, and 
to whose practical wisdom the legislature is 
called upon to defer. The Bishop of London 
is a man of very great ability, humane, pla^ 
cable, generous, munificent, very agreeable, 
but not to be trusted with great interests where 
calmness and judgment are required; unfor- 
tunately, my old and amiable school-fellow, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has melted away 
befcre him, and sacrificed that wisdom on 
which we all founded our security. 
Much writing and much talkmg are very 



tiresome ; and, above all, they are so to men 
who, living in the world, arrive at those rapid 
and just conclusions which are only to be 
made by living in the world. This bill passed, 
every man of sense acquainted with human 
affairs must see, that, as far as the church is 
concerned, the thing is at an end. From Lord 
John Russell, the present improver of the 
church, we shall descend to Hume, from Hume 
to Roebuck, and aAer Roebuck we shall re- 
ceive our last improvements from Dr. Wade : 
plunder will follow after plunder, degradation 
after degradation. The church is gone, and 
what remains is not life, but sickness, spasm, 
and struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame; I 
have fought my fights— Farewell. 

Sydhbt Smitb. 
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CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 



M T siAm Sis, 

Yotr ask for some of yoar ]ate father's letters : 
I am sorry to say I have none to send you. 
Upon principle, I keep no letters except those 
on business. I have not a single letter from 
him, nor from any human being in my posses- 
sion. 

The impression which the great talents and 
amiable qualities of your father made upon me, 
will remain as long as I remain. When I turn 
from living spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, 
and malice, and wish to think better of the 
world — I remember my great and benevolent 
friend Mackintosh. 

The first points of character which every 
body noticed in him were the total absence of 
envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 
He could not hate — ^he did not know how to set 
about it. The gall-bladder was omitted in his 
composition, and if he could have been per- 
suaded into any scheme of revenging himself 
upon an enemy, I am sure Sunless he had been 
narrowly watched) it woula have ended in pro- 
claiming the good qualities, and promoting the 
interests of his adversary. Truth had so much 
more power over him than anger, that ^what- 
ever might be the provocation) he could not 
misrepresent, nor exaggerate. In questions 
of passion and party, he stated facts as they 
were, and reasoned fairly upon them, placing 
his happiness and pride in equitable discrimi- 
nation. Very fond of talking, he heard patient- 
ly, and, not averse to intellectual display, did 
not forget that others might have the same in- 
clination as himself. 

Till subdued by a^e and illness, his conver- 
sation was more brilliant and instructive than 
that of any human being I ever had the good 
fortune to be acquainted with. His memory 
(vast and prodigious as it was) he so managed 
as to make it a source of pleasure and instruc- 
tion, rather than that dreadful engine of colloqui- 
al oppression into which it is sometimes erected. 
He remembered things, words, thoughts, dates, 
and every thing that was wanted. His lan- 
guasre was beautiful, and might have gone from 
the fireside to the press ; but though his ideas 
were always clothed in beautiful language, the 
clothes were sometimes too big for the body, 
and common thoughts were dressed in better 
and larger apparel than they deserved. He 
certainly had this fault, but it was not one of 
frequent commission. 

He had a method of putting things so mildly 
and interrogatively, that he always procured 
.he readiest reception for his opinions. Ad- 
dicted to reasoning in the company of able men, 
he had two valuable habits, which are rarely 



met with in great reasoners— he never broke it 
upon his opponent, and always avoided strong 
and vehement assertions. His reasoning com- 
monly carried conviction, for he was caotioas 
in his positions, accurate in his dednctiona, 
aimed only at truth. The ingenious side was 
commonly taken by some one else ; the inter- 
ests of truth were protected by Mackintosh. 

His good-nature and candour betrayed him 
into a morbid habit of eulogizing every body-* 
a habit which destroyed the value of commen- 
dations, that might have been to the voung (if 
more sparingly distributed) a reward of virtae 
and a motive to exertion. Occasionally he took 
fits of an opposite nature ; and I have seen him 
abating and dissolving pompous gentlemen 
with the most successful ridicule. He certainly 
had a good deal of humour; and I rememl>er, 
amongst many other examples of it, that he kept 
us for two or three hours m a roar of laughter, 
at a dinner-party at his own house, playing 
upon the simplicity of a Scotch cousin, who 
had mistaken me for my gallant synonym, the 
hero of Acre. I never saw a more perfect 
comedy, nor heard ridicule so long and so well 
sustained. Sir James had not only humour, 
but he had wit also : at least, new and sudden 
relations of ideas flashed across his mind in 
reasoning, and produced the same eflfect as wit, 
and would have been called wit, if a sense of 
their utility and importance had not oAen over- 
powered the admiration of novelty, and entitled 
them to the higher name of wisdom. Then the 
great thoughts and fine sayings of the great 
men of all ages were intimately present to his 
recollection, and came out dazzling and delight- 
ing in his conversation. Justness of thinking 
was a strong feature in his understanding; he 
had a head in vihich nonsense and error could 
hardly vegetate : it was a soil utterly unfit for 
them. If his display in conversation had been 
only in maintaining splendid paradoxes, he 
would soon have wearied those he lived with ; 
but no man could live long and intimately with 
your father without finding that he was gaining 
upon doubt, correcting error, enlarging the 
boundaries, and strengthening the foundations 
of truth. It was worih while to listen to a 
master, whom not himself, but nature had ap- 
pointed to the olfice, and who taught what it 
was not easy to forget, by methods which it 
was not easy to resist. 

Curran, the master of the rolb, said to Mr. 
Graitan, •' You would be the greatest man of 
your a^e, (irattan, if you would buy a few yards 
of red tape, and tie up your bills and papers." 
This was the fault or misfortune of your excel- 
lent father; he never knew the use of red tape^ 
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and was utterly unfit for the common business 
of life. That a guinea represented a quantity 
of shillings, and that it would barter for a quan- 
tity of cloth, he was well aware; but the accu- 
rate number ot' the baser coin, or the just mea- 
surement of the manufactured article, to which 
he was entitled for his gold, he could never 
learn, and it was impossible to teach him. 
Hence his life was oAen an example of the an- 
cient and melancholy struggle of genius, with 
the difficulties of existence. 

I have often heard Sir James Mackintosh 
say of himself, that he was bom to be the pro- 
lessor of an university. Happy, and for ages 
eelebrated, would have been the university, 
which had so possessed him, but in this view he 
was unjust to himself. Still, however, his style 
of speaking in Parliament was certainly more 
academic than forensic ; it was not sufficiently 
•hort and quick for a busy and impatient as- 
sembly. He often spoke over the heads of his 
bearers — was too much in advance of feeling 
for their sympathies, and of reasoning for their 
comprehension. He began too much at the 
beginning, and went too much to the right and 
left of the question, making rather a lecture or 
a dissertation than a speech. His voice was 
bad and nasal ; and though nobody was in re- 
ality more sincere, he seemed not only not to 
feel, but hardly to think what he was saying. 

Your father had very little science, and no 
great knowledge of physics. His notions of 
bis early pursuit — the study of medicine — were 
imperfect and antiquated, and he was but an 
iadiffisrent classical scholar, for the Greek lan- 
guage has never crossed the Tweed in any great 
force. In history the whole stream of time was 
open before him; he had looked into every 
moral and metaphysical question from Plato to 
Paley, and had waded through morasses of in- 
ternational law, where the step of no living 
man could follow him. Political economy is 
of modern invention ; I am old enough to recol- 
lect when every judge on the bench (Lord El- 
don and Serjeant Runnington excepted,) in their 
charges to the grand juries, attributed the then 
high prices of com to the scandalous combinap 
tion of farmers. Sir James knew what is com- 
monly agreed upon by political economists, 
without taking much pleasure in the science, 
and with a disposition to blame the very specu- 
lative and metaphysical disquisitions into which 
it has wandered, but with a full conviction also 
(which many able men of his standing are 
without) of the immense importance of the sci- 
ance to the welfare of society. 

I think (though, perhaps, some of his friends 
may not agree with me in this opinion) that he 
was an acute judge of character, and of the 
good as well as evil in character. He was, in 
tratht with the appearance of distraction and of 
one occupied with other things, a very minute 
observer of human nature ; and I have seen him 
analyze, to the very springs of the heart, men 
who had not the most distant suspicion of the 
sharpness of his vision, nor a belief that he could 
read any thing but books. 

Sufficient justice has not been done to his po- 
litical integrity. He was not rich, was from the 
northern part of the island, possessed great fa- 
cility of temper, and had therefore every excuse 
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for political lubricity, which that vice (more 
common in those days than I hope it will ever 
be again) could possibly require. Invited by 
every party, upon his arrival from India, he re* 
mained steadfast to his old friends the whigs, 
whose admission to office, or enjoyment of po> 
litical power, would at that period have been 
considered as the most visionary of all human 
speculations; yet, during his lifetime, every 
body seemed more ready to have forgiven the ter- 
giversation of which he was not guilty, than to 
admire the actual firmness he had displayed. 
With all this he never made the slightest effisns 
to advance his interests with his political 
friends, never mentioned his sacrifices nor his 
services, expressed no resentment at neglect, 
and was therefore pushed into such situations as 
fall to the lot of the feeble and delicate in a crowd. 

A high merit in Sir James Mackintosh was 
his real and unaffiected philanthropy. He did 
not make the improvement of the great mass 
of mankind an engine of popularity, and a step- 
ping stone to power, but he had a genuine love 
of human happiness. Whatever might assuage 
the angry passions, and arrange the conflicting 
interests of nations ; whatever could promote 
peace, increase knowledge, extend commerce, 
diminish-crime, and encourage industry ; what- 
ever could exalt human character, and could 
enlarge human understanding ; struck at once 
at the heart of your father, and roused all his 
faculties. I have seen him in a moment when 
this spirit came upon him — like a great ship 
of war— cut his cable, and spread his enormous 
canvass, and launch into a wide sea of reason- 
ing eloquence. 

But though easily warmed by great schemea 
of benevolence and human improvement, hi* 
manner was cold to individuals. There waa 
an apparent want of heartiness and cordiality. 
It seemed as if he had more affi^ction for the 
species than for the ingredients of which it waa 
composed. He was in reality very hospitablev 
and so fond of company, that he was hardly 
happy out of it; but he did not receive his frienda 
with that honest joy which warms more than 
dinner or wine. 

This is the good and evil of your father 
which comes uppermost. If he had been arro- 
gant and grasping; if he had been faithless and 
false ; if he had always been eager to strangle 
infant genius in its cradle ; always ready to be- 
tray and to blacken those with whom he sat at 
meat ; he would have passed many men, who,, 
in the coarse of his long life, have passed him |. 
but, without selling his soul for pottage, if ha 
only had had a little more pmdence for the pro- 
motion of his interests, and more of angry pas* 
sions for the punishment of those detractora 
who envied his fame and presumed upon hia 
sweetness ; if he had been more aware of hia 
powers, and of that space which nature intended 
him to occupy : he would have acted a great 
part in life, and remained a character in his- 
tory. As it is, he has lef\, in many of the bes: 
men in England, and of the continent, the deep* 
est admiration of his talents, his wisdom, hia 
kpowledge and his benevolence. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very troly yours, 

SYDNEY SMITla^ 
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MtLobd, 

Tbouob, upon the whole, your residence and 
plurality hill is a good hill, and although I think 
It (thanks to your kind attention to the sugges- 
tions of various clergymen) a much heiter hill 
than that of last year, there are still some 
important defects in it, which deserve amend- 
ment and correction. 

Page 13, Sec, 31. — ^It would seem, from this 
section, that the repairs are to depend upon the 
will of the bishop, and not upon the present law 
of the land. A bishop enters into the house 
of a non-resident clergyman, and finds it neither 
papered, nor painted--he orders these decora- 
tive repairs. In the mean time the court of 
Queen s Bench have decided that sObstantial 
repairs, only, and not decorative repairs, can 
be recovered by an incumbent from his prede- 
cessor ; the following words should be added ; — 
' Provided, always, that no other repairs shall be 
required bv the bishop, than such as any incnm- 
bent could recover as dilapidations from the 
person preceding him in the said benefice. 

Page 19, Sec, 42. — Incumbents are to answer 
questions transmitted by the bishop, and these 
are to be countersigned by the rural dean. — 
This is another vexation to the numerous cata- 
logue of vexations entailed upon the rural 
clergy. Is every man to go before 'the rural 
dean, twenty or thirty miles off, perhaps ! Is 
he to go through a cross examination by the 
rural dean, as to the minute circumstance of 
twenty or thirty questions, to enter into reason- 
ings upon them, and to produce witnesses! 
This is a most degrading and vexatious enact- 
ment, if all this is intended ; but if the rural 
4ean is to believe the assertion of every clergy- 
man upon his word only, why may not the 
bishop do so : and what is gained by the enact- 
ment 1 But the commissioners seem to have 
been a set of noblemen and gentlemen, who met 
once a-week, to see how they could harass the 
working clergy, and how they could make 
every thing smooth and pleasing to the bishops. 

The clause for holding two livings, at the in- 
terval of ten miles, is perfectly ridiculous. If 
you are to abolish pluralities, do it at once, or 
leave a man only in possession of such bene- 
fices as he can serve himself; and then the dis- 
tance should be two miles, and not a yard more. 

But common justice requires that there 
should be exceptions to your rules. For two 
hundred years pluralities within certain distan- 
ces have been allowed ; acting under the faith 
of these laws, livings have been bought and be- 
<}ueathed to clergymen, tenable with other pre- 
ferments in their possession — ^upon faith in 



plan of life, and adopted a certaun rate of cxt 
peuse, and ruin comes upon them in a momeal 
from this thoughtless inattention to ezistinf 
interests. I know a man whose father dedicated 
all he had saved in a long life of retail trade, to 
purchase the next presentation to a living of 
8002. per annum, tenable under the old law, with 
another of 6002. given to the son }jj his college. 
The whole of this clergyman's hfe and pros- 
pects (and he has an immense family of chil* 
dren) are cut to pieces by yonr bill. It is a 
wrong thing, you will sav, to hold two livings; 
I think it is, but why did not you, the legisla* 
ture, find this out fifty years ago 1 Why did 
you entice this man into the purchase of plu- 
ralities, by a venerable laxity of two handrsd 
years, and then clap him intogftol from the new 
virtue of yesterday t Such reforms as these 
make wisdom and carefulness useless, and turn 
human life into a mere scramble. 

Page 33, Sec, 69^— There are the strongest 
possible objections to this clause. The living 
is 4102. per annum, the population above 2000 
— perhaps, as is oAen the case, one third of 
them dissenters. A clergyman does his dntf 
in the most exemplary manner— dedicates his 
life to his parish, from whence he derives his 
whole support — there is not the shadow of a 
complaint against hiuL The bishop has, by this 
clause, acquired a right of thrusting a curate 
upon the rector at the expense of a fifth pait 
of his whole fortune. This, I think, an abomi* 
nable piece of tjrranny ; and it will turn out 
to be an inexhaustible source of favouritism 
and malice. In the bishop's bill I have in vam 
looked for a similar clause, — "That if the 
population is above 800,000, and the income 
amounts to 10,0002., an assistant to the bishop 
may be appointed by the commissioners, and a 
salary of 20002. per annum allotted to him." 
This would have been honest and manly, to 
have begun with the great people. 

But mere tyranny and episcopal malice are 
not the only evils of this clause, nor the 
greatest evils. Everybody knows the extreme 
activity of that part of the English church which 
is denominated evangelical, and their industry 
in bringing over every body to their habits oi 
thinking and acting ; now see what will hap* 
pen from the following clause : "And when- 
ever the population of any benefice shall 
amount to 2000, and it shall be made appear to 
the satisfaction of the bishop, that a stipend can 
be provided for the payment of a curate, by 
voluntary contribution or otherwise, without 
charge to the incumbent, it shall be lawful for 
the bishop to require the spiritual person, hold* 
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tfiniial valae of such benefice ; and if, in either 
of the said cases, a fit person shall not be nomi* 
nated to the bishop within two months liler his 
requisition for that purpose shall have been de* 
livered to the incumbent, it shall be lawful for 
the bishop to appoint and license a curate." A 
clause worthy of theVicarofWrexhill himself. 
Now what will happen t The bishop is a Calri- 
nistic bishop ; wife, children, chaplains, Calvin* 
ized up to the teeth. The aeriout people of the 
parish meet together, and agree to give an hun- 
dred pounds per annum, if Mr. Wilkinson is ap- 
pointed. It requires very little knowledge of 
human nature to predict, that at the expiration 
of two months Mr. Wilkinson will be the man; 
and then the whole parish is torn lo pieces with 
jealousies, quarrels, and comparisons between 
the rector and the delightful \Vilkinson. The 
same scene is acted (mutatis mutandis), where 
the bishop sets his face against Calvinistic prin- 
ciples. The absurdity consists in sufiering the 
appointment of a curate by private subscrip- 
tion ; in other words, one clergyman in a parish 
by nomination^ the other by clertttm ; and, in this 
way, religion is brought into contempt by their 
jealousies and quarrels. Little do you know, 
my dear lord, of the state of that country you 
govern, if you suppose this will not happen. I 
have now a diocese in my eye, where, I am posi- 
tively certain, that in less than six months afler 
the passing of this bill, there will not be a sin- 
gle parish of 3000 persons, in which yon will 
not find a subscription curate, of evangelical 
habits, canting and crowing over the regular 
and establish^ clergyman of the parish. 

In the draft of the fiAh report, upon which, I 
presume your dean and chapter bill is to be 
rounded, I see the rights of patronage are to be 
conceded to present incumbents. This is very 
high and honourable conduct in the commis- 
sioners, and such as deserves the warmest 
thanks of the clergy ; it is always difilcult to re- 
tract, much more difficult to retract to inferiors ; 
but it is very virtuous to do so when there 
can be no motive for it but a love of justice. 

Your whole bill is to be one of retrenchment, 
and amputation; whv add fresh canons to St. 
Paul's and Lincoln f Nobody wants them; 
the cathedrals go on perfectly well without them; 
they take away each of them \600L or 16002. 
per annum, from the fund for the improvement 
of small livings ; they give, to be sure, a consi- 
derable piece of patronage to the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln, who are commissioners, 
and they preserve a childish and pattern-like 
uniformity in cathedrals. But the first of these 
motives is corrupt, and the last siUy : and, there- 
fore, they cannot be your motives. 

You cannot plead the recommendation of the 
commission for the creation of these new 
canons, for you have flung the commission 
overboard ; and the reformers of the church are 
no longer archbishops and bishops, but Lord 
John Russell — ^not those persons to whom the 
crown has entrusted the task, but Lord Martin 
Luther, bred and born in our own island, and 
nourished by the Wobum spoils and confisca- 
tions of the church. The church is not with- 
out friends, but those friends have said there 



but 3rou have chased away the bearers, and 
taken the ark into your own possession. Do 
not forget, however, if you have deviated fh>m 
the plan of your brother commissioners, that 
you have given to them a perfect right Id op^ 
pose you. 

This unfair and wasteful creation of new 
canons, produces a great and scandakras injus- 
tice to Su Paul's and Lincoln, in the distribu- 
tion of their patronage. The old members of 
all other cathedrals will enjoy the benefit of 
survivorship, till they subside into the magic 
number of four; up to that point, then, €vcry 
fresh death will add to the patronage of the r^ 
maining old members ; but in the churches of 
Lincoln and St Paul's, the old members will 
immediately have one-fifth of their patronage 
taken away by the creation of a fifth canon to 
share it This injustice and partiality are so 
monstrous, that the two prelates in question 
will see that it is necessary to their own cha- 
racter to apply a remedy. Nothing is more 
easy than to do so. Let the bishop's canon have 
no share in the distribution of the patronage, till 
after the death of all those who were residentia- 
ries at the passing of the bill. 

Your dean and chapter bill will, I am afraid, 
cut down the great preferments of tiie church 
too much. 

Take for your fVind only the non-resident 
prebends, aiid leave the number of resident 
prebends as they are, annexing some of them 
to poor livings with large populations. I am 
sure this is all (besides the abolition of plurali- 
ties), which ought to be done, and all that would 
be done, if the commissioners were to begin d$ 
noifo from this period, when bishops have reco* 
vered fh>m their fHght, dissenters shrunk into 
their just dimensions, and the foolish and 
exaggerated expectations from reform have 
Vanished away. The great pri2es of the church 
induce men to carry, and fathers and uncles to 
send into the churoh considerable capitals, and 
in this way, enable the clergy to associate with 
gentlemen, and to command that respect which, 
in all countries, and above all In this, depends 
so much on appearances. Your bill, abolishing- 
pluralities, and taking away, at the same time,, 
so many dignities, leaves the Churoh of Eng^ 
land so destitute of great prizes, that, as far a» 
mere emolument has any influence, it will bo 
better to dispense cheese and butter in suwli 
quantities to the public, than to enter Into the 
church. 

There are admirable men, whose honest and 
beautiful zeal carries them into the church 
without a momenl^s thought of its emoluments. 
Such a man, combining the manners of a gen* 
tieman with the acquirements of a scholar, 
and the zeal of an apostle, would overawe meiw 
cantile grossness, and extort respect from inso> 
lent opulence; but I am talking of average 
vicars, mixed natnres, and eleven thousand 
parish priests. If you divide the great emolu- 
ments of the church into little portions, such 
as butlers and head game-keepers receive, you* 
very soon degrade materially the style and cha 
racter of the English clergy. If I were dictator 
of the cVi^Tc.Vi, %& \iw^ '^iwV'wst v^ Vi Xs^ 
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prebends. This is the priDcipal and most im- 
portant aUeration in your dean and chapter bill, 
which it is not too late to make, and for which 
CTery temperate and rational man ought to 
strive. 

Ton will, of course, consider me as a defender 
of abuses. I have all mj life been just the con- 
trary, and I remember, with pleasure, thirty 
Sears ago, old Lord Stowell saying to me, ** Mr. 
imith, you would have been a much richer man 
if you had joined us." I like, my dear lord, the 
road you are travelling, but I don't like the pace 
you are driving ; too similar to that of the son 
of Nimshi. I always feel inclined to cry out, 
Clently, John, gently down hilU Put on the drag. 
We shall be over if you go so quick — ^you'll do 
us a mischief. 

Remember, as a philosopher, that the Church 
of England now is a very different institution 
from what it was twenty years ago. It then op- 
pressed every sect ; they are now all free — all 
exempt from the tyranny of an establishment; 
and the only real cause of complaint for dissen- 
ters is, that they can no longer find a grievance 
and enjoy the distinction of being persecuted. 
I have always tried to reduce them to this state, 
and I do not pity them. 

You have expressed your intention of going 
beyond the fifth report, and limiting deans to 
SOOO/. per annum, and canons to lOOO/. This 
is, I presume, in conformity with the treatment 
of the bishops, who are limited to from 4&002., to 
5000^ per annum ; and it wears a fine appear- 
ance of impartial justice; but for the dean and 
canon the sum is a maximum — in bishops it is a 
maximum and minimum too; a bishop cannot 
have less than 4500^ a canon may have as little 
as the poverty of his church dooms him to, but 
he cannot have more than 1000/. ; but there may 
be canon ries of MO/., orOOO/^or 700/. per annum, 
and a few only of 1000/.; many deaneries of 
from 1000/. to 1500/. per annum ; and only a 
very few above 2000/. If you mean to make 
the world believe that you are legislating for 
men without votes, as benevolently as you did 
for those who have votes in Parliament, you 
should make up the allowance of every canon 
to 1000/., and every dean to 3000/. per annum, 
or leave them to the present lottery of blanks and 
prizes. Besides, too, do I not recollect some 
remarkable instances, in your bishop's act, of 
deviation from this rigid standard of episcopal 
wealth 1 Are not the archbishops to have the 
enormous sums of 15,000/. and 12,000/. per an- 
num 1 is not the Bishop of London to have 
10,000/ per annum 1 Are not all these three 
prelates commissioners 1 And is not the rea- 
son alleged for the enormous income of the 
Bishop of London, that everything is so expen- 
sive in the metropolis 1 Do not the deans of 
8l Paul's and Westminster, then, live in Lon- 
don alsot And can the Bishop of London sit 
in his place in the House of Lords, and not urge 



for those dignitaries the same reasons 
were so successful in securing such arapl« 
emoluments for bis own seet My old friend, 
the Bishop of Durham, has 8000/. per annora se- 
cured to him. I am heartily glad of it ; what pos- 
sible reason can there be for giving him moru 
than other bishops, and not giving the Dean oi 
Durham more than other deans T that is, of leav- 
ing to him one half of his present income. It is 
impossible this can be a clap-trap for Joseph 
Hume, or a set-off against the disasters of Cana- 
da ; you are too honest and elevated for this. I 
cannot comprehend what is meant by sucl* 
gross partiality and injastice. 

Why are the eeooomisls so eagerly in the 
field 1 The public do not contribute one halP 
penny to the support of deans and chapters ; it 
IS not proposed by any one to confiscate the 
revenues of the church ; the whole is a question 
of distribution, in what way the revenues of the 
charch can be best adrainisfered forthe public 
good. Bat whatever may bethe resp^ective 
shares of Peter or Paul, the public will itever be 
richer or poorer by one shilling. 

When your dean and chapter bfll is printed^ 
I shall take the liberty of addressing yoo again. 
The clergy naturally look with Sie greatest 
anxiety to these two bills; they throk £bat yoa 
will avail yourself of this opportunity to punish 
them for their opposition to your government 
in the last elections. They are afraid that your 
object is not so much to do good as to gratify 
your vanity, by obtaining the character of a 
great reformer, and that (now the bishops are 
provided for) yon will varnish over yoor politi- 
cal mistakes by increased severity against the 
church, or, apparently slruggUng for their good, 
see with inexpressible delight ihc clergy deli- 
vered over to the tender mercies of the radicals. 
These arc the terrors of the clergy. I judge you 
with a very different judgment. You are a re- 
ligions man, not unfriendly to the church ; and 
but for that most foolish and fata) error of the 
church rates (into which you were led by a man 
who knows no more of England than of Meso- 
potamia\ I believe you would have gone on 
well with the church lo the last There is a 
genius in action, as well as diction ; and be- 
cause you see political evils clearly, and attack 
them bravely, and cure them wisely, you arc a 
man of real genius, and are most deservedly 
looked up to' as the leader of the whig party in 
this kingdom. I wish, I must confess, you 
were rather less afraid of Joseph and Daniel; 
but God has given you a fine understanding, 
and a fine character ; and I have so much con. 
fidence in your spirit and honour, that I am sure 
you would rather abandon your bills altogether, 
than suffer the enemies of the church to convert 
them into an engine of spoil and oppression. 

I am, dec. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 
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I BO not think I am getting cat of the fair 
tme of dnij of a minister of the gospel, if, at 
the beginning of a new reign, I take a short 
review of the moral and religions state of the 
country; and to point ont what those topics 
are which deserve the most serious considera- 
tion of a wise and a Christian people. 

The death of a king is always an awfal les- 
son to mankind; and it produces a more 
•olemn pause, and creates more profound re- 
flection than the best lessons of the best teach- 
ers. 

Prom the throne to the tomb— wealth, splen- 
dour, flattery, all gone ! The look of favour — 
the voice of power, no more; — the deserted 
palace— the wretched monarch on his funeral 
bier — the mourners ready — the dismal march 
of death prepared. Who are we, and what are 
we ! and for what has God made usi and why 
are we doomed to this frail and unquiet exist- 
ence 1 MTho does not feel all this 1 in whose 
heart does it not provoke appeal to and depend- 
ence on God ! before whose eyes does it not 
bring the folly and nothingness of all things 
human t 

But a good king must not go to his grave 
without that reverence from the people which 
his virtues deserved. And I will state to you 
what those virtues were, state it to you honestly 
and fairly ; for I should heartily despise my- 
self, if from this chair of truth I would utter 
one word of paneg3rric of the great men of the 
earth, which I could not aver before the throne 
of God. 

The late monarch, whose loss we have to 
deplore, was sincere and honest in his political 
relations ; he put his trust really where he put 
his trust ostensibly — and did not attempt to un- 
dermine, by secret means, those to whom he 
trusted publicly the conduct of affairs ; and I 
must b^ to remind you that no vice and no 
virtue are indifferent in a monarch; human 
beings are very imitative ; there is a fashion in 
the higher qualities of our minds, as there is 
in the lesser considerations of life. It is by no 
means indifl*erent to the morals of the people 
at large, whether a tricking perfidious king is 
placed on the throne of these realms, or whether 
the sceptre is swayed by one of plain and 
manly character, walking ever in a straight 
line, on the firm ground of ti4th, under the 
•earching eye of God. 



The late king was of a sweet and Chrif tiaa 
disposition ; he did not treasure up little ani- 
mosities, and indulge in vindictive feelings ; he 
had no enemies but the enemies of the coun- 
try ; he did not make the memory of a king a 
fountain of wrath ; the feelings of the indivi- 
dual (where they required any control) were in 
perfect subjection to the just conception he had 
formed of his high duties ; and every one near 
him found it was a government of principle, 
and not of temper; not of caprice, not of ma^ 
lice couching in high places, and watching an 
opportunity of springing on its victim. 

Our late monarch had the good nature of 
Christianity; he loved the happiness of all the 
individuals about him, and never lost an op- 
portunity of promoting it ; and where the heart 
IS good, and the mind active, and the means 
ample, this makes a luminous and beautiful 
life, which gladdens the nations, and leads 
them, and turns men to the exercise of virtue, 
and the great work of salvation. 

We may honestly say of our late sovereign 
that he loved his country, and was sensibly 
alive to its glory and its happiness. When he 
entered into his palaces he did not say, *<AU 
this is my birthright ; I am entitled to it— it is 
my due — how can I gain more splendour! how 
can I increase all the pleasures of the senses t" 
but he looked upon it all as a memorial Uiat 
he was to repay by example, by attention, and 
by watchfulness over the public interests, the 
affectionate and lavish expenditure of his sub- 
jects ; and this was not a decision of reason, 
but a feeling, which hunied him away. When- 
ever it was pointed out to him that England 
could be made more rich, or more happy, or 
rise higher in the scale of nations, or be better 
guided in the straight path of the Christian 
raith, on all such occasions he rose above him- 
self; there was a warmth, and a truth, and an 
honesty, which it was impossible to mistake; 
the gates of his heart were flung open, and that 
heart throbbed and beat for the land which his 
ancestors had rescued from slavery, and go. 
vemed with justice : — ^but he is gone — aud let 
fools praise conquerors, and say the great Plar 
poleon pulled down this kingdom and destroyed 
that army, we will thank uod for a king who 
has derived his quiet glory from the peace of 
his realm, and who has founded his own hap« 
piness upon the happiness of his people. 
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Bat the world passes on, and a new order of 
things arises. Let ns take a short view of those 
dnties which devolve apon the yonng queen, 
whom Providence has placed over ns — ^what 
ideas she ought to form of her duties — and on 
what points she should endeavour to place the 
glories of her reign. 

First and foremost, I think, the new queen 
should bend her mind to the very serious con- 
sideration of educating the people. Of the 
importance of this, I think no reasonable doubt 
can exist ; it does not, in its effects, keep pace 
with the exaggerated expectations of its inju- 
dicious advocates, but it presents the best 
chance of national improvement 

Reading and writing are mere increase of 
power. They may b« turned, I admit, to a 
good, or a bad purpose ; but for several years 
of his life the child is in your hands, ana you 
may give to that power what bias yon please : 
thou shalt not kill — thou shall not steal — thou 
shall not bear false witness ;— by how many 
fables, Inr how much poetry, by how many 
beautiful aids of imagination, may not the fine 
Morality of the Sacred Scriptures be engraven 
OB the minds of the young 1 I believe the arm 
of the assassin may be often stayed by the les- 
sons of his early life. When I see the village 
school, and the tattered scholars, and the aged 
master or mistress teaching the mechanical art 
of reading or writing, and thinking that they 
are teaching that alone, I feel that the aged in- 
structor is protecting life, insuring property, 
fencing the altar, guarding the throne, giving 
space and liberty to all the fine powers of man, 
and liAing him up to his own place in the order 
of creation. 

There are, I am sorry to say, many countries 
in Europe, which have taken the lead of Eng- 
land in the great business of education, and it 
is a thoroughly commendable, and legitimate 
object of ambition in a sovereign to overtake 
them. The names too, of malefactors, and the 
nature of their crimes are subjected to the sove- 
reign ; — how is it possible that a sovereign, with 
the fine feelings of youth, and with all the gentle- 
ness of her sex, should not ask herself, whether 
the human being whom she dooms to death, or 
at least does not rescue from death, has been 
properly warned in early youth of the horrors 
of that crime for which his life is forfeited! 
« Did he ever receive any education at all 1 — 
^^id a father and mother watch over him ? — 
was he brought to places of worship ? — was the 
Word of God explained to him ? — was the book 
of knowledge opened to him 1— Or am I, the 
fountain of mercy, the nursing-mother of my 
people, to send a forsaken wretch from the 
streets to the scaffold, and to prevent, by un- 
principled cruelty, the evils of unprincipled ne- 
glect!^ 

Many of the objections found against the 
general education of the people are utterly un- 
tenable ; where all are educated, education can- 
not be a source of distinction and a subject for 
pride. The great source of labour is want; 
and as long as the necessities of life call for 
*«bour — labour is sure to be supplied. All 
these fears are foolish and imaginary ; the great 
tase and the great importance of education pro- 
perly conducted are, that it creates a great bias 



in favour of virtue and religion, at a perioi of 
life when the mind is open to all the iaprw- 
sions which saperior wisdom may choose l» 
affix upon it ; the sum and mass of these tcii> 
dencies and inclinations make a good and vii^ 
tuous people, and draw down upon ns the bless- 
ing and protection of Almighty God. 

A second great object which I hope will be 
impressed upon the mind of this royal lady is, 
a rooted horror of war— an earnest and pas- 
sionate desire to keep her people in a state of 
profound peace. The greatest curse which can 
be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
All the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
peace — all that is spent in peace by the secret 
corruptions, or by the thoughtless extravagance 
of nations, are mere trifles compared with the 
gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a 
state of war. God is forgotten in war— every 

Erinciple of Christian charity trampled upo»— 
Oman labour destroyed— human mdnstry ex- 
tinguished 9— you see the son and the husband 
and the brother dying miserably in distant lands 
—you see the waste of human affections— yon 
see the breaking of human hearts — ^yon hear 
the shrieks of widows and children aAer the 
battle — and yon walk over the mangled bodies 
of the wounded calling for death. I would say 
to that royal child, worship God, by loving 
peace — it is not your humanity to pity a beggar 
by giving him food or raiment — / can do that; 
that is the charity of the humble, and the nn- 
known— widen yon your heart for the more ej^ 
panded miseries of mankind — ^pity the motheis 
of the peasantry who see their sons torn away 
from their families — pity your poor subjects 
crowded into hospitals, and calling in their last 
breath upon their distant country and their 
young queen — ^pity the stupid, frantic folly of 
human beings who are always ready to tear 
each other to pieces, and to deluge the earth 
with each other's blood ; this is your extended 
humanity — and this the great field of your com- 
passion. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish 
love of military glory, from which your sex 
does not necessarily exempt you, and to which 
the wickedness of flatterers may urge yon. Say 
upon your death-be^, *«I have made few orphans 
in my reign — I have made few widows— my 
object has been peace. I have used all the 
weight of my character, and all the power of my 
situation, to check the irascible passions of 
mankind, and to turn them to the arts of honest 
industry : this has been the Christianity of my 
throne, and this the Gospel of my sceptre ; in 
this way I have strove to worship my Redeemer 
and my Judge." 

I would add (if any addition were wanted as 
a part of the lesson to youthful royalty), the 
utter folly of all wars of ambition, where the 
object sought for — if attained at all — is com- 
monly attained at manifold its real value, and 
oHen wrested, after short enjoyment, from its 
possessor, by the combined indignation and just 
vengeance of the other nations of the world. It 
is all misery, and folly, and impiety, and cru- 
elty. The atrocities, and horrors, and disgusts 
of war, have never been half enough insisted 
upon by the teachers of the people; but the 
worst of evils and the greatest of follies, have 
been varnished over with specious names, and 
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iM gifantio robbers and mnrderert of the world 
luiTe been holden up, for tbeir imilaUon« to the 
weak eyes of youth. May honest counsellors 
keep this poison from the mind of the young 
qneen. May she lore what God bids» and do 
what makes men happy '. 

I hope the queen will love the national church, 
and protect it ; but it must be impressed upon 
her mind, that every sect of Christians have as 
perfect a right to the free exercise of their wor- 
ship as the church itsel^that there must be no 
in?asion of the privileges of other sects, and no 
contemptuous disrespect of their feelings — that 
the altar is the very ark and citadel of freedom. 

Some persons represent old age as miserable, 
because it brings with it the pains and infirmi- 
ties of the body ; but what gratification to the 
mind may not old age bring with it in this 
country of wise and rational improvement 1 I 
have lived to see the immense improvements 
of the Church of England ; all its powers of 
persecution destroyed — its monopoly of civil 
offices expunged from the book of the law, and 
all its unjust and exclusive immunities leveled 
to the ground. The Church of England is now 
a rational object of love and admiration— it is 
perfectly compatible with civil freedom— it is an 
Institution for worshipping God, and not a cover 
for gratifying secular insolence, and minister- 
ing to secular ambition. It will be the duty of 
chose to whom the sacred trust of instructing 
omr youthful queen is entrusted, to lead her at- 
tention to these great improvements in our reli- 
gious establishments ; and to show to her how 
possible, and how wise it i*, to render the solid 
advantages of a national church compatible 
with the civil rights of those who cannot assent 
to its doctrines. 

Then again, our youthful ruler must be very 
alow to believe all the exaggerated and violent 
lU^nse which religious sects indulge in against 
each other. 8he will find, for instance, that the 
Catholics, the great object of our horror and 
aversion, have (mistaken as they are) a great 
deal more to say in defence of their tenets than 
those imagine who indulge more in the luxury 
of invective than in the labour of inquiry- 
she will find in that sect, men as enlightened, 
talents as splendid, and probity as firm, as in 
our own church ; and she will soon learn to ap- 

Ereciate, at its just value, that exaggerated 
atred of sects which paints the Catholic faith 
(the religion of two-thirds of Europe) as utterly 
incompatible with the safety, peace and order 
of the world. 

It will be a sad vexation to all loyal hearts 
and to all rationally pious minds, if our sove- 
reign should fall into the common error of mis- 
taken fanaticism for religion: and in this way 
fling an air of discredit upon real devotion. It 
is, I am afraid, unquestionably the fault of the 
age ; her youth and her sex do not make it 
more improbable, and the warmest efiforts of 
that description of persons will not be wanting 
to gain over a convert so illustrious, and so 
important Should this take place, the conse- 
quences will be serious and distressing — the 
land will be inundated with hypocrisy — absurd- 
ity will be heaped upon absurdity— there will 
be a race of folly and extravagance for royal 
lavour. and he who is farthest removed from 



reason will make the nearest approach to dia* 
tinction; and then foUo^ the usual conse* 
quences ; a weariness and disgust of religion 
itsel( and the foundation laid for an age of im- 
piety and infidelitv. Those, then, to whom 
these matters are delegated, will watch care- 
fully over every sign of this excess, and guard 
from the mischievous intemperance of entlin- 
siasm those feelings and that understanding, 
the heahhy state of which bears so strongly 
and intimately upon the happiness of a whole 
people. 

Though I deprecate the bad efifects of fanati- 
cism, I earnestly pray that our young sovereign 
may evince herself to be a person of deep re- 
ligious feeling : what other cure has she for all 
the arrogance and vanity which her exalted 
position must engender 1 for all the flattery and 
falsehood with which she must be surrounded t 
for all the souUcorrupting homage with which 
she is met at every moment of her existence 1 
what other cure than to cast herself down in 
darkness and solitude l>efore God — to say that 
she is dust and ashes— and to call down the 
pity of the Almighty upon her difficult and 
dangerous life t This is the antidote of king^ 
against the slavery and the baseness which 
surround them — they should think often of 
death — and the folly and nothingness of the 
world, and they should humble their souls bo- 
fore the Master of masters, and the King of 
kings; praying to Heaven for wisdom and 
calm reflection, and for that spirit of Christian 
gentleness which exalts command into an «*m- 
pire of justice, and turns obedience into a ser- 
vice of love. 

A wise man struggling with adversity is said 
by some heathen writer to be a spectacle on 
which the gods might look down with pleasure 
— but where is there a finer moral and religious 
picture, or one more deserving of divine fa^ 
vour, than that of which, perhaps, we are now 
beginning to enjoy the blessed redity 1 

A young queen, at that period of life which 
is commonly given up to fnvolous amusement, 
sees at once the great principles by which she 
should be guided, and steps at once into the 
great duties of her station. The importance 
of educating the lower orders of the people is 
never absent from her mind; she takes up this 
principle at the beginning of her life, and in 
all the change of servants, and in all the strug- 
gle of parties, looks to it as a source of per- 
manent improvement A great object of her 
affections is the preservation of peace ; she 
regards a state of war as the greatest of all 
human eyils, thinks that the lust of conquest 
is not a glory but a bad crime ; despises the 
folly and miscalculations of war, and is will- 
ing to sacrifice every thing to peace, but the 
clear honour of her land. 

The patriot queen, whom I am painting, re- 
verences the national church— frequents its 
worship, and regulates her faith by its precepu ; 
but she withstands the encroachments, and 
keeps down the ambition natural to establish- 
ments, and, by rendering the privileges of the 
church compatible with the civil freedom of all 
sects, confers strength upon, and adds duration 
to, that wise and magnificent institution. And 
then this youthful monarch, profoundly but 
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wisely religions, disdaining hypocrisy, and far 
mbore the childish follies of false piety, casts 
herself upon God, and seeks from the Gospel 
of his hlcssed Son a path for her steps and a 
eomfort for her sonL Here is a picture which 
warms every English heart, and would bring 
all this congregation upon their bended knees 
before Almighty God to pray it may be realized. 
What limits to the glory and happiness of oar 
native land, if the Creator should in his mercy 
have placed in the heart of this royal woman 
the rudiments of wisdom and mercy; and if. 



giving them time to expand, and to bleM o«f 
children's children with her goodness. He 
should grant to her a long sojourning open 
earth, and leave her to reign over us till she la 
well stricken in years! What glory! what 
happiness! what joy! what bounty of God I 
I of course can only expect to see the bMin> 
ning of such a splendid period; but when f dc 
see it, I shall exclaim with the Psalmist^— 
<*Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.* 
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Luna z. 25. 

"wfiuf, behold, a ctrtam lawytr Uood up, and tempted him, eaymg, Matter, ttkat ikatt I do t9 iakak 

eternal Hfef* 



This lawyer, who is thus represented to have 
tempted our blessed Saviour, does not seem to 
have been very much in earnest in the ques- 
tion which he asked : his object does not ap- 
pear to have been the acquisition of religious 
knowledge, but the display of human talent 
He did not say to himself, I will now draw near 
to this august being ; I will inform myself from 
the fountain of truth, and from the very lips of 
Christ ; I will learn a lesson of salvation ; but 
it occurred to him that in such a gathering to- 
gether of the Jews, in such a moment of public 
agitation, the opportunity of display was not to 
be neglected : full of that internal confidence 
which men of talents so ready, and so exercised, 
are sometimes apt to feel, he approaches our 
Saviour with all the apparent modesty of inter- 
rogation, and, saluting him with the appellation 
of Master, prepares, with all professional acute- 
ness, for his humiliation and defeat. 

Talking humsnly, and we must talk humanly, 
for our Saviour was then acting an human part, 
the experiment ended as all must wish an ex- 
periment to end, where levity and bad faith are 
on one side, and piety, simplicity, and goodness 
on the other : the objector was silenced, and one 
of the brightest lessons of the Gospel elicited, 
for the eternal improvement of mankind. 

Still, though we wish the motive for the 
question had been better, we must not forget 
the question, and we must not forget who asked 
the question, and we must not forget who an- 
swered it, and what that answer was. The 
question was the wisest and best that ever 
came from the mouth of man ; the man who 
asked it was the very person who ought to 
have asked it ; a man overwhelmed, probably, 



with the intrigues, the bustle, and business of 
life, and, therefore, most likely to foiget the in- 
terests of another world : the answerer was our 
blessed Saviour, through whose mediation, you^ 
and I, and all of us, hope to live again ; and the 
answer, remember, was plain and practical: 
not flowery, not metaphysical, not doctrinal; 
but it said to the man of the law, if you wish 
to live eternally, do your duty to Qod and man ; 
live in this world as you ought to live ; make 
yourself fit for eternity ; and then, and then 
only, God will grant to you eternal life. 

There are, probably, in this church, many 
persons of the profession of the law, who have 
often asked before, with better faith than their 
brother, and who do now ask this great question, 
''What shallldotoinherit eternal life!** I shall, 
therefore, direct to them some observations on 
the particular duties they owe to society, be- 
cause I think it suitable to this particular sen- 
son, because it is of much more importance to 
tell men how they are to be Christians in detail, 
than to exhort them to be Christians general- 
ly ; because it is of the highest utility to avail 
ourselves of these occasions, to show to classes 
of mankind what those virtues are which they 
have more frequent and valuable opportunities 
of practising, and what those faults and vices 
are to which they are more particularly exposed. 

It falls to the lot of those who are engaged in 
the active and arduous profession of the law, 
to pass their lives in great cities, amidst severe 
and incessant occupation, requiring all the fa- 
culties, and calling forth, from time to time, 
many of the strongest passions of our nature. 
In the midst of all this, rivals are to be watched, 
superiors are to be cultivated, connectioni 
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eherished ; some portion of life must be given 
to society, and some little to relaxation and 
amusement. When, then, is the question to be 
asked, '* What shall I do to inherit eternal life 1" 
what leisure for the altar, what time for God ? 
I appeal to the experience of men engaged in 
this profession, whether religious feelings and 
religions practices are not, without any specu* 
lative disbelief, perpetually sacrificed to the 
business of the world. Are not the habits of 
devotion gradually displaced by other habits of 
solicitude, hurry, and care, totally incompatible 
with habits of devotion t Is not the taste for 
devotion le sseued 1 Is not the time for devo- 
tion abridged 1 Are you not more and more 
conquered against your warnings and against 
your will, not, perhaps, without pain and com- 
punction, by the mammon of life 1 and what is 
the cure for this great evil to which your pro- 
fession exposes you 1 The cure is, to keep a 
sacred place in your heart, where Almighty 
God is enshrined, and where nothing human 
can enter ; to say to the world, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther ;** to remember yon are a 
lawyer, without forgetting you are a Christian ; 
to wish for no more wealth than ought to be 
possessed by an inheritor of the kingdom of 
neaven ; to covet no more honour than is suit- 
able to a child of God ; boldly and bravely to 
set yourself limits, and to show to others you 
have limits, and that no professional eagerness 
and no professional activity shall ever induce 
ou to infringe upon the rules and practices of 
religion : remember the text ; put the great ques- 
'on really, which the tempter of Christ onlj pre- 
tended to put. In the midst of your highest 
success, in the most perfect gratification of 
your vanity, in the most ample increase of your 
wealth, fall down at the feet of Jesus, and say, 
" Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life 1" 
The genuine and unaiTected piety of a lawyer 
is, in one respect, of great ad?antage to the 
general interests of religion ; inasmuch as to 
Uie highest member of that profession a great 
share of church patronage is entrusted, and to 
him we are accustomed to look up in the sen- 
ate, for the defence of our venerable establish- 
ment ; and great and momentous would be the 
loss to this nation, if any one, called to so high 
and honourable an office, were found deficient 
in this ancient, pious, and useful zeal for the 
established church. In talking to men of your 
active lives and habits, it is not possible to an- 
ticipate the splendid and exalted stations for 
which any one of you may be destined. Fifty 
years ago, the person at the head of his pro- 
fession, the greatest lawyer now in England, 
perhaps in the world, stood in this church, on 
such occasions as the present, as obscure, as 
unknown, and as much doubting of his future 
prospects, as the humblest individual of the 
pr^fission here present. If Providence reserve 
suea honours for any one who may now chance 
to hear me, let him remember that there is re- 
quired at his hands a zeal for the established 
church, but a zeal tempered by discretion, com- 
patible with Christian charity, and tolerant of 
Ohrlltian freedom. All human establishments 
are liable to err, and are capable of improve- 
ment : to act as if you denied this, to perpetuate 
any infringement upon the freedom of other 



sects, however vexatious that infringement, an^ 
however safe its removal, in not to defend aa 
establishment, but to expose it to unmerited 
obloquy and reproach. Never think it neces- 
sary to be weak and ehildi%h in the highest 
concerns of life ; the career of the law opens 
to you many great and glorious opportunities 
of promoting the Cbspel of Christ, and of doing 
good to your fellow-creatures ; there is no sita* 
ation of that profession in which yon can be 
more great and more glorious than when, in 
thefblness of years, and the fulness of honours, 
yon are found defending that church which 
first taught you to distinguish between good 
and evil, and breathed into you the elements of 
religious life ; but when yon defend thatchnrch, 
defend it with enlarged wisdom, and with the 
spirit of magnanimity ; praise its great excel- 
lencies ; do not perpetuate its little defects ; be its 
liberal defender, be its wise patron, be its real 
friend. If you can be great and bold in human 
affairs, do not think it necessary to be narrow 
and timid in spiritual concerns ; bind yourself 
up with the real and important interests of the 
church, and hold yourself accountable to God 
for its safety; but yield up trifles to the altered 
state of the world. Fear no change which les- 
sens the enemies of that establishment, fear no 
change which increases the activity of that es- 
tablishment, fear no change which draws down 
upon it the more abundant prayers and bless* 
ings of the human race. 

Justice is found, experimentally, to be most 
effectually promoted by the opposite efforts of 
practised and ingenious men, presenting to the 
selection of an impartial judge the best argu- 
ments for the establishment and explanation of 
truth. It becomes, then, under such an arrange- 
ment, the decided duty of an advocate to use all 
the arguments in his power to defend the cause 
he has adopted, and to leave the effects of those 
arguments to the judgment of others. How- 
ever useful this practice may be for the promo- 
tion of public justice, it is not without danger 
to the individual whose practice it becomes. It 
is apt to produce a profligate indifference to 
truth in higher occasions of life, where truth 
cannot, for a fiioment, be trifled with, much less 
callously trampled on, much less suddenly and 
totally yielded up to the basest of human mo- 
tives. It is astonishing what unworthy and in- 
adequate notions men are apt to form of the 
Christian faith. Christianity does not insist 
upon duties to an individual, and forget the du- 
ties which are owing to the great mass of indi- 
viduals, which we call our country ; it does not 
teach you how to benefit your neighbour, and 
leave you to inflict the most serious injuries 
upon all whose interest is bound up with yoa 
in the same land : I need not say to this con- 
gregation that there is a wrong and a right in 
public afl!airs, as there is a wrong and a right 
in private affairs. I need not prove that in any 
vote, in any line of conduct which affects the 
public interest, every Christian is bound, most 
solemnly and most religiously, to follow the 
dictates of his conscience. Let it be for, let it 
be against, let it please, let it displease, no 
ir alter with whom it sides, or what it thwarts, 
it is a solemn duty, on such occasions, to aet 
from the pure dictates of conscience, and to bs 
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as faithful to the interests of the great mass of 
▼our fellow-creatures, as you would be to the 
interests of any individual of that mass. Why, 
then, if there is any truth in these observations, 
ean that man be pure and innocent before God, 
can he be quite harmless and respectable before 
men, who, in mature agCt at a moment's notice, 
sacrifices to wealth and power all the fixed and 
Arm opinions of his life ; who puts his moral 

Srinciples to sale, and barters his dignity and 
is soul for the baubles of the world 1 If these 
temptations come across you, then remember 
the memorable words of the text, ** What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life 1** not this— don't do 
this ; it is no title to eternity to suffer deserved 
shame among men ; endure any thing rather 
than the loss of character, cling to character 
as your best possession, do not envy men who 

{>ass you in life, only because they are under 
ess moral and religious restraint than yourself. 
Tour object is not fame, but honourable fame ; 
your object is not wealth, but wealth worthily 
obtained ; your object is not power, but power 
gained fairly and exercised virtuously. Long- 
suffering is a great and important lesson in 
human life ; in no part of human life is it more 
necessary than in your arduous profession. 
The greatest men it has produced have been at 
some period of their professional lives ready 
to faint at the long and apparently fruitless 
fonmey ; and if you look at those lives, you 
will fiud they have been supported by a con- 
fidence (under God) in the general effects of 
character and industry. They have withstood 
the allurement of pleasure, which is the first 
and most common cause of failure ; they have 
disdained the little arts and meannesses which 
carry base men a certain way, and no further ; 
they have sternly rejected, also, the sudden 
means of growing basely rich and dishonoura- 
bly great, with which every man is at one time 
or another sore to be assailed ; and then they 
have broken out into light and glory at the last, 
exhibiting to mankind the splendid spectacle or 
great talents long exercised by difficulties, and 
high principles never tainted with guilt. 

Ailer all, remember that your profession is 
a lottery, in which you may lose as well as win ; 
and you must take it as a lottery, in which, 
after every effort of your own, it is impossible 
to command success ; for this you are not ac- 
countable, but you are accountable for your 
purity: you are accountable for the preserva- 
tion of your character. It is not in every man's 
power to say, I will be a great and successful 
lawyer, but it is in every man's power to say, 
that he will (with God's assistance) be a good 
Christian, and an honest man. Whatever is 
moral and religious is in your own power. 
If fortune deserts you, do not desert yourself; 
do not undervalue inward consolation ; con- 
nect God with your labour ; remember you are 
Christ's servant ; be seeking always for the in- 
heritance of immortal life. 

I must urge you by another motive, and 
bind you by another obligation, against the 
hacrifice of public principle. A proud man, 
when he has obtained the reward, and accepted 
the wages of baseness, enters into a severe ac- 
count with himself, and feels clearly that he has 



suffered degradation; he may hide it by la- 
creased zeal and violence, or varnish it orei 
by simulated gaiety ; he may silence the world, 
but he cannot always silence himself. If this 
is only a beginning, and you mean, hence- 
forward, to trample all principle under foo^ 
that is another thing ; but a man of fine parts 
and nice feelings is trying a very dangerous 
experiment with his happiness, who means to 
preserve his general character, and indulge in 
one act of baseness. Such a man is not made 
to endure scorn and self-reproach; it is far 
from being certain that he will be satisfied with 
that unschptural bargain in which he has 
gained the honours of the world, and lost the 
purity of his soul. 

It is impossible in the profession of the law 
but that many opportunities must occur for the 
exertion of charity and benevolence. I do not 
mean the charity of money, but the chanty of 
time, labour and attention ; the protection of 
those whose resources are feeble, and the in- 
formation of those whose knowledge is smalL 
In the hands of bad men, the law is sometimes 
an artifice to mislead, and sometimes an engine 
to oppress. In your hands it may be, from 
time to time, a buckler to shield, and a sanctua- 
ry to save; you may lift up oppressed humility, 
listen patiently to the injuries of the wretched, 
vindicate their just claims, maintain their fiur 
rights, and show, that in the hurry of business 
and the struggles of ambition, you have not 
forgotten the duties of a Christian, and the 
feelings of a man. It is in your power, above 
all other Christians, to combine the wisdom of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove, 
and to fulfil, with greater acuteness and more 
perfect effect than other men can pretend to, 
the love, the lessons and the law of Christ 

I should caution the younger pan of this 
profession (who are commonly selected for it 
on account of their superior tatents) to culti* 
vate a little more diffidence of their own pow- 
ers, and a little less contempt for received 
opinions, than is commonly exhibited at the 
beginning of their career ; mistrust of this na- 
ture teaches moderation in the formation of 
opinions, and prevents the painful necessity 
of inconsistency and recantation in future life. 
It is not possible that the ablest young men, at 
the beginning of their intellectual existence, 
can anticipate all those reasons, and dive into 
all those motives, which induce mankind to 
act as they do act, and make the world such as 
we find it to be ; and though there is, doubt- 
less, much to alter, and much to improve in 
human affairs, yet you will find mankind not 
quite so wrong as, in the first ardour of youth, 
you supposed them to be; and you will find, as 
you advance in life, many new lights to open 
upon you, which nothing but advancing in life 
could ever enable you to observe. I say this, not 
to check originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and possessions of the 
world, but to check that eagerness which ar- 
rives at conclusions without sufficient pre- 
mises ; to prevent that violence which is not un- 
commonly atoned for in after-life by the sacri- 
fice of all principle and all opinions ; to lessen 
that contempt which prevents a young man 
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flmm improying his own nnderstandiiig, by 
malciAg a proper and prudent nse of the un- 
derstandings of his fellow-creatnres. 

Tliere is another unchristian fault which most 
be guarded against in the profession of the 
law, and that is, misanthropy, an exaggerated 
opinion of the faults and follies of mankind. 
It is naturally the worst part of mankind who 
are seen in courts of justice, and with whom 
the professors of the law are most conversant. 
The perpetual recurrence of crime and guilt 
insensibly connects itself with the recollections 
of the Luman race: mankind are always 
painted in the attitude of suffering and in- 
flicting. It seems as if men were bound to- 
gether by the relations of fraud and crime ; 
but laws are not made for the quiet, the good, 
and Uie just ; you see and know little of them 
in your profession, and, therefore you forget 
them ; you see the oppressor, and you let loose 
your eloquence against him ; but you do not 
see the man of silent charity, who is always 
seeking out objects of compassion : the faith- 
ful guardian does not come into a court of jus- 
tice, nor the good wife, nor the just servant, 
nor the dutiful son; you punish the robbers 
who ill-treated the wayfaring man, but you 
know nothing of the good Samaritan who bound 
up his wounds. The lawyer who tempted his 
Master, had heard, perhaps, of the sins of the 
woman at the feast, without knowing that she 
had poured her store of precious ointment on 
the feet of Jesus. 

Upon those who are engaged in studying the 
laws of their country, devolves the honourable 
and Christian task of defending the accused ; 
a sacred duty never to be yielded up, never to 
be influencea by any vehemence, nor intensity 
of public opinion. In these times of profound 
peace, and unexampled prosperity, there is 
little danger in executing this duty, and little 
temptation to violate it; but human affairs 
change like the clouds of heaven ; another year 
may find us, or may leave us, in all the perils 
and bitterness of internal dissension, and upon 
one of you may devolve the defence of some 
accused person, the object of men's hopes and 
fears, the single point on which the eyes of a 
whole people are bent These are the occap 
sions which try a man's inward heart, and se- 
parate the dross of human nature from the 
gold of human nature. On these occasions, 
never mind being mixed up for a moment with 
the criminal and the crime; fling yourself 
back upon great princif^es, fling yourself back 
spon God; yield not one atom to violence, 
tuffer not the slightest encroachments of in- 
justice, retire not one step before the frowns 
of power, tremble not, for a single instant, at 
die dread of misrepresentation. The great 
interests of mankind are placed in your hands ; 
It is not so much the individual you are defend- 
ing; it is not so much a matter of conse- 
quence whether this or that is proved to be a 
crime, but on such occasions, you are often 
called upon to defend the occupation of a de- 
fender, to take care that the sacred rights be- 
longing to that character are not destroyed, that 
that best privilege of your profession, which so 
much secures our regard, and so much re- 
funds to your cr^t, is never soothed by flatp 



tery, never corrupted by iavovr, never chilled 
by fear. You may practise this wickedness 
secretly, as you may any other wickedness ; 
you may suppress a topic of defence, or soften 
an attack upon opponents, or weaken your 
own aiigument, and sacrifice the man who haa 
put his tmst in you, rather than provoke the 
powerful by the triumphan^ establishment of 
unwelcome innocence ; but if you do this, you 
are a guilty man before God. It is better to 
keep within the pale of honour, it is better to 
be pure in Christ, and to feel that yon are pure 
in Christ ; and if the praises of mankind are 
sweet, if it is ever allowable to a Christian to 
breathe the incense of popular favour, and to 
say it is grateful, and good, it is when the 
honest, temperate, unyielding advocate, who 
has protected innocence from the grasp of 
power, is followed from the hall of judgment 
by the prayers and blessings of a grateful 
people. 

Tjiese are the Christian excellencies which 
the members of the profession of the law have, 
above all, an opportunity of cultivating; this 
is your tribute to the happiness of your fellow- 
creatures, and these your preparations for 
eternal life. Do not lose God in the fervour 
and business of the world ; remember that the 
churches of Christ are more solemn and more 
sacred than your tribunals ; bend not before 
the judges of the king, and foiiget the Judge of 
judges; search not other men's hearts wi&out 
heeding that your own hearts will be searched ; 
be ianocent in the midst of subtilty ; do not 
carry the lawful arts of youT profession beyond 
your profession; but when the robe of the 
advocate is laid aside, so live that no man 
shall dare to suppose your opinions venal, or 
that your talents and energy may be bought for 
a price ; do not heap scorn and contempt upon 
your declining years, by precipitate ardour for 
success in your profession ; but set out with a 
firm determination to be unknown, radier than 
ill-known ; and to rise honestly if you rise at 
all. Let the worid see that you have risen, 
because the natural probity of your heart leads 
you to truth ; because the precision and extent 
of your legal knowledge enable you to find the 
ri^t way of doing the right thing; because a 
thorough knowledge of legal art and legal form 
is, in your hands, not an instrument of chi- 
canery, but the plainest, easiest and shortest 
way to the end of strife. Impress upon your- 
selves the importance of your profession ; con- 
sider that some of the greatest and inost imf- 
portant interests of the world are committed to 
your care ; that you are our protectors against 
the encroachments of power : that you are the 
preservers of freedom, the deienders of weak* 
ness, the unravellers of cunning, the investi- 
gators of artifice, the humblers of pride and 
3ie scourges of oppression; when you are 
silent, the sword leaps from its scabbard, and 
nations are given up to the madness of eternal 
strife. In all the civil difficulties of afe, men 
depend upon your exercised faculties, and your 
spotless integrity ; and they require of you an 
elevation above all that is mean, and a spirit 
which will never yield when it ought not to 
yield. As long as your profession retains its 
character for learning, the rights of mankind 
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win be well arranged ; as long as it retains its 
eharacter for virtaons boldness, those rights 
will be well defended; as long as it preserves 
itself pure and incorruptible on other occasions 
not connected with jrour professions, those 
talents will never be used to the nnblic injury 
which were intended and nurturea for the pub- 
lic good. I hope you will weigh these obser- 



vations, and apply them to the businesa of Urn 
ensuing week, and beyond that, in the comaoft 
occupations df your professions ; always beaiv 
ing in your minds the emphatic words of the 
text, and often in the hurrj of your busy, active 
lives, honestly, humbly, heartily ercljumingtr 
the Son of God, '•Master, what shall I do ta 
inherit eternal lifel" 



THE JUDGE THAT SMITES CONTRARY TO THE LAW. 



A SBIIMON PRBACHBD IN THE CATHSDRAL CHURCH OP 8AINT PBTER, TORK« BBFOnT 
THE HON. SIR JOHN BATLBT, KNT., AND THB HON. SIR OBOROE SOWLBT HOLROTBy 
KNT., JU8TICB8 OF THE COURT OF KINo's BENCH, MARCH 28, 1824. 

Acts zziii. 8. 
"SUteat thum hen to judge me after the law, amd eommamdett thou me to be emUten, contrary to the lamf 



WiTB these bold words St Paul repressed 
the unjust violence of that ruler who would 
have silenced his arguments and extinguished 
his zeal for the Christian faith. Knowing well 
the misfortunes which awaited him, prepared 
for deep and various calamity, not ignorant of 
the violence of the Jewish multitude, not un- 
used to suffer, not unwilling to die, he had not 
prepared himself for the monstrous spectacle 
of perverted justice ; but loosing that spirit to 
whose fire and firmness we owe the very exist- 
ence of the Christian faith, he burst into that 
bold rebuke which brought back the extrava- 
gance of power under the control of law, and 
branded it with the feelings of shame : " Sittest 
thou here to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest thou me to be smitten, contrary to the 
lawr 

I would observe that, in the Gospels, and the 
various parts of the New Testament, the words 
of our Saviour and of St Paul, when they 
contain any opinion, are always to be looked 
upon as lessons of wisdom to us, however in- 
cidentally they may have been delivered, and 
however shortly they may have been expressed. 
As their words were to be recorded by inspired 
writers, and to go down to future ages, nothing 
can have been said without reflection and de- 
sign. Nothing is to be lost, every thing is to 
be studied : a great moral lesson is oAen con- 
veyed in a few words. Read slowly, think 
deeply, let every word enter into your soul, for 
it was intended for your soul. 

[ take these words of St Paul as a con- 
demnation of that man who smites contrary to 
the law ; as a praise of that man who judges 
according to the law; as a religious theme 
upon the importance of human justice to the 
happiness of mankind ; and, if it be that theme, 
it is appropriate to this place, and to the so- 
lemn public duties of the past and the ensuing 
week, over which some here present will pre- 



side, at which many here present will assist 
and which almost all here present will witness. 

I will discuss, then, the importance of judg> 
ing, according to the law, or, in other words^ 
of the due administration of justice upon the 
character and happiness of nations. And in 
so doing, I will begin with stating a few of 
those circumstances which may mislead even 
good and conscientious men, and subject them 
to the unchristian sin of smiting contrary to 
the law. I will state how that justice is puri- 
fied and perfected by which the happiness and 
character of nations are affected to a good 
purpose. 

I do this with less fear of being misunder- 
stood, because I am speaking before two great 
magistrates, who have lived much among us; 
and whom — ^because they have lived ranch 
among us — we have all learned to respect and 
regard, and to whom no man fears to consider 
himself as accountable, because all men see 
that they, in the administration of their high 
office, consider themselves as deeply and daily 
accountable to God. 

And let no man say, ''Why teach such 
things 1 do you think they must not have oc- 
curred to those to whom they are a concern t'* 
I answer to this, that no man preaches novd.* 
ties and discoveries ; the object of preaching 
is, constantly to remind mankind of what man* 
kind are constantly forgetting ; not to supply 
the defects of human intelligence, but to fortify 
the feebleness of human resolutions, to recall 
mankind from the by-paths where they tnm, 
into that broad path of salvation which all 
know, but few tread. These plain lessons the 
humblest ministers of the Gospel may teach, 
if they are honest, and the most powerful 
Christians will ponder, if they are wise. No 
man, whether he bear the sword of the law, or 
whether he bear that sceptre which the sword 
of the law cannot reach, can answer for hia 
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own heart to-morrow, and can say to the teach- 
er^— « Thou wamest me, thou teachest me, in 
yam." 

A Christian jadge, in a free land, should, 
with the most serapalons exactness, guard him- 
self from the inflaence of those party feelings, 
upon which, perhaps, the preservation of poli- 
tical liberty depends, bat by which the better 
reason of individuals is often blinded and the 
tranqoilliiy of the public disturbed. I am not 
talking of the ostentatious display of such feel- 
ings ; I am hardly talking of any gratification 
of which the individual himself is conscious, 
but I am raising up a wise and useful jealousy 
of the encroachment of those feelings, which, 
when they do encroach, lessen the value of the 
most valuable, and lower the importance of the 
most important men in the country. I admit it 
to be extremely difl&cult to live amidst the agi- 
tations, contests, and discussions of a free peo- 
ple, and to remain in that state of cool, pas- 
sionless. Christian candour which society 
expect from their great magistrates ; but it is 
the pledge that magistrate has given, it is the 
life he has taken up, it is the class of qualities 
which he has promised us, and for which he 
has rendered himself responsible; it is the 
same fault in him which want of courage 
would be in some men, and want of moral re- 
gularity in others. It runs counter to those 
▼cry purposes, and sins against those utilities 
for which the very office was created ; without 
these qualities, he who ought to be cool, is 
heated ; he who ought to be neutral, is partial ; 
the ermine of justice is spotted ; the balance of 
justice is unpoised; the fillet of justice is torn 
off; and he who sits to judge aAer the law, 
smites contrary to the law. 

And if the preservation of calmness amidst 
the strong feelings by which a judge is sur- 
rounded be ditficuli, is it not also honourable 1 
and would it be honourable if it were not diffi- 
cult 1 Why do men quit their homes, and give 
up their common occupations, and repair to 
the tribunal of justice 1 Why this bustle and 
business, why this decoration and display, and 
why are we all eager to pay our homage to the 
dispensers of justice t Because we all feel 
that there must be, somewhere or other, a check 
to human passions; because we all know the 
immense value and importance of men in whose 
placid equity and mediating wisdom we can 
trust in the worst of times ; because we cannot 
cherish too strongly and express too plainly 
that reverence we feel for men who can rise 
up in the ship of the state, and rebuke the 
storms of the mind, and bid its angry passions 
be still. 

A Ch!istian judge, in a free land, should not 
only keep his mind clear from the violence of 
party feelings, but he should be very careful to 
preserve his independence, by seeking no pro- 
motion, and asking no favours from those who 
govern ; or at least, to be (which is an experi- 
ment not without danger to his salvation) so 
thoroughly confident of his motives and his 
eonduci, that he is certain the hope of favour 
to come, or gratitude for favour past, will never 
eauF* him to swerve from the strict line of duty. 
It is cften the lot of a judge to be placed, not 
toly between the accuser and the accused, not 



only between the complainant and him against 
whom it is complained, but between the govern- 
ors and the governed, between the people and 
those whose lawful commands the people are 
bound to obey. In these sort of contests it un- 
fortunately happens that the rulers are some- 
times as angry as the ruled ; the whole eyes 
of a nation are fixed upon one man, and upon 
his character and conduct the stability and 
happiness of the times seem to depend. The 
best and firmest magistrates cannot tell how 
they may act under such circumstances, but 
every man may prepare himself for acting 
well under such circumstances, by cherishing 
that quiet feeling of independence, which re- 
moves one temptation to act ill. Every man 
may avoid putting himself in a situation where 
his hopes of advantage are on one side, and 
his sense of duty on the other; such a temp- 
tation may be withstood, but it is better it should 
not be encountered. Far better that feeling 
which says, ** I have vowed a vow before God ; 
I have put on the robe of justice ; farewell ava- 
rice, farewell ambition; pass me who will, 
slight me who will, I live henceforward only 
for the great duties of life ; my business is on 
earth, my hope and my reward are in Ood." 

He who takes the office of a judge, as it now 
exists in this country, takes in his hands a 
splendid gem, good and glorious, perfect and 
pure. Shall he give it up mutilated, shall he 
mar it, shall he darken it, shall it emit no light, 
shall it be valued at no price, shall it excite no 
wonde»1 Shall he find it a diamond, shall he 
leave it a stone t What shall we say to the 
man who would wilfully destroy with fire the 
magnificent temple of God, in which I am now 
preaching 1 Far worse is he who ruins the 
moral edifices of the world, which time and 
toil, and many prayers to God, and many suf- 
ferings of men, have reared ; who puts out the 
light of the times in which he lives, and leaves 
us to wander amid the darkness of corruption 
and the desolation of sin. There may be, there 
probably is, in this church, some young man 
who may hereaAer fill the office of an English 
judge, when the greater part of those who hear 
me are dead, and mingled with the dust of the 
grave. Let him remember my words, and let 
them form and fashion his spirit; he cannot 
tell in what dangerous and awful times he may 
be placed ; but as a mariner looks to his com- 
pass in the calm, and looks to his compass in 
the storm, and never keeps his eyes off his com- 
pass, so, in every vicissitude of a judicial life, 
deciding for the people, deciding against the 
people, protecting the just rights of kings, or 
restraining their unlawful ambition, let him 
ever cling to that pure, exalted and Christiar. 
independence which towers over the little mo- 
tives of life ; which no hope of favour can influ 
ence, which no effort of power can coniiol. 

A Christian judge in a free country f hoald 
respect, on every occasion, those popular in- 
stitutions of justice which were intended for 
his control, and for our security ; to see hum- 
ble men collected accidentally from the neigh- 
bourhood, treated with tenderness and cour- 
tesy by supreme magistrates of deep leamini; 
and practised understanding, from whose 
views they are, perhaps, at that momrat dii 
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(eringand whose directions they do not choose 
to follow ; to see at such times every disposi* 
tion to warmth restrained, and every tendency 
to contemptuous feeling kept back ; to witness 
this submission of the great and wise, not 
when it is extorted bj necessity, but when it 
is practised with wilhngness and grace, is a 
spectacle which is very grateful to English- 
men, which no other country sees, which, 
above all things, shows that a judge has a 
pure, gentle, and Christian heart, and that he 
never wishes to smite contrary to the law. 

May I add the great importance in a judge 
of courtesy to all men, and that he should, on 
all occasions, abstain from unnecessary bit- 
terness and asperity of speech. A judge al- 
ways speaks with impunity, and always speaks 
with effect His words should be weighed, 
because they entail no evil upon himself, and 
much evil upon others. The language of pas- 
sion, the language of sarcasm, the language 
of satire, is not, on such occasions, Chnstian 
language ; it is not the language of a judge. 
There is a propriety of rebuke and condemn a^ 
tion, the justice of which is felt even by him 
who suffers under it; but when magistrates, 
under the mask of law, aim at the off[ender 
more than the offence, and are more studious 
of inflicting pain than repressing error or 
crime, the office suffers as much as the judge ; 
the respect for justice is lessened; and the 
school of pure reason becomes the hated thea- 
tre of mischievous passion. 

A Christian judge who means to be just, 
must not fear to smite according to the law ; 
he must remember that he beareth not the 
sword in vain. Under his protection we live, 
under his protection we acquire, under his 
protection we enjoy. Without him, no man 
would defend his character, no man would 
preserve his substance; proper pride, just 
gains, valuable exertions, all depend upon his 
firm wisdom. If he shrink from the severe 
duties of his office, he saps the foundation of 
social life, betrays the highest interests of the 
world, and sits not to judge according to the law. 

The topics of mercy are the smallness of 
the offence — the infrequency of the offence ; 
the temptations to the culprit, the moral weak- 
ness of the culprit, the severity of the law, the 
error of the law, the different state of society, 
the altered state of feeling, and, above all, 
the distressing doubt whether a human being 
in the lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance 
has not done injustice to himself, and is not 
perishing away from the want of knowledge, 
the want of fortune, and the want of friends. 
All magistrates feel these things in the early 
exercise of their judicial power, but the 
Christian judge always feels them, is always 
tender when he is going to shed human blood ; 
retires from the business of men, communes 
with his own heart, ponders on the work of 
death, and prays to that Saviour who redeemed 
him, that he may not shed the blood of man in 
vain. 

These, then, are those faults which expose 

a map. to the danger of smiting contrary to 

the law; a judge must be clear from the spirit 

of party f independent of all favour, we\\ \iv- 

efined to the popular institutions oC V\\a coxm? 



try; firm in applying the rule, merciful U 
making the exception ; patient, guarded in hit 
speech, gentle and courteous to alL Add his 
learning, his labour, his experience, his pro- 
bity, his practised and acute faculties, and thia 
man is the light of the world, who adorns ho* 
man life, and gives security to that lift which 
he adorns. 

Now we see the consequence of that state 
of justice which this character implies, and 
the explanation of all diat deserved honour we 
confer on the preservatioii of such a charae* 
ter, and all the wise jealousy we feel at 
the slightest injury or deterioration it may 
experience. 

The most obvious and important use of Uiia 
perfect justice is, that it malces nations saJh i 
under common circumstances, the institutions 
of justice seem to have little or no bearing 
upon the safety and security of a country, but 
in periods of real danger, when a nation, sur- 
rounded by foreign enemies, contends not for 
the boundaries of empire, but for the very be- 
ing and existence of empire, then it is that 
the advantages of just institutions are disco- 
vered. Every man feels that he has a country, 
that he has something worth preserving, and 
worth contending for. Instances are remem« 
bered where the weak prevailed over the 
strong ; one man recalls to mind when a just 
and upright judge protected him from imlaw- 
ful violence, gave him back his vineyard, re- 
buked his oppressor, restored him to his rights, 
published, condemned, and rectified the wrong. 
This is what is called country. Equal rights 
to unequal possessions, equal justice to the 
rich and poor ; this is what men come out to 
fight for, and to defend. Such a country has 
no legal injuries to remember, no legal mur- 
ders to revenge, no legal robbery to redress ; 
it is strong in its justice ; it is then that the 
use and object of all this assemblage of gen- 
tlemen and arrangement of juries, and the de- 
served veneration in which we hold the cha- 
racter of English judges, are understood in 
all their bearings, and in their fullest effects : 
men die for such things — ^they cannot be sub ■ 
dued by foreign force where such just prac 
tices prevail. The sword of ambition is 
shivered to pieces against such a bulwark 
Nations fall where judges are unjust, because 
there is nothing which the multitude think 
worth defending ; but nations do not fall which 
are treated as we are treated, but they rise as 
we have risen, and they shine as we have 
shone, and die as we have died, too much used 
to justice, and too much used to freedom, to 
care for that life which is not just and free. 
I call you all to witness if there is any exag- 
gerated picture in this ; the sword is just 
sheathed, the flag is just furled, the last sound 
of the trumpet has just died away. You all 
remember what a spectacle this country ex- 
hibited: one heart, one voice — one weapon, 
one purpose. And why 1 Because this conn* 
try is a country of the law ; because the judge 
is a judge for the peasant as well as for the 
palace; because every man's happiness is 
yarded by fixed rules from tyranny and ca* 
pnce. T^\^ Vo^xv, >^\% ^^0«l, ^^ Xss^^vaR.'s*^ ^"L 
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lightened Earopean why other nations did fall 
in the storms of the world, and why we did 
not fall. The Christian patience you may 
witness, the impartiality of the judgment*seat, 
the disrespect of persons, the disregard of 
consequences. These attributes of justice do 
not end with arranging your conflicting rights, 
and mine ; they give strength to the English 
people, duration to the English name; they 
turn the animal courage of this people into 
moral and religious courage, and present to 
the lowest of mankind plain reasons and strong 
motives why they should resist aggression 
from without, and bend themselves a living 
rampart round the land of their birth. 

There is another reason why every wise 
man is so scrupulously jealous of the charac- 
ter of English justice. It puts an end to civil 
dissension. What other countries obtain by 
bloody wars, is here obtained by the decisions 
of our own tribunals; unchristian passions 
are laid to rest by these tribunals ; brothers 
are brothers again; the Gospel resumes its 
empire, and because all confide in the pre- 
siding magistrate, and because a few plain 
men are allowed to decide upon their own 
conscientious impression of facts, civil dis- 
cord, years of convulsion, endless crimes are 
spared ; the storm is laid, and those who came 
in clamouring for revenge, go back together 
in peace from the hall of judgment to the loom 
and the plough, to the senate and the church. 

The whole tone and tenourof public morals 
are affected by the state of supreme justice; 
it extinguishes revenge, it communicates a 
spirit of purity and uprightness to inferior 
magistrates ; it makes the great good, by taking 
away impunity; it banishes fraud, obliquity, 
and solicitation, and teaches men that the law 
is their right Truth is its handmaid, freedom 
is its child, peace is its companion; safety 
walks in its steps, victory follows in its train : 
it is the brightest emanation of the Gospel ; it 
is the greatest attribute of God ; it is that cen- 
tre round which human motives and passions 
< and justice, sitting on high, sees genius 



and power, and wealth and birth, revolnns 
round her tiirone ; and teaches their paths, ana 
marks out their orbits, and warns with a loud 
voice, and rules with a strong arm, and carrie*. 
order and discipline into a world, which, but 
for her, would only be a wild waste of pas- 
sions. Look what we are, and what just laws 
have done for us : — a land of piety and charity; 
—a land of churches and hospitals and altars * 
— a nation of good Samaritans ; — a people of 
universal compassion. All lands, all seas, 
have heard we are brave. We have just 
sheathed that sword which defended the world ; 
we have just laid down that buckier which 
covered the nations of the earth. God blesses 
the soil with fertiUnr; English looms labour 
for every climate. All the waters of the globe 
are covered with English ships. We are 
softened by fine arts, ciyilized by humane 
literature, instructed by deep science; and 
every people, as they break their feudal chains, 
look to the founders and fkthers of freedom 
for examples which may animate, and rules 
which may guide. If ever a nation was happy 
— if ever a nation was visibly blessed by God 
— ^if ever a nation was honoured abroad, and 
left at home under a goyemment (which we 
can now conscientiously call a liberal govern- 
ment) to the All! career of talent, industrr, 
and vigour, we are at this moment that people 
—and this is our happy lot^— First, the Gospel 
has done it, and then justice has done it ; and 
he who thinks it his duty to labour that this 
happy condition of existence may remain, 
must guard the piety of these times, and he 
must watch over the spirit of justice which 
exists in these times. First he must take eare 
that the altars of God are not polluted, thai 
the Christian faith is retained in purity and in 
perfection ; and then turning to human afinirs, 
let him strive for spotless, incorruptible jus- 
tice ;— •praising, honouring, and loving th* just 
judge, and abhorring, as the worst eneiay of 
mankind, him who is placed there to ** judge 
after the law, and who saiiteb eonlrkry to me 
Uw.** 
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A LETTER TO THE ELECTORS, 



VMOt 



THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 



Wbt is not a Catholic to be believed on his 
oath? 

What says the law of the land to this extrap 
vagant piece of injustice 1 It is no challenge 
against a juryman to say he is a Catholic ; he 
sits in judgment upon your life and your pro- 
perty. Did any man ever hear it said that 
such or such a person was put to death, or that 
he lost his property, because a Catholic was 
among the jurymen 1 Is the question ever 
puti Does it ever enter into the mind of the 
attorney or the counsellor to inquire of the 
fai^ of the jury 1 If a man sell a horse, or a 
house, or a field, does he ask if the purchaser 
is a Catholic ? Appeal to your own experi- 
ence, and tiy by that fairest of all tests, the 
justice of this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers 
of Europe, because we believe in the good 
faith of Catholics. Two-thirds of Europe are, 
in fact, Catholics ; are they all perjured 1 For 
the first fourteen centuries all the Christian 
world were Catholics ; did they live in a con- 
stant state of perjury 1 I am sure these objec- 
tions against the Catholics are oAen made by 
very serious and honest men, but I much 
doubt if Voltaire has advanced any thing 
against the Christian religion so horrible, as 
to say that two-thirds of those who profess it 
are unfit for all the purposes of civil life ; for 
who is fit to live in society who does not 
respect oaths 1 But if this imputation be true, 
what folly to agitate such questions as the 
civil emancipation of the Catholics. If they 
are always ready to support falsehood by an 
appeal to God, why are they suffered to breathe 
the air of England, or to drink of the waters 
of England? Why are they not driven into 
the howling wilderness 1 But now they pos- 
sess, and bequeath, and witness, and decide 
civil rights ; and save life as physicians, and 
defend property as lawyers, and judge property 
as jurymen ; and you pass laws, enabling them 
to command all your fleets and armies,* and 
then you turn round upon the very man whom 
you have made the master of the European 
seas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him 
he is not to be believed on his oath* 

I have lived a little in the world, but I never 
happened to hear a single Catholic even sus- 
pected of getting into office by violating his 
oath; the oath which they are accused of 
violating is an insuperable barrier to them 
all. Is there a more disgraceful spectacle in 

• TherA is no law to prevent a Catholic (Vom having 
IM. command of a British fleet or a British army. 



the world than that of the Duke of Norfolk 
hovering round the House of Lords in Ihe 
execution of his office, which he cannot enter 
as a peer of the realm 1 disgraceful to the 
bigotry and injustice of his country, to his own 
sense of duty, honourable in the extreme ; he 
is the leader of a band of ancient and high- 
principled gentlemen, who submit patiently to 
obscurity and privation, rather than do vio- 
lence to their conscience. In all the fury of 
party, I never heard the name of a single 
Catholic mentioned, who was suspected of 
having gained, or aimed at, any political ad- 
vantage, by violating his oajth. I have never 
heard so bitter a slander supported by the 
slightest proof. Every man in the circle of 
his acquaintance has met with Catholics, end 
lived with them probably as companions. If 
this immoral lubricity were their characteristic, 
it would surely be perceived in common life. 
Every man's experience would corroborate 
the imputation; but I can honestly say that 
some of the best and most excellent men I 
have ever met with have been Catholics ; per- 
fectly alive to the evil and inconvenience of 
their situation, but thinking themselves bound 
by the law of God and the law of honour, not 
to avoid persecution by falsehood and apos- 
tasy. But why (as has been asked ten thou- 
sand times before) do you lay such a stress 
upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catholics 
do not respect oaths? You compel me, t 
Catholic, to make a declaration against tran- 
substantiation, for what purpose but to keep 
me out of Parliament 1 why, then, I respect 
oaths and declarations, or else I should perjure 
myself, and get into Parliament 5 and ii I dc 
not respect oaths, of what use is it to enact 
them in order to keep me out 1 A farmer has 
some sheep, which he chooses to keep from t 
certain field, and to effect this object, he builds 
a wall : there are two objections to his pro- 
ceeding ; the first is, that it is for the good of 
the farm that the sheep should come into the 
field ; and so the wall is not only useless, but 
pernicious. The second is, that he himself 
thoroughly believes at the time of building the 
wall, that all the sheep are in the constant 
habit of leaping over such walls. His first 
intention with respect to the sheep is absurd, 
his means more absurd, and his error is 
perfect in all its parts. He tries to do that 
which, if he succeeds, will be very foolish, and 
tries to do it by means which he himself, at 
the time of using them, admits to be inade- 
quate to the purpose; but I hope this objection 
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to the oaths of Catholics is disappearing; I 
believe neither Lord Liverpool nor Mr. Peel 
(a very candid and honourable man), nor the 
archbishops (who are both gentlemen), nor 
Lord Eldon, nor Lord Stowell (whose Protest- 
antism nobody calls in question), would make 
such a charge. It is confined to provincial 
violence, and to the politicians of the second 
table. I remember hearing Che Catholics from 
the hustings of an election accused of disre- 
garding oaths, and within an hour from that 
time, I saw five Catholic voters rejected, be- 
cause they would not take the oath of supre- 
macy ; and these were not men of rank who 
tendered themselves, but ordinary tradesmen. 
The accusation was received with loud huz- 
zas; the poor Catholics retired unobserved 
and in silence. No one praised the conscien- 
tious feelings of Che constituents ; no one 
rebuked the calumny of the candidate. This 
is precisely the way in which the Catholics 
ore treated ; the very same man who encou- 
rages among his partisans the doctrine that 
Catholics are not to be believed upon their 
oaths, directs his agents upon the hustings to 
be very watchful that all Catholics should be 
prevented from voting, by tendering to them 
the oath of supremacy, which he is certain not 
one of them will take. If this is not calumny 
and injustice, I know not what human conduct 
can deserve the name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see 
what he will swear, and what he will not 
swear; read the oalhs he already takes, and 
say whether, in common candour or in com- 
mon sense, you can require more security 
than he offers you. Before the year 1703, the 
Catholic was subject to many more vexatious 
laws than he now is; in that year an act 
passed in his favour, but before the Catholic 
could exempt himself from his ancient pains 
and penalties, it was necessary to take an 
oath. This oath was, I believe, drawn up by 
Dr. Duigenan, the bitter and implacable enemy 
of the sect ; and it is so important an oath, so 
little known and read in England, that I can- 
not, in spite of my wish to be brief, abstain 
from quoting it. I deny your right to call no 
Popery, till you are master of its contents. 

** I do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and 
detest, as unchristian and impious, the prin- 
ciple, that it is lawful to murder, destroy, or 
any ways injure, any person whatsoever, for 
or under the pretext of being a heretic ; and I 
do declare solemnly, before God, that I believe 
no act, in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
ean ever be justified or excused by or under 
pretence or colour, that it was done either for 
the good of the church, or in obedience to any 
ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I also de- 
clare that it is not an article.of the Catholic 
faith, neither am I thereby required to believe 
or profess, that the pope is infallible ; or that 
I am bound to obey any order, in its own na- 
ture immoral, though the pope, or any ecclesi- 
astical power, should issue or direct such 
order; but, on the contrary, I hold that it 
would be sinful in me to pay any respect or 
obedience thereto. I further declare, that I do 
not believe that any sin whatsoever committed 
by me, can be forgiven at the mere will of any 
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pope or any priest, or of any persons whatso* 
ever; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a 
firm and sincere resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and to atone to God, are previous and 
indispensable requisites to establish a well- 
founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that 
any person who receives absolution, without 
these previous requisites, so £Eir from obtaining 
thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the 
additional guilt of violating a sacrament; and 
I do swear, that I will defend, to the utmost of 
my power, the settlement and arrangement of 
property in this country, as established by the 
laws now in being.^ do hereby disclaim* 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present church establishment, for 
the purpose of substituting a Catholic esta- 
blishment in its stead; and I do solemnly 
swear, that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled, to disturb 
and weaken the Protestant religion, and Pro- 
testant government in this kingdom. So help 
me God." 

This oath is taken by every Catholic in 
Ireland, and a similar oath, allowing for the 
difference of circumstances of Che two coun« 
tries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before 
the two houses and lately printed, that if 
Catholic emancipation were carried, there 
would be little or no difficulty in obtaining 
from the pope an agreement, that the nomina- 
tion^of the Irish Catholic bishops should be 
made at home constitutionally by the Catho- 
lics, as it is now in fact,* and in practice, ani 
that the Irish prelates woald go a great way^ 
in arranging a system of general education,, 
if the spirit of proselytism, which now ren<- 
ders such a union impossible, were laid aside*. 
This great measure carried, the Irish Catholica 
would give up all their endowments abroad,, 
if they receive for them an equivalent al 
home ; for now Irish priests are fast resorting 
to the continent for education, allured by the 
endowments which the French government 
are cunningly restoring and augmenting. The 
intercourse with the see of Rome might and; 
would, after Catholic emancipation, be so- 
managed, that it should be open, upon grave 
occasions, or, if thought proper, on every 
occasion, to the inspection of commissioners. 
There is no security compaHbU with thi wftif 
of their faithf which the Catholics are not will- 
ing to give. But what is Catholic emancipa- 
tion as far as England is concerned ? not an 
equal right to office with the member of the 
Church of England, but a participation in the 
same pains and penalties as those, to which 
the Protestant dissenter is subjected ^y the 
corporation and test acts. If the utility of 
these last-mentioned laws is to be measured 
by the horror and perturbat\on their repeal- 
would excite, they aie laws of the utmost im« 
portance to the defence of the English Church ; 
but if it be of importance to the church that 
pains and penalties should be thus kept sus^ 
pended over men's heads, then these bills ar% 

* The Cstholic bishops, lince the death of the Pretendetw 
are recommended either bv the chapten or the parochial 
clergy, to the pope ; and there is no instance ot hii 
deviating fkt>m their choice. 
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an efiectnal seeurity against Catholics as well 
as Protestants; and Uie manacles so much 
confided in are not taken ofiT, bat loosened, and 
the prayer of a Catholic is this >— ^' I cannot 
now become an alderman without perjury. I 
pray of you to improve my condition so far, 
that if I become an alderman I may be only 
exposed to a penalty of SOOL** There are two 
common errors upon the subject of Catholic 
emancipation ; the one, that the emancipated 
Catholic is to be put on a better footing than the 
Protestant dissenter, whereas he will be put 
precisely on the same footing; the other, that he 
IS to be admitted to civil ofiBces, without any 
guard, exception, or reserve ; whereas, in the 
TarioQS bills which have been from time to 
time brought forward, the legal wit of man 
has been exhausted to provide against every 
surmise, suspicion, and whisper of the most 
remote danger to the Protestant church. 

The Catholic question is not an English 
question, but an Irish one ; or rather it is no 
otherwise an English question than as it is an 
Irish one. As for the handftil of Catholics 
that are in England, no one, I presume, can 
be so extravagant as to contend, if they were 
the only Catholics we had to do with, that it 
would be of the slightest possible consequence 
to what offices of the state they were admitted. 
It would be quite as necessary to exclude the 
Bandemanians, who are sixteen in number, 
or to make a test act against tiie followers of 
Joanna Southcote, who amount to one hundred 
and twenty persons. A little chalk on the wall, 
and a profound ignorance of the subject, soon 
raise a cry of no Popery ; but I question if the 
danger of admitting five popish peers and two 
commoners to the benefits of the constitution 
could raise a mob in any market-town in Eng- 
land. Whatever good may accrue to England 
from the emancipation, or evil may befall this 
country for withholding emancipation, will 
reach us only through the medium of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the 
■Catholic religion, you must talk of the Catholic 
religion as it is carried on in Ireland ; you have 
nothing to do with Spain, or France, or Italy : 
the religion you are to examine is the Irish 
Catholic religion. You are not to consider 
what it was, but what it is ; not what individu- 
■als profess, but what is generally professed; 
not what individuals do, but what is generally 
practised. I constantly see, in advertisements 
Irom county meetings, all these species of 
monstrous injustice played ofi" against the 
Catholics. The Inquisition exists in Spain 
and Portugal, therefore I confound place, and 
vote against the Catholics of Ireland, where it 
never did exist, nor was purposed to be insti- 
tuted.* There have been many cruel persecu- 
tions of Protestants by Catholic governments ; 
and, therefore, I will confound time and place, 
and vote against the Irish, who live centuries 
after these persecutions, and in a totally differ- 
ent country. Doctor this, or Doctor that, of 
the Catholic Church, has written a very violent 



* While Mary wan burning Protestants in England, 
not a 8in{(l(^ Protestant was executed in Ireland : and 
yet the terrors of that reign are, at thii moment, one 
of the most upcratite causes of the exclusion of Irish 
CftUtulics. 



and absurd pamphlet; therefore I will emdumi 
persons, and vote against the whole Irish 
Catholic chnrch, which has neither sanctioMi 
nor expressed any such opinions. I will eoBi» 
tinne the incapacities of men of this age, to^ 
cause some men, in distant ages, deaeired iU 
of other men in distant ages. Tkej shall ex- 
piate the crimes committed, before they wen 
bom, in a land they never saw, by indiTidnab' 
they never heard oL 1 will eharge ibem widi 
every act of folly which they ba^e nerer nm> 
tioned and cannot oontnrf. I will sacriftM 
space, time, and identity, to mj zeal for the 
Protestant Church. Now, in tluB midst oi aL 
this violence, consider, for a moment, how yoc 
are imposed upon by words, and what a seriooi • 
violation of the rights of your fellow-creatORS 
you are committing. Mr. Murphj lives m 
Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and his son are 
subjected to a thousand inconveniences and 
disadvantages because they are CaUiolicsb 
Murphy is a wealthy, honourable, ezeeUcM 
man ; he ought to be in the corporation ; he 
cannot get in because he is a Catholic His 
son ought to be king's counsel for his talenu^ 
and his standing at the bar; he is prevealed 
from reaching this dignity because he is t 
Catholic Why, what reasons do you hear lor 
all this 1 Because Queen Mary, three hundred 
years before the natal day of Mr. Murphy, 
murdered Protestants in Smithfield; becaose 
Louis XIV. dragooned his Protestaat subject^ 
when the predecessor of Murphjr's predecessor 
was not in being; because men are confined 
in prison in Madrid, twelve degrees more soadi 
than Murphy has ever been in his life; al 
ages, all climates, are ransacked to perpetnite 
the slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim of 
political anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a prisoner, 
were to say to tlie judge, ** My loni, I humbly 
submit to your lordship that this indictment 
against the prisoner cannot stand good in law; 
and as the safety of a fellow-creature is coo* 
cerned, I request your lordship*s patient atten- 
tion to my objections. In the first place, the 
indictment does not pretend that the prisoner 
at the bar is himself guilty of the offence, bat 
that some persons of the same religious sect 
as himself are so ; in whose crime he caoDOt 
(I submit), by any possibility, be implicated, 
as these criminal persons lived three hundred 
years before the prisoner was bom. In the 
next place, my lord, the venne of several crimes 
imputed to the prisoner is laid in countries to 
which the jurisdiction of this court does not 
extend; in France, Spain, and Italy, where 
also the prisoner has never been ; and as to 
the argument used by my learned brother, that 
it is only want of power, and not want of will, 
and that the prisoner uxmld commit the crime 
if he could: I humbly submit, that the custom 
of England has been to wait for the overt act 
before pain and penalty are inflicted, and that 
your lordship would pass a most doleful assize, 
if punishment depended upon evil volition; 
if men were subjected to legal incapacities 
from the mere suspicion that they trould do 
harm if they could ; and if it were admitted to 
be sufficient proof of this suspicion, that men 
of this faith in distant ages, different countries, 
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Mid under diflferent circumstances, had planned 
eWl, and when occasion offered, done it'* 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever to 
retnm upon the earth, if the sins of the elders 
are to be for ever visited on these who are not 
even their children ! Should the first act of 
liberated Greeoe be to recommence the Trojan 
warl Are the French never to forget the Si- 
cilian vespers ; or the Americans the long war 
waged against their liberties 1 Is any rule 
wise, which may set the Irish to recollect what 
they have suffered 1 

The real danger is this— that yon have four 
Irish Catholics for one Irish Protestant. That 
is the matter of fact, which none of us can 
help. Is it better policy to make friends, ra- 
ther than enemies, of this immense population 1 
I allow there is danger to the Protestant Church, 
but much more danger, I am sure there is, in re- 
sisting than admitting the claims of the Catho- 
lics. If I might indulge in visions of glory, 
and imagine myself an Irish dean or bishop, 
with an immense ecclesiastical income ; if the 
justice or injustice of the case were entirely 
indifferent to me, and my only object were to 
live at ease in my possessions, then ii no fma^ 
mart for which J should be to amrioM as thai of 
CaUiUe enuutc^atiotu The Catholics are now 
extremely angry and discontented at being shut 
out from so many offices and honours ; Uie in- 
capacities to which they are subjected thwart 
them in all their pursuits ; they feel they are a 
degraded caste. The Protestant feels he is a 
privileged caste, and not only the Protestant 
gentleman feels this, but every Protestant ser- 
vant feels it, and takes care that his Catholic 
fellow-servant shall perceive it The difference 
between <he two religions is an eternal source 
of enmity, ill-will, and hatred, and the Catho- 
lic remains in a stale of permanent disaffec- 
tion to the government under which he lives. 
I repeat that if I were a member of the Irish 
church, I should be afraid of this position of 
affairs. I should fear it in peace, on account 
of riot and insurrection, and in war on account 
of rebellion. I should think that my greatest 
security consisted in removing all just cause 
of complaint from the Catholic society, in en- 
dearing them to the English constitution, by 
making them feel, as soon as possible, that 
they shared in its blessings. I should really 
think my tithes and my glebe, upon such a 
plan, worth twenty years' purchase more than 
under the present system. Suppose the Catho- 
lic la3rman were to think it an evil, that his 
own church should be less splendidly endowed 
than that of the Protestant Church, whose 
population is so inferior ; yet if he were free 
himself, an I had nothing to complain of, he 
would not rush into rebellion and insurrection, 
merely to augment the income of his priest 
At present you bind the laity and clergy in one 
common feeling of injustice ; each feels for 
himself, and talks of the injuries of the other. 
The obvious consequence of Catholic emanci- 

Sation would be to separate their interests, 
tut another important consequence of Catho- 
lic emancipation would be to improve the con- 
dition of the clergy. Their chapels would be 
put in order, their incomes increased, and we 
^ould heat nothing more of the Catholic 



Church. If this measure were carried in 
March, I believe by the January following, lie 
whole question would be as completely forgot* 
ten as the sweating sickness, and that nine 
Doctor Doyles, at the rate of thirty years to a 
Doyle, would pass away one after the other, 
before any human being heard another sylla^ 
ble on the subject All men gradually yield to 
the comforts of a good income. Give the Irish 
archbishop 1S002. per annum; the bishop 800L, 
the priest 3002., the coadjutor 1002., per annum, 
and the cathedral of Dublin is almost as saft 
as the Cathedral of York.* This is the real 
secret of putting aa end to the Catholic ques* 
tion ; there is no other; but, remember, I am 
speaking of provision for the Catholic clergy 
aiter emancipation, not before* There is not 
an Irish clergyman of the Church of Rome who 
would touch one penny of the public money 
before the laity were restored to civil riglits, 
and why not pay the Catholic clergy as well 
as the Presbyterian clergy! Ever since the 
year 180$, the Presbyterian clergy in the North 
of Ireland have been paid by the government, 
and the grant is annually brought forward in 
Parliament ; and not only are the Presbyterians 
paid, but one or two other species of Protest 
ant dissenters. The consequence has been 
loyalty and peace. This way of appeasing 
dissenters you may call expensive, but is there 
no expense in iirjustice? You have at this 
moment an army of 30,000 men in Ireland, 
horse, foot, and artillery, at an annual expense 
of a million and a half of money; about one- 
third of this sum would be the expense of the 
allowance to the Catholic clergy; and this 
army is so necessary, that the government dare 
not at this moment remove a single regiment 
from Ireland. Abolish these absurd and dis- 
graceful distinctions, and a few troops of horse 
to help the constables on fair days will be more 
than sufficientfor the catholic limb of the empire. 
Now for a very few of the shameful misre* 
presentations circulated respecting the Irish 
Catholics, for I repeat again that we have no- 
thing to do with Spanish or Italian, but with 
Irish Catholics ; it is not true that the Irish 
Catholics refuse to circulate the Bible in Eng- 
lish; on the contrary, they have in Ireland 
circulated several editions of the Scriptures 
in English. In the last year, the Catholic pre- 
lates prepared and put forth a stereotjrpe edi- 
tion of the Bible,, of a small print and low 
price, to insure its general circulation. They 
circulate the Bible with their own notes, and 
how, as Catholics, can they act otherwise 1 
Are not our prelates and Bartlett's buildings 
acting in the same manner? And must not 
all churches, if they are consistent, act in 

* 1 My olMMt, becante 1 hate to ovaratate an argument, 
and it m impomible to deny that there is danger to a 
church, to whkh seren millions contribute largely, and 
in whieh elx millionf ditbeliere : my argument merely It, 
that such a church would be more safe in proportion aa 
it interfered less with the comforts and ease of its natu- 
ral enemies, and rendered their position more deslrabia 
and agreeable. I firmly bellere the Toleration Act to bo 
quite as conducire to the security of the Church of Eng- 
land as it is to the dissenters. Perfect toleration and the 
abolition of erery Incapacity as a consequence of religious 
opinions, are not, what Is commonly called, a receipt for 
Innovation, but a receipt for the quiet and permanence of 
every establishment which has the real good leaae tc 
adopt h. 
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the same manner t The Bibles Catholics quar- 
rel with, are Protestant Bibles wiihont notes, 
or Protestant Bibles with Protestant notes, and 
how can they do otherwise without giving up 
their religion 1 They deny, upon oath, that the 
infallibility of the pope is any necessary part 
of the Catholic faith. They, upon oath, de- 
clare that Catholic people are forbidden to wor- 
ship images, and saints, and relics. They, 
npon oath, abjure the temporal power of the 
pope, or his right to absolve any Catholic from 
his oaUi. They renounce, upon oath, all right 
to forfeit lands, and covenant, upon oath, not 
to destroy or plot against the Irish Protestant 
Church. What more can any man want whom 
any thing will content 1 

Some people talk as if they were quite teased 
and worried by the eternal clamours of the Ca^ 
tholics ; but if you are eternally unjust, can you 
expect any thing more than to be eternally 
vexed by the victims of your injustice 1 You 
want all the luxury of oppression without any 
of its inconvenience. I should think the Catho- 
lics very much to blame, if they ever ceased 
to importune the legislature for justice, so long 
as they could find one single member of Par- 
liament who would advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort 
of the county of York, or by any decision of 
Parliament against them, is utterly hopeless* 
Every year increases the Catb^lM^ population, 
and the Catholic wealth, and the Catholic 
claims, till you are caught in one of those po- 
litical attitudes to which all countries are occa- 
sionally exposed, in which you are utterly 
helpless, and must give way to their claims ; 
and if you do it then, you will do it badly ; you 
may call it an arrangement, but arrangen^nts 
made at such times are much like the bargains 
between an highwayman and a traveller, a 
pistol on one side, and a purse on the other; 
the rapid scramble \)f armed violence, and the 
unqualified surrender of helpless timidity. If 
yovk think the thing mutt be done at tome time or 
another f do it when you art calm and potcerful, and 
when you need not do it. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who 
are very much afraid of being afraid; who 
cannot brook the idea of doing any thing from 
fear, and whose conversation is full of fire 
and sword, when any apprehension of resist- 
ance is alluded to. I have a perfect confi- 
dence in the high and unyielding spirit, and in 
the military courage of the English; and I 
have no doubt but that many of the country 
gentlemen, who now call out no Popery, would 
fearlessly put themselves at the head of their 
embattled yeomanry, to control the Irish Catho- 
lics. My objection to such courage is, that 
it would certainly be exercised unjustly, and 
probably exercised in vain. I should depre- 
cate any rising of the Catholics as the most 
grievous misfortune which could happen to 
the empire and to themselves. They had far 
better endure all they do endure, and a great 
deal worse, than try the experiment But if 
*hrj uo try u, ytm may depend vpon it, thry will do 
nt at theii (rttm time, and not at yours. They will 
not select a fortnight in the summer, during a 
profound peace, when corn and money abound, 
and when the Catholics of Europe are uncon- 



cerned spectators. If you make a resoKitiiHi 
to be unjust, you must make anoUier raohh 
tion to be always strong, always vigilant, and 
always rich; you must commit no blvndcn» 
exhibit no deficiencies, and meet with no mis- 
fortunes ; you must present a square phalanx 
of impenetrable strength, for keen-eyed revengs 
is riding round your ranks ; and if one hevt 
falters, or one hand trembles, yon are lost 

You may call all this threatening ; I am sure 
I have no such absurd intention; hut wish 
only, in sober sadness, to point oDt whau ap- 
pears to me to be the inevitable conaequences 
of the conduct we pursue. If danger be not 
pointed out and insisted upon, how is it to be 
avoided 1 My firm belief is, that England 
will be compelled to grant ignominionsly what 
she now refuses haughtily. Remember what 
happened respecting Ireland in the Americin 
war. In 1779, the Irish, whose trade was coB' 
pletdy restricted by English laws, asked for 
some little relaxation, some liberty to export 
her own products, and to import the products 
of other countries ; their petition was flung out 
of the house with the utmost disdain, and by 
an immense majority. In April, 1782, 70,06^ 
Irish volunteers were under arms, the reprs- 
sentatives of 170 armed corps vnt at Ulster, 
and the English Parliament (the Lords and 
Commons, both on the same day and with onlf 
one dissentient voice, the ministers moving the 
question) were compelled, in the most dis- 
graceful and precipitate manner, to acknow- 
ledge the complete independence of the Irish 
nation, and nothing but the good ttnte and wmit' 
ration of Grattan prevented the teparati^m •f tkt 
two crownt. 

It is no part of my province to defend every 
error of the Catholic Church : I believe it has 
many errors, though I am sure these errors 
are grievously exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented. I should think it a vast aeeessioD to 
the happiness of mankind, if every Catholic 
in Europe were converted to the Protestant 
faith. The question is not, whether there 
shall be Catholics^ but the question (as they 
do exist and you cannot get rid of them) is, 
what are you to do with them 1 Are you to 
make men rebels because you cannot make 
them Protestants! and are you to endanger 
your state, because you cannot enlarge your 
church! England is the ark o liberty: the 
English Church I believe to be one of the 
best establishments in the world ; but what is 
to become of England, of its church, of its 
free institutions, and the beautiful political 
model it holds out to mankind, if Ireland 
should succeed in connecting itself with any 
other European power hostile to England 1 I 
join in the cry of no Popery as lustily as any 
man in the streets who does not know whether 
the pope lives in Cumberland or Westmore- 
land; but I know that it is impossible to keep 
down European Popery, and European ty- 
ranny, without the assistance, or with the op- 
position of Ireland. If you give the Irish their 
privileges, the spirit of the nation will over- 
come the vspirit of the church ; they will cheer- 
fully serve you against all enemies, and chant 
a Te Deum for your victories over all the Ca^ 
tholic armies of Europe. If it be true, as her 
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•Demies say, that the Roman Catholic Church 
is waging war all over Europe, against com- 
mon sense, against public liberty ; selling the 
people to the kings and nobles, and labouring 
for the few against the many; all this is an 
additional reason why I would fonify England 
and Protestantism by every concession to Ire- 
land : why I should take care that our attention 
was not distracted, nor our strength wasted by 
internal dissension ; why I would not paraljrze 
those arms which wield the sword of justice 
among the nations of the world, and lift up the 
buckler of safety. If the Catholic religion in 
Ireland is an abuse, you must tolerate that 
abuse, to prevent its extension and t3rranny 
over the rest of Europe. If you will take a 
long view instead of a confined view, and look 
generally to the increase of human happiness, 
tht but cheek itpon the tnereoie of Popery, the beet 
meurity for the tatabUehment of the Proteetawt 
Chwrh tt, that the BrUieh empire thaU bepreeerved 
in a Mtate of the grtateet ttrengfh, union and opth 
tenet. My cry, then, is, no Popery; therefore 
emancipate &e Catholics, that they may not 
join with foreign Papists in time of war. 
Chwreh for ever; therefore emancipate the Ca^ 
tholics, that they mav not help to pull it down. 
King for ever; therefore emancipate the Catho- 
lics, that they may become his loyal subjects. 
Oreiu Britain fir ever; therefore emancipate 
the Catholics, that they may not put an end to its 
perpetuity. Ow government ia eeeerUiaUy Prth 
tettant ; therefore, by emancipating the Catho- 
lics, give up a few circumstances which have 
nothing to do with the essence. The Catholiei 
mre ditgmted enemiet; therefore, by emancipa- 
tion, turn them into open friends. They have 
m dtmbU allegiance; therefore, by emancipation, 
make their allegiance to their king so grateful, 
that they will never confound it with the spirit- 
ualAdlegiance to their pope. It is very diffi- 
cult for electors, who are much occupied by 
other matters, to choose the right path amid 
the rage and fury of faction ; but I give you 
one mark, vote for a free aitar ; give what the 
law compels you to give to the establishment; 
(that done,) no chains, no prisons, no bonfires 
for a man's faith ; and, above all, no modem 
chains and prisons under the names of dis- 
qualifications and incapacities, which are only 
the emelty and tyranny of a more eivilized age; 
civil offices open to all, a Catholic or a Protest- 
ant alderman, a Moravian, or a Church of 
England, or a Wesleyan justice ; no oppreetion, 
no tyranwy in behef: a free altar, an open road to 
heaven; no human ineolenee, no human narrouoneee, 
hallowed by the name of God, 

Every man in trade must have experienced 
the difficulty of getting in a bill from an un- 
willing paymaster. If you call in the morn- 
ing, the gentleman is not up ; if in the middle 
of the day, he is out ; if in the evening, there 
it company. If you ask mildly, you are indif- 
ferent to die time of pa3rment; if you press, 
you are impertinent No time and no manner 
can render such a message agreeable. So it 
is with the poor Catholics ; their message is 
so disagreeable, that their time and manner 
ean never be right ** Not this session. Not 
now; on no account at the present time; any 
9iher time than this. The great mass of the 



Catholics are so torpid on the subject, that the 
question is clearly confined to the ambition of 
the few, or the whole Catholic population are 
so leagued together, that the object is clearly 
to intimidate the mother-ccuntiy." In short, 
the Catholics want justice, and we do not 
mean to be just, and the most specious method 
of reAisal is, to have it believed that they are 
refused from their own folly, and not from our 
fault 

What if O'Connell (a man certainly of ex- 
traordinary talents and eloquence) is some- 
times violent and injudicious 1 What if 
0*6orman and 0*Sullivan have spoken ill of 
the Reformation 1 Is a great stroke of national 
policy to depend on such childish considera- 
tions as these 1 If these chains ought to re- 
main, could I be induced to remove them by 
the chaste language and humble deportment 
of him who wears them t If they ought to be 
struck away, would I continue them, because 
my taste was ofifended by the coarse insolence 
of a goaded and injured captive 1 Would I 
make Uiat great measure to depend on the irri- 
tability of my own feelings, which ought to 
depend upon policy and justice! The more 
violent and the more absurd the conduct of 
the Catholics, the greater the wisdom of eman- 
cipation. If they were always governed 
by men of consummate prudence and mode- 
ration, your justice in refusing would be the 
same, but your danger would be less. The 
levity and irritability of the Irish character are 
pressing reasons whv all just causes of pro- 
vocation should be tuen away, and those high 
passions enlisted in the service of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the papal empire* 
it is often argued that the will remains the 
same ; that the pontiff would, if he eould, exer- 
cise the same mfiuence in Europe ; that the 
Catholic Church woM, if it eoM, tjrrannize 
over the rights and opinions of mankind; but 
if the power is taken away, what signifies the 
will! If the pope thunders in vain against 
the kingdoms of the earth, of what consequence 
is his disposition to thunder 1 If mankind are 
too enlightened and too humane to submit to 
the cruelties and hatreds of a Catholic priest- 
hood ; if the Protestants of the empire are suf- 
ficiently strong to resist it, wh^ are we to alarm 
ourselves with the barren vohtion, unseconded 
by the requisite power 1 I hardly know in 
what order or description of men I should 
choose to confide, if they emdd do as they would; 
the best security is, that the rest of the world 
will not let them do as they wish to do ; and 
having satisfied m3rself of this, I am not very 
careful about the rest 

Our government is called essentially Protest- 
ant; but if it be essentially Prctestant in tha 
imposition of taxes, it should ^e essentially 
Protestant in the distribution cf offices. The 
treasury is open to all religions. Parliament 
only to one. The tax-gatherer is the most in* 
dulgent and liberal of human beings : he ex- 
cludes no creed, imposes no articles; but 
counts Catholic cash, pockets Protestant pa- 
per; and is candidly and impartially oppres- 
sive to every description of the Christian 
world. Can any thing be more base than 
when you want the blood or the monev of th# 
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Catholics, to forg«t that they are Catholics, and 
U> remember only that they are British sub- 
jects ; and when they ask for the benefits of 
the British constitution, to remember only that 
they are Catholics, and to forget that they are 
British subjects 1 

No Popery was the cry of the great English 
Revolution, because the increase and prevalence 
of Popery in England would, at that period, 
have rendered this island tributary to France. 
The Irish Catholics were, at that period, 
broken to pieces by the severity and military 
execution of Cromwell, and by the penal laws. 
They are since become a great and formidable 
people. The same dread of foreign influence 
makes it now necessary that they should be 
restored to political rights. Must the friends 
of rational liberty join in a clamour against the 
Catholics now, beMuse,in a very different state 
of the world, they excited that clamour a hun- 
dred years agof I remember a house near 
Battersea Bridge which caught fire, and there 
was a general cry of ** Water, water!'* Ten 
years i^er, the Thames rose, and the people 
of the house were nearly drowned. Would it 
not have been rather singular to have said to 
the inhabitants, ** I heard you calling for water 
ten years ago, why don't you call for it now 1" 

There are some men who think the present 
times so incapable c^ forming any opinions, 
that they are always looking back to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. Now, as the Catholics 
sat in the English Parliament to the reign of 
Charles II. and in the Irish Parliament, I believe, 
till the reign of King William, the precedents 
are more in their favour than otherwise ; and 
to replace them in the Parliament seems rather 
to return to, than to deviate from the practice 
of our ancestors. 

If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper 
the rider, and he will not stick so close ; don't 
torment the animal ridden, and his violence 
will be less dangerous. 

The strongest evidence against the Catho- 
lics is that of Colonel John Irvine ; he puts 
every thing against them in the strongest light, 
and Colonel John (with great actual, though, I 
am sore, with no intentional exaggeration) does 
not pretend to say there would be more than 
forty-six members returned for Ireland who 
were Catholics ; bat how many members are 
there in the House now returned by Catholics, 
and compelled, from the fear of losing their 
seats, to vote in favour of every measure which 
concerns the Catholic Church 1 The Catholic 
party, as the colonel justly observes, was form- 
ed when you admitted them to the elective 
franchise. The Catholic party are increasing 
so much in boldness, that &ey will soon require 
of the members they return, to oppose generally 
any government hostile to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and they will turn out those who do not 
comply with this rule. If this is done, the 
phalanx so much dreaded from emancipation 
IS found at once without emancipation. This 
consequence of resistance to the Catholic claims 
is well worth the attention of those who make 
use of the cry of no Popery, as a mere peliti- 
cal engine. 

We are taun\evi i/rilh our prop\\el\ca\ 5\>*\x*\\, 
ifecBuse il is said by the advocaxes ot vYie C^« 



tholic question that the thing mvst come ta 
pass; that it is inevitable: our prophecy, he v- 
ever, is founded upon experience and eomiKMi 
sense, and is nothing more than the appUcatioa 
of the past to the future. In a few years' tiBM^ 
when the madness and wretebedness of war 
are forgotten, when the greater part of thott 
who have lost in war, legs and arms, heahb 
and sons, have gone to their gravaa, the 
same scenes will be acted over again in the 
world. France, Spain, Russia, and America, 
will be upon us. The Cathdies will watch 
their opportunity, and soon settle the questioa 
of Catholic emancipation. To suppoM that 
any nation can go on in the midst of fordgi 
wars, denying common justice to seven mil* 
lions of men, in the heart of the empire, awa- 
kened to their situation, and watching for the 
critical moment of redress, does, I confess, a]^ 
pear to me to be the height of extravagaaca. 
To foretell the consequence of such causes, in 
my humble apprehension, demands no more of 
shrewdness than to point out the probable re- 
sults of leaving a lighted candle stock up in aa 
open barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of man- 
kind believe that the state of things is ever to 
be otherwise than they have been accustomed 
to see it. I have very often heard old persons 
describe the impossibility of making any one 
believe that the American colonies could ever 
be separated from this country. It was always 
considered as an idle dream of discontented 
politicians, good enough to fill up the periods of a 
speech, but which no practical man, devoid of 
the spirit of party, considered lo be within the 
limits of possibility. There was a period when 
the slightest concession would have satisfied 
the Americans ; but all the world was in heroics ; 
one set of gentlemen met at the Lamb, and ano- 
ther at the Lion : blood and treasure men, brAtb- 
ing war, vengeance, and contempt; and in eight 
years afterwards, an awkward-looking gentle- 
man in plain clothes walked up to the drawing- 
room of St. James's, in the midst of the gentlemen 
of the Lion and Lamb, and was introduced as 
the ambauador from the Unittd States of jhneriea. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations 
from common things — but in seeing swine 
driven, I have often thought of the Catholic 
question and of the different methods of govera- 
ing mankind. The object, one day, was to 
drive some of these animals along a path, to a 
field where they had not been before. The 
man could by no means succeed ; instead of 
turning their faces to the north, and proceeding 
quietly along, they made for the east and west, 
rushed back to the south, and positively refused 
to advance ; a reinforcement of rustics was 
called for; maids, children, neighbours, all 
helped; a general rushing, screaming, and 
roaring ensued ; but the main object was not 
in the slightest degree advanced ; after a long 
delay, we resolved (though an hour before we 
should have disdained such a compromise) to 
have recourse to Catholic emancipation ; a 
little boy was sent before them with a handful 
of barley : a few grains were scattered in the 
path, and the bristly herd were speedily and 
^«XeV^ ^oxvA\3Lt\ftd vcs vKe 5jla.ce of their destina- 
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Ireath with driving, compelling the Dake of 
York to s^ear, and the chancellor to strike at 
them with the mace, Lord Liverpool woald 
condescend, in his graceful manner, to walk 
before the Catholic doctors with a basket of 
barley, what a deal of ink and blood would be 
laved to mankind. 

Bicaute the CathoUcM art vntoUranU loc wiU be 
iiUoleraiU; but did any body ever hear before 
lluU a gcvemment is to imitate the vices of its 
•nbjectj ] If the Irish were a rash, violent, 
mad intemperate race, are they to be treated 
with rashness, violence, and intemnerance 1 
If they were addicted to fraud and falsehood, 
are they to be treated by those who rule them 
with fraud and falsehood! Are there to be 
perpetual races in error and vice between the 
people and the lords of the people 1 Is the su- 
preme power, always to find virtues among the 
people; never to teach them by example, or 
ODprove them by laws and institutions t Make 
mil sects free, and let them learn the value of 
the blessing to others, by their own enjo3rment 
of it; but if not, let them learn it by your vigi- 
lance and firm resistance to every thing intole- 
rant Toleration will then become a habit 
and a practice, ingrafted upon the manners of 
a people, when they find the law too strong for 
fhem, and that there is no use in being intole- 
rant. 

It is very true that the Catholics have a 
double allegiance,* but it is equally true that 
their second or spiritual allegiance has nothing 
to do with civil policy, and does not, in the 
most distant manner, interfere with their alle- 
giance to the crown* What is meant by alle- 
giance to the crown, is, I presume, obedience 
to acts of Parliament, and a resistance to those 
who are constitutionally proclaimed to be the 
enemies of the country. I have seen and heard 
of no instance, for this century and a half last 
past, where the spiritual sovereign has pre- 
aumed lo meddle with the affairs of the tempo- 
ral sovereign. The Catholics deny him such 
power by the most solemn oaths which the wit 
of man can devise. In every war, the army 
and navy are full of Catholic officers and sol- 
diers ; and if their allegiance in temporal mat- 
ters is unimpeachable and unimpeached, what 
matters to whom they choose to pay spiritual 
obedience, and to adopt as their guide in geno^ 
flexion and psalmody 1 Suppose these same 
Catholics were foolish enough to be governed 
by a sr^ of Chinese moralists in their diet, this 
would Le a third allegiance ; and if they were 
regulated by Brahmins in their dress, this 
would be a fourth allegiance ; and if they re- 
ceived the directions of the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church, in educating their children, here 
is another allegiance: and as long as they 
fought, and paid taxes, and kept clear of the 
quarter sessions and assizes, what matters 
how many fanciful supremacies and frivolous 
allegiances they choose to manufacture or ac- 
cumulate for themselves t 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gen- 
tlemen, before they ordered their post-chaises 

* The same double allegiance exiite In every Catholic 
country in Europe. The ipiritual head of the country 
Hwmf French, Spanish, and Austrian Catholics, la tha 
' ; the politic*! head, the king or emperor. 



for a no-Popery meeting, would read the most 
elementary defence of these people, and inform 
themselves even of the rudiments of the ques- 
tion. If the Catholics meditate the resumption 
of the Catholic property, why do they purchase 
that which they know (if the fondest object of 
their political life succeed) must be taken 
away from themi Why is not an attempt 
made to purchase a quietus from the rebel who 
is watching the blessed revolutionary moment 
for regaining his possessions, and revelling in 
the unbounded sensuality of mealy and waxy 
enjoyments! But aAer all, who are the de- 
scendants of the rightful possessors 1 The 
estate belonged to the O'Rourkes, who were 
hanged, drawn and quartered in the time of 
Cromwell : true, but before that, it belonged to 
the O'Connors, who were hanged, drawn and 
quartered in Uie time of Henry VIL The 
0*8nllivans have a still earlier plea of suspen- 
sion, evisceration and division. Who is the 
rightful possessor of the estate 1 We forget 
that Catholic Ireland has been murdered three 
times over by its Protestant masters. 

Mild and genteel people do not like the idea 
of persecution, and are advocates for tolera- 
tion ; bat then they think it no act of intole- 
rance to deprive Catholics of political power. 
The history of all this is, that all men secretly 
like to punish others for not being of the same 
opinion with themselves, and that this sort of 
privation is the only species of persecution, of 
which the improved feeling and advanced 
cultivation of the ajge will admit. Fire and 
fagot, chains and stone walls, have been cla- 
moured away ; nothing remains but to mortify 
a man's pride, and to limit his resources, and 
to set a mark upon him, by cutting him off 
from his fair share of political power. B^ 
this receipt, insolence is gratified, and humani- 
ty is not shocked. The gentlest Protestant can 
see, with dry eyes. Lord Stourton excluded 
from Parliament, though he would abominate 
the most distant idea of personal cruelty to Mr. 
Petre. This is only to say that he lives in the 
nineteenth, instead of the sixteenth century, 
and that he is as intolerant in religious matters 
as the state of manners existing in his age will 
permit. Is it not the same spirit which wounds 
the pride of a fellow-creature on account of his 
faith, or which caste his body into the flames 1 
Are they any thing else but degrees and modi- 
fications of the same principle 1 The minds 
of these two men no more differ because 
they differ in their degrees of punishment, than 
their bodies differ, because one wore a doublet 
in the time of Mary, and the other wears a coat 
in the reign of George. I do not accuse them 
of intentional cruelty and injustice; I am sure 
there are very many excellent men who would 
be shocked if they could conceive themselves 
to be guilty of any thing like cruelty ; but they 
innocently give a wrong name to the bad spirit 
which is within them, and think they are tole- 
rant, because they are not as intolerant as they 
could have been in other times, but cannot 
be now. The true spirit is to search after Qod 
and for another life with lowliness of heart; tci 
fling down no man's altar, to punish no man's 
prayer ; to heap no penalties smd no ^aias otx 
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uingnesy and in yaried forms, and io temples 
of a thousand shapes, but with one deep sense 
of human dependence, men pour forth to Qod. 

It is completely untrue that the Catholic re- 
ligion is what it was three centuries ago, or 
that it is unchangeable and unchanged. These 
are mere words, without the shadow of truth to 
support them. If the pope were to address a 
bull to the kingdom of Ireland, excommunicat- 
ing the Duke of York, and cutting him off from 
the succession, for his Protestant effusion in 
the House of Lords, he would be laughed at as 
a lunatic in all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. 
The Cathol ics would not now burn Protestants as 
heretics. In many parts of Europe, Catholics 
and Protestants worship in one church — Catho- 
lics at eleven, Protestants at one ; Uiey sit in the 
same Parliament, are elected to the same office, 
lire together without hatred or friction, under 
equal laws. Who can see and know these 
things, and say that the Catholic religion is 
unchangeable and unchanged ? 

I have oAen endeavoured to reflect upon th» 
causes which, from time to time, raised such 
a clamour against the Catholics, and I think 
the following are among the most conspicuous : 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties 
inflicted upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

8. A belief that the Catholics are unfriendly 
to liberty. 
4* That their morality is not good. 

5. That they meditate the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men who 
have no sort of belief in the danger of emanci- 
pation, but who make use of no Popery as a 
political engine. 

7. A mean and sef^sh spirit of denying to 
others the advantages we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing 
others, who offend our self-love by presuming, 
on important points, to entertain opinions op- 
posite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of 
the majority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candour, 
add, as a tenth cause, a real apprehension on 
the part of honest and reasonable men, that it 
is dangerous to grant farther concessions to the 
Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make a short 
reply, in the order in which I have placed 
them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are very 
miserable reasons for the continuation of 
penal and incapacitating laws, and one side 
has as much to recollect as the other. 

2. The state has nothing to do with questions 
purely theological. 

3. It is ill to say this in a country whose 
free institutions were founded by Catholics, 
and it is often said by men who care nothing 
about free institutions. 

4. It is not true. 

d. Make their situation so comfortable, that 
it will not be worth their while to attempt an 
r.nteqirise so desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because 
// is too dangerous ; it is spoiling Ihe \ab\e in 
order to win the ssLiae. 



The 7th and 8th causes exercise a 
share of influence in every act of intoleraneei 
The 9th must, of course, comprehend tht 
greatest number. 

10. Of the existence of such a class of no 
Poperists as this, it would be the height of in- 
justice to doubt, but I confess it excites in bm 
a very great degree of astonishment. 

Suppose, aAer a severe struggle, you put the 
Irish down, if they are mad and foolish enongb 
to recur to open violence ; yet are Uie retarded 
industry, and the misapplied energies of so 
many xnillions of men to go for nothing ? Is it 
possible to forget all the wealth, peace and 
happiness which are to be sacrificed for twenty 
years to come, to Aese pestilential and dis- 
graceful squabbles 1 Is there no horror in 
looking forward to a long period in which me^ 
instead of ploughing and spinning, will curse 
and hate, and bum and murder 1 
. There seems to me a sort of injustice and 
impropriety in our deciding at all upon the 
Catholic question. It should be left to those 
Irish Protestants whose shutters are bullet- 
proof; whose dinner-table is regularly spread 
with knife, fork, and cocked pistol ; salt cellar 
and powder-flask. Let the opinion of those 
persons be resorted to, who sleep in sheet-iroo 
night-caps ; who have fought so often and so 
nobly before their scullery door, and defended 
the parlour passage as bravely as Leonidas de- 
fended the pass of Thermopylae. The Irish 
Protestant members see and know the state of 
their own country. Let their votes decide* 
the case. We are quiet and at peace; our 
homes may be defended with a feather, and 
our doors fastened with a pin ; and as ignorant 
of what armed and insulted Popeiy is, as we 
are of the state of New Zealand, we pretend to 
regulate by our clamours the religious factions 
of Ireland. 

It is a very pleasant thing to trample upon 
Catholics, and it is also a very pleasant thing 
to have an immense number of pheasants run- 
ning about your woods ; but there come thirty 
or forty poachers in the night, and fight wi& 
thirty or forty game preservers; some are 
killed, some fractured, some scalped, some 
maimed for life. Poachers are caught up and 
hanged ; a vast body of hatred and revenge 
accumulates in the neighbourhood of the great 
man ; and he says " the sport is not worth the 
candle. The preservation of game is a very 
agreeable thing, but I will not sacrifice the 
happiness of my life to it This amusement^ 
like any other, may be purchased too dearly.* 
So it is with the Irish Protestants ; they are 
finding out that Catholic exclusion may be 
purchased too dearly. Maimed cattle, fired 
ricks, threatening letters, barricadoed houses, 
to endure all this, is to purchase superiority at 
too dear a rate, and this is the inevitable state 
of two parties, the one of whom are unwilling 
to relinquish their ancient monopoly of power, 
while the other party have, at length, disco- 
vered their strength, and are determined to be 
free. 
Gentlemen (with the best intentions, I 
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tore) meet together in a county town, and 
enter into resolutions that no farther conces- 
sions are to be made to the Catholics ; but if 
you will not let them into Parliament, why not 
allow them to be king's counsel, or Serjeants 
at law 1 Why are they excluded by law from 
some corporations in Ireland, and admissible, 
though not admitted, to others 1 I think, before 
inch general resolutions of exclusion are 
adopted, and the rights and happiness of so 
many millions of people disposed of, it would 
be decent and proper to obtain some tolerable 
information of what the present state of Uie 
Irish Catholics is, and of the vast number of 
insignificant offices from which they are ex- 
cluded. Keep them from Parliament, if you 
think it right, but do not, therefore, exclude 
them from any thing else, to which you think 
Catholics may be fairly admitted without 
danger; and as to their content or discontent, 
there can be no sort of reason why discontent 
should not be lessened, though it cannot be 
removed. 

You are shocked by the present violence and 
abuse used by the Irish Association; by whom 
are they driven to iti and whom are you to 
thank for it! Is therr a hope left to them? 
Is any term of endurance alluded to 1 any scope 
or boundary to their patience 1 Is the minister 
waiting for opportunities 1 Have they reason 
to believe that they are wished well to by the 

Keatest of the great! Have they brighter 
pes in another reign ! Is there one clear 
spot in the horizon ! any thing that you have 
left to them, but that disgust, hatred and 
despair, which, breaking out into wild elo- 
quence, and acting upon a wild people, are 
preparing every day a mass of treason and dis- 
affection, which may shake this empire to its 
very centre ! and you may laugh at Daniel 
O'Connell, and treat him with contempt, and 
turn his metaphors into ridicule ; but Daniel 
has, after all, a great deal of real and powerful 
eloquence; and a strange sort of misgiving 
sometimes comes across me, that Daniel and 
the doctor are not quite so great fools as many 
most respectable country clergymen believe 
them to be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation, 
but is there any end to the obloquy and abuse 
with which the Catholics are upon every point, 
and from every quarter, assailed! Is there 
any one folly, vice, or crime, which the blind 
furr of Protestants does not lavish upon them ! 
and do you suppose all this is to be heard in 
silence, and without retaliatioh<! Abuse as 
much as you please, if you are going to eman- 
cipate, but if you intend to do nothing for the 
Catholics but to call them names, you must 
not be put out of temper if you receive a few 
ugly appellations in return. 

The great object of men who love party bet- 
ter than truth, is to have it believed that the 
Catholics alone have been persecutors; but 
what can be more flagrantly unjust than to 
take our notions of history only from the con- 
quering and triumphant party ! If you think 
the Catholics have not their Book of Mart3rr8 
ai well as the Protestants, take the following 
enumeration of some of their most learned and 
OMnful writers. 



The whole number of Catholics who hav« 
suffered death in England for the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion since the Reform** 
tion: 

Henry Vin., ... 69 

Elizabeth, . • . M4 

James L, . • . S6 

Charles L, and 

Commonwealth, 

Charles n., ... 8 



J 



S3 



Total, - • - 819 

Henry VIIL, with consummate impartia.* 
ity, burnt three Protestants and hanged four 
Catholics for different errors in religion on tbe 
same day, and the same place. Elizabeth 
burnt two Dutch Anabaptists for some theo- 
logical tenets, July 83, 1676, Fox the martvro- 
logist vainly pleading with the queen in their 
favour. In 1579, the same Protestant queen 
cut off" the hand of Stubbs, the author of a tract 
against popish connection, of Singleton, the 
"printer, and Page, the disperser of the book. 
Camden saw it done. Warburton properly 
says it exceeds in cruelty any thing done by 
Charles L On the 4th of June, Mr. Elias 
Thacker and Mr. John Capper, two ministers 
of the Brownist persuasion, were hanged at St 
Edmundsbury, for dispersing books against 
the Common Prayer. With respect to the 
great part of the Catholic victims, the law was 
fully and literally executed ; after being hanged 
up, they were cut down alive, dismembered, 
ripped up, and their bowels burnt before their 
faces; after which, they were beheaded and 
quartered. The time employed in this butch- 
ery was very considerable, and, in one in- 
stance, lasted more than half an hour. 

The uncandid excuse for all this is, that the 
greater part of these men were put to death 
for political, not for religious crimes. That 
is, a law is first passed making it high treason 
for a priest to exercise his Amotion in England^ 
and so, when he is caught and burnt. Skis is 
not religious persecution, but an offence against 
the state. We are, I hope, all too busy to need 
any answer to such childish, uncandid reason- 
ing as this. 

The total number of those who suffered capi- 
tallv in the reign of Elizabeth, is stated by 
Dodd, in his Church History,* to be one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine; fhrther inquiries made 
their number to be two hundred and four: 
fifteen of these were condemned for denying 
the queen's supremacy; one hundred ana 
twenty-six for the exercise of priestly functicns; 
and the others for being reconciled to the 
Catholic faith, or for aiding and assisting 
priests. In this list, no person is included who 
was executed for any plot, real or imaginary, 
except eleven, who suffered for the pretended 
plot of Rheims ; a plot, which Dr. Milner justly 
observes, was so daring a forgery, that even 
Camden allows the sufferers to have been po» 

* The total number of miflkren in the reign of Queen 
Mary, Tartes, I belleTe, from SOO in the Catholic to 980 la 
the Ftoteitant accounts. I recommend all yoonf men 
who wish to fbrm some notion of what answer th« 
Catholics hare to make, to read Milner*s ** Letters to a 
PrebendatY^** and V& ftAVoiw Ww^Wka ^\ ^«AJ6S>a&%\A^>i^idB^ 
h\a Tafetai^cftaXea^. TVkVi "«'^^iD««L\«»x^^*»>BBB^P«e«»«^ 
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litical Yicdms. Besides these, mentioD is 
made in the same work of ninety Catholic 
priests, or laymen, who died in prison in the 
same reign. "About the same time," he says, 
**1 find fiily gentlemen lying prisoners in York 
Castle ; moit of them perished there, of vermin, 
famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, damp, fever, whip- 
ping, and broken hearts, the inseparable cir- 
cumstances of prisons in those days. These 
were every week, for a twelve-mont^ together, 
dragged by main force to hear the established 
service performed in the castle chapel." The 
Catholics were frequently, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, tortured in the most dreadful man- 
ner. In order to extort answers from Father 
Campian, he was laid on the rack, and his 
limbs stretched a little, to show him, as the 
executioner termed it, what the rack was. He 
persisted in his refusal; then for several days 
successively, the torture was increased, and 
on the last two occasions he was so cruelly 
rent and torn, that he expected to expire under 
the torment While under the rack, he called 
continually upon God. In the reign of the 
Protestant Edward YI., Joan Knell was burnt 
to death, and the year after, George Parry was 
burnt also. In 1675, two Protestants, Peterson 
and Turwort, (as before stated,) were burnt to 
death by Elizabeth. In 1680, under the same 
queen, Lewes, a Protestant, was burnt to death 
at Norwich, where Francis Kett was also burnt 
for religious opinions in 1589, under the same 
great queen, who, in 1591, hanged the Protest- 
ant Hacket for heresy, in Cheapside, and put 
to death Greenwood, Barrow, and Penry, for 
being Browmisti, Southwell, a Catholic, was 
racked ten times during the reign of this sister 
•of bloody Queen Mary. In 1592, Mrs. Ward 
was hanged, drawn and quartered, for assisting 
a Catholic priest to escape in a box. Mrs. 
Lyne suffered the same punishment for har- 
bouring a priest; and in 1566, Mrs. Clitheroe, 
who was accused of relieving a priest, and re- 
fused to plead, was pressed to death in York 
Castle ; a sharp stone being placed underneath 
her back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catho- 
lics and their fellow Protestants in Germany, 
Switzerland, Geneva, France, Holland, Sweden, 
and England 1 Look to the atrocious punish- 
ment of Leighton under Laud, for writing 
against prelacy; first, his ear was cut off*, then 
his nose slit; then the other ear cut off*, then 
whipped again. Look to the horrible cruelties 
exercised by the Protestant Episcopalians on 
the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of 
Charles II., of whom 8000 are said to have 
perished in that persecution. Persecutions of 
I^rotestants by Protestants, are amply detailed 
by Chandler, in his History of Persecution ; by 
Neale, in his History of the Puritans ; by Laing, 
in his History of Scotland; by Penn, in his 
Life of Fox ; and in Brandt's History of the 
Reformation in the Low Countries; which 
furnishes many very terrible cases of the suf- 
ferings of the Anabaptists and Remonstrants. 
In 1560, the Parliament of Scotland decreed, at 
one and the same time, the establishment of 
Calvinism, and the punishment of death against 
the ancient religion : " With such indeceivXVvas\» 
(^ays Robertson) did the very persons \iiYio YiaA \ ^is\ o?[civc^, ^Si \vjx^% \ai ^^ ^^5r.wA*?»5A ^Sm^ 



Just esc^ed ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed t» 
imitate their example." Nothhig can be so 
absurd as to suppose, that in barbarous ages» 
the excesses were all committed by one religious 
par^, and none by the other. The Huguenots 
of France burnt churches, and hung priests» 
wherever they found them. Froumenteau, on« 
of their own writers, confesses, that in the 
single province of Danphiny, they killed two 
hundred and twenty priests, and one hundred 
and twelve friars. In the Low CountrieSt 
wherever Yandemcrk and Sonoi, lieutenants 
of the Prince of Orange, carried their arms, 
they uniformly put to death, and in cold blood, 
all the priests and religious Uiey could lay 
their hands on. The Protestant Servetus was 
put to death by the Protestants of Geneva, for 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity, as the 
Protestant Gentilis was, on the same score, by 
those of Berne ; add to these, Felix Mans, Rot- 
man, and Bamevald. Of Servetus, Melancthon, 
the mildest of men, declared that he deserved 
to have his bowels pulled out, and his body 
torn to pieces. The last fires of persecution 
which were lighted in England, were by Pro* 
testants. Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, was 
burnt by order of King James in Smithfield, 
on the 18th of March, 1618; on the 11th of 
April, in the same year, Edward Weightman 
was burnt at Litchfield, by order of the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry ; and 
this man was, J believe, the last person who was 
burnt in England for heresy. There was 
another condemned to the fire for the same 
heresy, but as pity was excited by the con- 
stancy of these sufi*erers, it was thought better 
to allow him to linger on a miserable life in 
Newgate. Fuller, who wrote in the reign of 
Charles II., and was a zealous Church of Eng- 
land man, speaking of the burnings in question, 
says, '* It may appear that God was well pleased 
with them." 

There are, however, grievous faults on both 
sides : and as there are a set of men, who, not 
content with retaliating upon Protestants, deny 
the persecuting spirit of the Catholics, I would 
ask them what they think of the following code, 
drawn up by the French Catholics against the 
French Protestants, and carried into execution 
for one hundred years, and as late as the year 
1765, and not repealed till 1782! 

"Any Protestant clergyman remaining in 
France three days, without coming to the 
Catholic worship, to be punished with death. 
If a Protestant sends his son to a Protestant 
schoolmaster for education, he is to forfeit 350 
livres a month, and the schoolmaster who re- 
ceives him, 50 livres. If they sent their child- 
ren to any seminary abroad, they were to forfeit 
2000 livres, and the child so sent, became in- 
capable of possessing property in France. To 
celebrate Protestant worship, exposed the 
clergyman to a fine of 2800 livres. The fine 
to a Protestant for hearing it, was 1300 livres. 
If any Protestant denied the authority of the 
pope in France, his goods were seized for the 
first offence, and he was hanged for the second. 
If any Common Prayer-book, or book of Pro- 
testant worship be found in the possession of 
3tiv^ YtoXft^NaxvV, Vv^ %Vv^\. ^^Yfe\\.^<5 Ivvrc*; for the 
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be imprisoned at pleasure for the third. Any 
person bringing from beyond sea, or selling 
any Protest^t books of worship, to forfeit 100 
livres. Any magistrates may search Protestant 
houses for sach articles. Any person, required 
by a magistrate to take an oath against the 
Protestant religion, and refusing, to be com- 
mitted to prison, and if he afterwards refuse 
again, to suffer forfeiture of goods. Any 
person, sending any money over sea to the 
support of a Protestant seminary, to forfeit his 
goods, and be imprisoned at the long's pleasure. 
Any person going over sea, for Protestant edu- 
cation, to forfeit goods and lands for life. The 
ressel to be forfeited which conveyed any 
Protestant woman or child over sea, without 
the king's license. Any person converting 
another to the Protestaut religion, to be put to 
death. Death to any Protestant priest to come 
into France ; death to the person who receives 
him ; forfeiture of goods and imprisonment to 
send money for the relief of any Protestant 
clergyman: large rewards for discovering a 
Protestant parson. Every Protestant shall 
cause his child, within one month after birth, 
to be baptized by a Catholic priest, under a 
penalty of 2000 livres. Protestants were fined 
4000 livres a^month for being absent from 
Catholic worship, were disabled from holding 
offices and emplojrments, frodi keeping arms 
in their houses, from maintaining suits at law, 
from being guardians, from practising in law 
or physic, and from holding offices, civil or 
military. They were forbidden (bravo, Louis 
XIV.!) to travel more than' five miles from 
home without license, under pain of forfeiting 
all their goods, and they might not come to 
court under pain of 2000 livres. A married 
Protestant woman when Qonvicted of being of 
that persuasion was liable to forfeit two-thirds 
of her jointure ; she could not be executrix to 
her husband, nor have any part of his goods ; 
and during her marriage, she might be kept in 
prison, unless her husband redeemed her at 
the rate of 200 livres a>month, or the third part 
of his lands. Protestants convicted of being 
such, were, within three months after their 
conviction, either to submit, and renounce their 
religion, or, if required by four magistrates, to 
abjure the realm, and if they did not depart, or 
departing returned, were to suffer death. All 
Protestants were required, under the most tre- 
mendous penalties, to swear that they con- 
sidered the pope as the head of the church. If 
they refused to take this oath, which might be 
tendered at pleasure by an3i| two magistrates, 
they could not act as advocates, procureurs, or 
notaries public. Any Protestant taking any 
office, civil or military, was compelled to abjure 
the Protestant religion ; to declare his belief in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and to take 
the Roman Catholic sacrament within six 
months, under the penalty of 10,000 livres. 
Any person professing the Protestant religion, 
and educated in the same, was required, in six 
months after the age of sixteen, to declare the 
pope to be the head of the church ; to declare 
his belief in transubstantiation, and that the 
invocation of saints was according to the doc- 
trine of the Christian religion ; failing this, Yve 
eoaUl not bold, p^sesSt or inherit landed pro- 



perty; his lands were given to the nearegt 
Catholic relation. Many taxes were doubled 
upon Protestants. Protestants keeping schoola 
were imprisoned for life, and all Protestant! 
were forbidden to come within ten miles of 
Paris or Versailles. If any Protestant had a 
horse worth more than 100 Uvres, any Catholic 
magistrate mif^t take it away, and search die 
house of the said Protestant for arms." Is not 
this a monstrous code of persecutipn t Is it 
any wonder, after reading such a spirit of 
tyranny as is here exhibited, that the tendencies 
of the Catholic religion should be suspected^ 
and that the cry of no Popery should be a 
rallying sign to every Protestant nation in 

Europe ? Forgive, gentle reader, and 

gentle elector, the trifling deception I have 
practised upon you. This code is not a code 
made by French Catholics against French 
Protestants, but by English and Irish Protest- 
ants against Engush and Irish Catholics; I 
have given it to you, for the most part, as it la 
set forth in Bums' ''Justice" of 1780: it was 
acted upon in the beginning of the last king's 
reign, and was notorious through the whole of 
Europe, as the most cruel and atrocious system 
of persecution ever instituted by one religious 

Esrsuasion against another. Of this code, Mr. 
urke says, that ** it is a truly barbarous system; 
where all the parts are an outrage on the laws 
of humanity, and the rights of nature ; it is a 
system of elaborate contrivance, as well fitted 
for the oppression, imprisonment, and degra- 
dation of a people, and the debasement of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from 
the perverted ingenuity of man." It is in vain 
to say that these cruelties were laws of politi- 
cal safety ; such has always been the plea for 
all religious cruelties ; by such arguments the 
Catholics defended the massacre of St Bartholo 
mew, and the burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of persecu- 
tion will not do ; it is unwise to make it, 
because it can be so very easily, and so very 
justly retorted. The business is, to forget and 
forgive, to kiss and be friends, and to say 
nothing of what haspast, which is to the credit 
of neither party. There have been atrocious 
cruelties, and abominable acts of injustice on 
both sides. It is not worth while to contend 
who shed the most blood, or whether (as Dr. 
Sturgess objects to Dr. Milner) death by fire 
is worse than hanging or starving in prison 
As far as England itself is concerned, the 
balance may he better preserved. Cruelties 
exercised upon the Irish go for nothing in 
English reasoning; but if it were not uncandid 
and vexatious to consider Irish persecutions* 
as part of the case, I firmly believe there have 
been two Catholics put to death for religious 
causes in Great Britain for one Protestant who 
has suffered; not that this proves much, be- 
cause the CaUiolics have enjoyed the sovereign 
power for so few years between this period 

• Tbarlo« wiitei to Henry Cromwell to eateh up mim 
tbotuand Irish bojrt, to eend to the eoloaiei. Henry 
write* baelc he hae done n ; and deiirei to know whether 
his highness wonid choose as many firls to be cancht up . 
and he adds, ** doubtless it is a business, in which Ood 
wlU apoeac .* ' Suq^qm hUU% Q«c««. Jfasni ^^^^^^ 
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■lid the Reformation, ind certainly it most be 
allowed diat they were not inactiire, during 
that period, in the great work of pions com- 
bustion. 

It is, however, some extenuation of the 
Catholic excesses, that their religion was the 
religion of the whole of Europe, when the in- 
BOTation began. They were ttie ancient lords 
and masters of faith, before men introduced 
the practice of thinking for themselres in these 
matters. The Protestants hare less excuse, 
who claimed the right of innovation, and then 
turned round upon other Protestants who acted 
upon the same principle, or upon Catholics 
inio remained as they were, ana visited them 
with all the cruelties fh)m which they had 
(hemselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused 
it; and both learnt, from their sufferings, the 
great secret of toleration and forbearance. If 
Tou wish to do good in the times in which you 
ure, contribute your efforts to perfect this 
grand woik. I have not the most distant in- 
tention to interfere in local politics, but I 
■idTise you never to give a vote to any man, 



whose only title for asking it is, that he . 

to continue the punishments, privations, and 
incapacities of any human beings, merely be- 
cause they worship God in the way they think 
best: the man who asks for your vote upon 
such a plea, is, pr96a6fy, a very weak man, who 
believes in his own bad reasoning, or a very 
artfU man, who is laughing at you for your 
credulity: at all events, he is a man who, 
knowingly or imknowingly,exposes his country 
to the greatest dangers, and hands down to 
posterity all the foolish opinions and aU the 
bad passions which prevail in those times in 
which he happens to live. Such a man is so 
far from being that friend to the church which 
he pretends to be, that he declares its safety 
cannot be reconciled with the franchises of 
the people ; for what worse can be said of the 
Chureh of England than this, that wherever it 
is judged necessary to give it a legal establish- 
ment, it becomes necessary to deprive the 
body of the people, if they adhere to their old 
opinions, of their liberties, and of all their free 
customs, and to reduce them to a state of civil 
servitude! Stsvit Sbnra. 
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A SERMON 
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RULES OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY BY WHICH OUR OPINIONS 
OF OTHER SECTS SHOULD BE FORMED: 



rmmjiensD 



UrORB THS MAYOR AND CORPORATION, IN THB CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF BRUTOLy Olf 

WSDNB8DAV, NOYEHBER 5, 1828* 



I FUBLfta this seimon (or rather allow others to publish it), because many persons, who 
know the citj of Bristol better than I do, have earnestly solicited me to do so, and are con* 
Tinced it will do good. It is not without reluctance (as far as I mjrself am concerned) that I 
send to the press such plain rudiments of common charity and common sense. 

StDVBT SmITB. 

Not. 8, 1828. 



Col. III. 13, 18. 

"Put ottfOM thi €Ud of Oodf kindneti, humbUnea of mind, mukntu, hmg-^t^eringf forbtaring mm 

anoiher, andforgmng am amother,*' 



The Church of England, in its wisdom and 
piety, has very properly ordained that a day 
of thaaksgiving should be set apart, in which 
we may return thanks to Almighty God for the 
mercies vouchsafed to this nation in their 
escape from the dreadful plot 'planned for the 
destruction of the sovereign and his Parlia- 
ment, — the forerunner, no doubt, of such san- 
guinary scenes as were suited to the manners 
of that age, and must have proved the inevit- 
able consequence of such enormous wicked- 
ness and cruelty. Such an escape is a fair 
and lawful foundation for national piety. And 
it is a comely and Christian sight to see the 
magistrates and high authorities of the land 
obedient to the ordinances of the church, and 
holding forth to their fellow-subjects a wise 
example of national gratitude and serious de- 
votion. This use of this day is deserving of 
every commendation. The idea that Almighty 
Cod does sometimes exercise a special provi- 
dence for the preservation of a whole people 
is justified by Scripture, is not repugnant to 
reason, and can produce nothing but feelings 
and opinions favourable to virtue and religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of this day is 
an honest self-congratulation that we have 
burst through those bands which the Roman 
Catholic priesthood would impose upon human 
judgment; that the Protestant Church not only 
permits, but exhorts, every man to appeal from 
numan authority to the Scriptures; that it 
makef of the clergy guides and advisers, not 
masters and oracles ; that it discourages vain 
and idle ceremonies, unmeaning observances, 
and hypocritical pomp ; and encourages free- 
dom 10 thiDking upon religion, and simpUcity 



in religious forms. It is impossible that any 
candid man should not observe the marked 
superiority of the Protestants over the Catholic 
faith in these particulars; and difficult that 
any pious man should not feel grateful to 
Almighty Providence for escape from danger 
which would have plunged this country afresh 
into so many errors and so many absurdities. 
I hope, in this condemnation of the Catholio 
religion (in which I most sincerely join its 
bitterest enemies), I shall not be so far mis- 
taken as to have it supposed that I would con- 
vey the slightest approbation of any laws 
which di|gualify or incapacitate any class of 
men from civil offices on account of religious 
opinions. I regard all such laws as fatal and 
lamentable mist^es in legislation; they are 
mistakes of troubled times, and half-barbarous 
ages. All Europe is gradually emerging from 
their influence. This country has lately, with 
the entire consent of its prelates, made a noble 
and successful effort, by the abolition of some 
of the most obnoxious laws of this class. In 
proportion as such example is followed, the 
enemies of church and state will be diminish- 
ed, and the foundation of peace, order, and 
happiness be strengthened. These are my 
opinions, which I mention, not to convert you, 
but to guard myself from misrepresentation. 
It is my duty, — it is my wish^ — ^it is the sub- 
ject of this day to point out those evils of the 
Catholic religion from which we have escaped: 
but I should be to the last degree concerned, 
if a condemnation of theological errors were 
to be construed into an approbation of laws 
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wrong, and to gain notbing by it, are surely tr 
add folly to fault, and to proclaim an under 
standing not led by the mle of reason, as vel 
as a disposition unregulated by the Christiai 
fiuth. 

Religious charity requires that we should 
not judge any sect of Christians by the repre- 
sentations of their enemies alone, without 
hearing and reading what they have to say in 
their own defence ; it requires only, of courBe^ 
to state such a rule to procure for it general 
admission. No man can pretend to say that 
such a rule is not founded upon the plainest 
principles of justice— upon those plain princi- 
ples of justice which no one thinks of violating 
in the ordinary concerns of life ; and yet I feaf 
that rule is not always very strictly adhered to 
in religious animosities. Religious hatred is 
often founded on tradition, oAen on hearsay, 
often on the misrepresentations of notorious 
enemies ; without inquiry, without the slightest 
examination of opposite reasons an^ authori- 
ties, or consideration of that which the accused 
par^ has to offer for defence or explanation. It 
IS impossible, I admit, to examine every thing ; 
many have not talents, many have not leisure, 
for such pursuits; many must be contented 
with the faith in which they have been brought 
up, and must think it the best modification of 
the Christian faith, because they are told it is 
so. But this imperfect acquaintance with re- 
ligious controversy, though not blameable 
when it proceeds from want of power, and 
want of opportunity, can be no possible justi- 
fication of violent and acrimonious opinions. 
I would say to the ignorant man, *' It is not 
your ignorance I blame; you have had no 
means, perhaps, of acquiring knowledge : die 
circumstances of your life have not led to it-^ 
may have prevented it; but then I must tell 
you, if you have not had leisure to inquire, yon 
have no right to accuse. If you are unacquaint- 
ed with the opposite arguments,— or, knowing, 
cannot balance them, it is not upon you the 
task devolves of exposing the errors, and im- 
pugning the opinions of other sects.** If cha- 
rity is ever necessary, it is in those who know 
accurately neither the accusation nor the de- 
fence. If invective, — if rooted antipathy, in 
religious opinions, is ever a breach of Chris- 
tian rules, it is so in those who, not being able 
to become wise, are not willing to become 
charitable and modest 

Any candid man, acquainted with religious 
controversy, will, I think, admit that he has 
frequently, in the course of his studies, been 
astonished by the force of arguments with 
which that cause has been defended, which he 
at first thought to be incapable of any defence 
at all. Some accusations he has found to b« 
utterly groundless; in others the facts and 
arguments have been mis-stated ; in other in- 
stances the accusation has been retorted ; in 
many cases the tenets have been defended by 
strong arguments and honest appeal to Scrip- 
ture; in many with consummate acuteness 
and deep learning. So that religious studies 
often teach to opponents a greater respect for 
each other's talents, motives, and acquire* 

.. ^„ „, „ ^.. ^, meivV^\ tiyvVy>\\>\^« Tt'a\^\^t\A\,\ft^^C iKe sub* 
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you to remember that I record these opinions 
HOC for the purpose of converting any one to 
them, which would be an abuse of the privi- 
lege of addressing you from the pulpit; not 
that I attach the slightest degree of importance 
to them because they are mine ; but merely to 
guard myself ftom misrepresentation upon a 
point on which all men's passions are, at this 
moment, so powerfully excited. 

I have siud that, at this moment, all men's 
passions are powerfully excited on this sub- 
ject If this is true, it points out to me my 
line of duty. I must use my endeavours to 
guard against the abuse of this day ; to take 
care that the principles of sound reason are 
not lost sight of; and that such excitement, 
instead of rising into dangerous vehemence, 
is calmed into active and useful investigation 
of the subject 

I shall, therefore, on the present occasion, 
not investigate generally the duties of charity 
and forbearance, but of charity and forbearance 
in religious matters ; of that Christian meek- 
ness and humility which prevent the intrusion 
of bad passions into rebgious concerns, and 
keep calm and pure the mind intent upon 
eternity. And remember, I beg of you, that 
the rules I shall offer you for the observation 
of Christian charity are general, and of uni- 
versal application. What you choose to do, 
and which way you incline upon any particu- 
lar question, are, and can be, no concern of 
mine. It would be the height of arrogance 
and presumption in me, or in any other minis- 
ter of God's word, to interfere on such points; 
I only endeavour to teach that spirit of forbear- 
ance and charity, which (though it cannot 
always prevent differences upon religious 
points) wUl ensure that these differences are 
carried on with Christian gentleness. I have 
endeavoured to lay down these rules for differ- 
ence with care and moderation ; and, if you 
will attend to them patiently, I think you will 
agree with me, that, however the practice of 
them may be forgotten, the propriety of them 
cannot be denied. 

It would always be easier to fall in with hu- 
man passions than to resist them^ but the 
ministers of God must do their duty through 
evil report, and through good report ; neither 
prevented nor excited by the interests of the 
present day. They must teach those general 
truths which the Christian religion has com- 
mitted to their care, and upon which the hap- 
piness and peace of the world depend. 

In pressing upon you the great duty of reli- 
gious charity, the inutility of the opposite de- 
fect of religious violence first offers itself to, 
and, indeed, obtrudes itself upon my notice. 
The evil of difference of opinion must exist; 
it admits of no cure. The wildest visionary 
does not now hope he can bring his fellow- 
creatures to one standard of faith. If history 
has tau&rht us any one thing, it is that man- 
Kind, on such sort of subjects, will form their 
own opinions. Therefore, to want charity in 
religious matters is at least useless ; it hardens 
*rror and provokes recrimination ; but it does 
not enlighten those whom we wish to reclaim, 
nor docs it extend doctrines w\uc\\ lo ms a\> 
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wpt to be excited hj opposition ; and, by these 
means, promote that forgiving one another^ 
and forbearing one another, which are so 
powerfully recommended by the words of my 
text 

A great deal of mischief is done by not at- 
tending to the limits of interference with each 
otiier's religious oninions^ — by not leaving to 
the power and wisaom of God that which be- 
longs to €h>d alone. Our holy religion con* 
sists of some doctrines which influence prac- 
tice, and of others which are purely specula^ 
five. If religious errors are of the former 
description, they may, perhaps, be fair objects 
of human interference ; but, if the opinion is 
merely theological and speculative, there the 
right of human interference seems to end, be- 
cause the necessity for such interference 
does not exist. Any error of this nature is 
between the Creator and the creature^ — ^be- 
tween the Redeemer and the redeemed. If 
such opinions are not the best opinions which 
can be found, God Almighty will punish the 
error, if mere error seemeth to the Almighty 
a fit object of punishment Why may not 
man wait if God waits 1 Where are we called 
upon in Scripture to pursue men for errors 
purely speculative 1—Ao assist Heaven in 
punishing those offences which belong only to 
Heaven ? — in fighting unasked for what we 
deem to be the battles of God,— of that patient 
and merciful (jk>d, who pities the frailties we 
do not pity — who forgives the errors we do 
not forgive, — who sends rain upon the just 
and the unjust, and maketh his sun to shine 
upon the evil and the good 1 

Another canon of religious charity is to re- 
vise, at long intervals, the bad opinions we 
have been compelled, or rather our forefathers 
have been compelled, to form of other Christian 
sects ; to see whether the different bias of the 
age, the more general diffusion of intelligence, 
do not render those tenets less pernicious: 
that which might prove a very great evil under 
other circumstances, and in other times, may, 
perhaps, however weak and erroneous, be 
harmless in these times, and under these cir- 
cumstances. We must be aware, too, that we 
do not mistake recollections for apprehen- 
sions, and confound together what has passed 
with what is to come, — ^history with futurity. 
For instance, it would be the most enormous 
abuse of this religious institution to imagine 
that such dreadful scenes of wickedness are 
to be apprehended from the Catholics of the 
present day, because the annals of this coun- 
try were disgraced by such an event two hun- 
dred years ago. It would be an enormous 
abuse of this day to extend the crimes of a 
few desperate wretches to a whole sect; to 
fix the passions of dark ages upon times of 
refinement and civilization. All these are 
mistakes and abuses of this day, which vio- 
late every principle of Christian charity, en- 
danger the peace of society, and give life and 
perpetuity to hatreds, which must perish at 
one time or another, and had better, for the 
peace of society, perish now. 

It would be religiously charitable, also, to 
consider whether the objectionable tenets, 
which different sects profess, are in their 
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hearts as well as in their books. There isi 
unfortunately, so much pride where ther« 
ought to be so much humility, that it is difil' 
cult, if not almost impossible, to make religious 
sects abjure or recant the doctrines they have 
once professed. It is not in this manner,! 
fear, diat the best and purest churches are 
ever reformed* But the doctrine gradually be* 
comes obsolete; and, though not disowned* 
ceases in fact to be a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the sect which professes it These 
modes of reformation^ — ^this silent antiquation 
of doctrines, — ^this real improvement, wfcich 
the parties themselves are too wise not to feel* 
though not wise enough to own, must, I tar 
afraid, be generally conceded to human in- 
firmity. They are indulgences not unneees* 
sary to many sects of Christians. The more 
generous method would be to admit error 
where error exists, to say these were the 
tenets and interpretations of dark and igno* 
rant ages; wider inquiry, fresh discussioUf 
superior intelligence have convinced us we are 
wrong ; we will act in future upon better and 
wiser principles. This is what men do in 
laws, arts, and sciences ; and happy for them 
would it be if they used the same modest do* 
cility in the highest of all concerns. But it 
is, I fear, more than experience will allow us 
to expect ; and therefore the kindest and most 
chantable method is to allow religious sects 
silently to improve without reminding them 
of, and taunting them with, the improvement i 
without bringing them to the humiliation of 
former disavowid, or the still more pernicious 
practice of defending what they know to be 
indefensible. The triumphs which proceed 
from the neglect of these principles are not 
(what they pretend to be) the triumphs of re- 
ligion, but ihe triumphs of personal vanity. 
The object is not to extinguish the dangerous 
errors with as little pain and degradation as 
possible to him who has fallen into the error, 
but the object is to exalt ourselves, and to de- 
preciate our theological opponents, as much 
as possible, at any expense to God's service, 
and to the real interests of truth and religion. 
There is another practice not less common 
than this, and equally uncharitable ; and that 
is to represent the opinions of the most violent 
and eager persons who can be met with, as 
the common and received opinions of the 
whole sect There are, in every denomin ation 
of Christians, individuals, by whose opinion 
or by whose conduct the great body would 
very reluctantly be judged. Some men aim at 
attracting notice by singularity; some are de- 
ficient in temper; some in learning; some 
push every principle to the extreme ; distort, 
overstate, pervert; fill every one to whom 
their cause is dear with concern that it should 
have been committed to such rash and intem- 
perate advocates. If you wish to gain a vic- 
tory over your antagonists, these are the men 
whose writings you should study, whose opi- 
nions you should dwell on, and should care- 
fully bring forward to notice ; but if you wish, 
as the elect of God, to put on kindness and 
humbleness, meekness and long-suffering, — ^if 
70V\ m^\v \o ioft*^^x -wANft Vi\^Kc^^oN.^«^"^'K». 
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opinions of any sect from those only who are 
approved of, and reverenced by that sect ; to 
whose authority that sect defer, and by whose 
arguments they consider their tenets to be 
properly defended. This may not suit your 
purpose, if you are combating for victory ; but 
It is your duty if you are combating for truth ; 
it is the safe, honest, .and splendid conduct of 
him who never writes nor speaks on religious 
subjects, but that he may diffuse the real bless- 
ings of religion among his fellow-creatures, 
and restrain the bitterness of controversy by 
the feelings of Christian charity and forbear- 
ance. 

Let us also ask ourselves, when we are sit- 
ting in severe judgment upon the faults, follies, 
and errors of other Christian sects, whether it 
is not barely possible that we have fallen into 
some mistaJres and misrepresentations 1 Let 
as ask ourselves, honestly and fairly, whether 
we are wholly exempt from prejudice, from 
pride, from obstinate suihesion to what candour 
calls upon us to alter, and to yield 1 Are 
there no violent and mistaken members of 
our own community, by whose conduct we 
should be loath to be guided, — by whose 
tenets we should not choose our faith should 
be judged! Has time, that improves all, 
found nothing in us to change for the bet- 
ter ! Amid adl the manifold divisions of the 
Christian world, are we the only Christians 
who, without having any thing to learn from 
the knowledge and civilization of the last three 
centuries, have started up, without infancy, 
and without error, into consummate wisdom 
and spotless perfection 1 

To listen to enemies as well as friends is a 
rule which not only increases sense in com- 
mon life, but is highly favourable to the in- 
crease of religious candour. You find that 
you are not so free from faults as your friends 
suppose, nor so full of faults as your enemies 
suppose. You begin to think it not impossi- 
ble that you may be as unjust to others as they 
are to you; and that the wisest and most 
Christian scheme is that of mutual indulgence; 
that it is better to put on, as the elect of God, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
sufiering, forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another. 

Some men cannot understand how they are 
to be zealous if they are candid in religious 
matters ; how the energy necessary for the one 
virtue is compatible with the calmness which 
the other requires. But remember that the 
Scriptures carefully distinguish between laud- 
able zeal and indiscreet zeal ; that the apostles 
and epistolary writers knew they had as much 
to fear from the over-excitement of some men as 
from the supineness of others ; and in nothing 
have they laboured more than in preventing 
religion from arming human passions instead 
of allaying them, and rendering those princi- 
ples a source of mutual jealousy and hatred 
which were intended for universal peace. I 
admit that indifference sometimes puts on the 
appearance of candour ; but, though there is 
«i counterfeit, yet there is a reality; and the 
imitation proves the value of the original, be- 



object is to be at the same time pions to Goi 
and charitable to man; to render your owB 
faith as pure and perfect as possible, not only 
without hatred of those who differ from yon, 
but with a constant recollection that it is possi* 
ble, in spite of thought and study, that you may 
have been mistaken^ — that other sects may ba 
right, and that a zeal in his service, which 
God does not want, is a very bad excuse foi 
those bad passions which liis sacred word 
condemns. 

Lastly, I would suggest that many differencea 
between sects are of less importance than 
the furious zeal of many men would make 
them. Are the tenets of any sect of such a 
description, that we believe they will be saved 
under the Christian faith 1 Do they fulfil the 
common duties of life t Do they respect pro* 
perty 1 Are they obedient to the laws 1 Do 
they speak the truth 1 If all these things are 
right, the violence of hostility may surely sub- 
mit to some little soilness and relaxation; 
honest difference of opinion cannot call for 
such entire separation and complete antipathy; 
such zeal as this, if it be zeal, and not some- 
thing worse, is not surely zeal according to 
discretion. 

The arguments, then, which I have adduced 
in support of the great principles of religions 
charity are, that violence upon such subjects 
is rarely or ever found to be useful ; but gene- 
rally to produce effects opposite to those which 
are intended. I have observed that religious 
sects are not to be judged from the represen- 
tations of their enemies ; but that they are to 
be heard for themselves, in the pleadings of 
their best writers, not in the representations 
of those whose intemperate zeal is a misfor- 
tune to the sect to which they belong. If you 
will study the principles of your religious 
opponents, you will often find your contempt 
and hatred lessened in proportion as you are 
better acquainted with what you despise. Many 
religious opinions, which are purely specu- 
lative, are without the limits of human inter- 
ference. In the numerous sects of Christianity, 
interpreting our religion in very opposite 
manners, all cannot be right Imitate the for- 
bearance and long-suffering of God, who 
throws the mantle of his mercy over all, and 
who will probably save, on the last day, the 
piously right and the piously wrong, seeking 
Jesus in humbleness of mind. Do not drive 
religious sects to the disgrace (or to what they 
foolishly think the disgrace) of formally disa^ 
vowing tenets they once professed, but concede 
something to human weakness; and, whcD 
the tenet is virtually given up, treat it as if it 
were actually given up ; and always considei 
it to be very possible that you yourself may 
have made mistakes, and fallen into erroneous 
opinions, as well as any other sect to which 
you are opposed. If you put on these dispo- 
sitions, and this tenor of mind, you cannot be 
guilty of any religious fault, take what part 
you will in the religious disputes which ap- 
pear to be coming on the world. If j'ou choose 
to perpetuate the restrictions upon your fellow 
creatures, no one has a right to call you bigote**; 



cause men only attempt to muUiply the a^y^ear- if yoM choose to do them away, no one has au/ 
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jow utmost to do right, and, whether you 
V or do not err, in your mode of interpreting 
die Christian religion, you show at least that 
Ton have caught its heavenly spirit, — that you 
have put on, as the elect of God, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-snfiering, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before you 
the uses and abuses of this dav; and, having 
stated the great mercy of God s interference, 
and the blessings this country has secured to 
itself in resisting the errors, and follies, and 
superstitions of the Catholic Church, I have 
endeavoured that Uiis just sense of our own 
superiority should not militate against the 
sacred principles of Christian charity. That 
charity which I ask for others, I ask also for 
myself. I am sure I am preaching before 
those who will think (whether they agree 
with me or noO that I have spoken consci- 
entiously, and from good motives, and from 
honest feelings, on a very difficult subject, — 
not sought for by me, but devolving upon 
me in the course of duty ;— in which I should 
have been heartily ashamed of myself (as 

Cu would have been ashamed of me), if I 
d thought only how to flatter and please, 
or thought of any thing but what I hope I 



always do think of in the pulpit,— -that I am 
placed here by God to tell the truUi, and to do 
good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, (pushed, I am 
afraid, already to an unreasonable length,) by 
reciting to you a very short and beautiful apo* 
logue, taken from the rabbinical writers. It is, 
I believe, quoted by Bishop Taylor in his 
** Holy Living and D3ring." I have not now 
access to that book, but f quote it to you from 
memory ; and should be m^e truly happy if 
yon would quote it to others from memory 
also. 

** As Abraham was sitting in the door of his 
tent, there came unto him a wayfaring man ; 
and Abraham gave him water for his feet, and 
set bread before him. And Abraham said unto 
him, * Let us now worship the Lord our God 
before we eat of this bread.' And the wayfar* 
ing man said unto Abraham, * I will not wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not my 
God, but I will worship my God, even the God 
of my fathers.' But Abraham was exceeding 
wroth ; and he rose up to put the wayfaring 
man forth from the door of his tent And the 
voice of the Lord was heard in the tent, — ^Abra- 
ham, Abraham ! have I borne with this man 
for threescore and ten years, and canst not 
thou bear with him for one hour 1" 
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LETTER L 

DxAB Abbabav, 

A woBTHixn and better man than yourself 
does not exist; but I have always told you, 
from the time of our boyhood, that you were a 
bit of a goose. Your parochial affairs are go- 
verned with ezemplaiy order and regularity ; 
you are as powerful in the vestry as Mr. Per- 
ceval is in the House of Commons,— and, I 
must say, with much more reason ; nor do I 
know any church where the faces and smock- 
frocks of the congregation are so clean, or 
their eyes so uniformly directed to the preacher. 
There is another point upon which I will do 
you ample justice ; and that is, that the eyes 
so directed towards you are wide open ; for 
the rustic has, in general, good principles, 
though he cannot control his animal habits ; 
and, however loud he may snore, his face is 
perpetually turned towards the fountain of 
orthodoxy. 

Having done you this act of justice, I shall 
proceed, according to our ancient intimacy 
and familiarity, to explain to you my opinions 
Mbout the Catholics^ and to reply to yours. 

29 



In the first plac«>, my sweet ADiahlun, th« 
pope is not landed nor are there any curate* 
sent out aAer him—nor has he been hid at St. 
Alban's by the Dowager Lady Spencer — ^nor 
dined privately at Holland House— nor beenr ' 
seen near Dropmore. If these fears exist 
(which I do not believe), they exist only in the 
mind of the chancellor of the exchequer ; they 
emanate from his zeal for the Protestant inte-^ 
rest; and, though they reflect the highest 
honour upon the delicate irritability of hi» 
faith, must certainlv be considered as more- 
ambiguous proofs of the sanity and vigour of 
his understanding. By this time, however,^ 
Jhe best informed clergy in the neighbourhood! 
of the metropolis are convinced that the rumour 
is without foundation ; and^ though the pope ii 
probably hovering about our coast in a fishing 
smack, it is most likely he will fall a prey to- 
the vigilance of our cruisere ; and it is certaij^ 
he has not yet polluted the Protestantism of our 
soil. 

Exactly in the same manner, the story of 
the wooden gods seized at Charing Cross^bnf 
an oid^T ftom >Xv^ "?«t«v.^^i®«.v>s«^"«» ^'^ "^^ 
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stead of the angels and archangels, mentioned 
hy the informer, nothing was discovered but a 
wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down 
to Chatham, as a head-piece for the Bpanker 
gan-vessel; it was an exact resemblance of 
his .ordship in his niilitary uniform ; and there' 
fore as little like a god as can well be imagined. 
Having set jour fears at rest as to the extent 
of the conspiracy formed against the Protestant 
religion, I will now come to the argument 
itself. 

You say these men interpret the Scriptures 
in an orthodox manner ; and that they eat their 
God. — Very likely. All this may seem very 
important to you, who live fourteen miles from 
a market-town, and, from long residence upon 
your living, are become a kind of holy ve- 
getable ; and, in a theological sense, it is highly 
important But I want soldiers and sailors 
for the state ; I want to make a greater use than 
I now can do of a poor country full of men ; I 
want to render the military service popular 
among the Irish; to check the power of 
Prance ; to make every possible exertion for 
the safety of Europe, which in twenty years' 
time will be nothing but a mass of French 
slaves ; and then you, and ten thousand other 
such boobies as you, call out — ** For God's 
sake, do not think of raising cavalry and in- 
fantry in Ireland ! . . . . They interpret the 
Epistle to Timothy in a different manner from 
what we do ! ... . They eat a bit of wafer 
every Sunday, which they call their God!" 
.... I wish to my soul they would eat you, 
and such reasoners as you are. Wh^t ! when 
Turk, Jew, Heretic, Infidel, Catholic, Protest- 
ant, are all combined against this country; 
when men of every religious persuasion, and 
no religious persuasion; when the population 
of half the globe is up in arms against us ; are 
we to stand examining our generals and armies 
as a bishop examines a candidate for holy or- 
-ders 1 and to suffer no one to bleed for Eng- 
land who does not agree with you about the 
ad of Timothy 1 You talk about the Catholics! 
If you and your brotherhood have been able to 
persuade the country into a continuation of 
this grossest of all absurdities, you have ten 
times the power which the Catholic clergy 
ever had in their best days. Louis XIV., when 
he revoked the Edict of Nantes, never thought 
of preventing the Protestants from fighting his 
battles ; and gained accordingly some of his 
most splendid victories by the talents of his 
Protestant generals. No power in Europe, but 
yourselves, has ever thought, for these hundred 
years past, of asking whether a bayonet is 
Catholic, or Presbyterian, or Lutheran; but 
whether it is sharp and well-tempered. A bigot 
delights in public ridicule; for he begins to 
think he is a martyr. I can promise you the 
full enjoyment of this pleasure, from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other. 

lam as disgusted with the nonsense of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion as you can be ; and no 
man who talks such nonsense shall ever tithe 
the product of the earth, nor meddle with the 
ecclesiastical establishment in any shape; — 
but what have I to do with the speculative 
nonsense of his theology, when lYve o\i^ecX \s 



appoint a colonel of a marching regiment 1 
Will a man discharge the solemn impeiti- 
nences of the one ofiSce with the less zeal, or 
shrink from the bloody boldness of the othflr 
with greater timidity, because the blockhead be* 
lieves in all the Catholic nonsense of the real 
presence. I am sorry there should be sock 
impious folly in the world, but I should be ten 
times a greater fool than he is, if I refased, in 
consequence of his folly, to lead him ovt 
against the enemies of the state. Your whole 
argimient is wrong; the state has nothing 
whatever to do with theological errors which 
do not violate the common rules of morality, 
and militate against the fair power of the mler : 
it leaves all these errors to yon, and to siKh 
as yon. You have every tenth porker in your 
parish for refuting them ; and take care that 
you are vigilant and logical in the task. 

I love the church as well as you do ; but yon 
totally mistake the nature of an establishment, 
when you contend that it ought to be connected 
with the military and civil career of every in- 
dividual in the state. It is quite right that 
there should be one clerg3nnan to every parish 
interpreting the Scriptures after a particular 
manner, ruled by a regular hierarchy, and paid 
with a rich proportion of haycocks and wheat- 
sheafs. When I have laid this foundation for 
a rational religion in the state — when I have 
placed ten thousand well-educated men in dif* 
ferent parts of the kingdom to preach it np, 
and compelled every body to pay Uiem, whether 
they hear them or not — ^I have taken such 
measures as I know must always procure an 
immense majority in favour of the established 
church ; but I can go no farther. I cannot set 
up a civil inquisition, and say to one, yon 
shall not be a butcher, because you are not or- 
thodox; and prohibit another from brewing, 
and a third from administering the law, and a 
fourth from defending the country. If com- 
mon justice did not prohibit me from snch a 
conduct, common sense would. The advan- 
tage to be gained by quitting the heresy would 
make it shameful to abandon it ; and men who 
had once leA the church would continue in 
such a state of alienation from a point of 
honour, and transmit that spirit to the latest 
posterity. This is just the efilect your disquali- 
fying laws have produced. They have fed Dr. 
Rees and Dr. Kippis ; crowded the congrega- 
tion of the Old Jewry to suffocation ; and ena- 
bled every sublapsarian, and supralapsarian, 
and semipelagian clergyman, to build himself 
a neat brick chapel, and live with some distant 
resemblance to the state of a gentleman. 

You say the king's coronation oath will no*, 
allow him to consent to any relaxation of the 
Catholic laws — Why not relax the Catholic 
laws as well as the laws against Protestant 
dissenters 1 If one is contrary to his oath, the 
other must be so too; for the spirit of the oath 
is, to defend the church establishment ; which 
the Quaker and the Presbyterian difler from 
as much or more than the Catholic ; and yet 
his majesty has repealed the Corporation and 
Test Act in Ireland, and done more for the 
Catholics of both kingdoms than had been 
doivc ^OT vVv^TSY s^vT^ce the Reformation. In 1 778 



h> pled the mayor of a counUv luNfn, ox \o\>i>^e.TD\xv\?\«.\^^^A^v>>^\xv'^"?i5^ ^Asa. 
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tfcieDce; in 1793* no conscience; in 1804 no 
conscience ; the common feeling of humanity 
asd justice then seem to have had their fullest 
influence upon the adrisers of the crown; but 
jn igOT— a year, I suppose, eminently fruitful 
in moral ana religions scruples, (as some years 
aie fruitful in apples, some in hops,-~it is con- 
tended by the well-paid John Bowles, and by 
Mr. Perceval (who tried to be well paid^, that 
that is now perjury which we had hitherto 
called policy and benevolence! Religious 
liberty has never made such a stride as under 
the reign of his present majesty; nor is there 
any instance in the annsds of our history, 
where so many infamous and damnable laws 
have been repealed as those against the Ca- 
tholics, which have been put an end to by 
him; and then, al the close of this useful po- 
licy, his advisers discover that the very mea- 
sures of concession and indulgence, or (to use 
my own language), the measures of justice, 
which he has been pursuing through the whole 
of his reii^, are contrary to the oath he takes 
at its commencement! That oath binds his 
majesty not to consent to any measure con- 
Irary to the interests of the established church ; 
but who is to judge of the tendency of each 
particular measure 1 Not the king alone; it 
can never be the intention of this law that the 
king, who listens to the advice of his Parlia^ 
ment upon a road bill, should reject it upon 
the most important of all measures. What- 
ever be his own private judgment of the ten- 
dency of any ecclesiastical bill, he complies 
most strictly with his oath, if he is guided in 
tiiat particular point by the advice of his Par- 
liament, who may be presumed to understand 
its tendency better than the king, or any other 
individual. You say, if Parliament had been 
unanimous in their opinion of the absolute 
necessity for Lord Howick's bill, and the king 
bad thought it pernicious, he would have been 
perjured if he had not rejected it I say, on 
the contrary, his majesty would have acted in 
the most conscientious manner, and have com- 
plied most scrupulously with his oath, if he 
nad sacrificed his own opinion to the opinion 
of the great council of the nation ; because the 
probability was that such opinion was better 
tiian his own ; and upon the same principle, 
in common life, yoxi give up your opinion to 
your physician, your lawyer, and your builder. 
You admit this bill did not compel the king 
«o elect Catholic officers, but only gave him 
the option of doing so if he pleased ; but you 
add, that the king was right in not trusting 
such dangerous power to himself or his suc- 
cessors. Now, you are either to suppose that 
^e king, for the time being, has a zeal for the 
Catholic establishment, or that he has not If 
he has not, where is the danger of giving such 
an option 1 If you suppose that he may be 
influenced by such an admiration of the Car 
tholic religion, why did his present majesty, 
in the year 1804, consent to that bill which 
empowered the crown to station ten thousand 
Catholic soldiers in any part of the kingdom, 
and placed them absolutely at the disposal of 

• TbeM feelings of humanity and Jnetlce were at eome 
periods a little quickened bj the repreaenlationi of 
^tLOOO armed volunteen. 



the crown t If the King of England for tht 
time being is a good Protestant, there can be 
no danger in making the Catholic eligibU to 
any thing ; if he is not, no power can possiblv 
be so dangerous as that convejred by the bill 
last quoted ; to which, in point of peril. Lord 
Howick's bill is a mere joke. But the real 
fact is, one bill opened a door to his majesty's 
advisers for trick, jobbing, and intrigue; the 
other did not 

Besides, what folly to talk to me of an oath, 
which, under all possible circumstances, is to 
prevent the relaxation of the Catholic laws ! 
for such a solemn appeal to God sets all con- 
ditions and contingencies at defiance. Sup- 
pose Bonaparte was to retrieve the only very 
great blunder he has made, and were to suc- 
ceed, after repeated trials, :n making an im- 
pression upon Ireland, do yo'J thiiik we should 
hear any thing of the impediment cf a coro- 
nation oath t or would the spirit of this covntry 
tolerate for an hour such ministers, and suck 
unheard-of nonsense, if the most distant pros- 
pect existed of conciliating the Catholics by 
every species even of the most abject conces- 
sion 1 And yet, if your argument is good for 
any thing, the coronation oath ought to reject, 
at such a moment, every tendency to concilia- 
tion, and to bind Ireland forever to the crown 
of France. 

I found in your letter the usual remarks 
about fire, fagot, and bloody Mary. Are you 
aware, my dear priest, that there were as many 
persons put to death for religious opinions 
under the mild Elizabeth as under the bloody 
Maryl The reign of the former was, to be 
sure, ten times as long ; but I only mention the 
fact, merely to show you that something de- 
pends upon the age in which men live, as 
well as on their religious opinions. Three 
hundred years ago, men burnt and hanged each 
other for these opinions. Time has soAened 
Catholic as well as Protestant; they both re- 
quired it; though each perceives only his own 
improvement, and is blind to that of the other. 
We are all the creatures of circumstances* I 
know not a kinder and better man than your- 
self; but you (if you had lived in those times) 
would certainly have roasted your Catholic; 
and I promise you, if the first exciter of this 
religious mob had been as powerful dien as 
he is now, yon would soon have been elevated 
to the mitre. I do not go the length of saying 
that the world has suff*ered as much from Fh>- 
testant as from Catholic persecution ; far from 
it: but you should remember the Catholics 
had all the power, when the idea first started 
up in the world that there could be two modes 
of faith ; and that it was much more natural 
they should attempt to crush this diversity of 
opinion by great and cruel efibrts, than that 
the Protestants should rage against those wao 
differed from them, when the veiy basis of 
their system was complete fVtedom in aH spirit- 
ual matters. 

I cannot extend my letter any further ai 
present, but you shall soon hear fhim me 
again. You tell me I am a party man. I hope 
I shall always be so, when I see my country 
in the hands of «. ^n IrfyckAaxi \5?«x 'wA>.'%!^ 
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is known than that he makes pretty Latin 
verses; the second seems to me to have the 
head of a country parson, and the tongue of 
an Old Bailey lawyer. 

If I could see good measures pursued, I care 
not a farthing who is in power ; but I have a 
passionate love for common justice, and for 
common sense, and I abhor and despise every 
man who builds up his political fortune upon 
their ruin. 

Qod bless you, reverend Abraham, and de- 
fend you from the pope, and all of us from 
that administration who seekjpower by oppos- 
ing a measure which Burke, Pitt, and Fox all 
considered as absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of the country. 



LETTER n. 

DSAB AlBJIlX, 

Tax Catholic not respect an oath ! why not! 
What upon earth has kept him out of Parlia- 
ment, or excluded him from all the offices 
whence he is excluded, but his respect for 
oaths 1 There is no law which prohibits a 
Catholic to sit in Parliament. There could be 
no such law ; because it is impossible to find 
out what passes in the interior of any man's 
mind. Suppose it were in contemplation to 
exclude all men from certain offices who con- 
tended for the legality of taking tithes: the 
only mode of discovering that fervid love of 
decimation which I know yon to possess would 
be to tender you an oath ** against that damna- 
ble doctrine, that it is lawful for a spiritual 
man to take, abstract, appropriate, subduct, or 
lead away the tenth calf, sheep, lamb, ox, pi- 
geon, duck,'' dccn Ac, dtc., and every other ani- 
mal that ever existed, which of course the 
lawyers would take care to enumerate. Now 
this oath I am sure you would rather die than 
take; and so the Catholic is excluded from 
Parliament because he will not swear that he 
disbelieves the leading doctrines of his reli- 
gion ! The Catholic asks you to abolish some 
oaths which oppress him ; your answer is, that 
he does not respect oaths. Then why subject 
him to the test of oaths ? The oaths keep him 
out of Parliament ; why then he respects them. 
Turn which way you will, either your laws 
are nugatory, or the Catholic is bound by reli- 
gious obligations as you are ; but no eel in the 
well-sanded fist of a cook-maid, upon the eve 
of being skinned, ever twisted and writhed as 
an orthodox parson does when he is compelled 
by the gripe of reason to admit any thing in 
favour of a dissenter. 

I will not dispute with you whether the pope 
be or be not die Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I 
hope it is not so ; because I am afraid it will 
induce his majesty's chancellor of the exche- 
quer to introduce several severe bills against 
Popery, if that is the case ; and though he will 
have the decency to appoint a previous com- 
mittee of inquiry as to the fact, the committee 
will be garbled, and the report inflammatory. 
Leaving this to be settled as he pleases to 
Bett]e it, I wish to inform you, that previously 



whether all the books of Bossuet, or the arts 
of the Jesuits, were half so terrible 1 Mr. Pcr^ 
ceval and his parsons forgot all this, in their 
f^ the bill last passed in favour oC lYie C«A\io-\YioTtoT\^^VVNit\\t c>t\Qw%!eft\N.Q\^^«ccATvm 



lies, at the shggestion of Mr. Pitt, and for bis 
satisfaction, the opinions of six of the most 
celebrated of the foreign Catholic oniversitics 
were taken as to the right of the pope to inter- 
fere in the temporal concerns of any cvwury. 
The answer cannot possibly leave the shadow 
of a doubt, even in the mind of Baioo M«> 
seres ; and Dr. Rennel would be eompened t» 
admit it, if three bishops lay dead at the verf 
moment the question were put to him. H 
this answer might be added also the solema 
declaration and signature of all the CathoUea 
in Great Britain. 

I should perfectly agree with you, if the 
Catholics admitted such a dangerous dispens- 
ing power in the hands of the pope ; bnt they 
all deny it, and laugh at it, and are ready to 
abjure it in the most decided manner yon can 
devise. They obey the pope as the spiritual 
head of their church ; but are you really ag> 
foolish as to be imposed upon by mere names! 
— What matters it the seven-thotisandth part 
of a farthing who is the spiritual head of any 
church t Is not Mr. Wilberforee at the head 
of the church of Ciapham 1 Is not Dr. Letsom 
at the head of the Quaker church 1 Is not tha 
general assembly at the head of the church of 
Scotland! How is the government disturbed 
by these many-headed churches t or in what 
way is the power of the crown augmented bf 
this almost nominal dignity 1 

The king appoints a Deist-day once a year, 
and he makes the bishops; and if the govern- 
ment would take half the pains to keep the 
Catholics out of the arms of France that it 
does to widen Temple Bar, or improve Snow 
Hill, the king would get into his hands the 
appointments of the titular bishops of Ireland. 

— Both Mr. C ^'s sisters enjoy pensions 

more than sufficient to place the two greatest 
dignitaries of the Irish Catholic Church entirely 
at the disposal of the crown. — Every body who 
knows Ireland knows perfectly well, thai 
nothing would be easier, with the expenditure 
of a little money, than to preserve enough of 
the ostensible appointment in the hands of the 
pope to satisfy the scruples of the Catholics, 
while the real nomination remained with the 
crown. But, as I have before said, the mo- 
ment the very name of Ireland is mentionej, 
the English seem to bid adieu to common 
feeling, common prudence, and to common 
sense, and to act with the barbarity of tyrants, 
and the fatuity of idiots. 

Whatever your opinion may be of the follies 
of the Roman Catholic religion, remember they 
are the follies of four millions of human 
beings, increasing rapidly in numbers, wealth 
and intelligence, who, if firmly united with 
this country, would set at defiance the ptiver 
of France, and if once wrested from their 
alliance with England, would in three years 
render its existence as an independent nation 
absolutely impossible. You speak of danger 
to the establishment : I request to know when 
the establishment was ever so much in danger 
as when Hoche was in Bantry Bay, and 
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ht eniiTerted to holy water, and Catholic Don- 
sense. They never see that, while they are 
taving these venerable ladies fr6m perdition, 
Irelai^ may be lost, England broken down, 
and the Protestant Church, with all its deans, 
prebendaries, Percevals and Rennels, be swept 
into the vortex of oblivion. 

Do not, I beseech you, ever mention to me 
again Uie name of Dr. Duigenan. I have been 
in every comer of Ireland, and have studied 
its present strengUi and condition with no 
common labour, oe assured Ireland does not 
contain at this moment less than five millions 
of people. There were returned in the year 
1791 to the hearth tax 701,000 houses, and 
there is no kind of question that there were 
about 50,000 houses omitted in that return. 
Taking, however, only the number returned 
for the tax, and allowing the average of six to 
a house (a very small average for a potato-fed 
people), ^is brings the population to 4,300,000 
people in the year 1791 ; and it can be shown 
from the clearest evidence, (and Mr. Newen- 
ham in his book shows it,) that Ireland for the 
last fifty years has increased in its population 
at the rate of 50 or 50,000 per annum ; which 
leaves the present population of Ireland at 
about five millions, aher every possible deduce 
tion for txiMting dremiutanceit juit and neeeuarff 
war$f monttrom mnd uHnaUtral rtbtUumt, and all 
other sources of human destruction. Of this 
population, two out of ten are Protestants ; and 
the half of the Protestant population are dis- 
senters, and as inimical to the church as the 
Catholics themselves. In this state of things, 
thumb-screws and whipping — admirable en- 
gines of policy, as they must be considered to 
be— will not ultimately avaiL The Catholics 
will hang over you ; they will watch for the 
moment; and compel you hereafter to give 
them ten times as much, against your will, as 
they would now be contented with, if it was 
voluntarily surrendered. Remember what hap- 
pened in the American war: when Ireland 
compelled you to give her every thing she 
asked, and to renounce, in the most explicit 
manner, your claim of sovereignty over her. 
God Almighty grant the folly of these present 
men may not bring on such another crisis of 
public affairs ! 

What are your dangers which threaten the 
establishment 1 — Reduce this declamation to a 
point, and let us understand what you mean. 
The most ample allowance does not calculate 
that there would be more than twenty mem- 
bers who were Roman Catholics in one house, 
and ten in the other, if the Catholic emancipa- 
tion were carried into effect Do you mean 
that these thirty members would bring in a bill 
to take away the tithes from the Protestant, 
and to pay them to the Catholic clergv 1 Do 
vou mean that a Catholic general would march 
his army into the House of Commons and 
purge it of Mr. Perceval and Mr. Duigenan ! 
or, that the theological writers would become 
all of a sudden more acute and more learned, 
if the present civil incapacities were removed 1 
Do you fear for your tithes, or your doctrines, 
or your person, or the English constitution ? 
Every fear, taken separately, is so glaringly 
^UisanL that no man has the folly or the bold- 
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ness to state it Every one conceals his igno- 
rance, or his baseness, in a stupid general 
panic, which, when called on, he is utterlv 
mcapable of explaining. MThatever you think 
of the Catholics, there they are— you cannot 
get rid of them; jrour alternative is, to give 
Uiem a lawful place for stating their griev* 
ances, or an unlawful one : if you do not admit 
them to the House of Conunons, they will hold 
their Parliament in Potato-place, Dublin, and 
be ten times as violent and inflammatory as 
they would be in Westminster. Nothing would 
give me such an idea of security, aa to ate 
twenty or thirty Catholic gentlemen in Parlia* 
ment, looked upon by all the Catholicr it ihc 
fair and proper organ of their party. I (he cUd 
have thought it the height of good fortune Ui&t, 
such a wish existed on their part, and the very 
essence of madness and ignorance to reject it. 
Can you murder the Catholics! — Can yoa 
neglect themi They are too numerous for 
boUi these expedients. What remains to be 
done is obvious to every human being — but to 
that man who, instead of being a Methodist 
preacher, is, for the curse of us, and our 
children, and for the ruin of Troy, and the 
misery of good old Priam and his sons, become 
a legislator and a politician. 

A distinction, I perceive, is taken, by one 
of the most feeble noblemen in Great Britain, 
between persecution and the deprivation of 
political power; whereas, there is no more 
distinction between these two things than 
there is between him who makes the distinc- 
tion and a booby. If I strip off the relic«co- 
vered jacket of a Catholic, and give him 
twenty stripes .... I persecute ; if I say, every 
body in the town where you live shall be a 
candidate for lucrative and honourable offices, 
but you who are a Catholic .... I do not per- 
secute ! — What barbarous nonsense is this ! as 
if degradation was not as great an evil aa 
bodily pain, or as severe poverty ; as if I could 
not be as great a tyrant by sajring, Tou shall 
not enjoy — as by saying. You shall suffer. 
The English, I believe, are as truly religious 
as any nation in Europe ; I know no greater 
blessing; but it carries with it this evil in its 
train, that any villain who will bawl out ** Tht 
church i$ in danger I" may get a place, and a 
good pension; and that any administration 
who will do the same thing may bring a set ot 
men into power who, at a moment of stationary 
and passive piety, would bfe hooted by the very 
boys in the streets. But it is not all religion; 
it is, in great part, that narrow and exclusive 
spirit which delights to keep the common 
blessings of sun, and air, and freedom from 
other human beings. ''Tour religion haa 
always been degraded; you are in the dusf, 
and I will take care you never rise again. I 
should enjoy less the possession of an earthly 
good, by everv additional person to whom it 
was extended.*' You may not be aware of it 
yourself, most reverend Abraham, but you 
deny their freedom to the Catholics upon the 
same principle that Sarah your wife refuses 
to give the receipt for a ham oi a gooseberry 
dumpling ; she values Ket t«ft«.v^\&^^^\.V»eR.>i»a» 
they secure \o \v<ct %. c«t\."»xw ^iK^^s^\x\i^iXXs»* 
causQ \hfi^ lemviA V« ^^ V« -^ssN^siw^''*^ 
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would hare been now declaiming against dM 
ciy of No Popery ! instead of inflaming fit^* 
With this practical comment on the ~ 
of human nature, I bid you adieu t 



want :t>-a feeling laughable in a priestess, 
shameful in a priest; venial when it withholds 
the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and exe- 
crable when it narrows the boon of religious 
fkvedom. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the 
character of the present prime-minister. Grant 
you all that you write ; I say, I fear he will 
ruin Ireland, and pursue a Line of policy de- 
atructire to the true interest of his country ; 
and then you tell me, he is faithful to Mrs. 
Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals ! 
These are, undoubtedly, the first qualifications 
to be looked to in a time of the most serious 
public danger; but somehow or another (if 
public and private virtues must alwavs be in- 
^eompatible), I should prefer that he destroyed 
*the domestic happiness of Wood or Cockell, 
owed for the veal of the preceding year, whip- 
ped his boys, and saved his country. 

The late administration did not do right; 
they did not build their measures upon the 
•olid basis of facts. They should have caused 
several Catholics to have been dissected after 
death by surgeons of either religion ; and the 
report to have been published with accompa- 
nying plates. If the viscera, and other organs 
of life, had been found to be the same as in 
Protestant bodies ; if the provision of nerves, 
arteries, cerebrum, and cerebellum, had been 
the same as we are provided with, or as the 
dissenters are now known to possess; then, 
indeed, they might have met Mr. Perceval 
upon a proud eminence, and convinced the 
country at large of the strong probability that 
Uie Catholics are really human creatures, en- 
dowed with the feelings of men, and entitled to 
all their rights. But instead of this wise and 
prudent measure. Lord Howick, with his usual 
precipitation, brings forward a bill in their 
favour, without offering the slightest proof to 
the country that they were any thing more than 
horses and oxen. The person who shows the 
lama at the comer of Piccadilly has the pre- 
caution to write up^-JiUowed 6y Sir Joieph Bankt 
to be a real qucubruped : so his lordship might 
have said — jSUawed by the Bench of Biehnpt to be 
real human creaturct .... I could write you 

twenty letters upon this subject : but I am tired, 
and so I suppose are you. Our friendship is 
now of forty years' standing; you know me to 
be a truly religious man ; but I shudder to see 
religion treated like a cockade, or a pint of 
beer, and made the instrument of a party. I 
love the king, but I love the people as well as 
the king ; and if I am sorry to see his old age 
molest^ I am much more sorry to see four 
millions of Catholics baffled in their just ex- 
pectations. If I love Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Howick, it is because they love their 
country; if I abhor ••••••, it is because I 

know there is but one man among them who 
is not laughing at the enormous folly and cre- 
dulity of the country, and that he is an ignorant 
and mischievous bigot. As for the light and 
frivolous jester, of whom it is your misfortune 
CO think so highly, learn, my dear Abraham, 
Jiat this political Killigrew, just before the 

hreakiDg'Up of the last administration, was in » ^.^ . . .v«^.«„^. «# ,w^ -,^»,on..-r k*.. 

HCtusu treaty with them for a place ; auau Wvc^ \ ^\^^ v\^^%N«^%'w'l\\^«Tv,^«vwv^^:\\B«^.v^\\v*\v^•*^^A\^sft 
hAd survived twenty-four hours longer, \ie\wOTiA«»'«^'^^**'^>^'*''«^^'^^^'''^^^ 



LETTER m. 

All that I have so often told you, Mr. Abra- 
ham Piymley, is now come to pats. The 
ScjTthians, in whom you and the neighbouring 
country gentlemen placed such confidence, are 
smitten hip and thigh; their Benuingsen put 
to open shame; their magazines of train oil 
intercepted, and we are waking from our dis- 
graceful drcmkenness to all the horrors of Mr. 
Perceval and Mr. Canning .... We shall 
now see if a nation is to be saved by school- 
boy jokes and doggerel rhymes, by affronting 
petulance, and by the tones and gesticulations 
of Mr. Pitt But these are not all the auxilia- 
ries on which we have to depend; to these his 
colleague will add the strictest attention to the 
smaller parts of ecclesiastical government, to 
hassocks, to psalters, and to surplices; in the 
last agonies of England, he will bring in a bill 
to regulate EasterK>fferings ; and he will adjust 
the stipends of curates,* when the flag oi 
France is unfurled on the hills of Kent What- 
ever can be done by very mistaken notions of 
the piety of a Christian, and by very wretched 
imitation of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, will be 
done by these two gentlemen. After all, if 
they both really were what they both either 
wish to be or wish to be thought; if the one 
were an enlightened Christian, who drew from 
the Gospel the toleration, the charity, and the 
sweetness which it contains; and if the other 
really possessed any portion of the great un- 
derstanding of his Nisus who guarded him from 
the weapons of the whigs, I should still doubt 
if they could save us. But I am sure we are 
not to be saved by religious hatred, and by re- 
ligious trifling; by any psalmody, however 
sweet ; or by any persecution, however sharp : 
I am certain the sounds of Mr. Pitt's voice, and 
the measure of his tones, and the movement 
of his arms, will do nothing for us ; when these 
tones, and movements, and voice bring us 
always declamation without sense or know- 
ledge, and ridicule without good humour or 
conciliation. Oh, Mr. Piymley, Mr. Plymlcy, 
this never will do. Mrs. Abraham Pljrmley, 
my sister, will be led away captive by an 
amorous Gaul ; and Joel Pljrmley, your firsts 
bom, will be a French drummer. 

Out of sight, out of mind, seems to be a pro 
verb which applies to enemies as well as 
friends. Because the French army was no 
longer seen from the cliffs of Dover ; because 
the sound of cannon was no longer heard by 
the debauched London bathers on the Sussex 
coast; because the Morning Poet no longer fixed 
the invasion sometimes for Monday, sometimes 
for Tuesday, sometimes (positively for the last 
time of invading) on Saturday; because all 
these causes of terror were suspended, you 
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eoBceived the power of Bonaparte to be at an 
end, and were setting off for Paris, with Lord 
Hawkesbury the conqueror.p— This is precisely 
the method in which the English have acted 
during the whole of the revolutionary war. If 
Austria or Prussia armed, doctors of divinity 
immediately printed those passages out of 
Habakkuk, in which the destruction of the 
usurper by General Mack, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, are so clearly predicted. If Bona^ 
parte halted, there was a mutiny, or a dysen- 
tery. If any one of his generals were eaten 
up by the light troops of Russia, and picked 
(as Uieir manner is) to the bone, the sanguine 

Sirit of this country displayed itself in all its 
;>ry. What scenes of infamy did the Society 
For the Suppression of Vice lay open to our 
astonished eyes : tradesmen's daughters danc- 
ing ; pots of beer carried out between the first 
and second lesson ; and dark and distant ru- 
mours of indecent prints. Clouds of Mr. 
Canning's cousins arrived by the waggon ; all 
the contractors left their cards with Mr. Rose; 
and every plunderer of the public crawled out 
of his hole, like slugs and grubs, and worms, 
after a shower of rain. 

If my voice could have been heard at the 
late changes, I should have said, ''Gently; 
patience; stop a little; the time is not yet 
come ; the mud of Poland will harden, and the 
bowels of the French grenadiers will recover 
their tone. When honesty, good sense, and 
liberality have extricated you out of your pre- 
sent embarrassment, then dismiss them as a 
matter of course; but you cannot spare them 
just now; don't be in too great a hurry, or 
there will be no monarch to flatter, and no 
country to pillage ; onlv submit for a little time 
Id be respected abroad ; overlook the painful 
absence of the tax-gatherer for a few years ; 
bear up nobly under the increase of freedom 
and of liberal policy for a little time, and I 
promise you, at the expiration of that period, 
you shall be plundered, insulted, disgraAd, 
and restrained to your heart's content Do 
not imagine I have any intention of putting 
aervility and canting hypocrisy permanently 
out of place, or of filling up with courage and 
sense those offices which naturally devolve 
upon decorous imbecility and inflexible cun- 
nug: give us only a little time to keep off the 
hussars of France, and then the jobbers and 
jesters shall return to their birth-right, and 
public virtue be called by its old name of 
fanaticism.''* Such is the advice I would have 
offered to my infatuated countmnen; but it 
rained very hard in November, Brother Abrar 
ham, and the bowels of our enemies were 
loosened, and we put our trust in white fluxes, 
and wet mud; and there is nothing now to 
oppose to the conqueror of the world, but a 



• TkS te Mr. Canning*! term (br the detection of poblic 
aboect; a term inrented bjr him, and adopted by tliat 
•taoioaa paraeite who is always grinning at his heela.— 
Nature descendi down to innnlte imallneM. Mr. Can- 
Sing hai his parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing 
Mue-bottie fl^r, and look at It In a microscope, you may 
see 90 or 30 little ugly insecu crawling about It, which 
doubtless think their fly to be the bluest, grandest, mer- 
riest, most important animal in the uniTerse, and are 
eonvl4'ced the world would be at an end If it eeased to 



small table wit, and the sallow surveyor of the 
meltings. 

You ask me, if I think it possible for this 
country to survive the recent misfortunes of 
Europe t — ^I answer you without the slightest 
degree of hesitation, that, if Bonaparte lives, 
and a great deal is not immediately done for 
the conciliation of the Catholics, it does seem 
to me absolutely impossible but that we must 
perish ; and take this with yon, that we shall 
perish without exciting the slightest feeling of 
present or future compassion, but fall amidst 
the hootings and revilings of ESurope, as a na^ 
tiou of blockheads, Methodists, and old wcmen. 
If there were any great scenery, any heroio 
feelings, any blaze of ancient virtue, any exalt- 
ed death, any termination of England that 
would be ever remembered, ever honoured in 
that western world, where liberty is now retir- 
ing, conquest would be more tolerable, and 
ruin more sweet ; bat it is doubly miserable to 
become slaves abroad, because we would be 
tyrants at home; to persecute, when we are 
contending against persecution ; and to perish, 
because we have raised up worse enemies 
within, from our own bigotry, than we are ex- 
posed to without from the unprincipled ambi- 
tion of France. It is, indeed, a most silly and 
afflicting spectacle to rage at such a moment 
against our own kindred and our own blood; 
to tell them they cannot be honourable in war, 
because they are conscientious in religion ; to 
stipulate (at the very moment when we should 
buy their hearts and swords at any price) that 
they must hold up the right hand in prayer, and 
not the leA; and adore one common God, by 
turning to the east rather than to the west 

What is it the Catholics ask of you 1 Do 
not exclude us from the honours and emolu- 
ments of the state, because we worship God in 
one way, and you worshfjp him in another, — in a 
period of the deepest peace, and the fattest pros- 
perity, this would be a fair request ; it should 
be granted, if Lord Hawkesbury had reached 
Paris, if Mr. Canning's interpreter had threat- 
ened the Senate in an opening speech, or Mr. 
Perceval explained to them the improvements 
he meant to introduce into the Catholic reli- 
gion ; but to deny the Irish this justice now, 
in the present state of Europe, and in the sum- 
mer months, just as the season for destroying 
kingdoms is coming on, is (beloved Abraham), 
whatever you may think of it, little short of 
positive insanity. 

Here is a frigate attacked by a corsair of im- 
mense strength and size, rigging cut, masts ia 
danger of coming by the board, four foot water 
in the hold, men dropping off very fast; in this 
dreadful situation how do you think the captain 
acts (whose name shall be PercevaHl He 
calls all hands upon deck; talks to them of 
king, countrv, glory, sweethearts, gin, French 
prison, wooden shoes, old England, and hearts 
of oak ; they give three cheers, rush to theC 
guns, and, after a tremendous conflict, succeed 
in beating off the enemy. Not a syllable of all 
this ; this is not the manner in which the hon- 
ourable commander goes to work; the first 
thing he does is to secure 20 or 80 of his prime 
sailors who \\a.^^«.TL \s^ ^C»v3^visSs.VkNs:^ ^^^ 
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them ID irons, ana set over them a guard of as 
many Protestants ; having taken this admirable 
method of defending himself against his infidel 
opponents, he goes npon deck, reminds the sail- 
ors, in a very bitter harangue, that they are of 
different religions ; exhorts the Episcopal gan- 
Dernot to trust to the Presbyterian quarter-roas- 
ter; issues positive orders that the Catholics 
should be fired at upon the first appearance of 
discontent ; rashes through blood and brains, ex- 
amining his men in the catechism and 39 Arti- 
cles, and positively forbids every one to spunge 
or ram who has not taken the sacrament ac- 
cording to the Church of England. Was it 
right to take oat a captain' made of excellent 
British stuff, and to put in such a man as this t 
It not he more like a parson, or a talking law- 
yer, than a thorough-lMred seaman! And built 
as she is of heart of oak, and admirably 
manned, is it possible, with such a captain, to 
save this ship from going to the bottom ? 

Yon have an argument, I perceive, in com- 
mon with many oSiers, against the Catholics, 
that their demands complied with would only 
lead to farther exactions, and that it is better to 
resist them now, before any thing is conceded, 
than hereaAer, when it is found Uiat all conces- 
sions are in vain. I wish the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who uses this reasoning to exclude 
others from their just rights, had tried its efika- 
cy, not by his understanding, but by (what are 
full of much belter things) his pockets. Sup- 
pose the person to whom he applied for the 
meltings had withstood every plea of wife and 
fourteen children, no business, and good cha- 
racter, and refused him this paltry little office, 
because he might hereaAer attempt to get hold 
of the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster for 
life ; would not Mr. Perceval have contended 
eagerly against the injustice of refusing mode- 
rate requests, because immoderate ones may 
hereafter be madel Would he not have said, 
(and said truly,) leave such exorbitant attempts 
as these to the general indignation of the Com- 
mons, who will take care to defeat them when 
they do occur ; but do not refuse me the irons, 
and the meltings now, because I may totally 
lose sight of all moderation hereaAer. Leave 
hereafter to the spirit and the wisdom of here- 
aAer; and do not be niggardly now, from the 
apprehension that men as wise as you should 
be profuse in times to come. 

You forget. Brother Abraham, that it is a 
vast art (where quarrels cannot be avoided^ to 
turn the public opinion in your favour ana to 
the prejudice of your enemy; a vast privilege 
to feel that you are in the right, and to make 
him feel that he is in the wrong : a privilege 
which makes you more than a man, and your 
anta^oniiit less ; and oAen secures victory, by 
convincing him who contends, that he must 
submit to injustice if he submits to defeat 
Open every rank in the army and navy to the 
Catholic; let him purchase at the same price 
as the Protestant (if either Catholic or Protest- 
ant can purchase such refined pleasures) the 
privilege of hearing Lord Castlereagh speak 
f jr three hours ; keep his clergy from starving, 
ftoAen some of the mostodious powers of the tith- 



you must quarrel at last, quarrel upon jusCnAcr 
than unjust grounds ; divide the Catholic, and 
unite the Protestant ; be just, and your own ex- 
ertions will be more formidable and their exer- 
tions less formidable; be jnsf.and yon will take 
away from their party all the best and wiaeit 
understandings of both persuasions, and knit 
them firmly to your own cause. ** Thrice is 
he armed who has bis quarrel just;" and tea 
times as moch may he be tax^ In the begia- 
ning of any war, however destitute of common 
sense, every mob will roar, and every lord of 
the bedchamber address; but if you are ea* 
gaged in a war that is to last for years, and to 
require important sacrifices, tiUre care to make 
the justice of your ease so clear and so obvioas» 
that it cannot be mistaken by the most illiterate 
country gentleman who rides the earth. No- 
thing, in fact, can be so grossly absurd as the 
argument which savs, I will deny justice to 
you now, because I saspect future injastiee 
from you. At this rate, you may lock a man 
up in your stable, and refuse to let him out be- 
cause you suspect that he has an intention, at 
some future period, of robbing your hen-roost 
You may horsewhip him at loMy-day, because 
you believe he will affront you at Midsommer. 
You may commit a greater evil, to gnainl 
against a less, which is merely contingent, and 
may never happen. Yon may do what you 
have done a century ago in Ireland, made the 
Catholics worse than Helots, because you sus- 
pected that they might hereafter aspire to be 
more than fellow-citizens ; rendering their soA 
ferings certain from your jealousy, while yours 
were only doubtful from their ambition; an am- 
bition sure to be excited by the very measures 
which were taken to prevent it 

The physical strength of the Catholics will 
not be greater because you give them a share 
of political power. You may, by these means, 
turn rebels into friends ; but I do not see how 
make rebels more formidable. If they 
of the honey of lawful power, they will 
love the hive from whence they procure it ; if 
they will struggle with us like men in the same 
state for civil influence, we are safe. All that I 
dread is, the physical strength of four millions 
of men combined with an invading French 
army. If yon are to quarrel at last with this 
enormous population, still put it off as long as 
you can ; yon must gain, and cannot lose, by 
the delay. The state of Europe cannot be 
worse; the conviction which the Catholics 
entertain of your tyranny and injustice cannot 
be more alarming, nor the opinions of your 
own people more divided. Time, which pro- 
duces such effect upon brass and marble, may 
inspire one minister with modesty, and another 
with compassion ; every circumstance may be 
better; some certainly will be so, none can be 
worse ; and,aAer all, the evil may never happen. 

You have got hold, I perceive, of all the vul- 
gar English stories respecting the hereditary 
transmission of forfeited property, and serious- 
ly believe that every Catholic beggar wears 
the terriers of his father*s land next his skin, 
and is only waiting for better times to cut the 
throat of the Protestant professor, and get 



yon. 



irg-mant and you will for ever lay xVv\s fotmv-V^TMTiVi vci vVv^ Vv^VVoC Vv\a wvcestors* There is 
ia^e question to rest. But if I am ^wron^, «LTi^\ on* Vct^iv^xIvW* ^^v«^x \a >ioi^'& TsiN&xa^^ ^a^ 
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Am Ii, tfaat the forfeited landi ■» parebaiMl 
indiaeriminaielr b; Catholic and PrxiteiiaDt, 
and that the Catbotic porehuer never objects 
to tnch a title. Now the land (so purchased 
by a Catholic) is either his own family estate, 
ot it is not. If it is, yoq suppose him so <Iesi- 
lODS of coating into posseBsion, Ibal be resorts 
to the doable method of rebellioD and parchase; 
if it is not his OWQ family esial« of which he 
becomes (he purchaser, yon suppose him first 
to purchase, iheu to rebel, in order lo defeat the 
purchase. These things may happen in Ire- 
land ; but it is totally impossible they can hap- 
pen anywhere else. In bet, what laud can any 
man of any sect purchase in Ireland, but for- 
feited property T In all other oppressed conn- 
tries which I hare ever heard ol, the rapacity 
ef the conqueror was bounded by the territorial 
limits in wbicb the objects of his avarice were 
eoalained; but Ireland has been actually con- 
fiscated twice over, as a cat is twice killed by 
a wicked parisb-boy. 

I admit there is a vtist luxury in selecting a 
particular set of Christiana, and in worrying 
them as a hoy worries a puppy dog; it is an 
amusement in which all the young English 
arc braught up from their earliest days. I like 
the idea of saying to men who use a diOereul 
hassock from me, that till they change their 
hassock, they sball never be colonels, alder- 
men, or Parliament-men. While I am graiffy- 
ing my personal insolence respecting religious 
forms, I fondle myself into an idea that I am 
religious, and that I am doing my duty in the 
most exemplary (aa I certainly am in the most 
easy) way. But then, my good Abrabam, this 
■port, admirable as it is, is become, with re- 
roect to the Catholics, a little dangerous ; and 
if we are not extremely carefnl in taking the 
aransement, we shall tumble into the holy 
water, and be drowned. As it seems neces- 
aary to your idea of an established chnrch to 
have somebody lo vorry and torment, suppose 
we were to select for this purpose William 
Wilberforce, Esq., and the patent Christians 
of Clapbam. We shall by this expedient en- 
joy the same opportunity for cruelty and in- 
justice, without being exposed to the same 
risks; we will compel them lo abjure rits.1 
clergymen by a public test, lo deny that the 
said William Wilberforce has any power of 
working miracles, touching for barrenness or 
■ay other infinnity, or that be is endowed with 
any preternatural gift whatever. We will 
•wear them to the doctrine of good worits, 
compel them to preach common sense, and to 
hear it; to frequent bishops, deans, and other 
Ugh churchmen ; and to appear (once in the 
quarter at the least) at some melodrame, opera, 
pantomime, or other light seeoical representa- 
tion i in short, we will gratify the love of inso- 
lence and power; we wilt enjoy the old orthodox 
■port of wimessing the impotent anger of men 
compelled to submit to civil degradation, or lo 
■aerifiee their notions of truth lo onra. And 
all this we may do without the slightest risk, 
because their numbers are (as yet) not very 
considerable. Cruelty and injustice must, of 
course, exist; but why connect them with 
danger! Why torture a ball-dog when you', 
mh gtt a ih>g ot a rsbbill I am nuTe mj 



proposal will meet with the most vniTcrsal 
approbation. Do not be apprehensive of any 
opposition from ministers. If it is a case t>f 
balred, we are sure that one man will defend 
it by ^e Oospel; if il abridges human free- 
dom, we know that another will find precedenti 
for it in the Bevolntion. 

In the name of Heaven, what are we lo gain 
by suffering Ireland to be rode by that faction . 
which now predominates over itl Why are 
we to endanger our own church and state, not 
for 500,000 Episcopalians, but for ten or twelve ~ 
great Orange families, who have been sacking 
the blood of Ihal country for these hundred 
years last pasti and tbe folly of the Orang»> 
men* in playing this game themselves, is 
almost as alNiurd as ours in playing il for 
them. They ought to have the sense to see 
that their business now is to kefep quietly tha 
lands and beeves of which the fathers of the 
Catholics were robbed in days of yore; they 
must give to their descendants use sop of 
pohticat power; by contending with them for 
names, they will bse realilie*, and be com- 
pelled to beg their potatoes in a foreign land, 
abhorred equally by the English, who have 
witnessed their oppression, and by the Catho- 
lic Irish, who have smaried nnder them 



LinTER IV. 

Taix comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the 
gentleman who danced-f so badly at the court 
of Naples), and asks, if il is not an anomaly 
to educate men in another religion than your 
own! It certainly is our duty to gei rid of 
error, and above all, of religions error; bat 
this is not to be done ptr mSum, or the mea> 
sure will miscarry, like the queen. Il may be 
very easy to dance away the royal embryo of 
A great kingdom ; but Mr. Hawkins Brown 
must look before he leaps, when his object ia 
to crush an opposite sect in religion ; falsa 
«teps aid the one effect as much as they are 
fatal to tbe other; it wilt require not only the 
lapse of Mr. Hawkins Brown, but the lapse of 
centuries, before the absurdities of the Catho- 
lic religion are laughed at as much as they 
deserve to be; but surely, in the mean time, 
the Catholic religion is belter than none; foui 
millions of Catholics are better than four mil- 
lions of wild beasts; two hundred priests, 
educated by onr own government, are better 
than the same number educated by the man 
who means to destroy us. 

The whole sum now appropriated by govern- 
ment to Ihe religions education of four millions 
of Christians is 13,0001.; a sum about ona 
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hundred times as large being appropriated in 
the same country to about one-eighth part of 
th's number of Protestants. When it was 
proposed to raise this grant from 8,000^ to 
13,000t, its present amount, this sum was 
objected to by that most indulgent of Chris- 
tians, Mr. Spencer Perceval, as enormous; he 
himself having secured for his own eating and 
drinking, and the eating and drinking of the 
Master and Miss Percevals, the reversionary 
•am of 21,0002. a year of the public money, 
and having just failed in a desperate and rapa^ 
eions attempt to secure to himself for life the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and the 
best of it is, that this minister, after abusing 
his predecessors for their impious bounty to 
the Catholics, has found himself compelled, 
from the apprehension of immediate danger, 
to grant the sum in question ; thus dissolving 
his pearl* in vinegar, and destroying all the 
value of the gift by the virulence and reluc- 
tance with which it was granted. 

I hear from some persons in Parliament, 
and from others in the sixpenny societies for 
debate, a great deal about unidterable laws 
passed at the Revolution. Wlien I hear any 
man talk of an unalterable law, the only effect 
it produces upon me is to convince me that he 
is an unalterable fool. A law passed when 
there were Grermany, Spain, Russia, Sweden, 
Holland, Portugal, and Turkey; when there 
was a disputed succession ; when four or five 
hundred acres were won and lost after ten 
years' hard fighting ; when armies were com- 
manded by the sons of kings, and campaigns 
passed in an interchange of civil letters and 
ripe fruit ; and for these laws, when the whole 
state of the world is completely changed, we 
are now, according to my Lord Hawkesbury, 
to hold ourselves ready to perish. It is no 
mean misfortune, in times like these, to be 
forced to say any thing about such men as 
Lord Hawkesbury, and to be reminded that we 
are governed by them ; but as I am driven to 
it, I must take the liberty of observing, that 
the wisdom and liberality of my Lord Hawkes- 
bury are of that complexion which always 
shrinks from the present exercise of these 
virtues, by praising the splendid examples of 
them in ages past. If he had lived at such 
periods, he would have opposed the Revolution 
by praising the Reformation, and the Reforma- 
tion by speaking handsomely of the crusades. 
He gratifies his natural antipathy to great and 
courageous measures, by playing off the wis- 
dom and courage which have ceased to influ- 
ence human affairs against that wisdom and 
courage which living men would employ for 
present happiness. Besides, it happens un- 
fortunately for the warden of the Cinque 
Ports, that to the principal incapacities under 
which the Irish suffer, they were subjected 
after that great and glorious revolution, to 
which we are indebted for so many blessings, 
and his lordship for the termination of so 
many periods. The Catholics were not ex- 
cluded from the Irish House of Commons, or 
military commands, before the 3d and 4th of 

• Perfectly ready at the same time to follow the other 
kalfofCleoitatTii*ti example, and to BwaWow \\ie «o\m\\otv 



William and Mary, and be Ist and Sd of 
Queen Anne. 

If the great mass of the people, environed 
as they are on every side with Jenlnnsonsy 
Percevals, Melvilles, and other perils, were to 
pray for divine illumination and aid, what 
more could Providence in its mercy do thaa 
send them the example of Scotland 1 For 
what a length of years was it attempted to 
compel the Scotch to change their religion : 
horse, foot, artillery, and armed prebendaries 
were sent out alter the Presbjrterian parsons 
and their congregations. The Percevals of 
those day? called for blood; this call is never 
made in vain, and blood was shed ; but, to tht 
astonishment and horror of the Percevals of 
those days, they could not introduce the Book 
of Common Prayer, nor prevent that meta- 
physical people from going to heaven their 
true way, instead of our true way. With a 
little oatmeal for food, and a little sulphur for 
friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with the 
one hand, and holding his Calvinistical creed 
in the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty 
hills, sung his psalm out of tune his own way, 
and listened to his sermon of two hours long^ 
amid the rough and imposing melancholy of 
the tallest thistles. But Sawney brought up 
his unbreeched offspring in a cordial hatred 
of his oppressors ; and Scotland was as much 
a part of the weakness of England then as 
Ireland is at this moment The true and the 
only remedy was applied; the Scotch were 
suffered to worship God aAer their own tire- 
some manner, without pain, penalty, and pri- 
vation. No lightnings descended from hea- 
ven ; the country was not ruined ; the world 
is not yet come to an end; the dignitaries, who 
foretold all these consequences, are utterly 
forgotten; and Scotland has ever since been 
an increasing source of strength to Great 
Britain. In the six hundredth year of our 
empire over Ireland, we are making laws to 
transport a man, if he is found out of his 
house after eight o'clock at night That this is 
necessary, I know too well ; but tell me why 
it is necessary 1 It is not necessary in Greece, 
where the Turks are masters. 

Are you aware, that there is at this moment 
an universal clamour throughout the whole 
of Ireland against the union 1 It is now one 
month since I returned from that country ; I 
have never seen so extraordinary, so alarming, 
and so rapid a change in the sentiments of any 
people. Those who disliked the union before 
are quite furious against it now ; those who 
doubted doubt no more ; those who were friend- 
ly to it have exchanged that friendship for the 
most rooted aversion ; in the midst of all thii 
(which is by far the most alarming symptom), 
there is the strongest disposition on the part 
of the northern dissenters to unite with the 
Catholics, irritated by the faithless injustice 
with which they have been treated. If this 
combination does take place (mark what I say 
to you), you will have meetings all over Ire- 
land for the cry of No Union; that cry will 
spread like wild-fire, and blaze over every op- 
position ; and if this is the case, there is no 
V use iu mincing the matter, Ireland is gone, and 
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•rent may happen in$tantlif — ^before Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. Hookham Frere have turned 
hoA Howick's last speech into doggerel 
riqrme; before *'the near and dear relaiiotu^' 
have received another quarter of their pen- 
sion, or Mr. Perceval conducted the curates' 
salary bill safely to a third reading. — ^If the 
mind of Ike English people, cursed as they 
now are with that madness of religious dis- 
sension which has been breathed into them for 
the purpose of private ambition, can be alarm- 
ed by any remembrances, and warned by any 
events, they should never forget how nearly 
Ireland was lost to .this country during the 
American war; that it was saved merely by 
the jealousy of the Protestant Irish towards 
the Catholics, then a much more insignificant 
and powerless body than they now are. The 
Catholic and the dissenter have since com- 
bined together against you. Last war, the 
winds, those ancient and unsubsidized allies 
of England ; the winds, upon which English 
ministers depend as much for saving king- 
doms as washerwomen do for drying clothes ; 
the winds stood your friends; the French 
could only get into Ireland in small numbers, 
and the rebels were defeated. Since then, all 
die remaining kingdoms of Europe have been 
destroyed ; and the Irish see that their national 
independence is gone, without having received 
any single one of those advantages which 
th^ were taught to expect from the sacrifice. 
All good things were to flow from the union ; 
ttiey have none of them gained any thing. 
Every man's pride is wounded by it ; no man's 
Interest is promoted. In the seventh year of 
diat union, four million Catholics, lured by 
all kinds of promises to yield up the separate 
dignity and sovereignty of their country, are 
forced to squabble with such a man as Mr. 
Spencer Perceval for five thousand pounds 
with which to educate their children in their 
own mode of worship ; he, the same Mr. Spen- 
cer, having secured to his own Protestant 
self a reversionary portion of the public mo- 
ney amounting to four times that sum. A 
senior proctor of the University of Oxford, 
the head of a house, or the examining chap- 
lain to a bishop, may believe these things can 
last; but every man of the world, whose un- 
derstanding has been exercised in the business 
of life, must see (and see with a breaking 
heart) that they will soon come to a fearfid 
termination. 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole 
of this war, has been that of a man who sub- 
seribes to hospitals, weeps at charity sermons, 
carries out broth and blankets to beggars, and 
then comes home and beats his wife and 
children. We had compassion for the victims 
of all other oppression and injustice, except 
our own. If Switzerland was threatened, 
away went a treasury clerk with a hundred 
thousand pounds for Switzerland ; large bags 
of money were kept constantly under sailing 
orders; upon the slightest demonstration to- 
wards Naples, down went Sir William Hamil- 
ton upon his knees, and begged for the love of 
St Januarius they would help us off with a 
little money ; all the arts of Machiavel were 



troops were sent off in all directions to save 
the Catholic and Protestant world; the pope 
himself was guarded by a regiment of English 
dragoons ; if 2ie Grand Lama had been at hand^ 
he wotdd have had another; every Catholic 
clergjrman, who had the good fortune to be 
neither English nor Irish, was immediatelv 
provided with lodgings, soup, crucifiiz, missal, 
chapel-beads, relics, and holy water ; if Turks 
had landed, Turks would have received an 
order from the treasury for coffee, opium, ko- 
rans, and seraglios. In the midst of all this 
fury of saving and defending, this crusade for 
conscience and Christianity> there was an uni- 
versal agreement among all descriptions of 
people to continue every species of internal 
persecution ; to deny at home every just right 
that had been deni^ before ; to pummel poor 
Dr. Abraham Rees and his dissenters ; and to 
treat the unhappy Catholics of Ireland as if 
their tongues were mute, their heels cloven, 
their nature brutal, and designedly subjected 
by Providence to their Orange masters. 

How would my admirable brother, the Rev. 
Abraham Pljrmley, like to be marched to a 
Catholic chapel, to be sprinkled with the sanc- 
tified contents of a pump, to hear a number 
of false quantities in the Latin tongue, and to 
see a number of persons occupied in making 
right angles upon the breast and forehead 1 
And if all this would give you so much pain, 
what right have you to march Catholic sol 
diers to a place of worship where there is no 
aspersion, no rectangular gestures, and where 
they understand every word they hear, having 
first, in order to get him to enlist, made a so- 
lemn promise to the contrary 1 Can you won- 
der, after this, that the Catholic priest stops 
the recruiting in Ireland, as he is now doing 
to a most alarming degree 1 

The late question concerning military rank 
did not individually affect the lowest persons 
of the Catholic persuasion ; but do you ima- 
gine that they do not sjrmpathize with he 
honour and disgrace of their superiors ? Bo 
you think that satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
do not travel down from Lord Fingal to the 
most potatoless Catholic in Ireland, and that 
the glory or shame of the sect is not felt by 
many more than these conditions personally 
and corporally afibcti Do you suppose that 
the detection of Sir H. M., and the disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Perceval in the matter of the Duchy 
of Lancaster^ did not affect every dabbler in 
public property t Depend upon it these thingi 
were felt through all the gradations of small 
plunderers, down to him who filches a pound 
of tobacco from the king's warehouses; while, 
on the contrary, the acquittal of any noble aild 
official thief would not fail to diffuse the most 
heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenous and 
bui^larious world. Observe, I do not say be- 
cause the lower Catholics are affected by what 
concerns their superiors, that they are not af- 
fected by what concerns themselves. There 
is no disguising the horrid truth ; there mutt be 
tome relaxation with reeped to tithe: this is the 
cruel and heart-rending price which must be 
paid for national preservation. I feel ho^ 
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perty of Irish rectors; I am conscious how 
much such changes must affect the daily and 
hourly comforts of every Englishman ; I shall 
feel too happy if they leave Europe untouched, 
and are not tdtimately fatal to the destinies of 
America ; but I am madly bent upon keeping 
foreign enemies out of the British empire, and 
my limited understanding presents me with no 
omer means of effecting my object 

Yoi talk of waiting till another reign, before 
any alteration is made; a proposal full of 
pood sense and good nature, if the measure 
in question were to pull down St James's Pa- 
lace, or to alter Kew Ghirdens. Will Bona- 
parte agree to put off his intrigues, and his in- 
vasion of Ireland t If so, I will overlook the 
question of justice, and finding the danger sus- 
pended, agree to the delay. I sincerely hope 
this reign may last many years, yet the delay 
of a single session of Parliament may be fa- 
tal ; but if another year elapses without some 
serious concession made to the Catholics, I 
believe, before God, that all future pledges and 
concessions will be made in vain. I do not think 
that peace will do you any good under such 
circumstances ; if Bonaparte gives you a res- 
pite, it will only be to get ready the gallows on 
which he means to hang you. The Catholic 
and the dissenter can unite in peace as well as 
war. If they do, the gallows is ready; and 
your executioner, in spite of the most solemn 
promises, will turn you off the next hour. 

With every disposition to please (where to 
please within fair and rational limits is an high 
duty), it is impossible for public men to be 
long silent about the Catholics: pressing evils 
are not got rid of because they are not talked 
of. A man may command his family to say 
nothing more about the stone, and surgical 
operations ; but the ponderous malice still lies 
upon the nerve, and gets so big, that the patient 
breaks his own law of silence, clamours for 
the knife, and expires under its late operation. 
Believe me, you talk folly, when you talk of 
suppressing the Catholic question. I wish to 
God the case admitted of such a remedy: bad 
as it s, it does not admit of it If the wants of 
the Catholics are not heard in the manly tones 
of Ijord Grenville, or the servile drawl of Lord 
Cajtlereagh, they will be heard ere long in the 
madness of mobs, and the conflicts of armed 
men. 

I obsei re, it is now universally the fashion 
to speak of the first personage in the state as 
the great obstacle to the measure. In the first 
place, I am not bound to believe such rumours 
because I hear them ; and in the next place, I 
object to such language as unconstitutional. 
Whoever retains his situation in the ministry, 
while the incapacities of the Catholics remain, 
IS the advocate for those incapacities ; and to 
him, and to him only, am I to look for respon- 
sibility. But waive this question of the Catho- 
lics, and put a general case : How is a minister 
of this country to act when the conscientious 
scruples of his sovereign prevent the execution 
of a measure deemed by him absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of the country 1 His conduct 
is q lite clear — he should resign. But what is 
his successor to do ? — Resign. But is the king 
Co be left without ministers, and is he in this 



manner to be compelled to ac4 against his owi 
conscience! Before I answer this, praytiQ 
me, in my turn, what better defence is thoni 
against the machinations of a wicked, or the 
errors of a weak monarch, than the impossi- 
bility of finding a minister who will lend him- 
self to vice and folly 1 Every English monarch, 
in such a predicament, would sacrifice his 
opinions and views to such a clear expression 
of the public will ; and it is one method in 
which the constitution aims at bringing aboitf 
such a sacrifice. You may say, if yon please, 
the ruler of a state is forced to give np hit 
object, when the natural love of nUce and 
power will tempt no one to assist him in in 
attainment This may be force ; bnt it is ibre« 
without injury, and therefore without blame. 
I am not to be beat out of these obvious rea- 
sonings, and ancient constitutional proTisionSy 
by the term conscience. There is no fantasy, 
however wild, that a man may not persuade 
himself that he cherishes from motires of 
conscience; eternal war against impious 
France, or rebellious America, or Catbotie 
Spain, may in times to come be scruples of 
conscience. One English monarch may, ftooi 
scruples of consciencCi wish to abolish everr 
trait of religious persecution ; another monarch 
may deem it his absolute and indispensable 
duty to make a slight provision for dissenters 
out of the revenues of the Church of England 
So that you see. Brother Abraham, there are 
cases where it would be the duty of the bat 
and most loyal subjects to oppose the consci- 
entious scruples of their sovereign, still taking 
care that their actions were constitutional, and 
their modes respectful. Then you come upon 
me with personal questions, and say, that no 
such dangers are to be apprehended now under 
our present gracious sovereign, of whose good 
qualities we must be all so well convinced. 
All these sorts of discussions I beg leave to 
decline ; what I have said upon constitutional 
topics, I mean of course for general, not for 
particular application. I agree with you in ill 
the good you have said of the powers that be, 
and I avail myself of the opportunity of point- 
ing out general dangers to the constitution, it 
a moment when we are so completely exempted 
from their present influence. I cannot finish 
this letter without expressing my surprise and 
pleasure at your abuse of the servile addresses 
poured in upon the throne; nor can I conceive 
a greater disgust to a monarch, with a true 
English heart, than to see such a question is 
that of Catholic emancipation argued, not with 
a reference to its justice or its importance, bat 
universally considered to be of no farther en- 
sequence than as it affects his own pri^Ut 
feelings. That these sentiments sh.nX be 
mine, is not wonderful; but how they ccyme to 
be yours, does, I confess, fill me with surprise. 
Are you moved by the arrival of the Irish 
brigade at Antwerp, and the amorous violenct 
which awaits Mrs. Pljrmley T 



LETTER V. 

DSAM ABmAHAX, 

I NKvsa met a parson in my life who did not 
consider the Corporation and Test ActA as tkf 
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PAl bulwarks of the church ; and yet it is now 
t sixty-four years since bills of indemnity 
to destroy their penal effects, or, in other words, 
to repeal them, have been passed annually as 
a matter of course. 

Heu vatum igtuirtB mentti. 

These bulwarks, without which no clergyman 
thinks he could sleep with his accustomed 
soundness, have actually not been in existence 
■ince any man now liring has taken holy 
orders* £• rery year the indemnity act pardons 
past bleaches of these two laws, and prevents 
any fresh actions of informers from coming to 
a conclusion before the period for the next 
indemnity bill arrives; so that these penalties, 
by which alone the church remains in existence, 
have not had one moment's operation for sixty- 
four years. You will say the legislature, during 
the whole of this period, has reserved to itself 
the discretion of suspending, or not suspending. 
But had not the legislature the right of re- 
enacting, if it was necessary 1 And now, when 
you have kept the rod over these people (with 
the most scandalous abuse of all principle) for 
sixty-four years, and not found it necessary to 
strike once, is not that the best of all reasons 
why the rod should be laid aside! You talk 
to me of a very valuable hedge running across 
joviT fields which you would not part with on 
any account I go down, expecting to find a 
limit impervious to cattle, and highly useful 
for the preservation of property; but, to my 
utter astonishment, I find that the hedge was 
cut down half a century ago, and that every 
year the shoots are clipped the moment they 
appear above ground: it appears, upon farther 
inquiry, that the hedge never ought to have 
existed at all ; that it originated in the malice 
of antiquated quarrels, and was cut down be- 
cause it subjected you to vast fnconvenience, 
and broke up your intercourse with a country 
absolutely necessary to your existence. If the 
remains of this hedge serve only to keep up an 
irritation in your neighbours, and to remind 
them of the feuds of former times, good nature 
and good sense teach you that you ought to 
grub it up, and cast it into the oven. This is 
Uie exact state of these two laws ; and yet it is 
made a great argument against concession to 
the Catholics, that it involves their repeal; 
which is to say. Do not make me relinquish a 
folly that will lead to my ruin ; because, if you 
do, I must give up other follies ten times 
greater t)r an this. 

I ccnfess, with all our bulwarks and hedges, 
it mortifies me to the very quick, to contrast 
with our matchless stupidity and inimitable 
folly, the conduct of Bonaparte upon the subject 
of religious persecution. At the moment when 
we are tearing the crucifixes from the necks of 
the Catholics, and washing pious mud from the 
foreheads of the Hindoos ; at that moment this 
man is assembling the very Jews at Paris, and 
endeavouring to give them stability and import- 
ance. I shall never be reconciled to mending 
shoes in America; but I see it must be my lot, 
and I will then take a dreadful revenge upon 
Mr. Perceval, if I catch him preaching within 
ten miles of me. I cannot for the soul of me 
conceive whence this man has gained hla 



notions of Christianity; he has the most evan« 
gelical charity for errors in arithmetic, and th* 
most inveterate malice against errors in con- 
science. While he rages against those whom^ 
in the true spirit of the Gospel, he ought to in* 
dulge, he forgets the only instance of severity 
which that Gospel contains, and leaves the 
jobbers, and contractors, and money-changers 
at their seats, without a single stripe. 

You cannot imagine, you say, that England 
will ever be ruined and conquered ; and for no 
other reason that I can find, but because it 
seems so very odd it should be ruined and, 
conquered. Alas ! so reasoned, in their time, 
the Austrian, Russian and Prussian Pl3rmleys. 
But the English are brave; so were ail these 
nations. You might get together an hundred 
thousand men individually brave; but without 
generals capable of commanding such a ma- 
chine, it would be as useless as a first-rate 
man-of-war manned by Oxford clergymen, or 
Parisian shopkeepers. I do not say this to the 
disparagement of English officers; they have 
had no means of acquiring experience; but I 
do say it to create alarm ; for we do not appear 
to me to be half alarmed enough, or to entertain 
that sense of our danger which leads to the 
most obvious means of self-defence. As for 
the spirit of the peasantry, in making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows, and through plate- 
racks and hen-coops, highly as I think of their 
bravery, I do not know any nation in Europe 
so likely to be struck with panic as the English ; 
and this from their total unacquaintance with 
the science of war. Old wheat and beans 
blazing for twentv miles round; cart mares 
shot; sows of Lord Somerville's breed running 
wild over the country ; the minister of the parish 
wounded solely in his hinder parts; Mrs. 
Plymley in fits; all these scenes of war an 
Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four 
times over; but it is now three centuries since 
an English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon 
English ground, or a farm-house been rifled^ 
or a clergyman's wife been subjected to any 
other proposals of love than the connubial 
endearments of her sleek and orthodox mate. 
The old edition of Plutarch's Lives, which 
lies in the comer of your parlour window, has 
contributed to work you up to the most 
romantic expectations of our Roman behaviour. 
You are persuaded that Lord Amherst will 
defend Kew Bridge like Cocles; that some 
maid of honour will break away from her 
captivity, and swim over the Thames ; that the 
Duke of York will bum his capitulating hand; 
and little Mr. Sturges Bourne* give forty years' 
purchase for Moulsham Hall, while the French 
are encamped upon it I hope we shall witness 
all this, if the French do come ; but in the mean 
time I am so enchanted with the ordinary 
English behaviour of these invaluable persons 
that*I eamestly pray no opportunity may be 
given them for Roman valour, and for those 
very un-Roman pensions which they would 
all, of course, take especial care to claim in 
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Lettem than the abuM of Mr. Murfet BQvin\«x«vAVk^%. 
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fMrnrecTience. But whatever was our conduct, 
if eve^ ploughman was as great a hero as he 
who was called from his oxen to save Rome 
from her enemies, I should still say, that at 
such a crisis you want the affections of all 
your subjects in both islands ; there is no spirit 
which you must alienate, no heart you must 
avert; every man must feel he has a country, 
and that there is an urgent and pressing cause 
why he should expose himself to death. 

The effects of penal laws, in matters of reli- 
^on, are never confined to those limits in 
which the legislature intended they should be 
placed ; it is not only that I am excluded from 
sertain offices and dignities because I am a 
Catholic, but the exclusion carries with it a 
certain stigma, which degrades me in the eyes 
of the monopolizing sect, and the very name 
of my religion becomes odious. These effects 
are so very striking in England, that I solemnly 
believe blue and red baboons to be more popu- 
lar here than Catholics and Presbyterians ; they 
are more understood, and there is a greater dis- 
position to do something for them. When a 
country squire hears of an ape, his first feeling 
is to give it nuts and apples ; when he hears 
of a dissenter, his immediate impulse is to 
commit it to the county jail, to shave its head, 
to alter its customary food, and to have it 
privately whipped. This is no caricature, but 
an accurate picture of national feelings, as they 
degrade and endanger us at this very moment. 
The Irish Catholic gentleman would bear his 
legal disabiUties with greater temper, if these 
were all he had to bear — if they did not enable 
every Protestant cheesemonger and tidewaiter 
to treat him with contempt. He is branded on 
the forehead with a red-hot iron, and treated 
like a spiritual felon, because, in the highest 
of all considerations, he is led by the noblest 
of ail guides, his own disinterested conscience. 

Why are nonsense and cruelly a bit the better 
because they are enacted 1 If Providence, 
which gives wine and oil, had blessed us with 
that tolerant spirit which makes the counte- 
nance more pleasant and the heart more glad 
than these can do; if our statute book had 
never been defiled with such infamous laws, 
the sepulchral Spencer Perceval would have 
been hauled through the dirtiest horse-pond in 
Hampstead, had he ventured to propose them. 
But now persecution is good, because it exists ; 
every law which originated in ignorance and 
malice, and gratifies the passions from whence 
it sprang, we call the wisdom of our ancestors ; 
when such laws are repealed, they will be 
cruelty and madness; till they are repealed, 
they are policy and caution. 

I was somewhat amused with the imputation 
brought against the Catholics by the University 
of Oxford, that they are enemies to liberty. I 
immediately turned to my history of England, 
and marked as an historical error that passage 
in which it is recorded that, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, the famous decree of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, respecting passive obedience, 
was ordered, by the House of Lords, to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
as contrary to the liberty of the subject, and 
ihff law of the land. Nevertheless, I wish, 
whatever be the modesty of those who impute. 



that the imputation was a little more tme; thi 
Catholic cause would not be quite so desperalt 
with the present admioistration* I fear, bow 
ever, that the hatred to libertj in these pcMir 
devoted wretches may ere long appear mora 
doubtful than it is at present to the vice-chan- 
cellor and his clergy, inflamed, as they doub^ 
less are, with classical examples of fepablicaa 
virtue, and panting, as they always have beci, 
to reduce the power of the crown within nai^ 
rower and safer limits. What mistaken seal 
to attempt to connect one religion with fre» 
dom, and another with slavery I Who laid the 
foundations of English lil>erty 1 What was tbt 
mixed religion of Switzerland 1 What has lbs 
Protestant religion done for liberty in Den- 
mark, in Sweden, throughout the north of Gei- 
many, and in Prussia t The purest religion ia 
the world, in my humble opinion, is the religica 
of the Church of England ; for its preservatici 
(so far as it is exercised without introdiDg upoa 
Uie liberties of others), I am ready mt this mo- 
ment to venture my present life, and bat 
through that religion I have no hopes of aay 
other ; yet I am not forced to be silly because I 
am pious : nor will I ever join in euloginms on 
my faith, which every man of common reading 
and common sense can so easily refute. 

You have either done too much for the 
Catholics (worthy Abraham), or too little; it 
you had intended to refuse thenn political 
power, you should have refused them civil 
rights. AAer you had enabled ihem to acquire 
property, after you had conceded to them all 
that you did concede in 78 and 93, the rest is 
wholly out of your power; you may chocMC 
whether you will give the rest in an honour 
able or a disgraceful mode, but it is utterly out 
of your power to withhold it. 

In the last year, land to the amount oftigki 
hundred thoutand ponndi was purchased by ihe 
Catholics in Ireland. Do you think it possible 
to be-Perceval, and be-Canning, and be-Castle- 
reagh such a body of men as this out of their 
common rights and their sense 1 Mr. George 
Canning may laugh and joke at the idea of 
Protestant bailiffs ravishing Catholic ladies, 
under the 9th clause of the sunset bill ; but if 
some better remedy is not applied to the div 
tractions of Ireland than the jocularity of Mr. 
Canning, they will soon put an end to his pen- 
sion, and to the pension of those **near and 
dear relatives," for whose eating, drinking, 
washing, and clothing, every man in the United 
Kingdoms now pays his two-pence or three- 
pence a year. You may call these obserra- 
tions coarse, if you please ; but I have no idea 
that the Sophias and Carolines of any maa 
breathing are to eat national veal, to drink 
public tea, to wear treasury ribands, and then 
that we are to be told that it is coarse to 
animadvert upon this pitiful and eleemosynary 
splendour. If this is right, why not me;uion 
it? If it is wrong, why should not he who 
enjoys the ease of supporting his sisters in this 
manner bear the shame of it? Every bodf 
seems hitherto to have spared a man who 
never spares any body. 

As for the enormous wax candles, and snper> 
stitious mummeries, and painted jackets of the 
Catholic priests, I fear them not. Tell me that 
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ihe world will retain again under the inflaence 
0f the small-pox ; that Lord Castlereagh will 
hereaAer oppose the power of the coart ; that 
Lord Howick and Mr. Grattan will do each of 
them a mean and dishonourable action ; that 
anj body who has heard Lord Redesdale speak 
once will knowingly and willingly hear him 
again ; that Lord Bldon has assented to the 
Ikct of two and two making foar, without 
shedding tears, or expressing the smallest 
doubt or scruple; tell me any other thing 
absurd or incredible, but, for the love of com* 
mon sense, let me hear no more of the danger 
to be apprehended flrom the general diffusion 
of Popery. It is too absurd to be reasoned 
upon ; every man feels it is nonsense when he 
hears it stated, and so does every man while he 
is stating it 

I cannot imagine why the friends to the 
church establishment should entertain such an 
horror of seeing the doors of Parliament flung 
open to the Catholics, and view so passively 
the enjoyment of that right by the Presbyte- 
rians, and by every other species of dissenter. 
In their tenets, in their church government, in 
the nature of their endowments, the dissenters 
are infinitely more distant from the Church of 
England than the Catholics are ; yet the dis- 
senters have never been excluded from Parlia- 
ment. There are 45 members in one house 
and 16 in the other, who always are dissenters. 
There is no law which would prevent every 
member of the Lords and Commons from 
being dissenters. The Catholics could not 
bring into Parliament half the number of the 
Scotch members ; and yet one exclusion is of 
such immense importance, because it has taken 
place ; and the other no human being thinks of, 
because no one is accustomed to it I have 
often thought, if the wiadom of our ancetion had 
excluded all persons with red hair from the 
House of Commons, of the throes and convul- 
sions it would occasion to restore them to their 
natural rights. What mobs and riots would it 
produce 1 To what infinite abuse and obloquy 
would the capillary patriot be exposed! what 
wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval, 
what froth would drop from Mr. Canning ; how 
(I will not say my, but our Lord Hawkesbury, 
for he belongs to us all), how our Lord Hawkes- 
bury would work away about the hair of King 
William and Lord Somers, and the authors of 
the great and glorious Revolution ; how Lord 
Elton would appeal to the I>eity and his own 
virtues, and to the hair of his children : some 
would say that red-haired men were supersti- 
tious ; some would prove they were atheists ; 
they would be petitioned against as the friends 
of slavery, and the advocates for revolt; in 
short, such a corrupter of the heart and the un- 
derstanding is the spirit of persecution, and 
these unfortunate people (conspired against by 
tbeir fellow-subjects of every complexionV if 
they did not emigrate to countries where nair 
of another colour was persecuted, would be 
iriven to the falsehood of perukes, or the hy- 
pocrisy of the Tricosian fluid. 

As for the dangers of the church (in spite of 
the staggering events which have lately taken 
place), I have not yet entirely lost my couft-\ 
dence id tb( power of common sense, and l\ 



believe the church to be in no danger at all ; 
but if it is, that danger is not from &e Catho* 
lies, but from the Methodists, and from that 
patent Christianity which has been for some 
time manufacturing at Clapham, to the preju- 
dice of the old and admirable article prepared 
by the church. I would counsel my lords the 
bishops to keep their eyes upon that holy vil- 
lage, and its hallowed vicinity ; they will find 
there a zeal in making converts far superior to 
any thing which exists among the Catholics ; 
a contempt for the great mass of English 
clergy much more rooted and profound ; and 
a regular fund to purchase livings for those 
groaning and garrulous gentlemen, whom they 
denominate (by a standing sarcasm against 
the regular church) gospel preachers, and 
vital clergjrmen. I am too firm a believer in 
the general propriety and respectability of the 
English clergy, to believe they have much to 
fear either from old nonsense, or from new ; 
but if the church must be supposed to be in 
danger, I prefer that nonsense which is grown 
half venerable from time, the force of which 
I have already tried and baffled, which at least 
has some excuse in the daric and ignorant 
ages in which it originated. The religious 
enthusiasm manufactured by living men l^fore 
my own eyes disgusts my understanding as 
much, influences my imagination not at ally 
and excites my apprehensions wfach more. 

I may have seemed to you to treat the situa- 
tion of public affairs with some degree of 
levity; but I feel it deeply, and with nightly 
and daily anguish; because I know Ireland; I 
have known it all my life ; I love it, and I fore- 
see the crisis to which it will soon be exposed. 
Who can doubt but that Ireland will experience 
ultimately from France a treatment to which 
the conduct they have experienced from Eng- 
land is the love of a parent, or a brother 1 
Who can doubt but that five years after he has 
got hold of the country, Ireland will be tossed 
away by Bonaparte as a present to some one 
of his rufiian generals, who will knock the 
head of Mr. Keogh against the head of Cardi- 
nal Troy, shoot twenty of the most noisy block 
heads of the Roman persuasion, wash his 
pug-dogs in holy water, and confiscate the salt 
butter of the Milesian republic to the last tubt 
But what matters this T or who is wise enough 
in Ireland to heed it t or when had common 
sense much influence with my poor dear Irish 1 
Mr. Perceval does not know the Irish ; but I 
know them, and I know that at every rash and 
mad hazard, they will break the union, revenge 
their wounded pride and their insulted religion, 
and fling themselves into the open arms of 
France, sure of dying in the embrace. And 
now, what means have you of guarding against 
this coming evil, upon which Uie future happi- 
ness or misery of every Englishman depends 1 
Have you a single ally in the whole world 1 
Is there a vulnerable point in the French em- 
pire where the astonishing resources of that 
people can be attracted and employed t Have 
you a ministry wise enough to comprehend 
the danger, manly enough to believe unplea- 
sant intelligence, honest enough to state their 
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Vkj measure at love, cr conciliation, or hope, 
with that dreadful bill which the distractions 
of Ireland have rendered necessary! At the 
Tcry moment that the last monarchy in Europe 
has fallen, are we not governed by a man of 
pleasantry, and a man of theology t In the 
six hundredth year of our empire over Ireland, 
have we any memorial of ancient kindness to 
refer to t any people, any zeal, any country on 
which we can depend t Have we any hope, 
bat in the winds at heaven, and the tides of 
the seat any prayer to prefer to the Irish, but 
that they should forget and forgive their op- 
pressrrs, who, in the very moment that they 
are calling upon them for their exertions, 
solemnly assure them that the oppression 
shall still remain 1 

Abraham, farewell I If 1 have tired you, 
remember how often you have tired me and 
others. I do not think we really differ in 
politics so much as jron suppose ; or at least, 
if we do, that difference is in the means, and 
not in the end. We both love the constitution, 
respect the king, and abhor the French. But 
though yon love the constitution, you would 
perpetuate the abuses which have been en- 
grafted upon it; though you respect the king, 
you would conffrm his scruples against the 
Catholics ; though yon abhor the French, yon 
would open to them the conquest of Ireland. 
My method of respecting my sovereign is by 
protecting his honour, his empire, and his last- 
ing happiness ; I evince my love of the consti- 
tution, by making it the guardian of all men's 
rights and the source of their freedom ; and I 
prove my abhorrence of the French, by uniting 
against them the disciples of every church in 
the only remaining nation in Europe. As for 
the men of whom I have been compelled, in 
this age of mediocrity, to say so much, they 
cannot of themselves be worth a moment's 
consideration to you, to me, or to any body. 
In a year after their death, they will be forgotten 
as completely as if they had never been ; and 
are now of no farther importance than as they 
are the mere vehicles of carrying into effect 
the common-place and mischievous prejudices 
of the times in which they live. 



LETTER VI. 

DsAm Abraham, 

What amuses me the most is, to hear of the 
induigtnctM which the Catholics have received, 
and their exorbitance in not being satisfied 
with those indulgences: now if you complain 
to me that a man is obtrusive and shameless 
in his requests, and that it is impossible to 
bring him to reason, I must first of all hear 
the whoie ut your conduct towards him; for 
you may have taken from him so much in me 
first instance, that, in spite of a long series of 
restitution, a vast latitude for petition may still 
remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in 
which the inhabitants, on one day in the year. 
Kit down to a dinner prepared at the common 
expense ; by an extraordinary piece of tyranny 
(which Lord Hawkesbury would call the wis- 
iora of the village ancestors), the inhabitants 



of three of the streets, about an hundrel yean 
ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth 
street, bound them hand and foot, laid them 
upon their backs, and compelled them to look 
on while the rest were stuffing themselves 
with beef and beer; the next year, the inhabi)l> 
ants of the persecuted street (though they 
contributed an equal quota of the expense) 
were treated precisely in the aame manner. 
The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the 
manner of our nature is) it was considered as 
the most sacred of all duties to keep these 
poor fellows without their annual dinner; the 
village was so tenacious of this practice, thai 
nothing could induce them to reaign it ; every 
enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever 
in Divine Providence, and any nefarioos 
churchwarden who wished to succeed in his 
election had nothing to do but to represent hii 
antagonist as an abolitionist, in order tc fros- 
trate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw 
the village into a state of the most dreadlil 
commotion. By degrees, however, the ob- 
noxious street grew to be so well peopled, aad 
its inhabitants so firmly united, that their op- 
pressors, more afraid of injustice, were more 
disposed to be just At the next dinner they 
are unbound, the year after allowed to sit u^ 
right, then a bit of bread and a glass of water; 
till at last, after a long series of concessicms, 
they are emboldened to ask, in pretty plain 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at 
the bottom of the table, and to fill their bellies 
as well as the rest Forthwith a general cry 
of shame and scandal : ** Ten years ago, were 
you not laid upon -your backs 1 Don't you 
remember what a great thing you thought it to 
get a piece of bread? How thankful yoa 
were for cheese parings 1 Have yon forgottea 
that memorable era, when the lord of the manor 
interfered to obtain for you a slice of the public 
pudding? And now with an audacity only 
equalled by your ingratitude, you have the 
impudence to ask for knives and forks, and to 
request, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that 
you may sit down to table with the rest, and 
be indulged even with beef and beer : there 
are not more than half a dozen dishes which 
we have reserved for ourselves ; the rest bis 
been thrown open to you in the utmost profu- 
sion; you have potatoes, and carrots, snet 
dumplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast 
and water, in incredible quantities. Beef, 
mutton, Iamb, pork, and veal are ours ; and if 
you were not the most restless and dissatisfied 
of human beings, you would never think of 
aspiring to enjoy them." 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very 
nonsense and the very insult which is talked 
to and practised upon the Catholics ? You are 
surprised that men who have tasted of partial 
justice should ask for perfect justice; that he 
who has been robbed of coat and cloak will 
not be contented with the restitution of one of 
his garments. He would be a very lazy block- 
head if he were content, and I (who, thtugh 
an inhabitant of the village, have preserved, 
thank God, some sense of justice) most earn- 
estly counsel these half-fed claimants to per^ 
severe in their just demands, till the}' are ad- 
mitted to a more complete share of a diLncr 
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ftrwUch ihey pay as much as the others ; and 
if they see a litUe attenuated law3rer squabbling 
It the head of their opponents, let them desire 
him to empty his pockets, and to pull out all 
the pieces of duck, fowl, and pudding, which 
lie has filched from the public feast, to carry 
home to his wife and children. 

You parade a great deal upon the vast con- 
cessions made by this country to the Irish be- 
fore the union. I deny that any voluntary 
concession was ever made by England to Ire- 
luid^-— What did Ireland ever ask that was 
granted t What did she ever demand that was 
reftised 1 How did she get her mutiny bill—- 
a limited Parliament— & repeal of Pojrning's 
law— a constitution 1 Not by the concessions 
of England, but by her fears. When Ireland 
asked for all these things upon her knees, her 
petitions were rejected with Percevalism and 
contempt : when she demanded them with the 
voice of 60,000 armed men, they were granted 
with every mark of consternation and dismay. 
Ask of Lord Auckland the fatal consequences 
of trifling with such a people as the Irish. He 
himself was the organ of these refusals.— 
As secretary to the lord-lieutenant, the inso- 
lence and tyranny of this country passed 
through his haudsl Ask him if he remembers 
the consequences. Ask him if he has forgotten 
that memorable evening, when he came down 
twoted and mantled to the House of Commons, 
when he told the House he was about to set 
off for Ireland that night, and declared, before 
God, if he did not carry with him a compliance 
with all their demands, Ireland was for ever 
lost to this country. The present generation 
have forgotten this ; but I have not forgotten 
it; and I know, hasty and undignified as the 
•ubmission of England then was, that Lord 
Auckland was right, that the delay of a single 
day might very probablv have separated the 
two people for ever. The terms submission 
ami fear are galling terms, when applied fh)m 
the lesser nation to the greater; but it is the 
plain historical truth, it is the natural conse- 
quence of injustice, it is the predicament in 
which every country places itself which leaves 
such a mass of hatred and discontent by its 
aide. No empire is powerful enough to endure 
it; it would exhaust the strength of China, and 
sink it with all its mandarins and tea-kettles 
to the bottom of the deep. By refusing them 
justice now, when you are strong enough to 
refuse them any thing more than justice, you 
will act over again, mith the Catholics, the same 
aeene of mean and precipitate submission 
which disgraced you before America, and be- 
fore the volunteers of Ireland. We shall live 
to hear the Hampstead Protestant pronouncing 
such extravagant panegyrics upon holy water, 
and paying such fulsome compliments to the 
thumbs and offals of departed saints, that parties 
will change sentiments, and Lord Henry Petty 
and Sam Whitbread take a spell at No-Popery. 
The wisdom of Mr. Fox was alike employed in 
teaching his country justice when Ireland was 
weak, and dignity when Ireland was strong. We 



are fast pacing round the same miserable circle 
ofruin and imbecility. Alas! where is our guide! 

You say that Ireland is a millstone about. ^ . 

•«r necirs ; that it would be beif^r for us if lre.\ ^2im^S\S^V*^**^~^'*^ "^^ 
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land were sunk at the bottom of the sea; that 
the Irish are a nation of irreclaimable savages 
and barbarians. How oAen have I heard 
these sentiments fall from the plump and 
thoughtless squire, and from the thriving Eng^ 
lish shopkeeper, who has never felt the nxl 
of an Orange master upon his back. Ireland 
a millstone about your neck ! Why is it not 
a stone of Ajax in your hand 1 I agree with 
you most cordially, that, governed as Ireland 
now is, it would be avast accession of strength 
if the waves of the sea were to rise and ingulf 
her tc^morrow. At this moment, opposed as 
we are to all the world, the annihilation of one 
of the most fertile islands on the face of the 
globe, containing five millions of human crea* 
tures, would be one of the most solid advan- 
tages which could happen to this country. I 
doubt very much, in spite of all the just abuse 
which has been lavished upon Bonaparte, 
whether there is any one of his conquered 
countries the blotting out of which would be 
as beneficial to him as the destruction of Ire- 
land would be to us: of countries, I speak, 
differing in language ttom ihe French, little 
habituated to their intercourse, and inflam^ 
with all the resentments of a recently conquered 
people. Why will you attribute the turbulence 
of our people to any cause but the right--to 
any cause out your own scandalous oppres- 
sion t If you tie your horse up to a gate, and 
beat him cruelly, is he vicious because he kicks 
yout If you have plagued and worried a 
mastiff dog for years, is he mad because he 
flies at you whenever he sees you ? Hatred is 
an active, troublesome passion. Depend upon 
it, whole nations have always some reason for 
their hatred. Before you refer the turbulence 
of the Irish to indurable defects in their cha- 
racter, tell me if vou have treated them as- 
friends and equals f Have you protected their 
commerce? Have you respected their reli- 
gion ? Have you been as anxious for their 
freedom as your own? Nothing of all this* 
What then ? — Why, you have confiscated the 
territorial surface of the country twice over $ 
you have massacred and exported her inhabit* 
ants ; you have dej>rived four-fifUis of them, 
of every civil privilege ; you have at every 
period made her commerce and manufactures 
slavishly subordinate to your own; and yet 
the hatred which the Irish bear to you is the 
result of an original turbulence of charactei,. 
and of a primitive, obdurate wildness, utterly 
incapable of civiliaation.. The embroidereci 
inanities and the sixth-form effusions of Mr. 
Canning, are really not powerful enough U> 
make me believe this ; nor is there any autho- 
rity on earth (always excepting the Dean of 
Christ-Church) which could make it credible trv 
me. I am sick of Mr. Canning. There is not tk 
ha'p'orth of bread to all this sugar and sack. I 
love not the cretaceous and incredible counto 
nance of his colleague. The only opinion ii^ 
which I agree with these two gentlemen, is that 
which they entertain of each other; I am sure 
that the insolence ofMr. Pitt, and the unbalanced 
accounts of Melville, were far better than ihii 
perils of this new ignorance : — 
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In the midst of the most profound peace, the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, in which 
the destruction of Ireland is resolved upon, in- 
duce you to rob the Danes of their fleet — ^After 
the expedition sailed comes the treaty of Tilsit, 
containing no article,* public or private, aUnd- 
ing to Ireland. The state of the world, yon tell 
me, justified us in doing this. — Just Gk)d ! do 
we think only of the state of the world when 
there is an opportunity for robbery, for mur- 
der, and for plunder; and do we forget the 
state of the world when we are called upon to 
be wise, and good, and just ? Does the state 
of the world never remind us, that we have 
four millions of subjects whose injuries we 
ought to atone for, and whose affections we 
ought to conciliate ? Does the state of the 
world never warn us to lay aside our infernal 
bigotry, and to arm every man who acknow- 
ledges a God and can grasp a sword? Did it 
never occur to this administration, that they 
might virtuously get hold of a force ten times 
greater than the force of the Danish fleet ? Was 
Siere no other way of protecting Ireland, but 
by bringing eternal shame upon Great Britain, 
and by making the earth a den of robbers ? See 
what the men whom you have supplanted would 
have done. They would have rendered the 
invasion of Ireland impossible, by restoring to 
the Catholics their long-lost rights ; they would 
have acted in such a manner that the French 
would neither have wished for invasion, nor 
dared to attempt it ; they would have increased 
the permanent strength of the country while 
they preserved its reputation unsullied. No- 
thing of this kind your friends have done, be^ 
cause they are solemnly pledged to io nothing 
'Of this kind ; because to tolerate all religions, 
«nd to equalize civil rights to all sects, is to 
oppose some of the worst passions of our na- 
ture — to plunder and to oppress is to gratify 
Ihcm all. They wanted the huzzas of mobs, 
and they have for ever bl&sted the fame of 
England to obtain them. Were the fleets of 
Holland, France, and Spain, destroyed by lar- 
ceny 1 You resisted the power of 160 sail of 
the line by sheer courage, and violated every 
principle of morals from the dread of 16 hulks, 
while the expedition itself cost yon three times 
more than the value of the larcenous matter 
'brought away. The French trample upon the 
•laws of God a.nd man, not for old cordage, but 
for kingdoms, and always take care to be weM 
paid for iheir -crimes. We contrive, under the 
^present administration, to unite moral with in- 
•tellectual deficiency, and to grow weaker and 
worse by the same action. If they had any 
evidence of the intended hostility of the Danes, 
why was it not produced 1 Why have the na- 
tions of Europe been allowed to feel an indig- 
natior against this country beyond the reach 
of all subsequent mformation ? Are these 
times, do you imagine, when we can trifle with 
a year of universal hatred, dally with the curses 
of Europe, and then repjain a lost character at 
jplcasure, by the parliamentary perspirations 
of the forci2:n secretary, or the solemn asseve- 
rations 04' the pecuniary Rose 1 Believe me, 
Abraham, it is not under such ministers as 

* TiiM ii now completely confeued to be the cate by 
■lialiten. 



these that the dexterity of her est EngfiskMi 
will ever equal the dexterity of French knavesi 
it is not in their presence that the serpeaC of 
Moses will ever swallow up the serpents itf Ihi 
magicians. 

Ix>ril Hawkesbury says, that ixythiDg is to be 
granted to the Catholics fyom fear. What I 
not even justice 1 Why noti There are fov 
millions of disaffected people within tweatf 
miles of your own eoast. I fairiy confess, that 
the dread which I have of their physical 
power, is with me a very strong motive for 
listening to their claims. To talk cT Ml 
acting from fear is mere parliamentary can 
From what motive but fear, I should be glai 
to know, have all the improvements in ov 
constitution proceeded? I question if anr 
justice has ever been done to large masses of 
mankind from any other motive. By what 
other motives can the plunderers of the Mlie 
suppose nations to be governed in their hkta^ 
course with each other? If I say, €Kve tka» 
people what they ask because it is just, da 
you think I should get ten people to listea to 
me ? Would not the lesser of Uie two Jenkia* 
sons be the first to treat me with conteoqitl 
The only true way to make the mass of toaa> 
kind see the beauty of justice, is by showiif 
to them in pretty plain terms the eon sequences 
of injustice. If any body of French troopi 
land in Ireland, the whole population of thst 
country will rise against you to a man, and 
you could not possibly survive such an eveit 
three years, ouch, from the bottom of my 
soul, do I believe to be the present state of that 
country; and so far does it appear to me to be 
impolitic and unstatesmanlike to concede any 
thing to such a danger, that if the Catholics, in 
addition to their present just demands, were to 
petition for the perpetual removal of the nid 
Lord Hawkesbury from his majesty's eonn- 
cils, I think, whatever might be the effect upoB 
the destinies of Europe, and however it might 
retard our own individual destruction, that the 
prayer of the petition should be instantly com- 
plied with. Canning's crocodile tears should 
not move me ; the hoops of the maids of 
honour should not hide him. I would tear 
him from the banisters of the back stairs, and 
plunge him in the fishy fumes of the dirtiest 
of all his Cinque Ports. 



LETTER Vn. 

DsAm Abkahax, 

Ix the correspondence which is passing b^ 
tween us, you are perpetually alluding to thf 
foreign secretary ; and in answer to the dan- 
gers of Ireland, which I am pressing upon 
your notice, you have nothing to urge but the 
confidence which you repose in the discretion 
and sound sense of this gentleman.* I can 



* The attack npon Tlrtue and morals in the <lebata 
npon Copenhafcn is brought fbrward whh rr^at otteatft- 
tion by this f entleinan*a Mendu. Bat ia Ilarteqnin tatf 
Harlequin because he acta well t I was prenent : bt 
leaped about, touched Acts with his wand, tamed yea 
into no, and no into yes ; it was a pantomime wtl 
played, but a pantomime; Harleauin deserrea liifkiY 
waces than he did two yean ago ; is lie ibervfiva ttl tm 
aeriotis puts ? 
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mtj ttfi '^"^ I ^"' liatened to him toog and 
•An, with the gretXeit attention ; I have QHd 
■voj exertion in my power to take a fair 
neuore of him, and it appears to me impos* 
Bible to hear him apon an; aniuons topic 
witboat pereeiviag that he is eminentlf defi* 
eienl ia thoae (olid and aeriouz qaalilies upon 
whiehi and npao trtiich aloite, the confidence 
of a |i«at oanntrr can properly repose. He 
•weala, aad labours, and works for sense, and 
Mr. Ellis seems always to think it is coming, 
hil it does not come ; the machine can't draw 
ap what is not to be found in the springi 
FrovideDee has made him a light, jesting, 
paragraph-writiDg man, and that he will re- 
main to his dying day. When he is jocular 
he is strong, when m is serious he is like 
Samson in a wig; any ordinary person is a 
match for him; a song, an ironical letter, a 
bnrleiqae ode, an attack in the newspaper 
apon NicoU's tye, a smart speech of twenty 
ninDies, Ml of gross misrepresentations and 
clever Cams, eicelienC language, a spirited | 
Banner, lucky qaotation, success in provoking 
itill mea, some half information picked np in 
Pall Mall in the morning; these are yonr 
IHend's natural weapons; all ^se things he! 
can do ; here I allow him to be truly great ; 
nay, I wilt be jnst, and go still farther, if he , 
would coafine himself to these things, and ' 
consider the faatt and the playful to be the | 
basis of his character, he would, for that spe- , 
cies of man, be universally regarded as a 
person of a very good understanding ; call him 
a legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor of 
the affairs of a great nation, and it seems to 
Be as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach 
bees to make honey. That he is an eitraor- 
dinaty writer of small poetry, and a diner out 
of the highest lastre, I do most readily admit. 
After George Selwyn, and perhaps Tickell, 
Ihere has been do such man for this half cen- 
tury. The foreign secretary is a gentleman, a 
cespectable as well as an highly agreeable 
■nan in private life ; but you may as well feed 
me with decayed potatoes as console me for 
the miseries of Ireland by the resonrce.s of his 
anuc and his ditcrttiim. It is only the pahlic 
■ilualion which this gentleman holds which 
entitles me or indnces me to say so much 
about him. He is a fly in araber; nobody 
ean>s about the fly : the only question is. How 
Ibe devil did it get there ! Nor do I attack 
him from the lore of glory, but from the love 
of utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a 
Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a province. 
Hie friends of the Catholic qoesliou are, I 
observe, extremely embarrassed iu arguing 
when they come to the loyalty of the Irish 
Catholics. As for me, I shall go straight foi^ 
ward to my object, and state what I have do 
manner of doubt, from an intimate knowledge 
of Ireland, to be the plain truth. Of the great 
Bomao Catholic proprietors, and of the Ca- 
tholic prelates, there may be a few, and but a 
few, who would follow the fortunes of England 
at alt events ; there is another set of men who, 
thoroughly detesting this country, have too 
much property and too much character to 
lose, not to wait for some very favourable 
ereai before they show ihemselves; hu the 



great mass of Catholic population, upon th( 
slightest appearance of a French force in tha 
country, would rise upon you to a man. It ia 
the most mistaken policy to conceal the plain 
tnilb. There is no loyalty among the Catho 
lies i they detest yon as their worst oppressors, 
and they will continue to detest you til! yon 
remove the cause of their hatred. It is in yonr 
power in six months' time to produce a total 
revolution of opinions among this people ; aikd 
in some future letter I will show you that this 
is clearly the case. At present, see what a 
dreadful state Ireland is in. The common 
toast among the low Irish is, the feast of iha 
poMiovtr. Some allusion to Batuq>artt, in a 
play lately acted at Dublin, product thtindera 
of applause from the pit and the galleries; and 
a politician should not be inattentive to the 
public feelings expressed in theatres. Mr. 
Perceval thinks he has disarmed the Irish ; he 
has no more disanned the Irish than he has 
resigned a shilling of his own public emolu- 
ments. An Irish* peasant fills the barrel of 
his gun full of tow dipped in oil, butters up 
the lock, buries it in a bog, and allows tlte 
Orange bloodhouod to ransack his cottage at 
pleasure. Be just and kind to the Irish, and 
you will indeed disarm them : rescue them 
from the degraded servitude in which they are 
held by an handful of their own countrymen, 
and you will add tbor millions of brave and 
affectionate men to your strength. Nightly 
visits, Protestant inspectors, licenses to pos- 
sess a pistol or a knife and fork, the odious 
vigour of the tvangrlitai Perceval — acts of 
Parliament, drawn up by some English attor- 
ney, to save yon from the hatred of four mil- 
lion people — the guarding yourselves from 
universal disaffection by a police; aconfidenca 
in the little canning of Bow Street, when yon 
might rest your security upon the eternal basis 
of the best feelings ; this is the meanness and 
madness to which nations are reduced when 
they lose sight of the first elements of justice, 
without which a country can be no more se- 
cure than it can be healthy without air. I 
sicken at such policy and such men. The 
fkct is, the ministers know nothing about the 

S resent state of Ireland; Mr. Perceval sees « 
!w clergymen. Lord Casilereagh a few gene- 
ral officers, who take care, of course, to report 
what is pleasant rather than what is true. As 
for the joyous and lepid consul, he jokes upon 
neutral flags and feuds, jokes upon Irish re- 
bels, jokes upon northern, and western, and 
southern foes, and gives himself no trouble 
upon any subject; nor is the mediocrity of the 
idolatrous deputy of lh» slightest use. Dia 
solved in grins, he reads no memorials upon 
the Slate of Ireland, listens to do reports, aalu 
no questions, and is the 

"Bnrn DroD wboa no tnvtlltr retum." 

The danger of an immediate insurrection is 

now, fbtlinM,-}- blown over. Tou have so strong 

uuly uqsalBtcd w hh Iba 
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Ireland, and the Irish are become 
ore cunning from Ihe last innurrec- 
lioD, thai ;oQ mar prrhapa b; Idlrrably srcDre 
juilat preaeni from ihaieril: bui arf yon ae- 
cnre from Ihe efforts which the French may 
make to throw a body of troops inlo Irrland! 
and do you consider thai evetii to be dif&culi 
and improbable 1 From Breat Harbour to 
Cape 8<. Vincent, yoa have above three thou- 
sand mile? of hostile sea'coast, and twelve or 
Jborieen harbours quite capable of coDlain- 
ing a sofficient force for Ihe powerful invasion 
of Ireland. Tbe nearest of these harbours i> 
not two days' aail from the sonlbem coasi of 
Ireland, with a fair leadinf; wind; and Ihe 
farthest not ten. Five ahips of ihe line, for so 
Tery short a passage, mighl carry five or sii 
tboDiand troops with cannon and ammunilion ; 
and Ireland presents lo iheir allaclc a soDtbern 
coasi of more than 600 miles, abounding in 
deep bays, admirable harbours, and disaffected 
inhabiiaals. ¥i>ur blockading ships may be 
forced lo come home for provisions and repairs, 
or ihey may be blown oS'in a gale of wind and 
compelled to bear away for their own coasi ; — 
and yon will observe, thai the very same wind 
which locks yoa ap in the Brillsh Uhannel, 
when you are got there, isevidenlly favourable 
for the invasion of Ireland. And yet this is 
called governmenl, and the people huzza Mr. 
Perceval for coBtinuiDK to eipote his country 
day after day lo such iremendous perils as 
these 1 cursing the men who would have given 
up ■ queslion in theology ro have saved us 
from such a risk. The British empire al this 
moment is in the stale of a peach-blossom — if 
the wind blows gently from one quarter, it sur- 
vives; if furiously from the olher, il perishes. 
A stiff breexe may set in from the north, Ihe 
Rochefort squadron will be lahen, and the 
minister will be the most holy of men; if it 
comes from some olher point, Ireland is gone, 
we curse ourselves as a set of monastic mad- 
men, and call out for the unavailing saiisfac- 
lion of Mr. Perceval's head. Such a siaie of 
political eiialence is scBr[^ely credible; it is 
Ihe action of a mad young foal standing upon 
one fool, and peeping down the cralerof Mount 
JRiaa, not the conduct of a wise and sober 
people deciding upon their best and dearest 
nleresls: and in the name, the much injured 
name, of Heaven, whal is it all for IhnI we 
expose ourselves lo these dangers 1 Is il ibal 
we may sell more muslin 1 Is it that we may 
acquire more territory 1 Is it that we may 
Btrengihen what we have already acqaired? 
No: nothing of all this; but Ihat one sei of 
IriihtDen may torture another set of Irishmen — 
that Sir Phelim O'Callagan may continue to 
whip Sir Toby M'Tschle, his next-door neigh- 
hour, and continue lo ravish his Calhcdic 
daughters; and ihese are the measures which 
Ihe honest and consistent secretary supports ; 
and this is ihe aecreiary whose genius, in ihe 
(sttmalioa of Brother Abraham, is lo exlin- 

Euish the genius of Bonaparte. Pompey was 
illed byaslave.Ooliathsmiiien by a stripling, 
Pyrrhus died by the hand of a woman ; tremble, 
thou great Gaul, fmm whose head an armed 
Minerva leaps fonh in the hoar of danger; 
iremble, Ihou acourtte of God. a pieaaani 



is come oui against ihee.and iboDfball be UH 
low by a joker of jokes, and he ahall talk bii 
pleasant lalk against ihce, and tbon shall be aa 

You tell me, in spile of tail this parade of 
sea-coasi, Bonaparte has neither ships lov 
sailors: but ihis is a mislak«- He has bM 
ships and saiton to contest the empire of iIh 
seas with Great Britain, bai there reoaiu 
qoite sufficienl of the navies of France, Spiis, 
Holland, and Denmark, for these short eicur- 
sions and invasions. Do you ihinh, loo. thai 
Bonaparte does nol add lo his nary every year! 
Do you suppose, with all Eorope at his feet, that 
he can hnd any difficulty in ohtaiDinf; (inber, 
and ihal money will not procure for him any 
quaoiiiy of naval stores he nny wbdI! Th* 
mere machine, the empty ship, he can haiU *s 
well, and aa qaickty, aa you can ; and ihuagta 
he may not find enough of practised sailors u 
man large fighting fleets — ii ia nol posstble lo 
conceive that he can vani sailors far ssch >a1 
of purposes as 1 have slated! He is H pr» 
sent the despotic monarch of aboTC iwearf 
thousand mites of sea-coaal, and yet yon sa^ 
pose he cannot procure sailors for ihe iuiasira 
of Ireland. Believe, if yon please, thai xneb 
a fleet met at sea by any Dumber of our ships 
al all comparable lo them id point of furcc, 
would be immediaiely taken; lel il be so; I 
count nothing upon their power < 
only upon their power uf escaping uoob 
If experience has laughl us any thing, ii is ib* 
impossibility of perpeiunl blockades. Tkt la- 
aiaticea are innomerable. during ihr coun>e uf 
Ihis war, where whole fleets have sailed in aod 
out of harbour in spite of every vigilance ascd 
lo prevent it. I shall onljmeniion ibmc cases 
where Ireland is concerned. In December, 
1796, seven ships of ihe line, and Im Inai- 
ports, reached Banliy Bay from Brest, iriib- 
out having seen an English ship in their pa> 
sage, il blew a storm when they were off 
shore, and therefore England still connnses W 
be an independent kingdom. You u-il] otnerve 
lhat at the very lime the French fleet saiM nil 
of Brest harbour. Admiral Colpoys wa* crais- 
ing off there with a powerful sqoadroB. sal 
siill, from the pariicalar circamstaBcei of ihf 
weather, found il impossible lo pnvcnl the 
French from coming out. Daring the time thai 
Admiral Colpoys was cruising off BrcAt, Ad- 
miral Richery.with six ships of Ihe liue.pasied 
him, and got safe ;--■•■ ■ - 



] Ihe harboor. Al die 



when the French squadron was 
lying in Banlry Bay, I-ord Bridport wilh his 
fleel was locked up by a foul wind in the 
Channel, and for several days could am tuir to 
the assislance of Ireland. Admiral Cidpoyt, 
iDially unable to find Ihe French fleet, cane 
home. Lord Bridpori, at the change of ibe 
wind, cruised for them in vain, and they got 
safe back to Brest, without having sera • 
single one of these floating bulwarks, the pin> 
session of which we believe will enable u 
wilh impunity lo set jnstice and common seusa 
al defiance. Such is Ihe miserable and preca- 
rious state of an anemociacy, of a people who 
pul their Imst in hurricanes, and arc guvrmed 
by wind. In Angosi, 179R, three forty-gun 
fngalea landed 1 100 men under Humbert, mah 
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lif fts pBMace from Rochalle to Killals wilb- 
OBt MMitg toy English ship. Iq Octobir of 
dw nna year, fovr French frigtlci incbored 
in KilWa Bij with SOOO troops; nod Ihongti 
tbtj did not lud their triKipi, they reianied to 
Fnnca in tttety. In the sane monlti, a liaa 
of baol* ship, eight •toot frigates, and a brig, 
•11 fall of troopa and (lores, reached ihe coast 
of Ireland, ud were fortanately. In (ight of 
land, deatroyed, after an obstinate engageiaeat, 
by Sir John Warrea. 

If yon deapiie i)m little troop which, in these 
■Bneroiliexperiniants,did make good ill land- 
ing, take with yon, if yon p)«ia, this prieit of 
its esptolts: elevcD hnndrcd men, commanded 
t^ a loldier raised from the rules, pat to roai 
n select army of ftOOO men, eommaaded by 
General Lake, seised their ordinance, amntoni- 
tioD, and stores, ad*aDced ISO miles into a 
eooniry eontainlog an armed force of IMjDOO 
men, and at last aurrendered to the rieeroy, an 
experienced general, grarely and caniioutly 
adrauciDg at the bead of all his chivalry and 
of an immense army to oppose hint. Ton 
BiDSI eienae these detajle aboat Ireland, but it 
appears la me to be of all other subjects the 
most imporUBt If we conciliate Ireland, we 
eao do nothing amiss i if we do not, we can do 
BHbing welt. If Ireland was fhrndlj, we might 
eqaally set at defiance the talents of Bonaparia 
and the blaodar* of hi* rival, Mr. Canning; wa 
conld then lapport the rninons and silly bustle 
of onr nielesi eipeditiona, and the almost in> 
credible Ignonnce of our commercial orders in 
eottnciL Let the present administraliou give 
wa bat this one point, and there is nothing 
which I would not consent to grant them. Mr. 
Perceval shall have full liberty to insult the 
lamb of Mr. Poi, and to torment every eminent 
ditMBter in Great Britain ; Lord Camden shall 
have large boxes of plums; Mr. Rose receive 
permissioB to prefic k> bis name the appella- 
tive uf virtuous; and to Ihe Viscount Castle- 
reagfa* a round sum of ready money shall be 
well and truly paid into his hand. Lastly, what 
remains lo Mr. Oeon^ jCanning, but that he 
rides np and down Pall Ifsll glorious upon a 
white horse, and that they cry out before him. 
Thus shall it be done to the stateaman who 
hath written "The Needy Knife-Orioder," and 
the Oerman play 1 Adieu only for the present; 
yon shall soon hear from me again ; it is a anb- 
jtet upon which I oannol long be silenL 



LBTTEB Vra. 
NoTBiBa can be more erroneoas than lo sup- 
pose that Ireland ii not bigger than the Isle of 
wight, or of more coniequenee than Oaerniey 
or Jersey; and yet I am almost iBclined to be- 
lieve, from the genera] supineness which pre- 
vails here respecting the daogeroas state of 
that connlry, that such is the rank which it 
holds in our siailitical tables. I have been 
writing lo yon a great deal aboat Ireland, and 
perhaps it may be of some asc to state lo yoa 
concisely the nature and resources of the 
country which has been the subject of our long 



and stnnge correspondence- There were r» 
tamed, as I have before obterred, lo the hearth 
tax, in 1791, 70I,ISS> booee*, which Mr.Naw 
enbam shows from nnqneslioBable documtnu 
to be nearly 80,000 betow the real number of 
hoBsei in that eoontry. There are S7,(&T 
square English miles in Irelaodif and more 
than Bre millions of people. 

By the last survey, it appears thai Ihe inha- 
bited hotues in England and Wales amount to 
1,074,901, and the population lo g,S43,fi78, 
which gives an average of fi} to each bouse, is 



is commonly snpposed that two-fifth* of the 
army and na^ are Iiishmeu, at periods when 
poliu'cal disaO^ction doe* not avert the Catho- 
lics from the service. The carreul valne of 
Irish exports in 1807 was 9,SU,8MI. 17*. 7i£.; 
a state of commerce aboBt equal to the com- 
merce of England in the middle of the reign ol 
Georg* IL Tht tonnage of ship* entered in 
ward sad cleared outward in the trade of Ire* 
land, in 1807, amounted to 1,607,430 tons. The 
qaaatjty of home apirils exported amonnied to 
10,SSi gallons In 17H, and to 030,800 gallons 
in 1 B04. Uf the exports, which I have suied, 
provision* amounted to four millions, and linen 
to about four million* and a balC There wai 
exported from Ireland, upon an average of two 
year* ending in Jaounry, IB04, Bai,ST4 barrels 
of barley, oat*, and wheat; and by weight 
tlOfiiS cwts. of flour, oatmeal, barley, oats 
and wheat. The amount of butter exported in 
IS04, from Ireland, wax worth, in money, 
1,704,0801: steriing. The imporlation of ale 
and beer from the immense manufactures now 
carrying on of these articles, was diminished 
to3S0« barrels, in ^ year 1804, from 111,030 
barrets, which was the average importation 
per annum, taking (torn three year* ending in 
1TB); and al present there is an export trade 
of porter. On an average of the three years, 
ending March, 17S3, there were imported into 
Ireland, of coiton wool, S8U cwts., of coiton 
yarn, HOS lbs. ; but on an average of ibree 
years, endiug January, 1809, there were im- 
ported, of the first article, 18,153 cwts., and of 
the latter, 038,400 lbs. It is irapoasible to con- 
ceive any maaufhcture more flourishing. Tho 
export of linen has iucreased in Ireland from 
17,770,881 yards, the average in ITTO, to 
43,684^71 yards, the amoual tB ISOS. The 
tillage of Ireland has more then trebled within 
the last twen^-ooe years. The importaiifin 
of coals ha* increased from 180,000 tons in 
1703, lo 417.030 in 1804; of tobacco, from 
3,4S9,86t lbs. in lT83,to6,6n,M3 in IStUjcT 
tea, from l,703«U lbs. in 1783, to3,a58.iJiO, in 
1804; of sugar, from 143,117 cwts. in r83, to 
SOS.OTS, in 1804. Ireland now supporis a 
funded debt of above 04 millions, and it is 
computed that more than three million* of 
money are annnally remitted to Iri«h absentee* 
resident in this country. In Mr, hosier's re- 
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port, of 100 folio pages, presented to the House 
of CommoDS in the year 1806, the total expen- 
diture of Ireland is stated at 9,760,013iL Ire- 
land has increased about two-thirds in its 
population within twenty-flTO years, and yet, 
and in ahont the same space of time, its ex- 
ports of beef, bullocks, cows, pork, swine, but- 
ter, wheat, barley, and oats, collectively taken, 
have doubled; and this in spite of two' years' 
famine, and the presence of an immense army, 
that is always at hand to guard the most valu- 
able appanage of our empire from joining our 
most inveterate enemies. Ireland has the 
greatest possible facilities for carrying on com- 
merce with the whole of Europe. It contains, 
within a circuit of 760 miles, 66 secure har- 
bours, and presents a western frontier against 
Great Britain, reaching from the Frith of Clyde 
north to the Bristol Channel south, and vary- 
ing in distance from 80 to 100 miles ; so that 
the subjugation of Ireland would compel us to 
guard with ships and soldiers a new line of 
coast, certainly amounting, with all its sinuosi- 
ties, to more than 700 miles — an addition of po- 
lemics, in our present state of hostility with all 
the world, which must highly gratify the vigor- 
ists, and give them an ample opportunity of 
displaying that foolish energnr upon which 
their claims to distinction are founded. Such 
is the country which the right reverend the 
chancellor of the exchequer would drive into 
the arms of France, and for the conciliation of 
which we are requested to wait, as if it were 
one of those sinecure places which were given 
to Mr. Perceval snarling at the breast, and 
which cannot be abolished till his decease. 

How sincerely and fervently have I often 
wished that the Emperor of the French had 
thought as Mr. Spencer Perceval does upon the 
subject of government ; that he had entertained 
doubts and scruples upon the propriety of ad- 
mitting the Protestants to an equality of rights 
with the Catholics, and that he had left in the 
middle of his empire these vigorous seeds of 
hatred and disaffection : but the world was 
never yet conquered by a blockhead. One of 
the very first measures we saw him recurring 
to W9fi the complete establishment of religious 
liberty; if his subjects fought and paid as 
he pleased, he allowed them to believe as they 
pleased ; the moment I saw this, my best hopes 
were lost I perceived in a moment the kind of 
man we had to do with. I was well aware of 
the miserable ignorance and folly of this 
country upon the subject of toleration; and 
every year has been adding to the success of 
that game which it was clear he had the will 
and the ability to play against us. 

You say Bonaparte is not in earnest upon the 
subject of religion, and that this is the cause 
of his tolerant spirit ; but is it possible you can 
intend to give us such dreadful and unamiable 
notions of religion 1 Are we to understand 
that the moment a man is sincere he is narrow- 
minded ; that persecution is the child of belief; 
and that a desire to leave all men in the quiet 
and unpunished exercise of their own creed 
can only exist in the mind of an infidell 
Thank God ! I know many men whose prin- 
ciples are as firm as they arc expaT\deA, >wYvo 
cling tenaciously to their own mod\&cci\.\oiL o^ 



the Christian iaith, without the shghtesf disp» 
sition to force that modification upon otbat 
people. If Bonaparte is liberal in subjects ol 
religion because he has no religion, is this a 
reason why we should be illiberal because we 
are Christians 1 If he owes this excellentqaality 
to a vice, is that any reasqn why we may not 
owe it to a virtue 1 Toleration is a great goo4. 
and a good to be imitated, let it come from 
whom it will. If a sceptic is tolerant, it only 
shows that he is not foolish in practice as well 
as erroneous in theory. If a religious man is 
tolerant, it evinces that he is religions from 
thought and inquiry, because he exhibits ia his 
conduct one of the most beautiful and impofV 
ant consequences of a religious mind,— an in- 
violable charity to aU the honest varieties of 
human opinion. 

Lord Sidmouth, and all the anti-Catbolie 
people, little foresee that they will hereafter bt 
the sport of the antiquary ; that their prophe- 
cies of ruin and destruction from Catbolie 
emancipation will be clapped into the notes of 
some quaint history, and be matter of plea- 
santry even to the sedulous housewife and the 
rural dean. There is always a copious sup- 
ply of Lord Sidmouths in the world: nor is 
there one single source of human happiness 
against which they have not uttered the most 
lugubrious predictions. Turnpike roads, navi- 
gable canals, inoculation, hops, tobacco, the 
Reformation, the Revolntion — there are always 
a set of worthy and moderately-gifted men, 
who bawl out death and ruin upon every valu- 
able change which the varying aspect of human 
affairs absolutely and imperiously reqaires. I 
have often thought that it would be extremely 
useful to make a collection of the hatred and 
abuse that all those changes have experienced, 
which are now admitted to be marked improve- 
ments in our condition. Such an history might 
make folly a little more modest, and suspicions 
of its own decisions. 

Ireland, you say, since the union, is to be 
considered as a part of the whole kingdom; 
and therefore, however Catholics may predo- 
minate in that particular spot, yet, taking the 
whole empire together, they are to be consi- 
dered as a much more insignificant quota of 
the population. Consider them in what light 
you please^ as part of the whole, or by them- 
selves, or in what manner may be most con- 
sentaneous to the devices of your holy mind — 
I say in a very few words, if you do not relieve 
these people from the civil incapacities to 
which they are exposed, you will lose them; 
or you must employ great strength and much 
treasure in watching over them. In the pre- 
sent state of the world, you can afford to do 
neither the one nor the other. Having stated 
this, I shall leave you to be rained, Paffendorf 
in hand, (as Mr. i^cretary Canning says,) and 
to lose Ireland, just as you have found out what 
proportion the aggrieved people should bear to 
the whole population, before their calamities 
meet with redress. As for your parallel cases, 
I am no more afraid of deciding upon them than 
I am upon their prototype. If ever any one 
heresy should so far spread itself over the prin* 
CA^^Vvvj o^V(^\^% \.Vv^.v tVve established choreh 
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subjected these heretics to very severe 
•hril privations; if the conseqaence of such 
privations were an universal state of disaffec- 
tkm among that caseous and wrathful people; 
and if, at the same time, you were at war with 
all the world, bow can you doubt for a moment 
that I would instantly restore them to a state of 
the most complete civil liberty 1 What matters 
it under what name you put the same case ? 
Common sense is not changed by appellations. 
I have said how I would act to Ireland, and I 
would act so to ail the world. 

I admit that, to a certain degree, the govern- 
■ent will lose the affections of the Orangemen 
1^ emancipating the Catholics; much less, 
however, at present, than three years past 
The few men, who have ill-treated the whole 
crew, live in constant terror that the oppressed 

geople will rise upon them and carry the ship 
ito Brest : — they begin to find that it is a very 
tiresome thing to sleep every night with cocked 
pistols under their pillows, and to breakfast, 
dine, and sup with drawn hangers. They 
suspect that the privilege of beating and kick- 
ing the rest of the sailors is hardly worth all 
this anxiety, and that if the ship does ever fall 
into the hands of the disaffected, all the cruel- 
ties which they have experienced will be tho- 
roughly remembered and amply repaid. To a 
short period of disaffection among the Orange- 
saen, I confess I should not much object: my 
love of poetical justice does carry me as far 
as that; one summer's whipping, only one: 
the thumb-screw for a short season; a little 
light, easy torturing between Lady-day and 
lUcbaelmas; a short specimen of Mr. Perce- 
val's rigour. I have malice enough to ask this 
slight atonement for the groans and shrieks 
of the poor Catholics, unheard by any human 
tribunal, but registered by the angel of God 
against their Protestant and enlightened op- 
pressors. 

Besides, if you who count ten so oflen can 
count five, you must perceive that it is better 
lo have four friends and one enemy than four 
enemies and one friend; and the more violent 
Uie hatred of the Orangemen, the more certain 
the reconciliation of the Catholics. The dis- 
affection of the Orangemen will be the Irish 
rainbow; when I see it, I shall be sure that the 
storm is over. 

If those incapacities, from which the Ca- 
tholics ask to be relieved, were to the mass of 
them only a mere feeling of pride, and if the 
qu38tion were respecting the attainment of 
privileges which could be of importance only 
to die highest of the sect, I should still say, 
that the pride of the mass was very naturally 
wounded by the degradation of their superiors. 
Indignity to Greorge Rose would be felt by the 
smallest nummary gentleman in the king's 
employ ; and Mr. John Bannister could not be 
indifferent to any thing which happened to 
Mr. Canning. But the truth is, it is a most 
egregious mistake to suppose that the Catholics 
are contending merely for the fringes and fea^ 
thers of their chiefs. I will give you a list, 
I^ my next letter, of those privations which 
are represented to be of no consequence to 
any body but Lord Fingal, and some twenty 
or thirty of the principal persons of their aecU 
ia the mean time^ adieu, and be wis** 



LETTER EL 

DxAm Abrahax, 
No catholic can be chief governor or go* 
vemor of this kingdom, chancellor or keeper 
of the great seal, lord high-treasurer, chief of 
any of the courts of justice, chancellor of the 
exchequer, puisne judge, judge in the admi- 
ralty, master of the rolls, secretary of state, 
keeper of the privy seal, vice-treasurer or his 
deputy, teller or cashier of exchequer, auditor 
or general, governor or custos rotulorum of 
counties, chief governor's secretary, privy 
councillor, king's counsel, serjeant, attomeyy 
solicitor-general, master in chancery, provost 
or fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, post- 
master-general, master and lieutenant-general 
of ordnance, commander-in-chief, general on 
the staff, sheriff, sub-sheriff, mayor, bailifi^ 
recorder, burgess, or any other officer in a 
city, or a corporation. No Catholic can be 
guardian to a Protestant, and no priest guar- 
dian at all ; no Catholic can be a gamekeeper, 
or have for sale, or otherwise, any arms or 
warlike stores ; no Catholic can present to a 
living, unless he chooses to turn Jew in order 
to obtain that privilege; the pecuniary quali- 
fication of Catholic jurors is made higher than 
that of Protestants, and no relaxation of the 
ancient rigorous code is permitted, unless to 
those who shall take an oath prescribed by 13 
dc 14 Geo. ni. Now if this is not picking the 
plums out of the pudding, and leaving the 
mere batter to the Catholics, I know not what 
is. If it were merely the privy council, it 
would be (I allow) nothing but a point of 
honour for which the mass of Catholics were 
contending, the honour of being chief mourn- 
ers or paU-bearers to the country ; but surelj 
no man will contend that every barrister may 
not speculate upon the possibility of being a 
puisne judge ; and that every shopkeeper must 
not feel himself injured by his exclusion from 
borough offices. 

One of the greatest practical evils which the 
Catholics suffer in Ireland, is their exclusion 
from the offices of sheriff and deputy sheriff 
Nobody who is unacquainted with Ireland 
can conceive the obstacles which this opposes 
to the fair administration of justice. The for- 
mation of juries is now entirely in the hands 
of the Protestants: the lives, liberties, and 
properties of the Catholics in the hands of the 
juries ; and this is the arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of justice in a country where re- 
ligious prejudices are inflamed to the greatest 
degree of animosity ! In this country, if a man 
is a foreigner, if he sells slippers, and sealing 
wax and artificial flowers, we are so tender of 
human life, that we take care half the number 
of persons who are to decide upon his fate 
should be men of similar prejudices and feel- 
ings with himself: but a poor Catholic in Ire- 
land may be tried by twelve Percevals, and 
destroyed according to the manner of that gen- 
tleman in the name of the Lord, and with all 
the insulting forms of justice. I do not go the 
length of saying that deliberate and wilful in- 
justice is done. I have no doubt that the 
Orange devut^-^.Vv^'CNff VVlvqJl<& \v. ^«<55A. ^ "^^ 
\iaos\. \Mk^^t^oxiaXi\^ >s^«wiei ^Wvs* \\5S^ >^^^». 
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euily bcliere ftal the Proiesianl panel maj- 
conduci themselves very eonscientionsly in 
hanging the gentleman of the cracifii; but I 
blame the law which does not guartl Ihe Ca- 
tholic against the probable lenour or Ihoae 
feelings which mnsi an consciously inHneDce 
the judgments of mankind. I deiest that stale 
of society which extends UDeqnal degrees of 
protection to diflerenl creeds and pprsuasions ; 
and I catinot describe lo you the contempt I 
feel for a man who, calling himself a states- 
man, defends a system which fills the heart of 
every irishman with ireason, and makea his 
•Uegiance pmdenec, noi choice, 

I request lo know if the vestry tales, in 
Ireland, are a mere matter of romantic feelmg, 
vbich can affect only the Earl of Fingal 1 In 
« parish where there are four thousand Catho- 
lics and liny Protestants, the Protestants may 
meet together in a vestry meeting, at which 
no Catholic has the right to vote, and tax all 
the lands in the parish li. 6d. per acre, or in 
the ponnd, 1 forget which, for Ihe repairs of 
the church — and how has the necessity of 
these repairs been ascertained 1 A Protestant 

Silumber has discovered thai it wants new 
eading; a Proiesianl carpenter is convinced 
Ihe timbers are not sound, and a glazier, who 
hales holy water, (as an accoucher hales celi- 
bacy because he gels nothing by it,) is em- 
ployed to put in new sashes. 

The grand juries in Ireland are the great 
■orne of jobbing. They have a power of 
making a county rale to a considerable extent 
for roads, bridges, and other objects of general 
accommodation "You sufler Ihe road lo be 
brought through my park, and I will have the 
Driilge oonsiructed in a situation where it will 
make a beautiful object to your house. Yon 
do my jab, and I will do yourG." These are 
the sweet and interesting subjects which occa- 
lionaliy occupy Milesian genileineo while they 
are attendant upon this grand inquest of jus- 
tice. But there is a religion, it seems, even 
in jobs; and it witt be highly gratifying to 
Mr. Perceval to learn that no man in Ireland 
who believes in seven sacraments can carry 
a public road, or bridge, one yard out of the 
direction most beneficial lo the public, and 
that nobody can cheat thai public who does 
not expound the Scriptures in Ihe parest and 
most orihodni manner. This will give plea- 
sure to Mr. Perceval : but, from his unfairness 
npon Ihese topics, I appeal lo the jastice and 
proper feelings of Mr. Huskisson. I ask him 
if the human mind can experience a more 
dreadfal sensation than to see ils own jobs 
reftised, and the jobs of another religion per- 
pehjally succerdiDg! I ask him his opinion 
of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a 
man through life to a lean and plunderless in- 
tegrity. He kncwi inat hnman nature cannot 
and will not bear it ; and if we were to paint a 
political Tartarus, it would bean endless series 
of snug elpectalioDS and cruel disappoint- 
ments. These are a few of many dr«adfat 
inconveniences which Ihe Catholics of alt 
nuks suffer from the laws by which they are 
■I present oppressed. Besides, look at human 
nature : — what is the history of all professions 1 
Jorl is to be brought up lo the bar: has Mrs. 



Plyroley Ihe slightest doubt of hi^ being eka» 
cellorl Do not his two shrivelled annu l>r< 
in the certainty of seeing bim in that «in»- 
tioD, and of eo'tiog out with their own haaii 
his equity faabiliments 1 And I could nanwa 
ceriain minister of ihe Gospel who doei Mt, 
in the bollom of his heart, much differ tnm 
ihese opinions. Do yoa think that the fiihn* 
and mothers of the holy Catholic Church are 
nol as absurd as Protestant papas and Al- 
mas) The probability I admii to be, in each 
particular case, that the sveei little blockhead 
will in fact never gel a brief; — bat I will Ten* 
lure lo say, there is nol a parent Crom tbt 
Giant's causeway lo Banlry Bay who does nM 
conceive thai his child is the anfammaie Tie- 
lim of the exclusion, and thai nothing short sf 
positive law could prevent his own dear pr>- 
eminent Paddy from rising to the highest ho- 
nours of Ihe state. So with the army, and 
Parliament; in fact, few are excluded; bQl.ia 
imagination, atl: you keep twenty or thirty 
Catholics out, and you lose the affection) til 
four millions ; and, let me lell you. that receU 
circumstances have by no means tended B 
diminish in the minds of men that hope of 
elevation beyond their own rank vbicb ii to 
congenial to our nature; from pleading (or 
John Roe to taxing John Ball, from jesting for 
Mr. Pitt and writing in the Anti-Jacobin, to 
managing ihe affairs of Europe — these are 
leaps which seem to justify the fondest drrii 
of mothers and aunls. 

I do nol say ihal Ihe disabilities to whiah 
the Catholics are exposed amount to such ia- 
lolerable (^evances, thai the strength and i^ 
duslry of a nation are overwhelmed by them; 
the increasing prosperity of Ireland fuUy de- 
moastraies the contrary. But I repeal agtio, 
what I have often stated in the course of 00 
correspondence, that your laws against lb* 
Catholic are exactly in that slate in vhkb 
jrou have neither the benefits of rigournorof 
liberality: every law which prevented the 
Catholics from gaining sirenglh and wealth il 
repealed; every law which can irritate re- 
mains; if you were determined to iosall tba 
Catholics, you should have kept them veak; 
if you resolved to give them eirength, yoa 
should have ceased lo insult them : — at preseal 
your conduct is pure, unadulterated folly. 

Lord Hawkeshury says, we heard nothiag 
about the Caiholies till we began 10 mitigalt 
the laws against them ; when we relieved then 
in part from this oppression they bet^n to bi 
disaffected. This is very Irue; but il prora 
just what I have said, that you have ciibM 
done too much, or too little; and as then 
lives not, I hope, npon earth, so depraved ■ 
courtier that he would toad ihe Caiholies wHk 
Iheir ancient chains, what absurdity il is Ibea 
not to render their dispositions friendly, wba 
you leave Ihetr arms and legs free! 

You know, and many Englishmen koov, 
what passes in China; but uolwdy knows or 
cares what passes in Ireland. At tha begin- 
ning of the present reign, no Cathobc conld 
realize properly, or cany on any basineii; 
they were absolutely annihilated, and had aa 
more agency in the country than to iBHy 
trees. They were like Lord Mulgravc 
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qoeDce, and Lord Camden's wit ; the legisla- 
tire bodies did not know of their existence. 
For these twenty-five years last past, the Cap 
tholios have been engaged in commerce; 
within that period the commerce of Ireland 
has doubled :— there are four Catholics at work 
for one Protestant, and eight Catholics at work 
lor one Episeopaiian ; of course the propor- 
tion which Catholic wealth bears to Protestant 
wealth is every year altering rapidly in favour 
of the Catholics. I have already told you what 
Iheir purchases of land were the last year; 
since that period, I have been at some pains 
to find out the actual state of the Catholic 
wealth ; it is impossible, upon such a subject, 
to arrive at complete accuracy; but I have 
good reason to believe that there are at pre- 
sent 3000 Catholics in Ireland, possessing an 
income from 500^ upwards, many of these 
with incomes of one, two, three, and four 
Uiousand, and some amounting to fifteen and 
twenty thousand per annum :— and this is the 
kingdom, and these the people, for whose con- 
eiliation we are to wait Heaven knows when, 
and Lord Hawkesbury why! As for me, I 
never think of the situation of Ireland, with- 
out feeling the same necessity for immediate 
interference as I should do if I saw blood 
flowing from' a great artery. I rush to- 
wards it with the instinctive rapidity of a man 
desirous of preventing death, and have no 
other feeling but that in a few seconds the 
patient may be no more. 

I could not help smiling, in the times of No- 
Popery, to witness the loyal indignation of 
many persons at the attempt made by the last 
ministry to do something for the relief of Ire- 
land. The general cry in the country was, 
that they would not see their beloved monarch 
used ill in his old age, and that they would 
stand by him to the last drop of their blood. 
I respect good feelings, however erroneous be 
the occasions on which they display them- 
tdves; and, therefore, I saw in all this as 
much to admire as to blame. It was a species 
of affection, however, which reminded me 
very forcibly of the attachment displayed by 
the servants of the Russian ambassador, at 
the beginning of the last century. His excel- 
lency happened to fall down in a kind of apo- 
plectic nt, when he was pajring a morning 
visit in the house of an acquaintance. The 
confusion was of course very great, and mes- 
sengers were despatched, in every direction, 
to ftnd a surgeon, who, upon his arrival, de- 
clared that his excellency must be immediately 
blooded, and prepared himself forthwith to 
perform the operation ; the barbarous servants 
of the embassy, who were there in great num- 
,bers, no sooner saw the surgeon prepared to 
wound the arm of their master with a sharp 
shining insnument, than they drew their 
swords, |.^t themselves in an attitude of de- 
fence, and swore in pure Sclavonic, **that 
they would murder any man who attempted 
to do him the slightest injury ; he had been a 
very good master to them, and they would not 
desert him in his misfortunes, or suffer his 
blood to be shed while he was off his guard, 
and incapable of defending himself." By good 



of the dispute, and his excellency, relieved 
from supei^uous blood and perilous affection, 
was, after much difficulty, restored to life. 

There is an argument brought forward with 
some appearance of plausibility in the House 
of Commons, which certainly merits an an- 
swer. You know that the Catholics now vote 
for members of Parliament in Ireland, and 
that they outnumber the Protestants in a venr 
great proportion ; if you allow Catholics to sit 
in Parliament, religion will be found to influ- 
ence votes more than property, and the greater 
part of the 100 Irish members who are return- 
ed to Parliament will be Catholics. Add to 
these the Catholic members who are returned 
in England, and you will have a phalanx of 
heretical strength which every mmister will 
be compelled to respect, and occasionally to 
conciliate by concessions incompatible with 
the interests of the Protestant Church, llie 
fact is, however, that you are at this moment 
subjected to every danger of this kind which 
you can possibly apprehend hereafter. If the 
spiritual interests of the voters are more pow- 
erful than their temporal interests, they can 
bind down their representatives to support any 
measures favourable to the Catholic religion, 
and they can change the objects of their 
choice till they have found Protestant members 
(as the^ easily may do) perfectly obedient to 
Uieir wishes. If the superior possessions of 
the Protestants prevent the Catholics from 
uniting for a common political object, then 
the danger you fear cannot exist ; if zeal, txn 
the contrary, gets the better of acres, then the 
danger at present exists, from the right of' 
voting already given to the Catholics, and it 
will not be increased by allowing them to sit 
in Parliament There are, as nearly as I can 
recollect, thirty seats in Ireland for cities and 
counties, where the Protestants are the most 
numerous, and where the members returned 
must of course be Protestants. In the other 
seventy representations, the wealth of the Pro- 
testants is opposed to the number of the Ca* 
tholics; and if all the seventy members re- 
turned were of the Catholic persuasion, they 
must still plot the destruction of our religion 
in the midst of 588 Protestants. Such terrors 
would disgrace a cook-maid, or a toothless 
aunt— when they fall from the lips of bearded 
and senatorial men, they are nauseous, anti- 
peristaltic, and emetieal. 

How can you for a moment doubt of th« 
rapid effects which would be produced by tho 
emancipation ? — ^In the first place, to my cer* 
tain knowledge, the Catholics have long since 
expressed to his majesty's ministers their per- 
fect readiness to ved in ki$ majesty^ eitktr with 
the content of the pope, or uiihout it, if it cannoi 
be obtained^ the nomination of the Catholic prelacy. 
The Catholic prelacy in Ireland consists of 
twenty-six bishops and the warden of Galway, 
a dignitary enjoying Catholic jurisdiction. 
The number of Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland exceeds one thousand. The expenses 
of his peculiar worship are, to a substantial 
farmer or mechanic, five shillings per annum, 
to a labourer (where he is not entirely ex- 
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this the priest it bound to attend them when 
sick, and to confess them when Uiey apply to 
him: he is also to keep his chapel in order, to 
celebrate divine service, and to preach on 
Sundays and holydays. In the northern dis- 
trict a priest gains from 30^ to bOL; in the 
other parts of Ireland from 60/. to 90L per an- 
num. The best paid Catholic bishops receive 
about 4002. per ann. ; the others from 300/. to 
850/. . My plan is very simple ; I would have 
900 Catholic parishes at 100/. per ann^ 300 at 
800/. per ann., and 400 at 300/. per ann.; this, 
for the whole thousand parishes, would amount 
to 190,000/. To the prelacy I woul^ allot 
80,000/. in unequal proportions, from 1000/. to 
500/v and I would appropriate 40,000/. more 
for the support of CathoUc schools, and the 
repairs of Catholic churches : the whole 
amount of which sums is 250,000/., about the 
expense of three days of one of our genuine, 
good, English, jutt and neauary wan* The 
clergy should all receive their salaries at the 
Bank of Ireland, and I would place the whole 
patronage in the hands of the crown. Now, I 
appeal to any human being, except Spencer 
Perceval, Esq., of the parish of Hampstead, 
what the disaffection of a clergy would amount 
to, gaping after this graduated bounty of the 
crown, and whether Ignatius Loyola himself, 
if he were a living blockhead instead of a dead 
saint, could withstand the temptation of bounc- 
ing from 100/. a year in Sligo, to 300/. in Tip- 
perary 1 ThLs is the miserable sum of money 
for which the merchants, and land-owners, 
and nobility of England are exposing them- 
selves to the tremendous peril of losing Ire- 
land. 7*he sinecure places of the Roses and 
the Percevals, and the "dear and near rela- 
tions," put up to auction at thirty years' pur- 
chase, would almost amount to the money. 



persons. Of what Protestants there are iA 
Ireland, the greatest part are gathered together 
in Ulster, or they live in towns. In the coub- 
try of the other three provinces the Catholics 
see no other religion but their own, and are at 
the least as fifteen to one Protestant In the 
diocese of Tuam, they are sixty to one ; in the 
parish of St Mullins, diocese of Le^Un, there 
are four thousand Catholics and one Protettamt; 
in the town of Orasgenamana, in the county 
of Kilkenny, there are between four and five 
hundred Catholic houses, and three Protestant 
houses. In the parish of Allen, county Kildaic, 
there is no Protestant, though it is very popu- 
lous. In the parish of Arlesin, Queen's county, 
the proportion is one hundred to one. In the 
whole county of Kilkenny, by actual enumera- 
tion, it is seventeen to one ; in the diocese of 
Kilmacduagh, province of Connaught, fifty-two 
to one, by ditto. These I give you as a few 
specimens of the present state of Ireland ;— 
and yet there are men impudent and ignorant 
enough to contend that such evils require no 
remedy, and that mild family man who dwell- 
eth in Hampstead can find none but the cau- 
tery and the knife. 
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Ezeoquttnr TiUma. 

I cannot describe the horror and disgust 
which I felt at hearing Mr. Perceval call upon 
the then ministry for measures of vigour in 
Ireland. If I lived at Hampstead upon stewed 
meats and claret; if I walked to church every 
Sunday before eleven young gentlemen of my 
own begetting, with their faces washed, and 
their hair pleasingly combed ; if the Almighty 
had blessed me with every earthly comfort,— 
how awfully would I pause before I sent forth 
the flame and the sword over the cabins of the 
I admit that nothing can be more reasonable j poor, brave, generous, open-hearted peasants 



than to expect that a Catholic priest should 
starve to death, genteelly and pleasantly, for 
the good of the Protestant religion; but is it 
equally reasonable to expect that he should do 
so for the Protestant pews, and Protestant 
brick and mortar 1 On an Irish Sabbath, the 
bell of a neat parish church often summons to 
church only the parson and an occasionally 
conforming clerk; while, two hundred yards 
off, a thousand Catholics are huddled together 
in a miserable hovel, and pelted by all the 
storms of heaven. Can any thing be more 
distressing than to see a venerable man pour- 
ing forth sublime truths in tattered breeches, 
and depending for his food upon the little offal 
he gets from his parishioners ? I venerate a 
human being who starves for his principles, 
le , :hem be what they may ; but starving for 
any thing is not at all to the taste of the hon- 
ourable flagellants ; strict principles, and good 
pay, is the motto of Mr. Perceval ; the one he 
keeps in great measure for the faults of his 
enemies, the other for himself. 

There are parishes in Connaught in which 
a Protestant was never settled, nor even seen ; 
in that province, in Munster, and in parts of 
Leinster, the entire peasantry for sixty miles 
are Catholics; in these tracts, the churches are 
frequently shut for want of a congregaiioiv, ot 
opened to an assemblage of from six xoXTweiil^ \\s \>a\s ^oN^t\iTcvElv^^ 



of Ireland ! How easy it is to shed human 
blood — how easy it is to persuade ourselves 
that it is our duty to do so— and that the de- 
cision has cost us a severe struggle — how 
much, in all ages, have wounds and shrieks 
and tears been the cheap and vulgar resources 
of the rulers of mankind — ^how difiicult and 
how noble it is to govern in kindness, and to 
found an empire upon the everlasting basis of 
justice and affection ! — But what do men call 
vigour? To let loose hussars and to bring 
up artillery, to govern with lighted matches, 
and to cut, and push, and nrime — ^I call this, 
not vigour, but the alolh of cruelty and ignorance. 
The vigour I love consists in finding out 
wherein k"^ ejects are aggrieved, in relieving 
them, in studying the temper and genius of a 
people, in consulting their prejudices, in se- 
lecting proper persons to lead and manage 
them, in the laborious, watchful, and diflicult 
task of increasing public happiness by allay- 
ing each particular discontent In tliis way 
Roche pacified La Vendue — and in this way 
only will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, 
in the eyes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and 
meanness ; houses are not broken open — wo- 
men are not insulted — the people seem all Xq 
be happy ; they are not rode over by hordes, 
y a.tvd cut by whi\is. Do you call this vigour ' — 
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LETTER X. AND LAST. 

Yev mast observe that all I have said of the 
itfects which will be prodaced by giying sala- 
nes to the Catholic clergy, only proceeds upon 
the supposition that the emancipation of the 
laity is effected ^— without that, I am sure there 
is not a clergyman in Ireland who would re- 
ceive a shilling from government; he could 
not do so, without an entire loss of credit 
among the members of his own persuasion. 

What 3rou say of the moderation of the Irish 
Protestant clergy in collecting tithes, is, I be- 
lieve, strictly true. Instead of collecting what 
the law enables them to collect, I believe they 
seldom or ever collect, more than two-thirds ; 
and I entirely agree with you, that the abolition 
of agistment tithe in Ireland by a vote of the 
Irish House of Commons, and without any 
remuneration to the church, was a most scan- 
dalous and Jacobinical measure. I do not 
blame the Irish clergy ; but I submit to your 
common sense, if it is possible to explain to 
an Irish peasant upon what principle of justice, 
or common sense, he is to pay every tenth 
potato in his little garden to a clergyman in 
whose religion nobody believes for twenty 
miles around him, and who has nothing to 
preach to but bare walls. It is true, if the 
tithes are bought up, the cottager must pay 
more rent to his landlord ; but the same thing, 
done in the shape of rent, is less odious than 
when it is done in the shape of tithe ; I do not 
want to take a shilling out of the pockets of 
the clergy, but to leave the substance of things, 
and to change their names. I cannot see Sxe 
slightest reason why the Irish labourer is to be 
reUeved from the real onus, or from any thing 
else but the name of tithe. At present, he 
rents only nine-tenths of the produce of the 
land, which is all that beloi^gs to the owner; 
this he has at the market price ; if the land- 
owner purchase the other tenth of the church, 
of course he has a right to make a correspond- 
ent advance upon his tenant 

I very much doubt, if you were to lay open 
all civil offices to the Catholics, and to grant 
salaries to their clergy, in the manner I have 
stated, if the Catholic laity would give them- 
selves much trouble about the advance of their 
church; for they would pay the same tithes 
under ons system that they do under another. 
If you were to bring, the Catholics into the 
daylight of the world, to the high situations of 
the army, the navy, and the bar, numbers of 
&em would come over to the established 
c 1 irch, and do as other people do ; instead of 
thtr. you set a mark of infamy upon them, rouse 
every passion of our nature in favour of their 
creed, and then wonder that men are blind to 
tiie follies of .the Catholic religion. There are 
hardly any instances of old and rich families 
among the Protestant dissenters ; when a man 
keeps a coach, and lives in good company, he 
comes to church, and gets ashamed of the 
meeting-house ; if this is not the case with the 
father, it is almost always the case with the 
son. These things would never be so, if the 
tissenters were in practice as much excluded 
from all the concerns of civil life, as the 
CAthoUes are. If a rich young CathoUc ^eit 



in Parliament, he would belong to White's and 
to Brooke's, would keep race-horses, would 
walk up and down Pall MaU, be exonerated of 
his ready money and his constitution, become 
as totally devoid of morality, hones^, know* 
ledge, and civility, as Protestant loungers in 
Pall Mali, and return home with a supreme 
contempt for Father CLeary and Father 
O'Callaghan. I am astonished at the madness 
of the Catholic clergy, in not perceiving that 
Catholic emancipation is Catholic infidelity; 
that to entangle their people in the intrigues 
of a Protestant Parliament, and a Ptotestant 
court, is to insure the loss of every man of 
fashion and consequence in their community. 
The true receipt for preserving their religion 
is Mr. Perceval's receipt for destroying it ; it 
is to deprive every rich Catholic of all the 
objects of secular ambition, to separate him 
from the Protestant, and to shut him up in his 
castle, with priests and relics. 

We ^re told, in answer to adl our arguments, 
that this is not a fit period^— diat a period of 
universal war is not the proper time for dan- 
gerous innovations in the constitution ; this is 
as much as to say, that the worst time for 
making friends Is the period when you have 
made many enemies ; that it is the greatest of 
all errors to stop when you are breiUhless, and 
to lie down when you are fatigued. Of one 
thing I am quite certain: if the safety of 
Europe is once completely restored, the Ca- 
tholics may for ever bid adieu to the slightest 
probabil ity of effecting their object. Such men 
as hang about a court not only are deaf to the 
suggestions of mere justice, but they despise 
justice; they detest the word right; the only 
word which rouses them is peril; where they 
can oppress with impunity, they oppress for 
ever, and call it loyal^ and wisdom. 

I am so far from conceiving the legitimate 
strength of the crown would be diminished by 
these abolitions of civil incapacities in conse* 
quence of religious opinions, that my only ob- 
jection to the increase of religious freedom is, 
that it would operate as a diminution of po- 
litical freedom; the power of the crown is so 
overbearing at this period, that almost the only 
steady opposers of its fatal influence are men 
disgusted by religious intolerance. Our esta- 
blishments are so enormous, and so utterly 
disproportioned to our population, that every 
secona or third man you meet in society gains 
something from the public; my brother the 
commissioner^ — ^my nephew the police justice, 
-^purveyor of small beer to the army in Ire- 
land,— clerk of the mouth,^ — ^yeoman to the left 
hand, — these are the obstacles which common 
sense and justice have now to overcome. Add 
to this, that the king, old and infirm, excites a 
principle of very amiable generosity in his fa- 
vour ; that he has led a good, mond, and reli- 
gious life, equally ^ removed from profligacy 
and methodistical hypocrisy; that he has been 
a good husband, a good father, and a good 
master ; that he dresses plain, loves hunting 
and farming, hates the French, and is, in all 
his opinions and habits, quite English ; — the&€ 
feelings are heightened by the present situa 
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■onrces of interest, personal regard, and na- 
tional taste, such a tempest of loyalty has set 
in upon the people, that the 47th proposition in 
Euclid might now be voted down with as much 
case as any proposition in politics ; and, there- 
fore, if Lord Hawkesbury hates the abstract 
truths of science as much as he hates concrete 
truth in human affairs, now is his time for 
getting rid of the multiplication table, and 
passing a vote of censure upon the pretensions 
of the hypothenuae. Such is the history of Eng- 
lish parties at this moment ; you cannot seri- 
ously suppose that the people care for such 
men as Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Perceval, on their own account ; you can- 
not really believe them to be so degraded as to 
look to their safety from a man who proposes 
to subdue Europe by keeping it without Jesu- 
its bark. The people, at present, have one 
passion, and but one — 

A Jove principttuD, Jotu omnia plenm. 

They care no more for the ministers I have 
mentioned, than they do for those sturdy royal- 
ists who, for 60/. per annum, stand behind his 
majesty's carriage, arrayed in scarlet and in 
gold. If the present ministers opposed the 
court instead of flattering it, they would not 
command twenty votes. 

Do not imagine by these observations, that 
I am not loyal ; without joining in the common 
cant of the best of kings, I respect the king 
most sincerely as a good man. His religion is 
better than the religion of Mr. Perceval, his 
old morality very superior to the old morality 
of Mr. Canning, and I am quite certain he has 
a safer understanding than both of them put 
together. Loyalty, within the bounds of reason 
and moderation, is one of the great instruments 
of English happiness; but the love of the king 
may easily become more strong than the love 
ol^the kingdom, and we may lose sight of the 
public welfare in our exaggerated sidmi ration 
of him who is appointed to reign only for its 
promotion and support I detest Jacobinism ; 
and if I am doomed to be a slave at all, I 
would rather be the slave of a king than a 
cobler. God save the king, you say, warms 
your heart like the sound of a trumpet I can- 
not make use of so violent a metaphor; but I 
am delighted to hear it, when it is the cry of 
genuine affection ; I am delighted to hear it, 
when they hail not only the individual man, 
but the outward and living sign of all English 
blessings. These are noble feelings, and the 
heart of every good man must go with them ; 
but God save the king, in these times, too often 
means God save my pension and my place, 
God give my sisters an allowance out of the 
privy purse, — make me clerk of the irons, let 
me survey the meltings, let me live upon the 
fruits of other men's industry, and fatten upon 
♦he plunder of the public. 

What is it possible to say to such a man as 
the gentleman of Hampstead, who really be- 
lieves it feasible to convert the four million 
Irish Catholics to the Protestant religion, and 
considers this as the best remedy for the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland t It is not possible to 
answtr such a man with arguments; we must 
ci^me out a;:ainst him with beads, and a cowl, 



and push him into an hennitsge. It is reaOy 
such trash, that it is an abuse of the privilegi 
of reasoning to reply to it Such a project is 
well worthy the statesman who would bring 
the French to reason by keeping them wi&ool 
riiubarb, and exhibit to mankind the awfol 
spectacle of a nation deprived of neutral salts. 
This is not the dream of a wild apothecary 
indulging in his own opium ; this is not the 
distempered fancy of a pounder of drugs, ddi- 
rious from smallness of profits ; but it is the 
sober, deliberate, and s^tematic scheme of a 
man to whom the pubhc safety is entrusisd, 
and whose appointment is considered by many 
as a masterpiece of political sagacity. What 
a sublime thought, that no purge can now be 
taken between the Weser and the Garonne; 
that the bustling pestle is still, the canorous 
mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind locked 
up for fourteen degrees of latitude ! When, I 
should be curious to know, were all the powen 
of crudity and flatulence fully explained to his 
majesty's ministers 1 At what period was this 
great plan of conquest and constipation fully 
developed t In whose mind was the idea of 
destroying the pride and the plasters of Prance 
first engendered! Without castor oil they 
might, for some months, to be sure, have car- 
ried on a lingering war; but can they do with- 
out bark 1 Will the people live under a go- 
vernment where antimonial powders cannot be 
procured t Will they bear the loss of mercury! 
** There's the rub." Depend upon it, the ab- 
sence of materia medica will soon bring them 
to their senses, and the cry of Bombom and 
bolus burst forth from the Baltic to the Mediter* 
ranean. 

You ask me for any precedent in our history 
where the oath of supremacy has been dis- 
pensed with. It was dispensed with to the 
Catholics of Canada, in 1774. They are only 
required to take a simple oath of allegiance. 
The same, I believe, was the case in Corsica. 
The reason of such exemption was obvious i 
you could not possibly have retained either of 
these countries without it And what did it 
signify, whether you retained them or not ? In 
cases where you might have been foolish with- 
out peril, you were wise ; when nonsense and 
bigotry threaten you with destruction, it is im- 
possible to bring you back to the alphabet of 
justice and common sense; if men are to be 
foolsj I would rather they were fools in little 
matters than in great ; dulness turned up with 
temerity, is a livery all the worse for the 
facings ; and the most tremendous of all things 
is the magnanimity of a dunce. 

It is not by any means necessary, as yen 
contend, to repeal the Test Act if you give rv 
lief to the Catholic; what the Catholics ask 
for is to be put on a footing with the Protestant 
dissenters, which would be done by repealing 
that part of the law which compels them to 
take the oath of supremacy and to make the 
declaration against transubstantiation ; they 
would then come into Parliament as all other 
dissenters are allowed to do, and the penal 
laws to which they were exposed for taking 
office would be suspended every year, as they 
have been for this half century past towards 
Protestant dissenters. Perhaps, after all, this 
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ii the best methodr-to continue the persecut- 
ing law, and to suspend it every year/— a me- 
thod which, while it effectually destroys the 
persecution itself, leaves to the great mass of 
mankind the exquisite gratification of suppos- 
ing that they are enjoying some advantage 
from which a particular class of their fellow- 
cr^a**2r?s are excluded. We manage the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts at present much in the 
same manner as if we were to persuade parish 
boys, who had been in the habit of beating an 
ass, to spare the animal, and beat the skin of 
an ass stuffed with straw ; this would preserve 
the semblance of tormenting without the re- 
ality, and keep boy and beast m good humour. 

How can you imagine that a provision for 
the Catholic clergy affects the 5th article of 
the Union t Surely I am preserving the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland, if I put it in a better 
condition than that in which it now is. A tithe 
proctor in Ireland collects his tithes with a 
blunderbuss, and carries his tenth hay-cock by 
storm, sword in hand; to give him equal value 
in a more specific shape, cannot, I should ima- 
gine, be considered as injurious to the church 
of Ireland ; and what right has that church to 
complain, if Parliament chooses to fix upon 
the empire the burthen of supporting a double 
ecclesiastical establishment 1 Are the reve- 
nues of the Irish Protestant clergy in the 
slightest degree injured by such provision 1 On 
the contrary, is it possible to confer a more 
serious benefit upon that church, than by quiet- 
ing and contenting those who are at work for 
its destruction? 

It is impossible to think of the affairs of 
Ireland without being forcibly struck with the 
parallel of Hungary. Of her seven millions 
of inhabitants, one-half were Protestants, Cal- 
vinists, and Lutherans, many of the Greek 
Church, and many Jews; such was the state 
of their religious dissensions, that Mahomet 
had often been called in to the aid of Calvin, 
and the crescent often glittered on the walls of 
Buda and of Presburg. At last, in 1791, during 
the most violent crisis of disturbance, a diet 
was called, and by a great majority of voices 
a decree was passed, which secured to all the 
contending sects the fullest and freest exercise 
of religious worship and education; ordained 
(let it be heard in Hampstead) that churches 
and chapels should be erected for all on the 
most perfectly equal terms, that the Protestants 
of both confessions should depend upon their 
spiritual superiors alone, liberated them from 
swearing by the usual oath, " the holy Virgin 
Mary, the saints, and chosen of God ;" and then, 
the decree adds, ** that pubHe officei and honourtj 
Atf A or loWf great or tmaUj thall be given to natural 
bmrn Hungarians who detervc well of their country, 
and poneu the other qualifieaiionM, Id their religion 
be what it may" Such was the line of policy 
pursued in a diet consisting of four hundred 
members, in a state whose form of government 
approaches nearer to our own than any other, 
having a Roman Catholic establishment of 
great wealth and power, and under the influence 
of one of the most bigoted Catholic courts in 
Europe. This measure has now the experience 
of eighteen years in its favour; it has under- 
fooe a trial of fourteen years of revoUitioiif 



such as the world never witnessed, and more 
than equal to a century less convulsed. What 
have been its effects? When the French 
advanced like a torrent within a few days' 
march of Vienna, the Hungarians rose in a 
mass ; they formed what they called the sacred 
insurrection, to defend their sovereign, their 
rights and liberties, now common to all ; and 
the apprehension of their approach dictated to 
the reluctant Bonaparte the immediate signa- 
ture of the treaty of Leoben: the Romish hie* 
rarchy of Hungary exists in ^1 its former 
splendour and opulence ; never has the slightest 
attempt been made to diminish it; and those 
revolutionary principles, to which so large a 
portion of civilized £urope has been sacrificed* 
have here failed in making the smallest suc- 
cessful inroad. 

The whole history of this proceeding of the 
Hungarian diet is so extraordinary, and such 
an admirable comment upon the Protestantism 
of Mr. Spencer Perceval, that I must compel 
you to read a few short extracts from the law 
itself: — ^The Protestants of both confessions 
shall, in religious matters, depend upon their 
own spiritual superiors alone. The Protestants 
may likewise retain their trivial and granunar 
schools. The church dues which the Pro* 
testants have hitherto paid to the Catholio 
parish priests, schoolmasters, or other such 
officers, either in money, productions, or labour, 
shall in future entirely cease, and after three 
months from the publishing of this law, be no 
more anywhere demanded. In the building or 
repairing of churches, parsonage-houses, and 
school, the Protestants are not obliged to assist 
the Catholics with labour, nor the Catholics the 
Protestants. The pious foundations and dona« 
tions of the Protestants which already exist* 
or which in future may be made for their 
churches, ministers, schools and students, 
hospitals, orphan-houses and poor, cannot be 
taken from them under any pretext, nor vel 
the care of them; but rather the unimpeded 
administration shall be entrusted to those from 
among them to whom it legally belongs, and 
those foundations which may have been taken 
from them under the last government, shall be 
returned to them without delay; all affairs of 
marriage of the Protestants are left to their 
own consistories; all landlords and masters of 
families, under the penalty of public prose- 
cution, are ordered not to prevent their sul> 
jects and servants, whether they be Catholio 
or Protestant, from the observance of the 
festivals and ceremonies of their religion,** 
dec dec. dec. — By what strange chances are 
mankind influenced! A little Catholic barrister 
of Vienna might have raised the cr^ of no 
Proiettantism, and Hungary would have panted 
for the arrival of a French army as much as 
Ireland does at this moment; arms would have 
been searched for; Lutheran and Calvinis* 
houses entered in the dead of the night; and 
the strength of Austria exhausted in guarding 
a country from which, under the present liberal 
system, she may expect, in a moment of danger 
the most powerful aid ; and let it be remem 
bered, that this memorable example of politica 
wisdom took place at a ^nod n(\\«<QL x&»sc\ 
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Borope; in a country where the two religious 
parties were equal in number; and where it is 
impossible to suppose indifference in the party 
which relinquished its exclusive privileges. 
Under all these circumstances, the measure 
was carried in the Hungarian diet by a ma- 
jority of 280 to 120. In a few weeks, we shall 
see every concession denied to the Catholics 
by a much larger majority of Protestants, at a 
moment when every other power is subjugated 
but ourselves, and in a country where the 
oppressed are four times as numerous as their 
oppressors. So much for the wisdom of our 
ancestors— so much for the nineteenth century 
—so much for the superiority of the English 
over all the nations of the continent! 

Are you not sensible, let me ask 3rou, of the 
absurdity of trusting the lowest Catholics with 
offices correspondent to their situation in life, 
and of den3ring such privilege to the higher 1 
A Catholic may serve in the militia, but a 
Catholic cannot come into Parliament; in the 
latter case you suspect combination, and in 
tiie former case you suspect no combination ; 
you deliberately arm ten or twenty thousand 
of the lowest of the Catholic people; — and the 
moment you come to a class of men whose 
education, honour, and talents, seem to render 
all mischief less probable, then you see the 
danger of employing a Catholic, and cling to 
your investigating tests and disabling laws. 
If you tell me you have enough of members of 
Parliament, and not enough of militia, without 
the Catholics, I beg leave to remind you, that, 
by employing the physical force of any sect, at 
the same time when you leave them in a state 
of utter disaffection, you are not adding 
strength to your armies, but weakness and 
ruin : — if you want the vigour of their common 
people, you must not disgrace their nobility, 
and insult their priesthood. 

I thought that the terror of the pope had 
been confined to the limits of the nursery, and 
merely employed as a means to induce young 
master to enter into his small clothes with 
greater speed, and to eat his breakfast with 
greater attention to decorum. For these pur- 
poses, the name of the pope is admirable ; but 
why push it beyond 1 Why not leave to Lord 
Hawkesbury all farther enumeration of the 
pope*s powers! For a whole centur>'» you 
nave been exposed to the enmity of France, 
and your succession was disputed in two 
rebellions; what could the pope do at the 
period when there was a serious struggle, 
whether England should be Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, and when the issue was completely 
doubtful 1 Could the pope induce the Irish to 
rise in 17151 Could he induce them to rise 
in 17451 You had no Catholic enemy when 
half this island was in arms ; and what did 
tlic pope attempt in the last rebellion in Ire- 
land 1 But if he had as much power over the 
minds of the Irish as Mr. Wilberforce has 
over the mind of a young Methodist, converted 
the preceding quarter, is this a reason why we 
are to disgust men, who may be acted upon in 
such a manner by a foreign power 1 or is it not 
an additional reason why we should raise up 
every barrier of affection and kindness against 
the miscdief of foreign influence 1 But the' 



true answer is, the mischief does not exist 
Gog and Magog have produced as much ip 
fluence upon human affairs as the pope hai 
done for this half century past ; and by spoil* 
ing him of his possessions, and degrading hin 
in the eyes of all Europe, Bonaparte hu not 
taken quite the proper method of increasing 
his influence. 

But why not a Catholic king» as well as a 
Catholic member of Parliament, or of the 
cabinet! — ^Because it is probable that the one 
would be mischievous, and the other not A 
Catholic king might struggle against the Pro* 
testantism of the country, and if the strogglt 
was not successful, it would at least be dan- 
gerous ; but the efforts of any other CathoUe 
would be quite insignificant, and his hope of 
success so small, that it is quite improbalite 
the effort would ever be made ; my argnmeat 
is, that in so Protestant a country as Great 
Britain, the character of her Parliaments and 
her cabinet could not be changed by the few 
Catholics who would ever find their way lo 
the one or the other. But the power of the 
crown is immeasurably greater than the power 
which the Catholics could obtain from any 
other species of authority in the state ; and it 
does not follow, because the lesser degree of 
power is innocent, that the greater should be 
so too. As for the stress you lay upon the 
danger of a Catholic chancellor, I have not the 
least hesitation in saying, that his appointment 
would not do a ten-thousandth part of the mis- 
chief to the English church that might be done 
by a methodistical chancellor of the true Clap* 
ham breed; and I request to know, if it is 
really so very necessary that a chancellor 
should be of the religion of the Church of 
England, how many chancellors you have had 
within the last century who have been bred up 
in the Presbyterian religion 1 — And again, how 
many you have had who notoriously have 
! een without any religion at all t 

Why are you to suppose that eligibility and 
election are the same thing, and that all the 
cabinet will be Catholics, whenever all the 
cabinet may be Catholics 1 You have a right, 
you say, to suppose an extreme ca5e, and to 
argue upon it — so have I : and I will suppose 
that the hundred Irish members will one day 
come down in a body, and pass a law com- 
pelling the king to reside in Dublin. I will 
suppose that the Scotch members, by a similar 
stratagem, will lay England under a large 
contribution of meal and sulphur ; no measure 
is without objection, if you sweep the whole 
horizon for danger ; it is not sufficient to tell 
me of what may happen, but you must ihow 
mc a rational probability that it will happen: 
after all, I might, contrary to my real opinion, 
admit all your dangers to exist; it is enough 
for me to contend that all other dangers taken 
together are not equal to the danger of losing 
Ireland from disaffection and invasion. 

I am astonished to see you. and many good 
and well-meaning clergymen beside you, paint- 
ing the Catholics in such detestable colours; 
two-thirds, at least, of Europe are Catholics,— 
they are Christians, though mistaken Chris- 
tians ; how can I possibly admit that any sect 
of Christians, and above all, that the oldest and 
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tfie most numerous sect of Christians, are inea^ 
pable of falfilling the common duties and rela- 
tions of life : though I do differ from them in 
many particulars, God forbid I should give 
such a handle to infidelity, and subscribe to 
such blasphemy against our common religion ! 
Do you think mankind never change their 
opinions without formally expressing and con- 
fessing thai change 1 When you quote the 
decisions of ancient Catholic councils, are you 
]^repared to defend all the decrees of English 
convocatioDs and universities since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth 1 I could soon make yon 
sick of your uncandid industry against the 
Catholics, and bring you to allow that it is 
better to forget times past, and to judge and 
be judged by present opinions and nresent 
practice. 

I must beg to be excused from explaining 
and refuting all the mistakes about the Catho- 
lics made by my Lord Redesdale ; and I must 
do that nobleman the justice to say, that he has 
been treated with great disrespect. Could any 
thing be more indecent than to make it a 
morning lounge in Dublin to call upon his 
lordship, and to cram him with Arabian-night 
stories about the Catholics? Is this proper 
behaviour to the representative of majesty, the 
child of Themis, and the keeper of the con- 
science in West Britain ? Whoever reads the 
letters of the Catholic bishops, in the appendix 
to Sir John Hippesly's very sensible book, will 
see to what an excess this practice must have 
been carried with the pleasing and Protestant 
nobleman whose name I have mentioned, and 
from thence I wish you to receive your answer 
•bout excommunication, and all the trash 
which is talked against the Catholics. 

A sort of notion has, by some means or 
another, crept into the world, that difference of 
religion would render men unfit to perform 
together the offices of common and civil life ; 
that Brother Wood and Brother Grose could 
not travel together the same circuit if they dif- 
fered in creed, nor Cockell and Mingay be en- 
gaged in the same cause if Cockell was a 
Catholic and Mingay a Muggletonian. It is 
supposed that Huskisson and Sir Harry Engle- 
field would squabble behind the speaker's chair 
about the Council of Lateran,and many a turn- 
pike bill miscarry by the sarcastical contro- 
versies of Mr. Hawkins Brown and Sir John 
Throckmorton upon the real presence. I wish 
I could see some of these symptoms of earnest- 
ness upon the subject of religion ; but it really 
seems to me, that, in the present state of so- 
ciety, men no more think about inquiring con- 
cerning each other's faith than they do concern- 
ing the colour of each other's skins. There 
may have been times in England when the 
quarter sessions would have been disturbed by 
the theological polemics; but now, after a 
Catholic justice had once been seen on the 
bench, and it had been clearly ascertained that 
he spoke English, had no tail, only a single row 
of teeth, and that he loved port-wine, — after all 
the scandalous and infamous reports of his 
physical conformation had been clearly proved 
10 be false, — ^he would be reckoned a jolly fel- 
low, and very superior in flavour to a sly Pres- 



byterian. Nothing, in fact, dan be more im< 
candid and nnphilosophical* than to say that a 
man has a tail, because you cannot agree with 
him upon religious subjects; it appears to be 
ludicrous, but I am convinced it has done infi- 
nite mischief to the Catholics, and made a very 
serious impression upon the minds of many 
gentlemen of large landed property. 

In talking of the impossibility of Catholics 
and Protestants living together with equal pri« 
vilege under the same government, do you 
forget the cantons of Switzerland 1 Yen might 
have seen there a Protestant congregation 
going into a church which had just been quitted 
by a Catholic congregation ; and I will venture 
to say that the Swiss Catholics were more 
bigoted to their religion than any people in the 
whole world. Did the kings of Prussia ever 
refuse to employ a Catholic t Would Frede- 
rick the Great have rejected an able man on 
this account 1 We have seen Prince Czarto- 
rinski, a Catholic secretary of state in Russia; 
in former times, a Greek patriarch and an ^ 
apostolic vicar acted together in the most per- 
fect harmony in Venice ; and we have seen the 
Emperor of Germany in modem times entrust- 
ing the care of his person and the command 
of his guard to a Protestant prince, Ferdinand 
of Wirtemberg. But what are all these things 
to Mr. Percevall He has looked at human 
nature from the top of Hampstead Hill, and 
has not a thought beyond the little sphere of 
his own vision. " The snail," say the Hindoos, 
*' sees nothing but its own shell, and thinks it 
the grandest palace in the universe.** 

I now take a final leave of this subject of 
Ireland ; the only difficulty in discussing it is 
a want of resistance, a want of something 
difficult to unravel, and something dark to 
illumine ; to agitate such a question is to beat 
the air with a club, and cut down gnats with 
a scimitar ; it is a prostitution of industry, and 
a waste of strength. If a man says I have a 
good place, and I do not choose to lose it, this 
mode of arguing upon the Catholic question 1 
can well understand ; but that any human be- 
ing with an understanding two degrees elevated 
ahoye that of an Anabaptist preacher, should 
conscientiously contend for the expediency 
and propriety of leaving the Irish Catholics in 
their present state, and of subjecting us to such 
tremendous peril in the present condition of 
the world, it is utterly out of my power to con- 
ceive. Such a measure as the Catholic ques- 
tion is entirely beyond the common game of 
politics ; it is a measure in which all parties 
ought to acquiesce, in order to preserve the 

f»lace where, and the stake for which they play, 
f Ireland is gone, where are jobs 1 where are 
reversions 1 where is my brother. Lord Ardent/ 
where are my dear and near relations t The 
game is up, and the speaker of the House of 
Commons will be sent as a present to the 
menagerie at Paris. We talk of waiting from 
particular considerations, as if centuries of 
joy and prosperity were before us ; in the next 
ten years our fate must be decided ; we shall 
know, long before that period, whether we can 
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bear np aninst the miseries by which we are 
threateiiMf or not; and jet, in the very midst 
of our crisis, we are enjoined to abstain from 
the most certain means of increasing our 
strength, and advised to wait for the remedy 
tiU the disease is removed by death or health. 
And now, instead of the plain and manly 
policy of increasing unanimity at home, by 
equauzing rights and privileges, what is the 
ignorant, arrogant, and wicked system which 
has been pursued t Such a career of madness 
and of follj was, I believe, never run in so 
short a period. The vigour of the ministry is 
like the vigour of a grave-digger^— the tomb 
becomes more ready and more wide for every 
effort which they make. There is nothing 
which it is worth while either to take or to re- 
tain, and a constant train of ruinous expedi* 
tioLd has been kept up. Every Englishman 
felt proud of the integrity of his country ; the 
character of the country is lost for ever. It is 
of the utmost consequence to a commercial 
people at war with the greatest part of Europe, 
that there should be a free entry of neutrals 
into the enemy's ports ; the neutrals who car- 
ri«^ our manufactures we have not only ex- 
cluded, but we have compelled them to declare 
war against us. It was our interest to make a 
good peace, or convince our own people that 
It could not be obtained; we have not made a 
peace, and we have convinced the people of 
noUiing but of the arrogance of the foreign 
secretary ; and all this has taken place in the 
short space of a year, because a Kmg's Bench 
barrister and a writer of epigrams, turned into 
ministers of state, were determined to show 
country gentlemen that the late administration 
had no vigour. In the mean time commerce 
stands still, manufactures perish, Ireland is 
more and more irritated, India is threatened, 
fresh taxes are accumulated upon the wretched 
people, the war is carried on without it being 
possible to conceive any one single object 
which a rational being can propose to himself 
by its continuation; and in ^ the midst of this 
unparalleled insanity we are'told that the conti- 
nent is to be reconquered by the want of rhu- 



barb and plums.* A better spirit than exisH 
in the English people never existed in any 
people in the world ; it has been misdirected, 
and squandered upon party purposes in the 
most degrading and scandalous manner; they 
have been led to believe that they were bene* 
fiting the commerce of England by destroying 
the commerce of America, that they were d^ 
fending their sovereign by perpetuating the 
bigoted oppression of their fellow-subject; 
their rulers and their guides bave told them 
that they would equal Uie vigour of France by 
equalling her atrocity; and they have goue on 
wasting that opulence, patience, and courage, 
which, if husbanded by prudent and moderate 
counsels, might have proved the salvation of 
mankind. The same policy of taming the 
good ^alities of Englishmen to their own 
destruction, which msde Mr. Pitt omnipotent, 
continues his power to those who resemble 
him only in his vices ; advantage is taken of 
the loyalty of Englishmen, to make them 
meanly submissive ; their piety is turned into 
persecution, their courage into useless and 
obstinate contention; they are plundered be- 
cause they are ready to pay, and soothed into 
asinine stupidity because they are full of vii^ 
tuous patience. If England must perish at 
last, so let it be ; that event is in the hands of 
God; we must dry up our tears and submit 
But that England should perish swindling and 
stealing; that it should perish waging war 
against lazar-houses, and hospitals; that it 
should perish persecuting with monastic bigot- 
ry ; that it should calmly give itself up to be 
ruined by the flashy arrogance of one man, 
and the narrow fanaticism of another ; these 
events are within the power of human beings, 
and I did not think that the magnanimity of 
Englishmen would ever stoop to such de- 
gradations. 

Longnm Tmic I 

PETER PLYMLEY. 






* Even Allen Park (aecnitomod u be has always bees 
to be dellfbied by all admlnlitratfont) aayt it U too bal; 
and Hall and Morrli are mM to hare actually blushed is 
one of tbe dhrieloni. 
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